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291.  [CILIARY  MOTION     PIGMENT  CELLS.— (a)  Muscnlar  Movement— 

Ity  far  the  greatest  number  of  tlie  movements  occurring  in  our  bodies  is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  muscular  fibre,  which,  when  it  is  excited  by  a 
stimulus,  contracts,  i.e.,  it  forcibly  shortens,  and  thus  brings  its  two  ends  nearer 
together,  while  it  bulges  to  a  corresponding  extent  laterally.  In  muscle  the  con- 
traction takes  place  i»  a  definite  direction.] 

[(b)  Amoaboid  Movement — Motion  is  also  exhibited  by  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles,  lymph- corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  some  other  coqtusclos.  In  these 
structures  we  have  examples  of  amoeboid  movement  (g  9),  which  is  movement  hi 
nn  indefinite  direction.] 

[(e)  Ciliary  Movement — There  is  also  a  peculiar  form  of  movement,  known  as 
ciliary  movement.  There  is  a  gradual  transition  lwtween  these  different  forms  of 
movement.  The  cilia  which  are  attached  to  the  ciliated  epithelium  are  the  motor 
agents  (fig.  364).] 

[Ciliated  epithelium—  where  found.— Iu  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  except  the  olfactory 
region  ;  the  cavities  accessory  to  the  nose  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  jiharynx,  Eustachian  tube, 
larynx,  trachea,  ami  bronchi  ;  in  the  uterus,  except  the  lower  hair  of  the  cervix  ;  Fallopian 
tubes ;  vasa  cUtrontia  to  tho  lover  end  of  epididymis  ;  ventricles  of  brain  (child)  ;  ami  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.] 

[The  cilia  are  flattened  blade-like  or  hair-like  appendages  attached  to  the  free 
end  i>f  the  cells.     They  are  about  ctW  mcH  '"  length,  and  are  apparently  homo- 
geneous  and  structureless.     They   are 
planted    upon  a  clear  non-contractile  fUUtt 
disc  on  the  free  end  of  the  cell,  and  Tithe: 
sonic   observers  state    that    they    puss 
through  the  disc  to  become  continuous 
with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  or  with 
the  plexus  of  fibrils  which  pervades  the 
protoplasm,  so  that  by  some  nlworven 
they  are  regarded  as  prolongations  of  j*uov 
the    iiitra-epithelial    plexus   of    fibrils. 
They  are   specially   modified    parts  of  **  3S4' 

an  epithelial  cell,  and  are  contractile  cilktod  ^tl-alim... 

and  elastic.  They  are  colourless,  tolerably  strong,  not  tinged  by  staining  reagents, 
and  are  possessed  of  considerable  rigidity  and  flexibility.  They  are  always  con- 
nected with  the  protoplasm  of  cells,  and  are  never  outgrowtlis  of  the  solid  cell 
membranes.  There  may  be  10  to  20  cilia  distributed  uniformly  on  the  free  surface 
of  a  cell  (fig.  364).] 

[In  tho  large  ciliated  cells  in  the  intestine  of  some  molluscs  (mussel),  the  cilia  perforate  the 
clear  rcfractile  disc,  which  appears  lo  consist  of  small  globules— bassl  pisces  united  by  their 
edge,  so  that  a  cilium  seems  to  spring  from  each  of  these,  while  continued  downwards  into  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but  not  attached  to  the  nucleus,  there  is  a  single  varicose  fttm.1— -Kc&tft., 
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and  the  leash  of  these  fibrils  passes  through  the  substance  of  the  cell  and  may  unite  towards  its 
lower  tailed  extremity  {Engelmann).] 

Ciliary  motion  may  be  .studied  in  the  gill  of  a  mussel,  a  small  part  of  the  gill 
being  teased  in  sea  water  ;  or  the  hard  palate  and  oesophagus  of  a  frog,  newly  killed, 
may  be  scraped  and  the  scraping  examined  in  \  p.c.  salt  solution.  The  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog's  palate  and  oesophagus  may  be  examined.  In 
this  case  the  particles  moved  by  the  cilia  are  carried  towards  the  stomach.  On 
analysing  the  movement,  all  the  cilia  will  be  observed  to  execute  a  regular, 
periodic,  to  and  fro  rhythmical  movement  in  a  plane  usually  vertical  to  the  surface 
of  the  cells,  the  direction  of  the  movement  being  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
organ.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  movements  of  the  cilia  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  lashing  movement,  or  like  a  field  of  corn  moved  by  the  wind.  Each 
vibration  of  a  cilium  consists  of  a  rapid  forward  movement  or  flexion,  the  tip  mov- 
ing more  than  the  base,  and  a  slower  backward  movement,  the  cilium  again 
straightening  itself.  The  forward  movement  is  at  least  twice  as  rapid  as  the  back- 
ward movement.  The  amplitude  of  the  movement  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  cell  and  other  conditions,  being  less  when  the  celLs  are  about  to  die,  but  it  is 
the  same  for  all  the  cilia  attached  to  one  cell,  and  is  seldom  more  than  20°  to  50°. 
There  is  a  certain  periodicity  in  their  movement — in  the  frog  they  contract  about 
12  times  per  second.  The  result  of  the  rapid  forward  movement  is  that  the 
surrounding  fluid,  and  any  particles  it  may  contain,  are  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  cilia  bend.  All  the  cilia  of  adjoining  cells  do  not  move  at  once,  but  in 
regular  succession,  the  movement  travelling  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  but  how 
this  co-ordination  is  brought  about  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  system,  as  ciliary  movement  goes  on  in  isolated  cells,  and 
in  man  it  has  been  observed  in  the  trachea  two  days  after  death.  [Kraft  has  shown, 
in  the  case  of  the  frog,  that  when  the  ciliated  cells  of  the  palate  are  stimulated 
mechanically  the  condition  of  excitation  is  more  readily  propagated  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  towards  the  stomach  than  laterally  or  towards  the  mouth,  so  that  its 
excitability  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  most  marked  in  the  direction  of  its  physio- 
logical activity.  The  co-ordination  seems  to  depend  on  the  transference  of  the  con- 
dition of  excitement  of  the  cells,  in  this  case  from  higher  to  lower  placed  cells.] 

[Conditions  for  Ciliary  Movement. — In  order  that  ciliary  movement  may  go  on, 
it  is  essential  that  (1)  the  cilia  be  connected  with  part  of  a  cell ;  (2)  moisture  ;  (3) 
oxygen  be  present ;  and  (4)  the  temperature  be  within  certain  limits.] 

[A  ciliated  epithelial  cell  is  a  food  example  of  the  physiological  division  of  labour.  It  is 
derived  from  a  cell  which  originally  held  motor,  automatic,  and  nutritive  functions  all  combined 
in  ouo  mass  of  protoplasm  ;  but  in  the  fully  developed  cell,  the  nutritive  and  regulative  functions 
are  confined  to  the  protoplasm,  while  the  cilia  alone  are  contractile.  If  the  cilia  be  separated 
from  the  cell,  they  no  longer  move.  If,  however,  a  cell  be  divided  so  that  part  of  it  remains 
attached  to  the  cilia,  the  latter  still  move.  The  nucleus  is  not  essential  for  tnis  act.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  though  the  cilia  are  contractile,  the  motor  impulse  probably  proceeds  from 
the  cell:  Each  cell  can  regulate  its  own  nutrition,  for  during  life  they  resist  the  entrance  of 
certain  coloured  fluids.] 

[Effect  of  Beagents  on  Ciliary  Motion. — Gentle  heat  accelerates  the  number 
and  intensity  of  the  movements,  cold  retards  them.  A  temperature  of  45°  C. 
causes  coagulation  of  their  proteids,  makes  them  permanently  rigid,  and  kills  them, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  it  acts  on  muscle,  causing  heat-stiffening  (§  295,  1).  Weak 
alkalies  may  cause  them  to  contract  after  their  movement  is  arrested  or  nearly  so 
( Virrhow),  and  any  current  of  fluid  in  fact  may  do  so.  Cilia  after  being  in  action 
for  a  time  show  signs  of  fatigue  like  muscle.  It  may  be,  as  in  muscle,  acid 
proteids  are  formed,  and  that  the  weak  alkali  neutralises  the  acid  fatigue- 
products.  Lister  showed  that  the  vapour  of  ether  and  chloroform  arrests  the 
movements  as  long  as  the  narcosis  lasts,  but  if  the  vapour  be  not  applied  for  too 
long  a  time,  the  cilia  may  begin  to  move  again.     The  prolonged   action   of  the 
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vapour  kills  them.  As  yet  we  do  not  know  any  specific  poison  for  cilia — atropin, 
veratrin,  and  curare  acting  like  other  substances  with  the  same  cndosmotic  equiv- 
alent (Engelmann).  Electrical  stimulation  seems  to  act  simultaneously  at  both 
poles  (Kraft).] 

[Functions  of  Cilia. — The  moving  cilia  propel  fluids  or  imrticles  along  the 
passages  which  they  line.  By  carrying  secretions  along  the  tubes  which  they  line 
towards  where  these  tubes  open  on  the  surface,  they  aid  in  excretion.  In  the  re- 
spiratory passages,  they  carry  outwards,  along  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  the  mucus 
formed  by  the  mucous  glands  in  these  regions.  When  the  mucus  reaches  the 
larynx  it  is  either  swallowed  or  coughed  up.  That  the  cilia  carry  particles  upwards 
in  a  spind  direction  in  the  trachea  has  been  proved  by  actual  laryngoscopy  investi- 
gation, and  also  by  excising  a  trachea  and  sprinkling  a  coloured  powder  on  its 
mucous  membrane,  when  the  coloured  particles  (Berlin  blue  or  charcoal)  are  slowly 
carried  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  In  bronchitis  the  ciliated  epithelium 
is  shed,  and  hence  the  mucus  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  bronchi.  They  remove 
mucus  from  cavities  accessory  to  the  nose,  and  from  the  tympanum,  while  the  ova 
are  carried  partly  by  their  agency  from  the  ovary  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the 
uterus.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  they  act  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  in 
others  as  adjuvants  to  respiration,  by  creating  currents  of  water  in  the  region  of  ' 
the  organs  of  respiration. 

[The  Force  at  Ciliary  Movement.— Wy  man  and  Bomlitoh  found  that  the  amount  of  work 
that  can  be  done  by  cilia  is  very  considerable.  The  work  was  estimated  by  tlie  weight  which 
a  measured  surface  of  tlics  niucoui  membrane  of  the  frog's  hard  palate  was  able  to  carry  tip  an 
inclined  plane  of  a  definite  slope  in  a  given  time.] 

[Figment-cells  Wong  to  the  group  of  contractile  tissues,  and  arc  well  developed 
in  the  frog,  and  many  other 
animals  where  their  characters 
have  been  carefully  studied. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as 
comparable  to  branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles,  loaded 
with  pigmented  granules  of 
melanin.  The  pigment- granules 
may  lm  diffused  in  the  cell,  or 
aggregated  around  the  nucleus; 
in  the  former  case,  the  skin  of 
the  frog  appears  dark  in  colour  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  but  slightly 
pigmented  (fig.  365).]  ' 

Conditions  affecting    frog's  Fi8- 365i 

pigment-cells. —  They  undergo    Pigment-cells  from  the  web  of  frog's  foot ;  a,  cell  with 
marked  changes  of  shape  under       pig™"t-g™ute  dimuad  ;  o   granules  more  concen- 
.   „    6  „,.r      ,  trated ;   c,   more    concentrated   still;    d,   cells  with 

various  influences.  If  the  motor-      go^lgrJnuiw  (Stirling). 
nerve  to  one  leg  of  a  frog  be 

divided,  the  skin  of  the  leg  on  that  side  becomes  gradually  darker  in  colour  than 
the  intact  leg.  A  similar  result  is  seen  in  the  curare  experiment,  when  all  parts 
are  ligatured  except  the  nerve.  Local  applications  affect  the  state  of  diffusion  of 
the  pigment,  as  v.  Wittich  found  that  turpentine  or  electricity  caused  the  cells 
of  the  tree-frog  to  contract,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  light.  In  Rana 
temporaria  local  irritation  has  little  effect,  but  light,  on  the  contrary,  has,  although 
the  effect  of  light  seems  to  be  brought  about  through  the  eye,  probably  by  a  reflex 
mechanism  (Litter).  A  pale- colon  red  frog,  put  in  a  dark  place,  assumes,  after  a 
time,  a  different  colour,  as  the  pigment  is  diffused  in  the  dark ;  but  if  it  be  exposal 
to  a  bright  light  it  soon  becomes  pale  again.     The  same  phenomenon  may  be  seen 

36 
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on  studying  the  web  of  a  frog's  leg  under  the  microscope.  The  marked  variations 
of  colour — within  a  certain  range — in  the  chameleon  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  pigment-cells  in  its  skin,  covered  as  they  are  by  epidermis,  containing  a  thin 
stratum  of  air  (Brilcke).  When  it  is  poisoned  with  strychnin,  its  whole  body  turns 
pale ;  if  it  be  ill,  its  body  becomes  spotted  in  a  dendritic  fashion,  and  if  its 
cutaneous  nerves  be  divided,  the  area  supplied  by  the  nerve  changes  to  black.  The 
condition  of  its  skin,  therefore,  is  readily  affected  by  the  condition  of  its  nervous 
system,  for  psychical  excitement  also  alters  its  colour.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve 
in  the  neck  of  a  turbo t  be  divided,  the  skin  on  the  dorsal  part  of  the  head  becomes 
black.  It  is  well  known  that  the  colour  of  fishes  is  adapted  to  the  colour  of  their 
environment.  If  the  nerve  proceeding  from  the  stellate  ganglion  in  the  mantle  of 
a  cuttle-fish  be  divided,  the  skin  on  one  half  of  the  body  becomes  pale.  The 
intra-epithelial  pigment-cells  of  the  membrane  lining  the  abdomen  and  those  of 
the  tail  in  the  salamander  undergo  division  by  mitosis.  At  first  the  processes  of 
the  branched  cell  are  retracted,  the  nucleus  divides  by  mitosis,  but  at  first  the  pig- 
ment is  in  the  protoplasm  outside  the  chromatin  figure,  but  later  it  lies  l>etween  the 
chromatin  loops,  while  in  the  dyaster  stage  it  is  all  accumulated  at  the  equator, 
but  none  occurs  within  the  chromatin  figures  (  Waldeyer,  Zimmermann).] 

[Quanin  in  Cells. — Besides  the  pigment-cells  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  (especially  in  Rana 
temporaria)  there  are  other  cells  which  contain  granules  of  guanin  (fiff.  365,  d).  If  the  web  of 
a  frog's  foot  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  and  examined  microscopically  between  crossed  Nicol's 
prisms,  each  guaniu-cell  is  seen  to  contain  numerous  very  strongly  doubly  refractive  granules  of 
guanin  (§  283).] 

292.  STRUCTURE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MUSCLES.— [Muscular 
Tissue  is  endowed  with  contractility,  so  that  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  certain  f  orms 
of  energy  or  stimuli,  it  contracts.     There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tissue — 

(1)  Striped,  striated  (or  voluntary) ; 

(2)  Non-striped,  smooth,  organic  (or  involuntary). 

Some  muscles  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  hence  called 
"  voluntary,"  and  others  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are 
hence  called  "involuntary;"  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  striped,  and  the 
latter  non-striped ;  but  the  heart-muscle,  although  striped,  is  an  involuntary 
muscle.] 

1.  Striped  Muscles. — The  surface  of  a  muscle  is  covered  with  a  connective-tissue 
envelope  or  perimysium  externum,  from  which  septa,  carrying  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  the  perimysium  internum,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  so  as  to 
divide  it  into  bundles  of  fibres  or  fasciculi,  which  are  line  in  the  eye-muscles  and 
coarse  in  the  glutei.  In  each  such  compartment  or  mesh  there  lie  a  number  of 
muscular  fibres  arranged  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other.  [The  fibres  are  held 
together  by  delicate  connective-tissue  or  endomysium,  which  surrounds  groups  of 
the  fibres ;  each  fibre  being,  as  it  were,  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  delicate 
fibrillar  connective-tissue.]  Each  muscular  fibre  is  surrounded  with  a  rich  plexus 
of  capillaries  [which  form  an  elongated  mesh  work,  lying  between  adjacent  fibres, 
but  never  penetrating  the  fibres,  which,  however,  they  cross  (fig.  371).  In  a  con- 
tracted muscle,  the  capillaries  may  be  slightly  sinuous  in  their  course,  bift  when  a 
muscle  is  on  the  stretch  these  curves  disappear.  The  capillaries  lie  in  the 
endomysium,  and  near  them  are  lymphatics].  Each  muscular  fibre  receives  a  nerve- 
fibre.  [Where  found. — Striped  muscular  fibres  occur  in  the  skeletal  muscles, 
heart,  diaphragm,  pharynx,  upper  part  of  oesophagus,  muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
and  pinna,  the  true  sphincter  of  the  urethra,  and  external  anal  sphincter.] 

A  muscular  fibre  (fig.  366, 1)  is  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  polygonal  fibre,  11 
t°  67  fi  [j^oq  to  ^fa;  in.]  in  diameter,  and  never  longer  than  3  to  4  centimetres  [1 
to  1J  in.].     Within  short  muscles,  e.y.,  stapedius,  tensor  tympani,  or  the  short 
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muscles  of  a  frog,  the  fibres  are  a*  long  as  the  muscle  itself ;  within  louger  muscles, 
however,  the  individual  fibres  are  (Minted,  and  are  united  obliquely  by  eemeut- 
sulotance  with  a  similar  bevelled  or  [tinted  end  of  another  fibre  lying  in  the  same 
direction.  Muscular  fibres  may  be  isolated  by  maceration  in  nitric  acid  with  excess 
of  [Wtassic  cliloratu  or  by  a  35  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash. 


Fig.  366. 
Histology  of  muscular  tissue.     1.   Diagram  of  part  of  a  striped  muscular  fibre  ;  S,  saruoleiniua  ; 
Q,  transverse  stripes  ;  F.  tibrillie  ;  K,  the  muscle-nuclei ;  N,  a  nerve-fibre  entering  it  with 

a,  its  axis  cylinder  anil  Kiihne's  motorial  end-plate,  t.  Been  in  profile  ;  2,  transverse  section  of 
part  of  a  muscular  fibre,  allowing  Co hnheiin's  areas,  c  ;  3,  isolated  muscular  fibrillie  ;  4,  part 
of  nn  insect's  muscle  greatly  magnified  ;  a,  Krause-Amiei'a  line  limiting  the  muscular  cases  ; 

b,  the  dnubly-refractive  substance  ;  r,  Hensen's  disc  ;  it,  the  si  ugly -refractive  substance  ; 
5,  fibres  cleaving  transversely  into  discs  ;  6,  muscular  fibre  from  the  heart  of  a  frog  ;  7, 
development  of  a  striped  muscle  from  a  human  ftutus  at  the  third  month  ;  S,  B,  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart;  e,  capillaries;  b,  connective- tissue  corpuscles;  10,  smooth  muscular 
fibres  ;  11,  transverse  section  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 


[Each  muscular  fibre  consists  of  the  following  nails : — 

1.  Sarcolemma   or   myolemma,   an    elastic    sheath,  enclosing  the    aarcous 

sulistancc  ; 

2.  The  included  Barcoua  substance  ; 

3.  The  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles.] 

Sarcolemma.— Each  muscular  fibre  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  thin  colourless, 
structureless,  transparent  elastic  sheath  (fig.  366,  1,  S) — the  Barcolemma — which, 
chemically,  is  mid-way  between  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  and  .within  it  is  the 
contractile  substance  of  the  muscle.  [When  a  muscular  fibre  is  being  digested  by 
trypsin,  Chittenden  observed,  ut  the  beginning,  the  sarcolemma  raised  from  ito 
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sarcous  contents  as  a  folded  tube,  but  it  is  ultimately  digested  by  trypsin.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  collagen  substance  of  connective-tissue,  which  is  not 
digested  by  trypsin.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  it  resists  the  action  of 
acids  and  dilute  alkalies,  while  it  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  alkalies.  Thus,  it 
differs  from  elastic  fibres,  and  on  the  whole,  chemically,  it  seems  to  be  most  closely 
related  to  the  membrana  propria  of  glands.  It  has  much  more  cohesion  than  the 
sarcous  substance  which  it  encloses,  so  that  sometimes,  when  teasing  fresh 
muscular  tissue  under  the  microscope,  one  may  observe  the  sarcous  substance  torn 
across,  with  the  unruptured  sarcolemma  stretching  between  the  ends  of  the 
ruptured  sarcous  substance.  If  muscular  fibres  be  teased  in  distilled  water,  some- 
times fine  clear  blebs  are  seen  along  the  course  of  the  fibre,  due  to  the  sarcolemma 
being  raised  by  the  fluid  diffusing  under  it.  The  sarcous  substance,  but  not  the 
sarcolemma,  may  be  torn  across  by  plunging  a  muscle  in  water  at  55°  C,  and 
keeping  it  there  for  some  time  (Eanviei').] 

[In  the  frog  there  is  an  exceedingly  thin  membrane  covering  the  retro-lingual  lymph-fac. 
Ran vier  calls  this  the  retro-lingual  membrane,  and  it  contains  isolated  branched  striped  muscular 
fibres.  He  finds  that  the  sarcolemma  has  elastic  fibres  directly  continuous  not  only  with  its 
terminations,  but  also  with  its  margins.  Thus  the  one  is  attached  to  the  other,  the  elastic 
fibre  being  cemented  as  it  were  to  the  sarcolemma.  The  elastic  fibres  are  deeply  stained  by 
methyl- violet,  the  sarcolemma  but  slightly.  He  also  finds  that  the  sarcous  matter  ends  in  a 
broad  dim  anisotropous  disc] 

Sarcous  Substance. — The  sarcous  substance  is  marked  transversely  by  alternate 
light  and  dim  layers,  bands,  stripes  or  discs  (fig.  366,  1,  Q),  so  that  each  fibre  is 
said  to  be  "  transversely  striped. "  [The  stripes  do  not  occur  in  the  sarcolemma, 
but  are  confined  to  the  sarcous  substance,  and  they  involve  its  whole  thickness.] 

[The  animals  most  suited  for  studying  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  substance  are  some  of  the 
insects.  The  muscles  of  the  water- beetle,  Dytiscus  marginalis,  and  the  Hydrophilus  piceus  are 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.  So  is  the  crab's  muscle.  In  examining  a  living  muscle  micro- 
scopically, no  fluid  except  the  muscle-juice  should  be  added  to  the  preparation,  and  very  high 
powers  of  the  microscope  are  required  to  make  out  the  finer  details.] 

Bowman's  Discs. — If  a  muscular  fibre  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  per  1000),  or  if  it  be  digested  by  gastric  juice,  or  if  it  be  frozen,  it  tends  to 
cleave  transversely  into  discs  (Botoman),  which  are  artificial  products,  and  resemble 
a  pile  of  coins  which  has  been  knocked  over  (fig.  366,  5). 

FibrillSB. — Under  certain  circumstances  a  fibre  may  exhibit  longitudinal  stria- 
Hon.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  may  l)e  split  up  longitudinally  into  an  immense 
number  of  (1  to  1*7  /1  in  diameter)  fine,  contractile  threads,  the  primitive  fibrillse 
(fig.  366,  1,  F),  placed  side  by  side,  each  of  which  is  also  transversely  striped,  and 
they  are  so  united  to  each  other  by  somi-lluid  cement-substance  that  the  transverse 
markings  of  all  the  fibrillae  lie  at  the  same  level.  Several  of  these  fibrils  are  united 
together  owing  to  the  mutual  pressure,  and  prismatic  in  form,  so  that  when  a 
transverse  section  of  a  perfectly  fresh  muscular  fibre  is  observed  after  it  is  frozen, 
the  end  of  each  fibre  is  mapped  out  into  a  number  of  small  polygonal  areas  called 
Cohnheim's  areas  (fig.  366,  2).  [Each  bundle  of  fibrils  or  polygonal  area  repre- 
sents what  Kolliker  called  a  "  Muscle-Column."] 

Fibrillae  are  easily  obtained  from  insects'  muscles,  while  those  from  a  mammal's 
muscle  are  readily  isolated  by  the  action  of  dilute  alcohol,  Muller's  fluid  [or,  best 
of  all,  J  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid]  (fig.  366,  3). 

[In  studying  the  structure  of  muscle,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  between  the  muscles  of  Vertebrates  and  those  of  Arthropoda.] 

[When  a  living  unaltered  vertebrate  muscular  fibre  is  examined  microscopi- 
cally, in  its  own  juice,  we  observe  the  alternate  dim  and  light  transverse  discs. 
Aniici,  Krause,  and  Dobie  showed  that  a  tine  dark  line  runs  across  the  light  disc, 
and  divides  it  into  two  (fig.  367).  This  line  has  been  called  Dobie's  line  or 
intermediate  line.     Amici  resolved  it  into  a  row  of  granules,  and  by  others  (e.g., 
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Krause)  it  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  existence  of  a  membrane, — hence  it  is  called 
KrauBe'B  membrane, — which  runs  transversely  across  tlic  fibre,  being  attached  all 
round  to  the  sareolemma,  thus  dividing  each  fibre  into  a  series  of  compartment* 
placed  end  to  end.     Henscu  described  a  disc  or  stripe  in  the  centre  of  the  dim 

[On  Kinase's  theory  each  miucular  compartment  contains  (1)  a  broad  dim 
disc,  which  is  the  contractile  part  of  the  sareous  substance.  It  is  doubly  refractive 
(anhjotropouB),  and  is  composed  of  Bowman's  sarcous 
elements.  (2)  On  each  end  of  this  disc,  and  between  it 
and  Kmuse's  membranes,  is  a  narrower,  clear,  homo- 
geneous, and  but  singly  retractile  (isotropous),  soft  or 
fluid  substance,  which  forms  the  lateral  disc  of  Eugel- 
mann.  In  some  insects  it  contains  a  row  of  refractive 
granules,  constituting  the  granular  layer  of  Flbgcl. 
If  a  muscular  fibre  bo  stretched  and  stained  with  log- 
wood, the  central  (art  of  the  dim  disc  appears  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  two  ends  of  the  same  disc.  This  lias 
been  described  as  a  separate  disc,  and  is  called  the  median 
disc  of  Hensen  (fig.  366,  4,  c). 

[Iti  nil  unaltered  nine,  the  dim  broad  striiic  may  appear  homo- 
geneous, but  after  a  time  it  cleaves  throughout  its  entire  extent 
in  the  Ions  axis  or  the  fibre  into  a  Lumber  of  prismatic  elements 
of  fibrils,  the  aarcons  elements  of  Bowman  (lij;.  368).  These  a 
first  are  prisms  tic,  but  as  they  solidify  they  shrink  slid  seem  to 
squeeze  out  of  tliom  a  Ituid,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
stricted in  the  centre.  This  separation  into  bundles  of  tibrils  with 
an  inlerstitial  mailer  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  seen  on  transverse 
section  of  a  frozen  muscle,  and  known  as  Cohnbeim's  areas  (fig. 
368,  2,  e).  In  all  probability  the  cleavage  also  extends  through  the  lateral  discs,  and  thus 
fibrils  are  formed  by  longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  fibre.] 

[HubcIm  of  Arthropods,.— Engeliusnn  showed  that  the  muscles  of  these  animals  have  a  large 
number  of  discs.  In  a  muscle  of  au  animal  killed  by  being  plunged  into  alcohol,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lens  of  the  microscope,  one  sees — 

1.  The  brood  dim  disc,  composed  of  two  daikcr  lateral  i»rtiona  or  discs,  : 
thit  of  Hensen,  between  them.  In  fig.  368  the  whole  disc  is  marked  <j,  a 
distinguished  as  A. 

2.  On  both  sides  of  this  is  a  small,  clear,  slightly  refractive  stripe,  J,  c. 
of  Engelinann'B  isotropous  stripes. 

3.  On  both  sides  there  follows  symmetrically  a  dark  strongly  refractive  stripe,  N,  corre- 
sponding to  Eugelmauu's  accessory  slripo  and  Flugel's  granular  layer. 

i.  Then  ou  both  sides  there  is  a  clear,  feebly  refractive  disc,  E. 

5.  Beyond  K  is  a  small  dark,  highly  refractive  stripe,  Z — usually  the  darkest— corresponding 
to  the  A i ii id- Krause  line.] 

[From  Z  the  stripes  are  repeated  in  the  inverse  order  lo  Q,  then  in  the  same  order  to  Z,  nnd 


Fig.  387. 

Muscular  fibre  of  a  rabbit. 

«,  disc.;  4,  light  disc;  e, 

intermediate  or  Dobic'f 

line  ;  u,  nucleus  seen  in 


a  lighter  disc— 


nes ponding  ti 


[If  Ihe  lens  of  the  microscope  be  raised,  to  get  a  more  superficial  view  of  the  fibre,  the 
distribution  of  the  light  is  reversed  (tig.  368,  II),  as  all  strongly  refractive  sections  become 
light  and  all  feebly  refractive  appear  darker,  while  with  a  deep  i«isition  of  the  lens,  the  reverse- 
is  the  case.] 

[Experiment  shows  that  the  dim  disc  rapidly  swell  a  up  in  dilute  acids,  mid  also  that  the 
dim  discs  (QJ,  the  accessory  discs  (N),  and  the  Ainici-Krause  line  (K),  stain  more  deeply  with 
logwood  than  the  other  discs,  aud  A  less  than  the  rest  of  Q.  ] 

{If  a  muscle  which  has  been  some  time  in  alcohol  be  examined  as  to  its  longitudinal 
■triation,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  rods  with  light  intervals  between  them  (fig.  86S1 
The  rods  are  thicker  at  their  ends,  and  thinner  and  lighter  at  their  middle,  liollett  regards 
the  clear  intervals  between  these  rods  as  consisting  of  sarcoplasma,  a  body  closely  related  to 
protoplasm,  and  the  rods  as  bundles  of  fibrilhe  or  "  muscle-columns."] 

[If  a  lnusclo  be  acted  upon  by  certain  acids  the  relative  appearance  of  the  muscle- columns  and 
the  sarcoplasma  is  altered  ;  nnd  the  latter  may  appear  in  three  and  in  gold  preparations  ns  a 
plexus  of  fibrils  with  regular  longitudinal  aud  transverse  meshes  (Mtlland,  Marshall,  fig.  370.] 

Muscle-Bods,—  Schiller  describes  the  appearance  differently  :— Double  rows  of  granules  are 
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seen  lyitigin  or  nt  tlio  boundaries  of  the  light  streaks  (discs),  anil  very  fine  longitudinal  lines 
may  be  detected  running  through  the  dark  streak  (dim  disc)  and  uniting  the  minute  granules. 
Those  fine  lines,  with  their  enlarged  extremities,  are  "  nrascle-rods."  They  are  most  conspicuous 
itl  insects.  During  the  con  traction  of  a  living  muscular  fibre,  Schiifcr  describes  the  "  reversal 
of  the  stripes"  (§  297)  as  follows  :— "  When  the  fibres  contract,  the  light  stripes  are  seen,  as 
the  fibres  shorten  and  thicken,  to  become  dark,  an  apparent  reversal  being  thereby  produced 
iu  the  stria;.  This  reversal  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  rows  of  dark  dots  and  the  forma- 
tion by  their  juxtaposition  and  blending  of  dark  discs,  whilst  the  muscular  substance  between 
these  discs  has  by  contrast  a  bright  appearance. "  With  polarised  light  iu  a  living  niusrular 
fibre,  all  the  sarcous  substance,  except  the  muscle-rod,  is  doubly  refractive  or  auisotropous,  so 
that  it  appears  bright  on  a  dark  field  when  the  Nicola  prisms  are  crossed,  while  under  the 
same  conditions   contracted    muscle  and   dead    muscle    show  alternate   dark  and  light    bands 

The  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles  arc  found  immediately  under  the  sareolcrama 
iu  all  mammals,  and  tlieir  long  axis  lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre  (8  to  13  /i 
long,  3  to  4  u,  broad). 

[In  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  reptiles,  and  some  other  animals,  eg.,  the  red  muscles  of  the 
rabbit  mid  liar*  and  in  some  muscles  of  birds,  they  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre  surrounded 

nail  amount  of  pro- 
ii.]      When      they 
immediately  under 
the  sarcolemma  they  are 
ir  less  flattened,  anil 
bedded   in   a  small 
of  protoplasm  (fig. 
1  and  2,  K).      They 
nin  oneortwoniicleoli, 
and   it   is   said   that   the 
protoplasm  sends  out  fine 
processes  which  unite  with 
similar  processes  from  ail- 
joining  corpuscles,  so  that, 
according    to    this    view, 
a  branched    protoplasmic 
-  ■"-"-—■-— ".-..  network  exists  under  the 

pj_    jgg  sarcoid] i ma.  [Each  nucleus 

s'         '  baa  a  reticulated  appcar- 

iigh  position  of  the  lens,  ance  due  to  the  presence 
•oaition.  Fig.  3 tifi.—  Muscular  fibre  of  of  a  plexus  of  fibrils,  con- 
sisting of  chromatin  ;  in 
its  meshes  lies  an  achro- 
specially  large  in  Otiorhyuchus  planalus,  one  of  the  beetles, 
i  of  the  nuclei  Lave  been  observed.  The  nuclei  are  not  seen 
perfectly  fresh  muscle,  because,  until  they  have  undergone  sonic  change,  their  refractive 
index  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sarcous  substance.]  They  become  specially  evident  after 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Histogeuetically,  they  arc  the  remainder  of  the  celts  from  which 
the  muscular  fibres  were  developed  (fig.  366,  7).  According  to  M.  Schultze,  the  sarcous 
substance  is  an  intercellular  substance  differentiated  and  formed  by  their  activity.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  centres  of  nutrition  for  the  muscular  fibres.  In  amphibians,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  they  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  fibres  between  the  fibrils. 

Sarcoplaaina.  —  It  is  said  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle-corpuscles  forms  a  fine  network 
throughout  the  whole  muscular  fibre,  the  transverse  branches  taking  the  course  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  Dobic's,  lino  and  the  longitudinal  l>rmn:lira  running  in  I ] i ■:■  interstices  between 
Cohnheim's  areas,  constituting  the  siireiipliisina  [Iktzitis,  Ilremer,  Mellaait,  fig.  370). 

Relation  to  Tendons.— According  to  Toldt,  the  delicate  connective- tisane 
elements,  which  cover  the  several  muscular  fibres,  pass  from  the  ends  of  the  latter 
directly  into  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  tendon.  The  end  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  ]  (crimps  united  to  the  smooth  surface  or  hollow-  end  of  the  tendon 
by  menus  of  a  special  cement  (Weismann — fig.  371,  H).  In  arthropod:!,  the 
sarcolemma  pa^e-  directly  into  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  tendon  (Lei/diij). 
The  tendon  itself  consists  of  longitudinally  arranged  bundles  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  with  cells — tendon  «•#«— embracing  them  (p.  573).  There  is  a  loose  capsule 
or  sheath  of  connective -tissue — the  peritendineum  of  K  oilman— surrounding  the 


Fig.  368. — Insects'  muscle;  I 
and  II  with  a  dccpci 
Carabus  cancel  La  tus. 
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whole  and  carrying  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  tendons  move 
in  the  tendon-sheaths,  which  are  moistened  by  a  mucous  fluid.  In  most  situations, 
muscular  fibres  are  attached  by  means  of  tendons  to  some  fixed  point,  but  in  other 
situations  (face)  the  ends  terminate  between  the  connective- 
tissue  elements  of  the  skin.  [Relation  to  clastic  fibres,  p.  564.  j 
[Blood-VesaelB  of  Muscle.— Muscles,  being  very  active 
organs,  are  richly  supplied  with  blood.  The  hlood-supply  of 
a  muscle  differs  from  some  organs 
in  not  constituting  an  actual  vas- 
cular unit,  supplied  only  by  one 
artery  and  one  vein,  thus  being 
unlike  the  kidney,  spleen,  &c. 
Each  muscle  usually  receives  several 
branches  from  different  arteries, 
and  branches  enter  it  at  certain 
distances  along  its  whole  length. 
The  artery  and  vein  usually  lie 
together  in  the  connective-tissue  of 
the  perimysium,  while  the  capil- 
laries lie  in  the  endomysium.  The 
capillaries  lie  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  hut  outside  the  sarco- 
lemma,  where  they  form  an  elon- 
gated rich  plexus  with  numerous 
transverse  branches  (fig.  372).     The  lymph  to  nourish  the 


FiR.  370.  Fig.  371. 

Fig.  370.— Network  in  a  muscular  fibre.    Fig.  371.  - 
Relation  of  a  tendon,  S,  to  its  muscular  fibre. 


Fig.  372.  Fig.  373. 

Fig.  372.— Injected  blood-  vesse la  of  u  human  muscle,     a,  small  artery  ;  6,  vein  ;  e,  capillaries. 

x  2S0.     Fig.  373.— Blood  -vessels  of  a  rabbit's  red  muscle  injected  ;  A,  artery  ;  V,  veins; 

H,  dilatations  on  the  transverse  branch  of  the  capillaries;  in,   position  of  tho  muscular 

fibres  which  are  omitted  ;  a,  longitudinal  sinuous  brandies. 
traverse  the  sarcolemma  to  reach  the  former.     In  the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit 
(e.g.,  semitendinosus)    the   capillaries   are    more  wavy,  while  on   the  transverse 
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branches  of   some  of   the   capillaries,   and    on    the  veins,  there   are    small,  rival, 
saccular  dilatations  (fig.  373),  winch  act  as  reservoirs  for  blood  (Banvier).] 

(Sp.illi'li.*]/  IS  ti  ■  Is*  that  llif  iiil'ii..-  I'm  in  n  <  ■  1  ■  j  h  .  plexus  in  muscle,  with  i]!!inlr;iii«iihir  meshes, 
the  long  axis  beinj,'  in  the  direction  nf  1 1 1 . ■  til  .res.  From  lliia  linn  arteries  proceed  nt  right  angles 
to  break  up  into  capiltiirica.  In  n  relaied  muscle  the  capillaries  arc  extended,  1-ut  iu  a  con- 
tracted muBcla  they  are  more  or  less  curved.  The  veins  ran  along  with  the  arteries,  and  are 
provided  with  valves  even  to  their  finest  branches.  Each  muscle  is  tn  l«i  regarded  as  a  clnsed 
system  for  ita  blood -stream.  There  is  go  free  an  anastomosis  iu  muscle  rs  to  permit  of  a  frei 
distribution  of  Mood  l'i  all  its  ]nirlB,  while  the  venous  system  is  so  umnfccd  that  the  product 
of  muscular  metabolism  lire  earned  out  of  tin?  mosele  iw  ipiickly  and  completely  as  possible.] 

[Lymphatics.  — We  kn-.w  very  little  uf  tin'  Ivmpli.ilics  i,f  nm-cl.-,  .ililn.iie.li  i  I  ■  -  -  hmj  din  tics  of 
ttfmion  and  fascia  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Ludwig  and  Sehweiggcr-Seidel.  There  are 
lymphatics  iu  the  cndonivsiimi  of  tin-  bruit ,  which  arc  continuous  with  lhn.se  tinder  the  peri- 
cardium. This  subject  still  requires  further  investigation.  Com[iare  the  lymphatics  of  the 
ficscin  lata  ol  Hie  dog  (tig.  278,  §  201).] 

Enlrance  of  the  Nerve.— The  (run  a*-  of  tlie  motor  nerve,  as  a  rule,  fillers  the  mtiBcle  at  ita 
geometrical  centre  (,SV/<ic>M. ) ;  hence,  the  |ioinC  of  entrance  in  muscles  with  long,  [mallei,  or 
spindle-shaped  iil'ii's  lies  neiir  ils  middle.  It  tlie  muscle  v.illi  p.ir.dl.l  lil.n-s  is  inoi.'  than  •>  to 
8  centimetres  [1-  :s  inches]  in  length,  several  branches  enler  lis  middle.  In  triangular  muscles, 
tint  point  of  eiil)iiin.-e  of  tin-  nerve  is  liisplne.-d  more  Inwnnls  tin-  slum;;  teli'liiiou.s  ]ioint  of  con. 
yergence  or  the  muscular  fibres.  A  nerve-fibre  usually  enters  a  muscle  at  the  point  whan  there 
is  the  least  displacement  of  the  muscular  substance  during  contraction. 

Hotor  Nerve  to  Muscle.— Every  muscle-fibre  receives  a  motor  nerve-fibre 
(rig.  36G,  1,  N).     Each  nerve  dues  not  contain  originally  as  many  motor  nei 

fibres  ns  there  are  muscular 
fibres  in  the  muscle  it  enters; 
in  the  human  eye-muse" 
there  are  only  3  nerve-fibres 
to  7  muscular  fibres;  in 
other  muscles  (dog),  1  nerve- 
'    i  to  40  or  80  (Ti-r-jaxl). 
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muscle  it  must  divide, 
which  occurs  dichotiimously 
[at  Ranvier'a  nodes],  the 
.  structure  undergoing 
change  until  there  are 
nelly  u  many  nerve-fibres  as 
muscular  fibres.  In  warm- 
blooded  animals  each  mus- 
cular fibre  lias  only  one, 
while  cold-blooded  animals  have  several  points  of  insertion  of  the  nerve-fibre. 
(&tJM&M»ff).  A  nerve-fibre  enters  each  muscular  fibre,  and  where  it  enters 
forme  on  eminence.  (ZJoy'ir,  1K40),  the  eminence  of  Doyere,  or  "motorial  end- 
plate"  or  "motor  spray"  of  Kiihne  (figs.  366,  1,  e,  374,  376,  376,  377). 

[The  elalxmite  investigations  of  K.  Ways  on  the  exact  distribution  of  nerve-fibres 
in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  have  ci  inclusively  proved—  apart  from  i.x|n'riinental  reasons 
—that  parts  of  muscles  receive  no  nerve-fibres  at  all,  certain  portions  being  free 
from  nerves,  e.;/.,  the  terminal  portions  of  the  surtornu  muscle  of  the  frog.  This 
has  been  proved  for  all  classes  of  vertrlirut.es  except  osseous  fishes.] 

[The  mode  of  termination  of  it  motor  nerve  in  a  muscular  iibre  is  not  the  Bamo 
in  all  animals,  but  in  every  case  it  pierces  the  sure  idem  ma,  and  its  ultimate  < 
tribution  bus  a  distinct  hvpoleiimial  character.  The  Ih.yore's  eminence  is  present 
in  most  mammals  ami  reptiles,  but  in  amphibians  and  birds  the  ending  is  flat  on 
the  muscle-fibre.  Most  of  the  results  known  to  us  have  been  worked  out  by 
Kiihne.  The  nerve -en  dings,  then,  are  confined  to  very  small  spots  or  areas  on  the 
muscular  fibres,  termed   by  Kiihne   ''fields  of  innervation."     Most  nerve-fibres 
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liave  only  one  such  held  bnt  very  hmg  hhn-s  may  have,  ul  most,  eight,  One  or 
iiinii-  mcdullat.-d  iii'i'vc-lilii'i'.s  pa*;.— on  preterminal  or  i>|ii Ictumal  fibres — from  tin* 
point  of  division  of  the  nerve-tihre  to  the  muscular  fibre,  to  pawn  into  tin-  ucrvc- 

fltinfln      The  nerve  -endings  ~isi  (.f  divisions  of  llic  axin)  cylinder,  which  arc 

distributed  over  the  sareous  substance  witlnmt  (sn  fur  as  is  known)  forming  any 
direct  connection  with  it.  Tlir  endings,  however,  lie  in  direct  contact  with  it. 
This  branched  arrangement  of  the  axis-cylinder  under  the  sarculcuiiiia  Kiilinc  has 
called  ;i  " mot  or- spray "  ("mutoiisclies  (ii'ivi'ih "),  mill  tin:  mode  of  distribution  of 

the  liranchcs  varies  in  iliihTent  class.*.*  of  animals.  In  tin'  flOg  (lig.  576),  tailed 
amphibians,  and  birds,  the  hypolemmal  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder  fmni  lmy'in't- 
likr  and  branched  endings.     In  the  hard,  snakes,  and  mammals,  the  bananas 

lire  often   curved   or   twisted,  1    possessed  ,,f  ],,lies,   mill   us   the  division   is  very 

variable,  then  ia  every  form  from  n  simple  liook-likc  bend  to  u  highly  arliorcscent 
termination  (fig.  375).] 

j  W'Ijiti'  ;i  tor  nerve  enters  u  muscular   fihre    ;it    the   eminence   of    Pi'Vi'iv,  the 

■heath  of  the  nerve-fibre,  known  us  the  perineural  or  Henle'a  sheath  (S   3-1), 
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't.ii-  leiiniiiiiliuns  in  ii  li/aiil,  jttmiiieil  by  methylene  blue,  a,  iiiiiweulnr  tiliri-s  ;  I 
trunk,  which  «]>lits  up  into  nonll  lirandK*.  ,-,  cuiilaniing  u  few  mcdullated  fibres 
mcdulliiteil  librca,  tt,  t-inl  in  iin>:.>ii:il  i'inl-|>latos,  c. 
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becomes  continueus  with  the  sarcoleinnni.  Tie'  eminence  its.'lf  consists  of  a  mass 
of  protoplasm — or  BanMphwm — called  by  Kiilme  sarcoglia— which  contains  gran- 
ules and  nuclei,  the  latter  with  a  membrane  and  peculiar  nucleoli ;  the  nuclei 
themselves  arc  the  fundamental  or  basal  nuclei  of  the  sareoglia.  The  outer  surface 
■of  the  eminence  is  covered  by  a  membrane  cidled  telolemma  l.y  Kiihue,  hut 
which  in  reality  consists  of  two  membranes,  an  outer  one,  the  epilemma,  con- 
tinuous with  the  perineum!  or  II  mile's  sheath,  and  an  inner  one,  the  endolemma, 
the  continuation  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  "f  the  nerve-fihrc,  both  ultimately  being 
connected  with  the  sarcolcinma.  As  the  nerve  pierces  the  muscular  fibre,  it  loses 
its  myelin,  and  with  it  disappears  the  keratin  sheath  or  axileiuma  of  the  axis- 
cylinder,  so  thiit  the  .spray-like  ending  is  accompanied  only  by  the  telolemma  (tig. 
377).  The  telolemma  contains  nuclei  which  me  derived  from  llenle's  sheath 
(iSTfl/w).] 

Jin  some  animals,  such  as  the  lizard,  in  order  to  see  the  nerve-terminations,  it  is 
icient  to  slain  portions  of  fresh  muscles   with   Kola  (hid 'a  logwood  or  to  inject 
methylene  blue  into  the  blood  (tig.  375).] 
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[Xerve-endings,  then,  are  sublemmar,  anil  tlic  terminations  of  the  nerves  never 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  muscular  fibre,  hut  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  contractile  prism  or  cylinder  moistened  by  the  fluids  of  the  muscle.  In  many 
cases  the  striped  sulwtauce  is  separated  from  the  blunt  nerve-endings  by  some 
of  the  sarcoglia,  which  in  some  cases  penetrate  ami  traverse  the  other  constituent  of 
the  fibre.  The  latter  Kilhne  has  called 
"rhabdia."  Thcantler-likedivisionof 
the  axis-cylinder  or  spray,  in  contact 
with  th^  miiTuhir  substance,  serves 
In  conduct  tin-  .x.  itation  from  the 
formi-r  to  the  latter,  but  excitation 
of  the  muscular  substance  is  never 
transmitted  in  the  reverse  order  to 
tin'  nerve-ending  (AwAm«).] 

Each  muscular 


i'ig.  m. 

—Motor  nerve -ending  i 


1'rofile  \ 


Fig.  377. 
£  (A'flfiHf).       . 
■oof  the  nerve  ;  b,  b,  nuclei  of  the  branched  of  the  axial  cylinder  ; 
c,  r,  f,  nuclei  of  Henle's  sheath  ;  e,  muscle  nuclei.     Fig.  877. — Motor    : 
nerve-ending  in  lizards,  mammals,  and  man.    Schematic  after  Kiihne. 

A,  ax  is  -cylinder  :  A1,  A',  terminal  branches  of  A  ;  a,  a,  myelin  of  nerves; 
'/,  perineural  or  Henie's  sheath,  and  its  nuclei  (e);  d,  nuclei  of  tclolerama  ; 

B,  bed  ;  D,  large  granule  in  II  ;  C,  nuclei  of  the  bed  ;  E,  muscle  nuclei ; 
F,  contractile  substance. 


muscles     of 

sects.    By  Golgi'a 

.    method         Cnjal 

finds   that  there 

is  revealed  on  the 

muscular  fibres  of 

Calliphora  vomit  - 

■■'i  a  plexus  of 

re-fibril*,  with 

vc-c.ells  at  the 

Sensory  fibres  also  occur  in  muscles,  and  they  are  the  channels  for  muscular 
sensibility.  They  seem  to  lie  distributed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sarcolemnia 
where  they  form  a  branched  plexus  and  wind  round  the  muscular  fibres  {Arvdt, 
Saelm);  but,  according  to  Tschirjew,  the  sensory  nerves  traverse  the  substance 
of  the  muscle,  and  after  dividing  dichotoniously,  end  only  in  the  aponeurosis, 
either  suddenly  or  by  means  of  a  small  swelling— a  view  confirmed  by  Rauber. 
The  existence  of  sensory  nerves  in  muscles  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  of  a  motor  nerve,  e.g.,  the  phrenic,  causes  increase  of 
the  blood-pressure  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (Attp,  Kmealnrttly,  Naicroeki),  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are  inflamed  they  arc  painful.  They  of  course 
do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Red  and  Pale  Muscle*. — In  many  fishes  (skate,  plaice,  herring,  marker?!)  (IP'.  Stirling), 
birds,  ami  mammals  (rabbits),  there  arc  two  kinds  of  striped  tnnscle  (ATnwat),  differing  in 
colour,  histological  structure  (Ranvicr),  and  pliysiu!or.ic;il  prupt-i-iic.i  i.K>weA;-r  and  Stirling). 
Some  are  "red,"  e.g.,  the  salens  and  scmitendinomis  of  the  rabbit,  and  others  "pale,"  e.g., 
the  adductor  magnus.  [All  the  muscles  of  the  bat  are  red.]  In  the  pale  muscles  the  fibres  arc 
thinner,  the  transverse  striation  is  thicker,  their  longitudinal  striation  less  marked,  and  their 
nuclei  fewer  than  in  the  red  muscles  (Hanvitr) ;  they  contain  less  glycogen,  water,  anil  myosin. 
[\V.  Stirling  finds  that  the  red  muscles  in  in.iny  lislies,  <-.;/.,  the  mackerel,  contain  granules  of 
oil,  and  present  nil  tho  appearance  of  muscle  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  pale 
muscles,  lying  side  by  aids,  contain  no  fatty  granules.] 

Julius   Arnold   found   in  human  muscles  an   extensive  distribution  of   pale  fibres  amongst 
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the  red  ones,  and  indeed  in  the  same  muscle  in  the  frog  and  mammals,  red  and  pale  fibres 
occur  together  ;  in  fact,  this  is  tho  case  in  almost  every  muscle  {Griitzncr). 

[Spectrum  of  Muscle. — The  red  colour  of  the  ordinary  skeletal  muscle  is  due  to  haemoglobin 
in  the  sarcous  substance  {Kiihiie).  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  retained  after  all 
tho  blood  is  washed  out  of  the  vessels,  when  a  thin  muscle  still  shows  the  absorption-bands  of 
haemoglobin  when  examined  with  the  spectroscope.] 

[Myo-h®matin.  —  MacMunn  points  out  that  although  most  voluntary  muscles  owe  their 
colour  to  hemoglobin,  it  is  accompanied  by  myo-hsematin  in  most  ca8«\s.  and  sometimes  entirely 
replaced  by  it  (§  293).  Myo-haematin  is  found  in  the  heart  of  vertebrates,  in  the  papillary 
muscles  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  abundance  in  the  pectoral  muscles  of  pigeons,  and  in 
some  muscles  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  e.g.,  certain  beetles  (Hydrophilus,  Dytiscus),  the 
common  fly,  and  other  insects,  spiders,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs.] 

Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Heart.— The  mammalian  cardiac  muscle  has  certain 
peculiarities  already  mentioned  (§43): — (1)  It  is  striped,  but  it  is  involuntary; 
(2)  it  lias  no  sareolemnia ;  (3)  its  fibres  branch  and  anastomose  ;  (4)  the  transverse 
striation  is  not  so  distinct,  and  it  is  sometimes  striated  longitudinally  ;  (5)  the 
nucleus  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  cell  (see  §  43).  [The  cardiac  muscle,  viewed 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  stands  midway  between  striped  and  unstriped 
muscle.  Its  contraction  occurs  slowly  and  lasts  for  a  long  time  (p.  99),  while, 
although  it  is  transversely  striped,  it  is  involuntary.] 

[Purkinje's  Fibres. — These  fibres,  which  form  a  plexus  of  greyish  fibres  uuder  the  endo- 
cardium of  the  heart  of  ruminants,  have  been  described  already  (fig.  38) ;  the  cells  have,  as  it 
were,  advanced  only  to  a  certain  stage  of  development  (§  46).] 

Development  of  Muscular  Fibre. — Each  muscular  fibre  is  developed  from  a  uni-nucleated  cell 
of  the  mcsoblost,  which  elongates  into  the  form  of  a  spindle.  As  the  cell  elongates,  the  nuclei 
multiply.  The  superficial  or  parietal  part  of  the  cell-substance  shows  transverse  markings  (fig. 
366,  7),  while  the  nuclei  with  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  are  continuous  along  the  axis  of 
the  fibre,  where  they  remain  in  some  animals,  but  in  man  they  pass  to  the  surface  where  they 
come  to  lie  under  the  sarcolcmma.  The  muscles  of  the  young  are  smaller  and  have  fewer  fibres 
than  those  of  adults  {Budge).  In  developing  muscle,  tho  number  of  fibres  is  increased  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  muscle-corpuscles,  which  form  new  fibres. 

According  to  P.meth,  in  old  individuals  separate  cells  with  aggregation  of  contractile 
substance —so-called  Sarcoplasts — unite  to  form  new  muscular  fibres.  Sig.  Mayer  regards 
these  structures  as  retrogressive  structures,  and  he  calls  them  Sarcolytes  (§  103,  II.). 

Occurrence  in  lower  Animals. — Striped  muscle,  besides  occurring  in  the  corresponding  organs 
of  vertebrata,  occurs  in  the  iris  and  choroid  of  birds.  The  arthropoda  have  only  striped  muscle, 
the  molluscs,  worms,  and  echinoderms  chiefly  smooth  muscles  ;  in  the  latter  are  muscles  with 
double  oblique  striation  (Schtcalbe). 

2.  Non-striped  Muscle. — [Distribution. — It  occurs  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  body,  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  lower  half  of  the  human  oesophagus,  stomach, 
small  and  large  intestine,  muscularis  mucosae  of  the  intestinal  tract,  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  infundibula  of  the 
lung,  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter,  bladder,  urethra,  vas  deferens,  vesicular  seminales, 
and  prostate  ;  corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosa  penis,  ovary,  Fallopian  tube,  uterus, 
skin,  ciliary  muscle,  iris,  upper  eyelid,  spleen  and  capsule  of  lymphatic  glands, 
tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  gall-bladder,  in  ducts  of  glands,  and  in  some  other 
situations.] 

[Structure. — Smooth  muscular  fibres  consist  of  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped 
elongated  cells,  with  their  ends  either  tapering  to  fine  points  or  divided  (fig.  378). 
These  contractile  fibre-cells  may  be  isolated  by  steeping  a  piece  of  the  tissue  in  a 
30  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitric  acid.  They  are 
45  to  230  ft  [u^q-  to  j  .Jo-  in.]  in  length,  and  4  to  10  ft  [60*00  to  Tj-gW  *n-]  ln  breadth, 
Each  cell  contains  a  solid  oval  elongated  nucleus,  which  may  contain  one  or  more 
nucleoli.  It  is  brought  into  view  by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  by  staining 
reagents.  The  mass  of  the  cell  appears  more  or  less  homogeneous,  although  in 
some  places  the  cell-substance  shows  longitudinal  fibrillation,  [and  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  elastic  envelope.  They  are  not  doubly  refractive,  so  that  the  aniso- 
tropous  substance  seems  to  be  absent].     [Method. — This  fibrillation  is  revealed 
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more  distinctly  thus : — Place  the  mesentery  of  a  newt  (K/ein)  or  the  bladder  of  the 
salamandra  maculata  (Fhmmintj)  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chromate, 
and  afterwards  stain  it  with  picro-earmine.  Kach  cell  consists  of  a  thin  elastic 
sheath  (sarcolemma  of  Krause)  enclosing  a  hundle  of  fibrils  (F)  wlrich  run  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  within  the  fibre  (tig.  379).  They  are  continuous  at  the 
poles  of  the  nucleus  with  the  plexus  of  fibrils  which  lies  within  the  nucleus,  and, 
according  to  Klein,  they  are  the  contractile  part,  and  when  they  contract  the 
sheath  becomes  shrivelled  transversely  and  exhibits  what  looks  like  thickenings 
(S).  These  fibrils  have  been  observed  by  Flemming  in  the  cells  while  living. 
Sometimes  the  cells  are  branched,  while  in  the  frog's  bladder  they  are  triradiate.j 
[Arrangement  of  the  fibres. — Sometimes  the  fibres  occur  singly,  but  usually 
they  are  arranged  in  groups,  forming  lamellae,  sheets,  or  bundles,  or  in  a  plexiform 


Fig.  378.  Fig.  379.  Fig.  380. 

Fig.  378.— Smooth  muscular  fibres  (10) ;  (11)  transverse  section.  Fig.  379. — Smooth  muscular 
fibre  from  the  mesentery  of  a  newt  (ammonium  chromate).  X,  nucleus  ;  F,  fibrils ;  S, 
markings  in  the  sheath.     Fig.  380. — Termination  of  nerve  in  non-striped  muscle. 

manner,  the  bundles  being  surrounded  by  connective-tissue.]  A  very  delicate 
elastic  cement^substance  unites  the  individual  cells  to  each  other.  [This  cement 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  transverse  section 
(fig.  378,  11)  they  appear  oval  or  polygonal,  with  the  delicate  homogeneous  cement 
between  them ;  but,  as  the  fibres  are  cut  at  various  levels,  the  areas  are  unequal 
in  size,  and  all  of  them,  of  course,  are  not  divided  at  the  position  of  the  nucleus.] 

They  vary  in  length  from  1 J^  to  vr^  of  an  inch  ;  those  in  the  middle  coat  of 
the  arteries  are  short,  while  they  are  long  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  especially  so 
in  the  pregnant  uterus.  According  to  Engelmann,  the  separation  of  the  smooth 
muscular  substance  into  its  individual  spindle-like  elements  is  a  past-mmiem  change 
of  the  tissue.  [Sometimes  transverse  thickenings  are  seen,  which  are  not  due  to 
transverse  striation,  but  to  a  partial  contraction.  Occasionally  they  have  a  tendin- 
ous insertion.] 

Blood-vessels  in  Smooth  Muscle. — Non-striped  muscle  is  richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  and  the  capillaries  form  elongated  meshes  between  the  fibres, 
[although  it  is  not  so  vascular  as  striped  muscle.]  Lymphatics  also  occur  between 
the  fibres. 

Motor  Nerves  to  Smooth  Muscle. — According  to  J.  Arnold,  they  consist  of 
medullated  and  non-medullated  fibres  [derived  from  the  sympathetic  system]  which 
form  a  plexus — ground  plexus — partly  provided  with  ganglionic  cells,  and  lying  in 
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the  connective-tissue  of  the  perimysium.  [The  fibres  are  surrounded  with  an 
endothelial  sheath.]  Small  branches  [composed  of  bundles  of  fibrils]  are  given  off 
from  this  plexus,  forming  the  intermediary  plexus  with  angular  nuclei  at  the 
nodal  points.  It  lies  cither  immediately  upon  the  musculature  or  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue between  the  individual  bundles.  From  the  intermediary  plexus,  the 
finest  fibrilUe  (03  to  05  ^)  jmss  off,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  reunite  to  form 
the  intermuscular  plexus  (fig.  380,  d),  which  lies  in  the  cement  suUtance  between 
the  muscle-cells,  to  cud,  according  to  Frankenhauscr,  in  the  nucleoli  of  the  nucleus, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus  (itwr/iy).  According  to  J.  Arnold,  the 
fibrils  traverse  the  fibre  and  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  fibres  appear  to  be  strung  upon 
a  fibril  passing  through  their  nuclei.  According  to  Lowit,  the  fibrils  reach  only 
the  interstitial  sulistunce,  while  Gscheidlcn  also  observed  that  the  finest  terminal 
fibrils,  one  of  which  goes  to  each  muscular  fibre,  ran  along  tho  margins  of  the 
latter  (fig.  380).  Tho  course  of  these  fibrils,  can  only  be  traced  after  the  action  of 
gold  chloride.  [Kanvier  has  traced  their  terminations  in  the  stomach  of  the 
leech.] 

[Muscle-spindles. — Here  anil  there  in  muscles  there  exist  peculiar  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
or  single  fibres,  to  which  there  proceeds  a  large  nerve-tibra  enveloped  in  several  sheaths.  The 
nerve  perforates  the  sheath  and  terminates  in  the  muscular  fibre  or  fibres.  They  were  first 
described  by  Kuilifcer  in  1662,  and  the  above  name  was  given  them  by  Kiihnein  1863.  They 
appear  to  exist  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates.  Tlicso  bodies  were  afterwards  called  sarcoplaata 
by  Kiibne.  Similar  bodies  were  described  by  Roth  as  "  uenro- muscular  trunklets."  In  frogs' 
muscles  they  consist  of  groups  of  3-10  very  fine  muscular  fibres  supplied  by  a  large  nerve- 
fibre  covered  with  several  sheaths,  and  as  they  are  thickest  where  the  nerve  enters,  and  taper 
somewhat  towards  their  extremities,  they  received  from  KUhiic,  the  namo.of  "  muscle-spindles, " 
although  Kiillikev  called  tlitui  "muscle-buds."  As  Kanvier  points  out,  the  sheaths  are  not 
unlike  the  lainellated  sheath  of  a  nerve.  These  structures  occur  in  the  muscles  of  frogs,  reptiles, 
and  higher  animals,  and  even  in  human  muscles;  they  seem  to  be  muscular  fibres  in  pro- 
cess of  dividing  longitudinally  {Kollikrr},  although  Urenier  regards  them  as  muscular  fibres  in 
process  of  development.] 

[Structure  of  Tendon.— A  tendon  consists  chiefly  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  a 
very  few  elastic  fibres.     The  white  fibres  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, and  if  a  tendon  be  macerated  in  picric  aeid  or  10 
per  eent.  solution  of  common  salt  and  then  frayed  out  at  one       *      ■*    ,^A     , 
end,  the  fine  delicate  fibrils  which  compose   the  fibres  are     |'    | 
readily  obtained.     The    fibres  are   partially  covered   by  the     W, 
tendon-cells,  which  are  simply  modified  connective- tissue  tor-     i       l^.j  1'J 
puseles.     In  a  longitudinal   section   of   a   tendon   the    cells     tjj 
appear  as  fusiform  nucleated  cells  lying  in  rows,  in  single     k-  < 

file,  between   the  bundles.     If,  however,  the   tendons,  e.g.,     \? 
from  the  tail  of  a  rat  or  mouse,  are  stained  with  gold  ehoride,      E>.  I    f 
the  gold  stains   the  protoplasm  of   the  tendons  deeper   Hum 
the  fibres,  so  that  then  the  shape  and  relation  of  the  cells 
can  be  more  readily  studied.     The  cells  are  flattened  quadri-  Fig.  381. 

lateral  plates,  which  clasp  tho  fibrous  bundles,  covering  them.  Tendon-cells,  tail  of  a 
however,  only  on  one  side.  They  lie  in  rows  on  the  fibres  f**-  "<  Cells>  t?n_ 
,c_   ooi\  don   seen   on    edge 

\"S-  J®1)-  and     embracing    a 

The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  generally  less  deeply  stained  and  fibre  ;  b  b,  on  the 
usually  lie  at  the  contiguous  borders  of  two  adjacent  cells,  flat,  and  showing 
as  if  the  two  cells  had  been  produced  by  the  splitting  of  one  *■"»*  n"clei  Bnd 
celL      Each  cell  has  on  it  a  longitudinal  "stripe  "  or  "  ridge  "  ™ 

(fig.  381,  b)  much  like  the  ridge  seen  on  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  Tho  ridge  is  produced 
by  the  soft  plastic  cell  being  compressed  between  several  adjacent  fibres.  The 
fibres  are  arranged  in  groups,  forming  longitudinal  bundles,  and  these  again  are 
held  together  by  a  common  fibrous  sheath,  which  sends  in  septa  between  the 
bundles  to  support  them,  and  bind  them  together.     Tims,  in  a  transverse  section 
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of  a  tendon,  one  sees  that  tlie  white  fibres  of  the  sheath  ami  septa  run  somewhat 
circularly,  and  that  they  carry  the  few  nerves  and  blood-vessels  present  in  tendon. 
In  the  cross-section  of  each  bundle  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  stellate  or  branched 
spaces  (fig.  382),  lying  between  the  smaller  bundles  of  fascicules  that  make  up  a 
layer  of  bundles.  These  are  the  interfascicular  or  cell-spaces.  In  them  lie  the 
tendon-cells,  of  course  closely  applied  to  their  respective  fibres,  and  also  some 
lymph.     Eacli  tendon  externally  i*  covered  with  an  endothelial  sheath.] 

[Physical  properties  of  tendon. 
— Moist  tendon  is  highly  flexible,  is 
very  inelastic-  and  inextensible.  It 
requires  a  very  considerable  force  to 
rupture  a  tendon.  The  tendon  of 
the  frog's  gastrocnemius  will  readily 
carry  a  weight  of  two  to  three  pounds 
without  beinjj  ruptured.] 

[Termination  of  Serves  in 
Tendon. — For  a  long  time  it  was 
believed  that  there  were  no  nerves 
in  tendon,  but  the  fact  that  sprains 
are  so  painful,  and  that  inflammation 
of  tendons  gives  rise  to  severe  pain, 
shows  that  there  are  sensory  nerves 
present.      The    existence   of   nerve- 


at,  showing  the  branched  stellate  spaces. 


a  the  tendons  of  all  classes  of  verte- 


brates. They  are  readily  obtained  by  the  gold  method  in  the  steruo-radial  tendoi 
of  the  frog,  and,  as  shown  by  Uolgi,  they  are  most  abundant  near  the  muscle. 
Medulla  ted  nerve-fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  tendon,  where  the  axis-cylinder 
splits  up  into  a  number  of  fibrils,  which  unite  amongst  themselves,  and  form  a 
reticulated   end-plate  (Golgi's   end-plate),  which   is  sometimes  embedded   in  a 


Termination  of  a  nerve  in  the  human  tendo  Achillis.  KK,  node  of  Ranvier  ;  SU,  sheath  of 
He  tile  ;  r/itc,  final  rauiifkationn  of  the  asis-ejlinder  in  hands  ;  ptf,  primitive  bundles  of 
the  tendon. 

granular-looking  matter.  The  chief  researches  were  made  by  Sachs  (1875), 
Kollett  (1876),  and  Golgi  (1880),  and  most  recently  by  Ciaccio.  Golgi  called 
the  small  tendon  and  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  them  "  inusculo-tendinous 
organs,"  but  this  name  is  not  well  chosen.  The  nerve-fibres  which  proceed  to 
the  tendon  are  always  medullated ;  they  lose  their  sheaths,  and  penetrate  between 
the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  tendon,  where  the  axis-cylinder  ramifies,  and  terminates 
either  in  free  ends,  or  sometimes  as  a  spiral  round   the  tendon   fibres.      The 
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nerve-end  plaques  of  tendon  have  no  nuclei  belonging  to  them  like  those  of  motor 
nerve-plates ;  they  are  simply  a  bushy  termination  of  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder 
(tig.  383),  and  are  usually  arranged  in  two  or  three  planes  in  a  tendon,  and  never 
on  the  exterior  of  the  tendon.  In  some  situations,  especially  in  fasciae,  structures 
somewhat  resembling  end-bulbs  have  been  found.] 

Within  the  tendons  of  the  frog  there  is  a  plexus  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  from  which 
brush-like  divided  fibres  proceed,  which  ultimately  end  with  a  point  in  nucleated  plates,  the 
nerve-flakes  of  Rollett.  According  to  Sachs,  bodies  liko  end-bulbs  occur  in  tendons,  while 
Rauber  found  Vater's  corpuscles  in  their  sheaths ;  Golgi  found,  in  addition,  spindle-shaped 
terminal  corpuscles,  which  he  regards  as  a  specific  apparatus  for  estimating  tension. 

293.  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PE0PEETIE8  OF  MUSCLE.— 1.     The 

consistence  of  the  sarcous  substance  is  the  same  as  that  of  living  protoplasm,  e.</., 
of  lymph-cells  ;  it  is  semi-solid,  i.e.,  it  is  not  fluid  to  such  a  degree  as  to  flow  like 
a  fluid,  nor  is  it  so  solid  that,  when  its  parts  are  separated,  these  parts  are  unable 
to  come  together  to  form  a  continuous  whole.  The  consistence  may  be  compared 
to  a  jelly  at  the  moment  when  it  is  dissolved  (e.g.,  by  heat). 

Proofs. — The  following  facts  corroborate  the  view  expressed  above  : — (o)  The  analogy  between 
the  function  of  the  sarcous  substance  and  the  contractile  protoplasm  of  cells  (§  9).  (b)  The 
so-called  Porret's  phenomenon,  which  consists  in  this,  that  when  a  galvanic  current  is  con- 
ducted through  the  living,  fresh,  sarcous  substance,  the  contents  of  the  muscular  fibre  exhibit 
a  streaming  movement  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  (as  in  all  other  fluids),  so  that  the 
fibre  swells  at  the  negative  pole  (Kilhnc).  (c)  By  the  fact  that  wave-movements  have  been  observed 
to  pass  along  the  muscular  fibre,  (d)  Direct  observation  has  shown  that  a  small  parasitic  round 
worm  (Myoryctes  Weisraanni)  moved  freely  in  the  sarcous  substance  within  the  sarcolemma, 
while  the  semi-solid  mass  closed  up  in  the  tract  behind  it  (Kiihne,  Eberth). 

2.  Polarised  Light. — The  contractile  substance  doubly  refracts  light,  and  is  said  to  be  aniso- 
tropous,  while  the  grouud -substance  causes  single  refraction,  and  is  isotropous.  According 
to  Briicke,  muscle  behaves  like  a  doubly  refractive,  positive  uniaxial  body,  whose  optical  axis 
lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre.  When  a  muscular  fibre  is  examined  under  the  polarisation 
microscope,  the  doubly  refractive  substance  is  recognised  by  its  appearing  bright  in  the  dark 
field  of  the  microscope  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed  (§  297) ;  in  a  coloured  field  (purple,  red,  e.g., 
by  inserting  a  plate  of  mica)  these  parts  assume  a  different  colour  (blue,  yellowish -red,  or  yellow). 
During  contraction  of  a  muscular  fibre,  the  contractile  part  of  the  fibre  becomes  narrower,  and 
at  the  same  time  broader,  whilst  the  optical  constants  do  not  thereby  undergo  any  change. 
Hence  Briicke  concludes  that  the  contractile  discs  are  not  simple  bodies  like  crystals,  but  must 
consist  of  a  whole  series  of  small  doubly  refractive  elements  arranged  in  groups,  which  change 
their  position  during  contraction  and  relaxation..  These  small  elements  Briicke  called 
disdiaclasts.  According  to  Schipiloff,  Danielewsky,  and  0.  Nasse,  the  contractile  anisotropous 
substance  consists  of  myosin,  which  occurs  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and  represents  the 
disdiaclasts.  According  to  Engelmann,  however,  all  contractile  elements  are  doubly  refractive, 
and  the  direction  of  contraction  always  coincides  with  the  optical  axis. 

As  regards  the  anisotropous  substance,  the  investigation  of  v.  Ebner  have  shown  that  during 
the  process  of  growth  of  the  tissue,  tension  is  produced— the  tension  of  bodies  subjected  to 
imbibition — which  results  in  double  refraction,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  condition  called  aniso- 
tropous. During  a  sustained  contraction  in  a  dying  muscle,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
muscular  fibre  increases,  which  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  by  the  tissue,  thus  causing  a  greater 
concentration  of  the  dissolved  muscular  constituents  (Exner). 

[Reaction  of  Muscle. — If  a  transverse  section  of  a  living  excised  muscle  be  pressed  upon  a 
strip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  the  latter  may  assume  a  reddish  tinge,  and  if  upon  a  red  litmus 
paper  the  latter  may  assume  a  bluish  tinge,  but  it  will  not  alter  violet  litmus  paper.  This  is 
the  amphochromatic  or  amphoteric  reaction,  indicating  that  the  muscle  is  neutral.  It  may, 
however,  give  only  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  living  muscle  plunged  into  boiling  water  still 
retains  its  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  ;  but  a  muscle,  which  has  been  tetanised,  or  is  in  rigor 
mortis,  is  decidedly  acid.] 

[Chemical  Composition  of  Muscle. — Living  muscle  in  the  resting  condition  is 
alkaline  in  reaction  and  has  in  round  numbers  the  following  composition  : — 


Water,  75  per  cent. 
Solids,  25   „      „ 


Proteids  and  albuminoids,  21  per  cent. 
Fats,  extractives,  and  salts,  4 


»    >> 
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The  human  pectoralis  major  gave  : — 

Water,     ........  73*5 

Solids,     ........  26*5 

Proteids,  including  sarcolemma,  and  proteids  of  connective-tissue  and 

vessels,  .......  18*02 

Gelatin!  r  f   1*99 

Fat        J- from  connective-tissue,  .  .  '         I    3*27 

Extractives  (kreatin,  lactic  acid,  &c),      •  .  .  0*22 

Inorganic  salts,     .......  3 '12] 

The  chemical  composition  of  muscle  rapidly  undergoes  a  great  change  after 
death,  owing  to  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a  proteid  within  the  muscular  fibres. 
As  frog's  muscles  may  be  frozen  and  thawed,  and  still  remain  contractile,  they 
cannot  therefore  be  greatly  changed  by  the  process  of  freezing.  Kiihne  bled 
frogs,  cooled  their  muscles  to  10°  or  7°  C.,  pounding  them  in  an  iced  mortal*,  and 
expressed  their  juice  through  linen.  The  juice  so  expressed,  when  filtered  in  the 
cold,  forms  a  neutral,  or  alkaline,  slightly  yellowish,  opalescent  fluid,  the  so-called 
"  muscle-plasma."  Like  blood-plasma,  it  coagulates  spontaneously ;  at  first  it  is 
like  a  uniform  soft  jelly,  but  soon  becomes  opaque ;  doubly  refractive  fibres  and 
specks,  similar  to  the  fibrin  of  blood,  appear  in  the  jelly,  and  as  these  begin  to  con- 
tract, they  squeeze  out  of  the  jelly  an  acid  "muBcle-serum."  [Halliburton  finds 
that  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  yield  a  similar  muscle-plasma  when  they 
are  cooled  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  suitable  press.]  Cold  prevents  or  delays 
the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma ;  above  0°  coagulation  occurs  very  slowly, 
and  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  while 
coagulation  takes  place  very  rapidly  at  40°  C.  in  cold-blooded  animals,  or  at  48°  to 
50°  C.  in  warm-blooded  muscles.  The  addition  of  distilled  water  or  an  acid  to 
muscle-plasma  causes  coagulation  at  once.  The  coagulated  proteid  most  abundant 
in  muscle,  and  which  arises  from  the  doubly  refractive  substance,  is  called 
"  myosin  "  ( W.  Kidine). 

Myosin. — It  is  a  globulin  (§  245),  and  is  soluble  in  strong  (10  per  cent.)  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  such  a  solution  by  dilution  with  water,  or  by  the  addition 
of  very  small  quantities  of  acids  (0*1  to  0*2  per  cent,  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid).  It  is  soluble 
in  dilute  alkalies  or  slightly  stronger  acids  (0*5  per  cent,  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid),  and  also 
in  13  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  solution.  [The  more  myosin  is  freed  from  salts  (especially 
of  calcium)  by  washing,  the  more  insoluble  does  it  become,  both  in  saline  solutions  and  weak 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  once  precipitated  from  its  solution,  it  can  be  redissolved,  reprecipi- 
tated,  and  again  undergo  coagulation  a  second  or  even  a  third  time  (Halliburton).]  Like  tibnu, 
myosin  rapidly  decomposes  hydric  peroxide.  When  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heat,  it  is  very  rapidly  changed  into  ay  u  ton  in  (§  245).  Myosin  may  bo  extracted  from  muscle 
by  a  10  to  15  per  cent,  solution  of  NrLCl,  and  if  it  be  heated  to  65°,  it  is  precipitated  again 
(Danidewsky).  Danielewsky  succeeded  in  partly  changing  syntonin  into  myosin  Dy  the  action 
of  milk  of  lime  and  ammonium  chloride.  Myosin  occurs  in  other  animal  structures  (cornea), 
nay,  even  in  some  vegetables  (O.  Nassc). 

Muscle-serum,  according  to  Kiiline,  still  contains  three  proteids  (2*3  to  3  per 
cent.),  viz.  : — 1.  AlkaH-albuminate,  which  is  precipitated  on  adding  an  acid,  even 
at  20°  to  24°  C.  2.  Ordinary  serum-albumin,  14  to  1*7  per  cent.  (§  32,  a),  which 
coagulates  at  73°  C.     3.  An  albuminate  which  coagulates  at  47°  C. 

[Halliburton    finds,   however,   the  following  proteids  in    muscle-plasma. — 


Name. 


Precipitated  bv 
Heat  at 


Paramyosinogen, 
Myosinogen, . 
Myoglobulin, 
Albumin, 
Myoalbumose, 


47°  C. 
56° 
63° 
73° 

Not  Jr 


Saturation  with  NaCl  or  XagSO* 


Causes  precipitation.  \  Proteids  which  go  to  ; 
„  ,,  f     form  muscle-clot. 

"  1ST    j.    "  (_  Proteids      of      the 

£L°  J  j      muscle  serum. 
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Although  the  first  two  go  to  form  the  clot  of  muscle  or  myosin,  paramyosinogen  is 
not  essential  for  coagulation.  Besides  these  bodies  there  are  haemoglobin  and  also 
myo-hffimatin,  which  is  not  identical  with  the  blood-pigment  (?  p.  472).  The  latter 
can  be  extracted  by  ether  from  muscle  (e.g.,  the  breast  muscle  of  a  pigeon),  whereby 
the  ether  becomes  aid.  It  can  exist  in  an  oxidised  and  reduced  condition 
(MacMunn).  According  to  Levy,  it  is  identical  with  hasmochromogen,  while 
Hoppe-Seyler  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  Hb02  and  Hb.] 

The  other  chemical  constituents  of  muscle  have  l>een  referred  to  in  treating  of 
flesh  (§  233).  1.  Muscle-ferments. — Brttcke  found  traces  of  pepsin  and  peptone 
in  muscle-juice,  [the  latter  is  denied  by  Halliburton] ;  Piotrowsky,  a  trace  of  a 
diastatic  ferment.  [When  muscle  becomes  acid,  as  in  rigor  mortis,  the  pepsin  at  a 
suitable  temperature  (35°  to  40°  C.)  acts  on  the  protcids,  and  albumoses  and 
peptones  are  formed.  Halliburton  found  a  myosin-ferment  which  has  the  characters 
of  an  albumose.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  fibrin-ferment  by  keeping 
muscle  for  some  months  under  alcohol,  and  then  making  a  watery  extract  of  the 
muscle.  It  does  not  hasten  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma,  although  it  causes 
muscle-plasma  to  coagulate.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  fibrin-ferment.] 
2.  In  addition  to  volatile  fatty  acuh  (formic,  acetic,  butyric),  there  are  two  isomeric 
forms  of  lactic  acid  (C3H603)  present  in  muscle  with  an  acid  reaction  : — (a) 
Ethylidene-lactic  acul,  in  the  modification  known  as  right  rotatory  sarcolactic  or 
paralactic  acid,  which  occurs  only  in  muscles,  and  some  other  animal  structures. 
(b)  Ethylene-lactic  acid  in  small  amount  (§  251,  3,  c).  It  was  formerly  assumed 
that  lactic  acid  is  formed  by  fermentation  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  muscle 
(glycogen,  dextrin,  sugar),  and  Maly  has  observed  that  paralactic  acid  is  occa- 
sionally formed  when  these  bodies  undergo  fermentation.  According  to  Bohm, 
however,  the  glycogen  of  muscle  does  not  pass  into  lactic  acid,  as  during  rigor 
mortis,  if  putrefaction  be  prevented,  the  amount  of  glycogen  does  not  diminish. 
If  muscle  be  suddenly  boiled  or  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  the  ferment  is  destroyed, 
and  hence  the  acidification  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  prevented  (Du  Bois-Reymond). 
Acid  potassium  phosphate  also  contributes  to  the  acid  reaction.  3.  Glycogen  occurs 
to  the  amount  of  over  1  per  cent,  after  copious  flesh  feeding,  and  to  0*5  per  cent, 
during  fasting.  It  is  stored  up  in  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in  the  liver  during 
digestion,  but  it  disappears  during  hunger.  It  is  perhaps  formed  in  the  muscles 
from  proteids  (§  174,  2).  4.  Carnin  (C7H8N403)  which  is  changed  by  bromine  or 
nitric  acid  into  sarkin,  occurs  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  in  Liebig's  extract  of 
meat  ( Weidel).  5.  Urea,  0*01  per  cent.  (Haycraft).  [There  is  much  urea  in  the 
muscles  of  the  skate  and  allied  genera  of  fish.]  6.  Lecithin,  derived  in  part  from 
the  motor  nerve-endings  (§  23  and  §  251).  7.  The  gases  are  CO.,  (15  to  18  vol. 
per  cent.),  partly  absorbed,  partly  chemically  united  (some  absorbed  X,  but  no  free  0, 
although  muscle  continually  absorbs  O  from  the  blood  passing  through  it 
(L.  Hermann),  The  muscles  contain  a  substance  whose  decomposition  yields  CO.,. 
When  muscles  are  exercised,  this  substance  is  used  up  so  that  severely  fatigued 
muscles  yield  less  C02  (Stinzing).  [All  muscles  have  not  the  same  chemical  com- 
position (p.  432).] 

SThe  extractives  of  muscle  are  divided  into — 
A)  Nitrogenous,  e.g.,  Kreatin,  C^NgOg  =  0*2  to  0*3  per  cent.  (This  therefore 
indicates  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  (90  grams)  must  exist 
in  the  body,  seeing  that  the  muscles  make  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
body)  :  Kreatinin,  C4H7N30  ;  Hypoxanthin,  C5H4N40  ;  Xanthin,  C5H4N402 ;  Uric 
acid,  C5H4N403 ;  Carnin,  C7H8N403  +  H20  ;  Urea,  CON2H4 ;  Taurin ;  Inosinic 
acid,  C10Hl4N4On  ;  Lecithin  (?)  which  may  be  derived  from  the  nerve-fibres  in 
muscle. 

(B)  Non-nitrogenous ;  glycogen,   inosite,   fermentable  sugar,  lactic  acids,  and 
fats.] 
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[Chemistry  of  Smooth  Muscle. — Smooth  muscle,  as  a  rule,  has  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  reaction,  although  the  adductor  muscle  of  Anodonta,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly in  action,  is  acid.  Smooth  muscles  pass  into  rigor  and  become  acid.  A 
spontaneously  coagulable  plasma  has  so  far  not  been  obtained,  nor  has  myosin. 
A  body  related  to  myosinogen  coagulating  at  45-49  C  has  been  obtained  by 
Heidenhain.  Smooth  muscles  are  said  to  contain  alkali-albuniinate  and  an 
albumin  coagulating  at  75°C.  (Hammarsteri).] 

294.  METABOLISM  IN  MUSCLE.— [In  living  muscle  we  have  to  study  the 
transformations  of  energy,  and  the  chemical  changes  on  which  these  depend.  But 
as  we  cannot  examine  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  during  a  contraction,  we 
are  confined  to  a  study  of — 

(1)  The  composition  of  a  muscle  before  and  after  contraction,  and 

(2)  The  effect  of  contraction  on  the  medium  surrounding  or  passing  through 

a  muscle. 

We  may  observe  the  effect  produced  by  a  muscle  upon  air  or  other  gases  to  which 
an  excised  muscle  is  exposed,  or  we  may  investigate  the  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  passing  through  a  muscle,  and  if  the  muscle  be  still  in  situy  the  effect 
upon  the  general  excreta.  These  methods  may  be  applied  to  muscle  in  various 
conditions,  passive  or  active,  dead  or  dying,  to  excised  muscles  or  those  still  under 
normal  conditions.] 

I.  A  passive  muscle  continually  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  0  from  the  blood 
flowing  through  its  capillaries  and  returns  a  certain  amount  of  C02  to  the  blood- 
stream. The  amount  of  C02  given  off  is  less  than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  0 
absorbed.  Excised  muscles  freed  from  blood  exhibit  an  analogous  but  diminished 
gaseous  exchange.  As  an  excised  muscle  remains  longer  excitable  in  0  or  in  air 
than  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  0,  or  in  indifferent  gases,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  above-named  gaseous  exchange  is  connected  with  the  normal  metabolism,  and 
is  a  condition  on  which  the  life  and  activity  of  the  muscle  depend.  Resting 
living  muscles  also  exhale  C02. 

Perfusion  of  blood. — If  a  living  muscle  be  excised  (dog),  and  if  blood  be  perfused  through  its 
blood-vessels,  the  amount  of  0  used  up  is,  within  pretty  wide  limits,  almost  independent  of 
temperature  ;  if  the  variations  of  temperature  be  great,  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  temperature. 
The  C02  given  off  by  muscular  tissue  (less  than  the  0  used  up)  falls  when  the  muscle  is 
cooled,  but  it  is  not  increased  when  the  muscle  is  subsequently  warmed  (Rubner). 

Putrefaction. — This  exchange  of  gases  must  be  distinguished  from  the  putrefactive  phenomena 
due  to  the  development  of  living  organisms  in  the  muscle.  These  putrefactive  phenomena  are 
also  connected  with  the  consumption  of  0  and  the  excretion  of  COa  and  occur  soon  after  death 
(L.  Hermann). 

II.  In  an  active  muscle  the  blood-vessels  are  always  dilated  (Lvdwig  and 
Sczelkow,  Gashell) — a  condition  pointing  to  a  more  lively  material  exchange  in  the 
organ.  The  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  can  be  observed  microscopically  in  the 
contracting  mylo-hyoid  muscle  of  the  frog.  If  the  motor-nerve  passing  to  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle  be  stimulated,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  curare,  the 
blood-vessels  dilate.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerve-fibres  on 
the  smooth  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels,  causing  them  to  relax.  Hence  the 
active  muscle  is  distinguished  from  the  passive  one  by  a  series  of  chemical 
transformations. 

1.  Reaction  of  Muscle. — The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  a  passive 
muscle  (also  of  the  non-striped  variety)  passes  into  an  acid  reaction  during  the 
activity  of  the  muscle,  owing  to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid  (Du  Bois-Rey- 
mo?id>  1859) ;  the  degree  of  acidity  increases  up  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  muscle  (R.  Heidenhain).  The  acidification 
is  due,  according  to  Weyl  and  Zeitler,  to  the  phosphoric  acid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin  and  (1  nuclein). 
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It  is  doubtful  if  the  acidity  is  due  to  lactic  acid,  as  Warren  and  Astaschewsky  find  that 
there  is  less  lactic  acid  in  the  active  than  in  the  passive  muscle.  Marcuse,  however,  supports 
the  lactic  acid  theory,  while  Moleschott  and  Battistini  agree  that  the  passive  muscle  contains 
acid,  but  the  fatigued  muscle  contains  more,  especially  of  phosphoric  acid  and  COs. 

2.  Production  of  C02. — An  active  muscle  excretes  considerably  more  C02  than 
a  passive  one  : — (a)  active  muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  man  or  of  animals 
increases  the  amount  of  C02  given  off  by  the  lungs  (§  126,  6) ;  (6)  venous  blood  flow- 
ing from  a  tetanised  muscle  of  a  limb  contains  more  CO^,  more  CO«  being  formed 
than  corresponds  to  the  0  which  has  simultaneously  been  absorbed  (Ludwig  and 
Sczelkow).  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  blood  is  perfused  through  an  excised 
muscle  ;  (c )  an  excised  muscle  caused  to  contract  excretes  more  C02  (compare  § 
368). 

3.  Consumption  of  Oxygen, — An  active  muscle  uses  up  more  0 — (a)  when 
more  muscular  work  is  done,  the  body  absorbs  much  more  0  (§  217) — even  4  to  5 
times  as  much  (Regnatdt  and  Reiset) ;  (b)  venous  blood  flowing  from  an  active 
muscle  of  a  limb  contains  less  0  (Ludwig,  Sczelkow,  and  Al.  Schmidt).  Neverthe- 
less, the  increase  of  0  used  up  by  the  active  muscle  is  not  so  great  as  the  amount 
of  C02  given  off  (v.  Pettenkofer  and  v.  Voit).  The  increase  of  0  used  up  may  be 
ascertained  even  during  the  period  of  rest  directly  following  the  period  of  activity, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  C02  excreted  (v.  Frey). 

As  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  by  gasometric  methods  that  0  is  used  up  in 
an  excised  muscle  free  from  blood.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  0  does  not  seem  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  activity  of  muscle  during  short  periods,  as  an 
excised  muscle  may  continue  to  contract  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  a  mixture  of  gases 
free  from  O,  and  no  0  can  be  obtained  from  muscular  tissue  (L.  Hermann).  A 
frog's  muscles  rob  easily-reducible  substances  of  their  0  ;  they  discharge  the  colour 
of  a  solution  of  indigo  ;  muscles  which  have  rested  for  a  time,  acting  less 
energetically  than  those  which  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  activity 
(Griitzner,  Gscheidlen). 

[The  following  table  quoted  by  Halliburton  shows  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  elimination  of  C02  by  living  and  rigid  muscles,  and  that  although  the  O 
absorbed  is  nearly  identical  in  amount,  the  C02  given  off  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
onset  of  rigor  and  by  contraction — 

Oxygen  absorbed  C02  given  off 

Living  muaclo,  18  per  cent.  8  per  cent. 

Rigid  muscle,  16      ,,  16      ,, 

Muscle  at  rest,  6      ,,  1      ,, 

Tetanised  muscle,  8       ,,  9      ,, 

The  same  result  is  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  blood  after  being  perfused 
through  passive  and  active  surviving  muscles  {Ludwig  and  Schmidt): — 

Venous  blood.  0  less  than  arterial  blood.  C09  more  than  arterial  blood. 

Muscle  at  rest,  9*0    per  cent.  67  per  cent. 

Muscle  in  action,  12*26        ,,  10  8        ,,         ] 

4.  Glycogen. — The  amount  of  glycogen  (0*43  per  cent,  in  the  muscles  of  a  frog 
or  rabbit)  and  grape-sugar  is  diminished  in  an  active  muscle  {0.  Nasse,  Weiss),  but 
muscles  devoid  of  glycogen  do  not  lose  their  excitability  and  contractility.  Hence 
glycogen  is  certainly  not  the  direct  source  of  the  energy  in  an  active  muscle. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  an  as  yet  unknown  decomposition-product  of 
glycogen  (Luchsinger).  [There  is  more  glycogen  in  the  red  than  in  the  pale 
muscles  of  a  rabbit.] 

[The  question  as  to  whether  the  glycogen  of  muscle  is  carried  from  the  liver  by  the  blood- 
stream to  the  muscles,  or  whether  it  is  formed  iu  the  muscles  themselves,  has  been  answered  in 
various  ways.  Kiilz  observed  in  frogs  whose  livers  were  removed,  that  the  amount  of  glycogen 
in  the  muscles  increased  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  sugar.  The  muscles  also  retain  their 
glycogen  for  a  longer  time  than  does  the  liver  during  starvation.     These  facts  indicate  that  the 
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glycogen  is  formed  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  normal  circulation  is  one  of  the  conditions 
for  glyeogenesis  of  muscle,  for  ligature  of  all  the  vessels  of  a  muscle  is  followed  by  diminution 
of  its  glycogen.  ] 

[The  muscle-glycogen  is  not  so  rapidly  used  up  during  starvation  as  that  of  the 
liver  (p.  320).  It  is  undoubtedly  diminished  during  muscular  work.  Although 
removal  of  the  liver  diminishes  the  muscle-glycogen,  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
muscle-glycogen  is  derived  from  the  hepatic  glycogen.  Section  of  a  motor  nerve 
to  a  muscle  results  in  an  accumulation  of  the  glycogen  in  the  muscle.] 

5.  Extractives. — An  active  muscle  contains  less  extractive  substances  soluble 
in  water,  but  more  extractives  soluble  in  alcohol  (/\  Helmkoltz,  1845) ;  it  also 
contains  less  of  the  substances  which  form  CQ2  (lianke) ;  less  fatty  acids 
(Sczelkow) ;  less  kreatin  and  kreatinin  (/'.  Vnit). 

6.  During  contraction,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  muscular  tissue  increases, 
while  that  of  the  blood  is  correspondingly  diminished  (J.  Raiike).  The  solid 
substances  of  the  blood  are  increased,  while  they  (albumin)  are  diminished  in  the 
lymph  (Fano). 

7.  Urea. — The  amount  of  urea  excreted  from  the  body  is  not  materially 
increased  during  muscular  exertion  (v.  Voit,  Fick,  ami  Wislicenus).  According  to 
Parkes,  however,  although  the  excretion  of  urea  is  not  increased  immediately,  yet 
after  1  to  li  day  there  is  a  slight  increase.  The  amount  of  work  done  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  amount  of  albumin  which  is  changed  into  urea. 

[Relation  of  Muscular  Work  to  Urea.— Ed.  Smith,  Parkes,  and  others  have  made  numerous 
investigations  on  this  subject.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  (1866)  ascended  the  Faulhorn, — one  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  1956  metres  high.  The  actual  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  form  of 
muscular  movement  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  body-weight  of  each  experimenter  by  the 
height  which  each  climbed.  This  in  the  case  of  Fick  was  66  kilos,  x  1956  =  129,096  kilogram- 
metres,  and  that  of  Wislicenus  was  76x1956  —  148.656  kilogrammetres.  On  calculating  the 
amount  of  energy  obtainable  from  the  decomposition  of  all  the  albuminous  material  used  up, 
this  only  gave  66,690  kilogrammetres  for  Fick  and  68,376  for  Wislicenus,  i.e.,  only  about  the 
half  of  the  energy  expended.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  proteids  were  not  the  sole 
source  of  the  energy  expended,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done.  For  seventeen  hours  before  and  for  six  hours  after  the  ascent  no  proteid 
food  was  taken — the  diet  consisting  of  cakes  made  of  fat,  sugar,  and  starch.  The  urine  was 
collected  in  three  periods  as  follows  : — 


Fick.  1  Wislicenus. 


1.  Urea  of  11  hours  before  the  ascent, 

2.  „         8     ,,      during 

3.  ,,         6     „      after 


238*55  grs. 
109,44   »    1  18977 


221*05  grs. 
103-46,,  \ 


80-33    „    {*"•••  79-89  „  J 


"  V183-35 


A  hearty  meal  was  taken  after  this  period,  and  tho  urine  of  the  next  eleven  hours  after  the 
period  of  rest  contained  159*15  grains  of  urea  (Fick)y  and  176*71  ( Wislicenus).  All  the  experi- 
ments go  to  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  the  urine  is  far  more  dependent  upon  the 
nitrogen  ingested,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  food,  than  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  muscular 
substance.  A  vegetable  diet  diminishes,  while  an  animal  diet  greatly  increases,  the  amount  of 
urea  in  the  urine.  North's  researches  confirm  those  of  Parkes,  but  he  finds  that  the  disturbance 
produced  by  severe  muscular  labour  is  considerable.  The  elimination  of  phosphates  is  not 
affected,  while  the  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  increased.] 

According  to  Argutinsky,  who  conducted  his  experiments  under  Pfliiger's  direction,  increased 
muscular  exertion  (mountain  climbing)  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  elimination  of  N 
by  the  urine,  which  may  last  for  three  days.  On  calculating  from  the  increased  amount  of  N 
the  amount  of  albumin  that  must  have  been  decomposed  in  the  body  during  the  increased  work- 
period,  it  was  found  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  work  must  have  been  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  proteids.  J.  Munk,  however,  challenges  the  correctness  of  these  results  on 
the  ground  that  the  experimenter  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  regards  nutrition. 

During  the  activity  of  a  muscle,  all  the  groups  of  the  chemical  substances 
present  in  muscle  undergo  more  rapid  transformations  (J.  Ranke).  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt,  therefore,  whether  we  may  assume  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a 
muscle  is  chiefly  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  carbohy- 
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drates  which  are  decomposed  or  used  up  in  the  process  of  contraction.  As  yet  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  glycogen  is  supplied  by  the  blood-stream  to  the  muscles, 
perhaps  from  the  liver,  or  whether  it  is  formed  within  the  muscles  themselves  from 
some  unknown  derivative  of  the  proteids.  The  normal  circulation  is  certainly  one 
of  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  muscle,  as  glycogen  diminishes 
after  ligature  of  the  blood-vessels  (Chandelon).  A  muscle  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  freely  is  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  one  devoid  of  blood,  and  even 
in  the  intact  body,  more  blood  is  always  supplied  to  the  contracted  muscles. 

[Sources  of  Muscular  Energy. — The  experiment  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus 
definitely  proved  that  the  proteids  are  not  the  exclusive,  or  by  any  means  the  chief, 
source  of  muscular  energy.  As  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  during  muscular 
work  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  O  absorbed,  and  C02  given  off, 
it  is  evident  that  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  of  the  food  must  be  the  chief 
sources  of  this  energy.  "We  turn  naturally  to  the  carbohydrates,  and  as  the  latter 
are  chiefly  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles,  it  is  assumed  that 
glycogen  is  the  chief  source  of  the  energy.  Glycogen  in  muscle  diminishes  during 
muscular  work,  and  is  stored  up  during  rest  (Bernard).  Ktilz  also  found  that  in 
dogs  the  glycogen  disappears  from  the  liver  during  work,  and  Voit  found  that  the 
musclc-glycogcn  disappears  before  that  in  the  liver.  But  frog's  muscles  still  con- 
tract, and  do  work,  although  they  may  contain  no  glycogen.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  carbohydrates  are  a  source  of  muscular  energy.  But  they,  again,  are  not 
the  only  source.  It  is  highly  probable  that  glycogen  can  be  formed  from  proteids, 
and  it  is  allowable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  proteids  may  also  serve  as  a  source  of 
muscular  energy.  If  this  be  not  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  carnivora  can 
be  fed  and  maintained  in  good  health  for  long  periods  on  lean  flesh.  The  fats  are 
probably  also  another  source.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  all  three  of  the  chief 
groups  of  food-stuffs — carl>ohydrates,  proteids,  and  fats — may  serve  as  the  source 
of  muscular  energy  ;  but  that,  so  long  as  non-nitrogenous  elements  are  supplied  in 
the  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  are  stored  up  in  the  body,  the  muscles  do  their 
work  chiefly  on  these.     After  they  are  used  up,  the  proteids  are,  as  it  were,  called 

UP-] 

[The  metabolism  of  muscle  appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  central  nervous 

system  (Pfliiger,  Zttntz).     Even  when  at  rest  in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.e.,  when  the 

muscles  are  not  doing  any  mechanical  work,  the  muscle  is  in  a  condition  which 

Zuntz  and  Rohrig  have  called  "  chemical  tonus."     It  appears  to  be  a  reflex  tonus, 

so  that  it  can  be  set  aside  by  severing  the  connection  between  the  muscle  and  the 

central  nervous  system,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  section  of  the  motor  nerve, 

or  by  the  action  of  curare.] 

295.  BIGOB  MOBTIS.— Cause. —Excised  striped,  or  smooth  muscles,  and  also 
the  muscles  of  an  intact  body,  at  a  certain  time  after  death,  pass  into  a  condition 
of  rigidity  — cadaveric  rigidity  or  rigor  mortis.  When  all  the  muscles  of  a  corpse 
are  thus  affected,  the  whole  cadaver  becomes  completely  stiff  or  rigid.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a  proteid,  viz., 
the  myosin  within  the  sarcolemmas  of  the  muscular  fibres  {Kiihne).  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  coagulation  of  the  other  proteids  of  the  muscle  may 
increase  the  rigidity.  During  the  process  of  coagulation,  an  acid  is  formed,  heat 
is  set  free  (v.  Walther,  Fick — §  223),  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  fluid  myosin 
into  the  solid  condition,  and  also  to  the  simultaneous  and  subsequently  increased 
density  of  the  tissue. 

Properties  of  a  Muscle  in  Bigor  Mortis. — It  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  somewhat 
denser  (Schmuleicitsch) ;  stiff,  compact,  and  solid ;  turbid  and  opaque  (owing  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  myosin);  incompletely  elastic,  less  extensible,  and  more 
easily  torn  or  ruptured ;.  it  is  completely  inexci table  to  stimuli ;  the  muscular 
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electrical  current  is  abolished,  (or  there  is  a  slight  current  in  the  opposite  direction), 
[a  dead  muscle  is  negatively  electrical  to  a  living  one],  its  reaction  is  acid,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  both  forms  of  lactic  acid  (§  293),  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid 
(LHakanow) ;  while  it  also  develops  free  C02.  When  an  incision  is  made  into  a 
rigid  muscle,  a  fluid,  the  muscle-serum,  appears  spontaneously  in  the  wound 
<§  293). 

The  first  formed  lactic  acid  converts  the  salts  of  the  muscle  into  acid  salts  ;  thus,  potassium 
lactate  and  acid  notassium  phosphate  are  formed  from  potassium  phosphate.  The  lactic  acid, 
which  is  formed  thereafter,  remains  free  and  ununited  in  the  muscle. 

Amount  of  Glycogen. — The  newest  observations  of  Bohm  are  against  the  view  that,  during 
rigor  mortis,  a  partial  or  complete  transformation  of  the  glycogen  into  sugar  and  then  into 
lactic  acid  takes  place.  During  digestion,  a  temporary  storage  of  glycogen  occurs  iu  the  muscles 
as  well  as  in  the  liver,  so  that  about  as  much  is  found  in  the  muscles  as  in  the  liver.  There 
is  no  diminution  of  the  glycogen  when  rigidity  takes  place,  provided  putrefaction  be  prevented  ; 
so  that  the  lactic  acid  of  rigid  muscles  cannot  be  formed  from  glycogen,  but  more  probably  it 
is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminates  (Dcmant,  Bohm), 

The  amount  of  acid  does  not  vary,  whether  the  rigidity  occurs  rapidly  or  slowly  (J.  Ranke) ; 
when  acidification  begins,  the  rigidity  becomes  more  marked,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
alkali-albuminato  of  the  muscle.  Less  C02  is  formed  from  a  rigid  muscle  the  more  C03  it  has 
given  off  previously,  during  muscular  exertion.  A  rigid  muscle  gives  off  N,  and  absorbs  0.  In 
a  cadaveric  rigid  muscle,  fibrin-ferment  is  present  (Ac.  Schmidt  and  others).  It  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  protoplasm,  and  is  never  absent  where  this  occurs  (Hauschenbach).  [The  myosin- 
ferment  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the  fibrin-ferment  (p.  577).] 

[Rigor  Mortis  and  Coagulation  of  Blood. — Thus  there  is  a  marked  analogy 
between  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  that  of  muscle.  In  both  cases,  a  fluid 
body  yields  a  solid  body,  fibrin  from  blood,  and  myosin  from  muscle ;  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  is  prevented  by  neutral  salts,  and  so  is  the  coagulation  of  myosin ; 
dilution  of  the  salted  plasma  produces  coagulation  in  both  cases ;  and  perhaps  the 
coagulation  in  both  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  ferment,  the  one  the  fibrin-ferment, 
the  other  the  myosin-fermont.  There  are,  however,  points  of  difference,  for 
myosin  can  be  dissolved,  reprecipitated,  and  coagulated  several  times,  while  fibrin 
does  not  undergo  recoagulation ;  the  formation  of  myosin  from  myosinogen,  again, 
is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  an  acid,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from 
fibrinogen  is  not;  further,  the  formation  of  myosin  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  another  globulin,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  is.] 

Stages  of  Rigidity. — Two  stages  are  recognisable  in  cadaveric  muscles : — In 
the  first  stage,  the  muscle  is  rigid,  but  still  excitable ;  in  this  stage  the  myosin 
seems  to  be  in  a  jelly-like  condition.  Restitution  is  still  possible  during  this  stage. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  rigidity  is  well  pronounced,  with  all  the  phenomena 
above  mentioned. 

The  onset  of  the  rigidity  varies  in  man  from  ten  minutes  to  seven  hours  [but 
as  a  rule  it  is  complete  within  four  to  six  hours  after  death.  The  muscles  of  the 
jaws  are  first  affected,  then  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  afterwards  (as  a  rule)  the 
lower  limbs,  and  finally  the  upper  limbs].  Its  duration  is  equally  variable — one 
to  six  days.  After  the  cadaveric  rigidity  has  disappeared,  the  muscles,  owing  to 
further  decompositions  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  become  soft,  and  the  rigidity  dis- 
appears (Nt/sten).  The  onset  of  the  rigidity  is  always  preceded  by  a  loss  of  nervous 
activity.  Hence,  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  are  first  affected,  and  the  other 
muscles  in  a  descending  series  (g  352).  Disappearance  of  the  rigidity  occurs  first  in 
the  muscles  first  affected  (Nt/sten).  Great  muscular  activity  before  death  (e.g., 
spasms  of  tetanus,  cholera,  strychnin,  or  opium  poisoning)  causes  rapid  and  intense 
rigidity  ;  hence,  the  heart  becomes  rigid  relatively  rapidly,  and  strongly.  Hunted 
animals  may  become  affected  within  a  few  minutes  after  death.  Usually  the 
rigidity  lasts  longer  the  later  it  occurs.  Rigidity  does  not  occur  in  a  foetus  before 
the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  A  frog's  muscle  cooled  to  0°  C.  does  not 
begin  to  exhibit  cadaveric  rigidity  for  four  to  seven  days. 
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Stenson's  Experiment. — The  amount  of  blood  in  a  muscle  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  onset  of  the  rigidity.  Ligature  of  the  muscular  arteries  causes  at  first  in 
all  mammals  an  increase  of  the  muscular  excitability,  and  then  a  rapid  fall  of  the 
excitability  (SchmutewitscJi) ;  thereafter  stiffness  occurs,  the  one  stage  following 
closely  upon  the  other  (Sioammerdam,  Nic.  Stemon,  16C7).  [If  the  ligature  be 
removed  in  the  first  stage,  the  muscle  recovers,  but  in  the  later  stages  the  rigidity 
is  permanent]  If  the  artery  going  to  a  muscle  be  ligatured,  Stannius  observed 
that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappeared  after  an  hour,  that  of  the 
muscular  substance  after  four  to  five  hours,  and  then  cadaveric  rigidity  set  in. 

Pathological. — When  the  blood-vessels  of  a  muscle  are  occluded,  by  coagulation  taking 
place  within  them,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  produced  (§  102).  True  cadaveric  rigidity  may  be 
produced  by  too  tight  bandaging ;  the  muscles  are  paralysed,  rigid,  and  break  up  into  flakes, 
while  the  contents  of  the  fibre  are  afterwards  absorbed  (R.  Volkmann).  Occlusion  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  muscles  by  infarcts,  especially  in  persons  with  atheromatous  arteries,  may  even  cause 
necrosis  of  the  muscles  implicated  (Finch,  Girandcau).  In  a  completely  anaemic  limb,  the 
sensory  nerves  are  still  excitable  for  5-10  hours  (SUfani). 

If  the  circulation  be  re-established  during  the  first  stage  of  the  rigidity,  the 
muscle  soon  recovers  its  excitability  (Stannius).  When  the  second  stage  has  set 
in,  restitution  is  impossible  (Kiihne).  In  cold-blooded  animals,  cadaveric  rigidity 
does  not  occur  for  several  days  after  ligaturing  the  blood- vessels.  Brown-Sequard, 
by  injecting  fresh  oxygenated  blood  into  the  blood-vessels,  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  excitability  of  the  muscles  of  a  human  cadaver  four  hours  after  death,  i.e., 
during  the  first  stage  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Lud\yig  and  Al.  Schmidt  found  that 
the  onset  of  cadaveric  rigidity  was  greatly  retarded  in  excised  muscles,  when  arterial 
blood  was  passed  through  their  blood-vessels.  Blood  deprived  of  its  O  did  not 
•produce  this  effect.  Cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  relatively  early  after  severe  haemor- 
rhage. If  a  weak  alkaline  fluid  be  perfused  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dead 
muscles  of  a  frog,  cadaveric  rigidity  is  prevented  (Schipiloff). 

Section  of  Nerves. — Preliminary  section  of  the  motor  nerves  causes  a  later 
onset  of  the  rigidity  in  the  corresponding  muscles  (Broitm-S&piard,  Heineke).  [The 
same  result  occurs  after  a  hemi-section  of  the  spinal  cord  or  after  removal  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  (Bierfreund).]  In  fishes,  whose  meduDa  oblongata  is  suddenly 
destroyed,  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  in  those  animals  that 
die  slowly  (Blane). 

[Other  Influences. — Rigidity  begins  much  later  in  the  red  (11  to  15  hour*)  than  in  pale  muscles 
(1  to  3  hours  post  mortem) ;  the  rigor  is  complete  in  the  white  muscles  in  10  to  14  hours,  in 
the  red  in  52  to  58  hours.  The  extent  of  shortening  due  to  the  rigor  is  2  to  2£  times  as  great 
as  in  the  white.  In  both  muscles  the  resolution  of  the  rigor  begins  12  to  15  hours  after  the 
completion  of  the  rigidity,  so  that  the  red  muscles  are  not  completely  rigid  before  the  other 
muscles  appear  to  have  passed  from  a  state  of  rigidity.  Temperature  has  a  marked  effect,  but  it 
acts  more  on  the  resolution  than  on  the  onset  of  the  rigor.  At  60°  C.  the  onset  begins  almost 
at  once,  and  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes  (Bicrfrcund).  Ether  and  chloroform  injected  into  the 
blood-vessels  cause  almost  instantaneous  rigor  (Kussmaul).] 

Rigidity  may  be  produced  artificially  by  various  reagents  : — 

1.  Heat  ["Heat-stiffening"]  causes  the  myosin  to  coagulate  at  W  C.  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  in  birds  about  53°  C,  and  in  mammals  at  48°  to  50°  C.  The 
protoplasm  of  plants  and  animals,  e.y.y  of  the  amoeba,  is  coagulated  by  heat,  giving 
rise  to  heat-rigor. 

Schmulewitsch  found  that  the  longer  a  muscle  had  been  excised  from  the  body,  the  greater 
was  the  heat  required  to  produce  stiffening.  Heat-stiffening  differs  from  cadaveric  rigidity 
thus  : — a  13  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  dissolves  out  the  myosin  from  a  cadaveric 
rigid  muscle,  but  not  from  one  rendered  rigid  by  heat  (Schipiloff).  If  the  rigid  cadaveric 
muscles  of  a  frog  be  heated,  another  protcid  coagulates  at  45°,  and  lastly  at  75°  the  serum- 
albumin  itself.     Hence,  both  processes  together  make  the  muscle  more  rigid  (§  295). 

2.  When  a  muscle  is  saturated  with  distilled  water  it  produces  "  water- 
stiffening  " — an  acid  reaction  being  developed  at  the  same  time. 
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Muscles  rendered  stiff  by  water  still  exhibit  electromotive  phenomena,  while  ^  muscles 
rendered  rigid  by  other  means  do  not  (Biedermann).  If  the  upper  limb  of  a  frog  be  ligatured, 
deprived  of  its  skin,  and  dipped  in  warm  water,  it  becomes  rigid.  If  the  ligature  be  removed 
and  the  circulation  re-established,  the  rigidity  may  be  partially  set  aside.  If  there  be  well- 
marked  rigidity,  it  can  only  be  set  aside  by  placing  the  limb  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  which  dissolves  the  coagulum  of  myosin  (Preyer). 

3.  Acids,  even  C0.2  rapidly  produce  "  acid-stiffening,  "  which  is  probably 
different  from  ordinary  stiffening,  as  such  muscles  do  not  evolve  any  free  C02 
(L.  Hermann).  The  injection  of  0*1  to  0*2  per  cent,  solutions  of  lactic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  the  muscles  of  a  frog  produces  stiffening  at  once,  which  may  be 
set  aside  by  injecting  0*5  per  cent,  solution  of  an  acid,  or  by  a  solution  of  soda,  or 
by  15  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  acids  form  a  compound  with 
myosin  (Schipiloff).  [The  stiffening  produced  by  acids  and  hot  water  is  quite 
different  from  the  spontaneous  rigor  occurring  after  death.] 

4.  Freezing  and  thawing  a  part  alternately  rapidly  produce  stiffening ;  and  it 
is  aided  by  mechanical  injuries. 

Poisons. — Uigor  mortis  is  favoured  by  quinine,  eaffein,  digitalin,  [a  concentrated  solution  of 
catfeiu  or  digitalin,  applied  to  the  muscle  of  a  frog,  produces  rigor  mortis],  veratrin,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  ether,  chloroform,  the  oils  of  mustard,  fennel,  and  aniseed ;  direct  contact  of  muscular 
tissue  with  potassium  sulphocyauide  {Bernard,  Sctschcnow),  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  metallic 
salts. 

Position  of  the  Body. — The  attitude  of  the  body  during  cadaveric  rigidity  is  generally  that 
occupied  at  death  ;  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  the  result  of  the  varying  tensions  of  the  different 
muscles.  During  the  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis,  a  limb,  or  more  frequently  the  arm  and  fingers, 
may  move  (Sommvr).  Thus,  if  stiffening  occurs  rapidly  and  firmly  in  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
this  may  produce  movements,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  cholera.  If  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  very 
rapidly,  the  body  may  occupy  the  same  position  which  it  did  at  the  moment  of  death,  as  some- 
times happens  on  the  battle-field.  In  these  cases  it  does  not  seem  that  a  contracted  condition 
of  the  muscle  passes  at  once  into  rigor  mortis  ;  but  between  these  two  conditions,  according  to 
Briicke,  there  is  always  a  very  short  relaxation. 

Muscles  which  have  been  plunged  into  boiling  water  do  not  undergo  rigor  mortis,  neither  do 
they  become  acid  (Du  Bois-lleymond),  nor  evolve  free  C02  (L.  Hermann). 

Work  done  during  Rigidity. — A  muscle  in  the  act  of  becoming  stiff  will  lift  a  weight,  but 
the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted  is  greater  with  small  weights,  less  with  heavier  weights,  than 
when  a  living  muscle  is  stimulated  with  a  maximal  stimulus. 

Analogy  between  Contraction  and  Rigidity. — L.  Hermann  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  a  muscle  in  a  state  of  contraction  and  one  in 
a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity — both  evolve  C02  and  the  other  acids  from  the  same 
source  ;  [both  acts  take  place  without  the  consumption  of  0].  The  form  of  the 
contracted  and  of  the  stiffened  muscles  is  shorter  and  thicker;  both  are  denser,  less 
elastic,  and  evolve  heat ;  in  both  cases  the  muscular  contents  behave  negatively 
as  regards  their  electromotive  force,  in  reference  to  the  unaltered,  living,  resting 
substance.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to  regard  a  muscular  contraction  as  a  temporary, 
physiological,  rapidly  disappearing  rigor.  Rigor  mortis  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
last  Hickering  act  of  a  living  muscle,  [and  he  regards  contraction  as  partial  death 
of  a  muscle.  But  this  is  no  explanation,  and  moreover  there  are  important  points 
of  difference.  AVe  have  no  proof  of  a  coagulum  being  formed  during  contraction, 
while  the  extensibility  is  increased  during  contraction  and  much  diminished  during 
rigor.] 

Disappearance  of  Rigidity. — "When  rigor  mortis  passes  off,  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  acid  formed  in  the  muscle,  which  dissolves  the  coagulated  myosin. 
After  a  time  putrefaction  sets  in,  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
and  the  evolution  of  ammonia  and  putrefactive  gases  (ILS,  X,  C02 — §  184). 
[Hermann  and  Bierfreund  attach  much  importance  to  the  resolution  of  rigor 
mortis  independently  of  putrefaction.] 

According  to  Onimus,  the  loss  of  excitability  which  precedes  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  occurs 
in  the  following  order  in  man  : — left  ventricle,  stomach,  intestine  (55  minutes);  urinary  bladder, 
right  ventricle  (60  min.) ;  iris  (105  niiii.) ;  muscles  of  face  and  tongue  (180  miu.) ;  the  extensors 
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of  the  extremities  (about  one  hour  before  the  flexors) ;  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  (five  to  six 
hours).     The  oesophagus  remains  excitable  for  a  long  time  (§  325). 

296.  MUSGTJLAE  EXCITABILITY.— By  the  term  excitability  or  irrita- 
bility of  a  muscle  is  meant  that  property  of  a  muscle  in  virtue  of  which  it  responds 
to  stimuli,  at  the  same  time  becoming  shorter  and  correspondingly  thicker.  The 
condition  of  excitement  is  the  active  condition  of  a  muscle  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli,  and  is  usually  indicated  by  the  act  of  contraction.  Stimuli  are 
simply  various  forms  of  energy,  and  they  throw  the  muscle  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, while  at  the  moment  of  activity  the  chemical  energy  of  the  muscle  is  trans- 
formed into  work  and  heat,  so  that  stimuli  act  as  " liberating "  or  "discharging 
forces."  [These  "discharging  forces"  may  themselves  be  very  feeble,  but  they 
are  capable  of  causing  the  manifestation  of  the  transformation  of  a  large  amount 
of  energy.]  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  most  favourable  for  main- 
taining the  normal  muscular  excitability ;  the  excitability  varies  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  or  falls. 

As  long  as  the  blood-stream  within  a  muscle  is  uninterrupted,  the  first  effect 
of  stimulation  of  a  muscle  is  to  increase  its  energising  power,  partly  because  the 
circulation  is  more  lively  and  the  blood- vessels  are  dilated,  but  after  a  time,  the 
energising  power  is  diminished.  Even  in  excised  muscles,  especially  when  the 
large  nerve-trunks  have  already  last  their  excitability,  the  excitability  is  increased 
after  a  -stimulus,  so  that  the  application  of  a  series  of  stimuli  of  the  same  strength 
causes  a  series  of  contractions  which  are  greater  than  at  first  (  Wundt).  Hence, 
we  account  for  the  fact  that,  although  the  first  feeble  stimulus  may  be  unable  to 
discharge  a  contraction,  the  second  may,  because  the  first  one  has  increased  the 
muscular  excitability  (Fick). 

Effects  of  Gold. — If  the  muscles  of  a  frog  or  tortoise  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  they  may  remain 
excitable  for  ten  days,  while  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  cease  to  be  excitable  after 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  (For  the  heart,  see  §  55).  A  muscle,  when  stimulated 
directly,  always  remains  excitable  for  a  longer  time  when  its  motor  nerve  is  already  dead.- 
Muscles  just  beginning  to  become  dry  exhibit  excessive  irritability. 

[Independent  Muscular  Excitability. — Since  the  time  of  Albrecht  v.  Haller, 
and  R.  Wliytt,  physiologists  have  ascribed  to  muscle  a  condition  of  excitability 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  existence  of  motor  nerves,  but  is  dependent 
on  certain  constituents  of  the  sarcous  substance.  Excitability,  or  the  property  of 
responding  to  a  stimulus,  is  a  widely  distributed  function  of  protoplasm  or  its 
modifications.  A  colourless  blood-corpuscle  or  an  amoeba  is  excitable,  and  so  are 
secretory  and  nerve-cells.  In  the  first  case,  the  application  of  a  stimulus  results 
in  motion  in  an  indefinite  direction,  in  the  second  in  the  formation  of  a  secretion, 
and  in  the  third  in  the  discharge  of  nerve-energy.  In  the  case  of  muscle,  a 
stimulus  causes  movement  in  a  definite  direction,  called  a  contraction,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  contractility  of  the  sarcous  substance.  There  are  many  considerations 
which  show  that  excitability  is  independent  0/ the  nervous  system,  although  in  the 
higher  animals,  nerves  are  the  usual  medium  through  which  the  excitability  is 
brought  into  action.     Plants,  however,  .are  excitable,  and  they  contain  no  nerves.] 

Numerous  experiments  attest  the  "  independent  excitability  "  of  muscle : — 1. 
There  are  chemical  stimuli,  which  do  not 'cause  movement  when  applied  to  motor 
nerves,  but  do  so  when  they  are  applied  directly  to  muscle ;  ammonia,  lime  water, 
carbolic  acid.  2.  The  ends  of  the  sartorius  of  the  frog,  in  which  no  nerve-termi  na- 
tions (tig.  387)  are  observable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  contract  when  they  are 
stimulated  directly  (Kilhm).  3.  Curare  paralyses  the  extremities  of  the  motor 
nerves,  while  the  muscles  themselves  remain  excitable  (Ct .  Bernard,  Kijlliker). 
The  action  of  cold,  or  arrest  of  the  blood-supply  in  an  animal,  abolishes  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves,  but  not  of  the  muscles  at  the  same  time.  4.  After  section  of 
its  nerve,  a  muscle  still  remains  excitable,  even  after  the  nerves  have  undergone 
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fatty  degeneration  (Broum-SA/nard,  Bidder).  5.  Sometimes  electrical  stimuli  act 
only  upon  the  nerves  and  not  upon  the  muscle  itself  {Brueke).  [6.  The  festal 
heart  contracts  rhythmically  before  any  nervous  structures  are  discoverable  in  it] 
[The  Action  of  Curare. — Curare,  wooral),  urari,  or  Indian  arrow-poison  of  South  America,  is 
the  inspissated  juice  or  the  Stirchnos  crevauxi.  A  watery  extract  of  the  drug,  when  injected 
under  the  akin  or  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  acts  chicly  upon  the  motor  nerve -endings,  and 
does  not  affect  the  muscular  contractility.  An  active  substance  rurariit,  has  been  isolated 
from  it  |p.  586).  Poison  a  frog  by.  injecting  a  few  milligrammes  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac.  In 
a  few  minutes  after  the  poison  is  absorbed,  the  animal  ceases  to  support  itself  on  its  fore-limbs ; 
it  lies  flat  on  the  table,  its  limbs  are  paralysed,  aud  so  are  the  respiratory  movements  in  the 
throat  When  completely  under  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  frog  lies  in  any  position,  limp 
and  motionless,  neither  exhibiting  voluntary  nor  rettex  movements.  If  the  brain  be  destroyed 
and  the  skin  removed,  on  faradising  the  sciatic  nerve,  no  contraction  or  the  muscle  of  the  hind- 
limb  occurs,  but  if  the  electrical  stimulus  be  applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  they  contract, 
thus  proving  that  curare  poisons  the  motor  connections  and  not  the  muscles.  If  the  doss  be 
not  too  large,  the  heart  still  continues  to  beat,  and  the  vasomotor  nerves  remain  active.] 

[Methods.— (1)  Local  Application. — Bernard  took  two  nerve-inusele  prepara- 
tions, put  some  solution  of  curare  into  two  watch-glasses,  and  dipped  the  nerve 
into  one  glass  and  the  muscle  of  the  other  preparation  into  the  other  glass.  The 
curare  penetrated  into  both  preparations,  and  he  found,  on  stimulating  the  nerve 
which  had  been  steeped  in  curare,  that  its  muscle  still  contracted,  so  that  the 
curare  had  not  acted  on  the  motor  nerve-fibres  ;  while  stimulation  of  the  nerve  of 
the  other  preparation  produced  no  contraction,  although  the  corresponding  muscle 
contracted.  In  the  latter  case,  the  curare  had  penetrated  into  the  muscle  and 
affected  the  intra- muscular  portions  of  the  nerve.] 

[(2)  But  it  is  the  terminal  or  intra-muscular  portions  of  the  nerves,  not  the 
nerve -trunk,  which  are  paralysed  Ligature  the  sciatic  artery,  or,  better  still,  tie 
all  the  parts  of  the  hind-limb  of  a  frog,  except  the  sciatic 
nerve,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (fig.  384).  Inject 
curare  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac.  The  poisoned  blood 
will,  of  course,  circulate  in  every  i>art  of  the  body  except 
the  ligatured  limb.  The  shaded  parts  are  traversed  by 
the  poison.  The  animal  can  still,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
the  jioisoning,  pull  up  the  non-poisoned  limb,  while  it 
cannot  move  the  poisoned  one.  At  this  time,  although 
poisoiufd  blood  has  circulated  in  the  sacral  and  intra- 
iihdoiniiinl  parts  of  the  nerves,  yet  they  are  not  paralysed, 
so  that  the  poison  does  not  net  on  this  j>art  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve.  But  we  can  show  that  it  does  not  act  on 
any  part  of  the  extra-muscular  trunk  of  the  nerve.  This 
is  done  by  ligaturing  the  arteries  going  to  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscle,  and  then  poisoning  the  animal.  On 
stimulating  the  nerve  on  the  ligatured  side,  the  gas- 
trocnemius of  that  side  contracts,  although  the  whole 
length  of  the  nerve-trunk  was  supplied  by  poisoned 
blood.  Therefore  it  is  the  inlra-muscular  terminations 
of  the  nerves  which  are  acted  on.] 

[By  means  of  the  following  arrangement  we  may 
trove  that  the  terminal  parts  of  the  nerve  are  paralysed. 
Ligature  the  sciatic  artery  of  one  leg  of  a  frog,  and 
hen  inject  curare  into  a  lymph-sac.  After  the  animal 
*  fully  poisoned,  expose  the  sciatic  nerve  in  both  legs, 
leaving  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee-joint,  then  clean  and  divide  the  femur  at 
its  middle.  Pin  a  straw  flag  to  each  limb,  and  fix  both  femora  in  a  clamp,  with 
the  gastrocnemii  uppermost,  as  in  fig.  385.  Place  the  two  nerves,  3,  on  electrodes 
attached  to  two  wires  coming  from  a  commutator,  C  (fig.  385).    From  the  opposite 
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binding-sere  ws  of  the  com  mi  Da  tor,  two  wires  pass  to  the  gaptrrwnemii.     The  other 

two  binding-screws  of  the  eommntfitor  are   connected  with  the  secondary  coil  of 

.111  induction  machine  (i  .(30).      The  bridge  of 

the  commutntor  can  1m  turned  so  as  to  |nl&s 

the  current   either  through  both   muolH   01 

both  nerves— the  hitter  is  the  case  in  the  ilin- 

grnm  (H).     When  WA  nertv*  arc  stimulated, 

only   the    iit,i,-/nii.--"ii--'l    leg   (NI'l    contracts. 

lti:\i-rsi;  Hi.'  ('"iiiiiniuitrir.  ni'l  jiiisji  the  current 

thrnueh  both  DWKiM,  when  both  contract.] 

[Roaenthil'a   Modification,  —  Pusli    tlio   aeooudary 

coil  fur  sway  li Ill'1  priimiry.  mi'l  p:i>-  tin-  current 

through  both  muscles,  <>i ndnnlly  approximate  tlie 
secondary  Id    tin-    primary  coil,  and    ill  doing  so   it 

will    be   found    thai   tun   hdii-|hm*i 1    leg  rontrm-t.i 

first,  lint  011  rout  inning  tu  push  14   tin-  >■>■(.■ I;K  y  coil, 

both  limhs  contract.      Thus,  tin-  pni- :<l  limb  di-cs 

not  respond  tu  ao  feeble 11  faiailie  stimulus  as  the  non- 
jioiaoiied  one,  a  result  which  is  not  due  (0  tin-  fiction 
»f  the  curare  on  the  excitability  of  the  muscle.  Tlie, 
tiioi-piisoned  limb  responds  to  a  feebler  stimulus 
because  its  motor  nerve  term  i  nut  ions  are  not  paralysed 
while  tbo  poinoued  leg  does  not  do  no,  liecuu-e  the 
motor  terminations  are  paralysed.  A  foelihu-  induced 
shock  suffices  in  cause  a  muscle  to  contract  when  it 
i.i  applied  to  the  nerve,  than  wben  it  is  applied  to  the 
innacK  itself  directly.  In  large  doses  curare  also 
jlfccts  the  spinal  cord  (p.  580).] 

[On  what  itructurea  does  curare  actt— These 
experiments  prove  that  curare  docs  niit  juiriilyw  I  In- 
motor  nerve- tin  11  Ls,  nor  the  iinwnbir  fibi-.-s,  and  that 
is  within  the  muscles, 
'  e  precise  part  of 
net  on  (1)  the  nerve  just  before  it  pierces  the  iiiiToletuiviii, 


Fig.  385. 
rtieme  of  the  eurare  experiment.     B, 
batleiy  ;    I,    piiinHry,    II,   secondary 
aptral  ;   N,  nerves  ;   F,  clamp  ;  NP, 

poisoned    leg;    V,  poisoned  leg  J 

"-     K,  key. 


Fig.  SStj. 
Fig.  886.— Curve  showing  tl xcitabillty  in  the 

muscle.      Fir;.  ZH1.  —  Distribution  of  nerves  i 

citnbiiity  in  ililf'crent  parts  of  the  muscle,  i. 

most  nerve-'- nd ilia's,  ami  lowc.it  where  there  are  none. 
(2)  thaaub-lemniar  axis-cylinder,  (3)  tlie  end-plates,  (J)  the  terminal  brunches  or  spray.      Kiiline 
and  Pollitzer  hava  made  it  probable  that,  even  when  a  muscle  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 


a  frog  in  a  normal  and  curarised 
1    the  Kuili,rius  of  a  frog  11  ml  the  curve  of  ex- 
*"•-    xqitability  is  greatest  where  there  arc 
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curare,  some  of  the  nervous  apparatus  is  unaffected.  The  sartorius  is  most  excitable  where  there 
arc  most  nerves  (fig.  387),  and  even  in  a  muscle  profoundly  poisoned  with  cuiare,  the  distribu- 
tion of  excitability  varies  with  the  number  of  nerves  in  the  several  parts  of  the  muscle  (fig.  386) 
just  as  in  a  normal  muscle,  with  this  difference,  that  the  excitability  of  all  the  parts  of  the  muscle 
containing  nerves  is  less  than  normal.  That  this  variation  in  excitability  is  due  to  nervous 
structures  is  shown  by  using  a  polarising  anelectro tonic  current  (§  385),  which  depresses  the 
excitability  of  nerve-fibres,  and  then  this  difference  of  excitability  disappears,  the  curve  of  ex- 
citability running  parallel  with  the  abscissa,  so  that  the  difference  does  not  seem  to  be  due 
to  purely  muscular  causes.] 

[Pollitzer,  speculating  as  to  which  part  of  the  terminal  nerve  is  affected,  supposes  that  all 
parts  beyond  the  last  node  of  Ranvier  retain  their  functions,  and  he  supposes  that  it  is  not  the 
axis-cylinders  themselves,  but  the  cement  at  the  nodes,  on  which  the  drug  exerts  its  specific 
action.] 

Nemo-Muscular  Cells. — Even  in  the  lower  animals,  e.g.,  Hydra  and  Medusae,  there  are  uni- 
cellular structures  called  "  ncuro-muscular  cells"  in  which  the  nervous  and  muscular  sub- 
stances are  represented  in  the  same  cell  {Klcinenberg  aiul  Eimcr).  [This  view,  however,  is  very 
doubtful  ;  the  outer  part  of  these  cells  is  adapted  for  the  action  of  stimuli,  and  corresponds  to 
the  nervous  receptive  organ,  while  the  inner  deeper  part  is  contractile,  and  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  muscular  part.] 

Muscular  Stimuli. — Various  stimuli  cause  a  muscle  to  contract,  either  by 
acting  upon  its  motor  nerve,  or  upon  the  muscular  substance  itself  (§  324).  [The 
former  is  called  indirect  stimulation,  the  latter  direct  stimulation.] 

1.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  normal  stimulus  exciting  a  muscle  to 
contract  is  the  nerve  impulse  which  passes  along  a  nerve,  but  its  exact  nature  is 
unknown. 

2.  Chemical  Stimuli — All  chemical  substances  which  alter  the  chemical  com- 
position of  a  muscle  with  sufficient  rapidity  act  as  muscular  stimuli.  Mineral 
acids  (HC1  0  1  per  cent.),  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
silver,  and  lead,  bile,  all  act  in  weak  solutions  as  muscular  stimuli  ;  they  act  upon 
the  motor  nerve  only  when  they  are  more  concentrated.  Lactic  acid  and  glycerin, 
when  concentrated,  excite  only  the  nerve  ;  when  dilute,  only  the  muscle.  [The 
lower  end  of  the  sartorius,  which  contains  no  nerves,  may  be  dipped  into  glycerin, 
and  it  will  not  contract,  but  if  it  be  dipped  deeper  to  where  there  are  nerve- 
endings,  it  will  contract  at  once.]  Neutral  alkaline  salts  act  equally  upon  nerve 
and  muscle  ;  alcohol  and  ether  act  on  both  very  feebly.  When  water  is  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels,  it  causes  fibrillar  muscular  contractions  (v.  Witfich),  while  a 
0*6  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl  may  be  passed  through  a  muscle  for  days  without 
causing  contraction  (Kblliker,  0.  Nasse).  [Carslaw,  under  Ludwig's  direction, 
however,  found  that  solutions  containing  0*5  to  0*2  per  cent.  XaCl,  when  perfused 
through  the  muscles  of  a  frog,  excite  many  short,  powerful  attacks  of  tetanus, 
separated  from  each  other  by  periods  of  rest.  Solutions  containing  0*5  to  0*7  per 
cent.  NaCl,  i.e.,  so-called  "  indifferent  fluids  "  or  "  normal  saline,"  are  not  without 
influence,  but  of  all  known  saline  solutions,  they  injure  a  nerve-muscle  preparation 
least.  Solutions  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  rapidly  kill  the  muscle.]  Acids,  alkalies,  and 
extract  of  flesh  diminish  the  muscular  excitability,  while  the  muscular  stimuli, 
in  small  doses,  increase  it  (Ranke).  Gates  and  vapours  stimulate  muscle  ;  they 
cause  either  a  simple  contraction  (e.g.,  HC1),  or  at  once  permanent  contraction  or 
contracture  (e.g.,  CI).  Long  exposure  to  the  gas  causes  rigidity.  The  vapour  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  stimulates  only  the  nerves,  while  most  vapours  (e.g.,  HC1)  kill 
without  exciting  them  (Kiihne  and  Jani). 

Method.  — In  making  experiments  upon  the  chemical  stimulation  of  muscle,  it  is  inadvisahle 
to  dip  the  transverse  section  of  the  muscle  into  the  solution  of  the  chemical  reagent  (Ifering), 
The  chem^'Al  stimulus  ought  to  be  applied  in  solution  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  uninjured 
surface  of  the  muscle  ;  after  a  few  seconds  wo  obtain  a  contraction  or  fibrillar  twitchings  of  the 
superficial  muscular  layers  (Hering). 

[Rhythmical  Contraction. — While  rhythmical  contractions  are  very  marked  in  smooth  muscle, 
(especially  if  it  is  stretched  or  subjected  to  considerable  internal  pressure,  as  in  the  hollow 
viscera),  e.g.,  the  intestine,  litems,  ureter,  blood-vessels,  and  also  in  the  striped  but  involuntary 
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cardiac  musculature  (§  58),  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  common  hi  striped  voluntary  muscle. 
Chemical  stimuli  ant  }>articulurly  effective  in  producing  them.]  If  the  sartorius  of  a  curarised 
fro?  be  dipped  into  a  solution  composed  of  5  grms.  NaCl,  2  grms.  alkaline  sodium  phosphate, 
and  0*5  grin,  sodium  carbonate  in  1  litre  of  water,  at  10°  C.,  the  muscle  contracts  rhythmically, 
and  may  do  so  for  several  days,  especially  with  a  low  temperature  (Bicdcrmann).  This  recalls 
the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  heart.  [Kuhne  found  a  similar  result.  The  rhythm  is 
arrested  by  lactic  acid  and  restored  by  au  alkaline  solution  of  NaCl.]  Rhythmical  movements 
may  also  be  induced  in  the  sartorius  (frog),  by  the  combined  action  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate  and  an  ascending  constant  electrical  current  Compare  also  the  action  of  a  constant 
current  on  the  heart  (§  58). 

3.  Thermal  Stimuli — If  nn  excised  frog's  muscle  be  rapidly  heated  to  28°  C,  a 
gradually  increasing  contraction  occurs,  which,  at  30°  C,  is  more  pronounced, 
reaching  its  maximum  at  45°  C.  If  the  temi>erature  be  raised,  "  heat-stiffening  " 
rapidly  ensues.  The  sniooth  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  also  contract  when 
they  are  warmed,  but  those  of  cold-blooded  animals  are  elongated  by  heat  (Griinr 
hagm).  If  a  frog's  muscle  be  cooled  to  0°,  it  is  very  excitable  to  mechanical 
stimuli  (Grihdiayen) ;  it  is  even  excited  by  a  temperature  under  0°  {Eckhard). 

CI.  Bernard  observed  that  the  muscles  of  animals,  artificially  cooled,  remained  excitable  many 
hours  after  death  (§  225).  Heat  causes  the  excitability  to  disappear  rapidly,  but  increases  it 
temporarily. 

4.  Mechanical  Stimuli — Every  kind  of  sudden  mechanical  stimulus,  provided 
it  be  applied  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  a  muscle  (and  also  to  a  nerve),  causes  a 
contractiori.  If  stimuli  of  sufficient  intensity  be  repeated  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
tetanus  is  produced.  Strong  local  stimulation  causes  a  weal-like,  long-continued 
contraction  at  the  part  stimulated  (§  297,  3,  a).  Moderate  tension  of  a  muscle 
increases  its  excitability. 

5.  Electrical  Stimuli  will  be  referred  to  when  treating  of  the  stimulation  of 
nerve  (§  324). 

Other  Actions  of  Curare. — When  it  is  injected  into  a  frog,  either  into  the  blood  or  sub- 
cutaneously,  it  causes  at  first  paralysis  of  the  iiUra-muscular  ends  of  Uie  motor  nerves  (p.  586), 
while  the  muscles  themselves  remain  excitable.  The  seusory  nerves,  the  central  nervous  system, 
viscera,  heart,  intestine,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  not  affected  at  first  (CI.  Bernard,  Kblliker). 
[If  the  skin  be  stimulated,  the  frog  pulls  up  the  ligatured  leg  reflexly,  although  the  other  leg 
remains  quiescent ;  this  shows  that  the  sensory  nerve  and  nerve-centres  are  still  intact ;  but 
when  the  action  of  the  drug  is  fully  developed,  no  amount  of  stimulation  of  the  skin  or  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  will  give  rise  to  a  reflex  act,  although  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
ligatured  limb  is  known  to  be  excitable  ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  nerve-centres  in  the  cord 
themselves  are  ultimately  affected.  If  the  dose  be  very  large,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are 
affected.]  In  warm-blooded  animals  death  takes  place  by  asphyxia,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  of  course  there  are  no  spasms.  In  frogs,  where  the  skin  is  the  mast  important 
respiratory  organ,  if  a  suitable  dose  be  injected  subcutaueously,  the  animal  may  remain  motion- 
less for  days  and  yet  recover,  the  poison  being  eliminated  by  the  urine  (Kiihne).  If  the  dose 
be  large,  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  may  be  paralysed.  In  electrical  fishes,  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  in  frogs,  the  lymph-hearts,  are  paralysed.  A  dose  sufficient  to  kill  a  frog,  when  in- 
jected under  its  skin,  will  not  do  so  if  administered  by  the  mouth,  because  the  poison  seems  to 
be  eliminated  as  rapidly  by  the  kidneys  as  it  is  absorbed  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
For  the  same  reason  the  flesh  of  nn  animal  killed  by  curare  is  not  {>oisonous  when  eaten.  If, 
however,  the  ureters  be  tied,  the  poison  collects  in  the  blood,  and  poisoning  takes  place 
(L.  Hermann).  [In  this  case  the  mammal  may  exhibit  convulsions.  Why  ?  Curare  paralyses 
the  respiratory  nerves,  so  that  asphyxia  is  produced  from  the  venosity  of  the  blood.  It  affects 
the  respiratory  nerve-endings  before  those  in  the  muscles  generally,  so  that  when  the  venous 
blood  stimulates  the  nerve-centres,  the  partially  affected  muscles  respond  by  convulsions.  Other 
narcotics  may  excite  convulsions  indirectly  by  inducing  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood,  while 
the  motor  centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  are  still  unaffected.  ]  Large  doses,  however,  poison  un- 
injured animals  even  when  given  by  the  mouth.  The  nerves  ana  muscles  of  poisoned  animals 
exhibit  considerable  electromotive  force.  [For  the  effect  of  curare  on  lymph-formation 
(§199,6).] 

Atropin  appears  to  be  a  specific  poison  for  smooth  muscular  tissue,  but  different  muscles  are 
differently  affected  (Szpilmann,  Luchsinger).  [This  is  doubtful.  A  small  quantity  of  atropin 
seems  to  affect  motor  nerves  of  smooth  muscle  in  the  same  way  that  curare  does  those  of 
striped  muscle  ;  we  must  remember,  however,  that  there  are  no  end-plates  proper  in  the  former, 
so  that  the  link  between  the  nerve-fibrils  and  the  contractile  substance  is  probably  different  in 
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the  two  cases.  It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  of  striped  and  smooth  muscle  varies  in  the 
oesophagus  in  different  animals.  Szpilmann  and  Luchsinger  found  that,  alter  the  action  of 
atropin,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  will  still  cause  contraction  of  the  striped 
muscular  fibres  in  the  oesophagus,  but  not  of  the  smooth  fibres,  although  both  forms  of  muscular 
tissue  respond  to  direct  stimulation.] 

After  section  of  the  motor  nerve  of  a  muscle,  the  excitability  undergoes  remarkable  changes  ; 
after  three  to  four  days  the  excitability  of  the  paralysed  muscle  is  diminished,  both  for  direct 
and  indirect  stimuli  (p.  588) ;  this  condition  is  followed  by  a  stage  during  which  a  constant 
current  is  more  active  than  normal,  while  induced  currents  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  effective 
(§  339,  I.).  The  excitability  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  also  increased.  The  increased  excitability 
occurs  until  about  the  seventh  week  ;  it  gradually  diminishes  until  it  is  abolished  towards  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  mouth.  Fatty  degeneration  begins  in  the  second  week  after  section  of  the 
motor  nerve,  and  goes  on  until  there  is  complete  muscular  atrophy.  Immediately  after  section 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  Schmulewitsch  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it 
was  increased. 

297.  CHANGES  IN  A  MUSCLE  DURING  CONTRACTION.—  L  Phe- 
nomena visible  to  the  naked  eye. — 1.  When  a  muscle  contracts,  it  becomes 
shorter  and  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  thicker. 

The  degree  of  contraction,  which  in  very  excitable  frogs  may  be  65  to  85  per  cent  (72  per 
cent,  mean)  of  the  total  length  of  the  muscle,  depends  upon  various  conditions : — (a)  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  causes  a  greater  degree  of  contraction  ; 
(b)  as  the  muscular  fatigue  increases,  i.e.,  after  continued  vigorous  exertion,  the  stimulus 
remaining  the  same,  the  extent  of  contraction  is  diminished ;  (c)  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roundings has  a  certain  effect.  The  extent  of  the  contraction  is  increased  in  a  frog's  muscle — 
the  strength  of  stimulus  and  degree  of  fatigue  remaining  the  same — when  it  is  heated  to 
33°  C.  If  the  temperature  be  increased  above  this  point,  the  degree  of  contraction  is  diminished 
(Schmulewitsch). 

2.  The  volume  of  a  contracted  muscle  is  slightly  diminished  (Swammeixlam^ 
1680).  Hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  contracted  muscle  is  slightly  increased, 
the  ratio  to  the  non-contracted  muscle  being  1062  :  1061  (Valentin)]  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  is,  however,  only  T3Vo"  although  this  has  recently  been  denied  by 
J.  Ewald. 

Methods.  — (a)  Erman  placed  portions  of  the  body  of  a  live  eel  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  an 
indifferent  fluid.  A  narrow  tube  communicated  with  the  glass  vessel,  and  the  fluid  rose  in  the 
tube  to  a  certain  level.  As  soon  as  the  muscles  of  the  eel  were  caused  to  contract,  the  fluid  in 
the  index-tube  sank,  (b)  Landois  demonstrates  the  decrease  in  volume  by  means  of  a  mano- 
metric  flame.  The  cylindrical  vessel  containing  the  muscle  is  provided  with  two  electrodes 
fixed  into  it  in  an  air-tight  manner.  The  interior  of  the  vessel  communicates  with  the  gas 
supply,  while  there  is  a  small  narrow  exit-tube  for  the  gas,  which  is  lighted.  Every  time  the 
muscle  contracts  the  flame  diminishes.  The  same  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  con- 
tracting heart. 

3.  Total  and  Partial  Contraction, — NorniaUy,  all  stimuli  applied  to  a  muscle  or 
its  motor  nerve  cause  contraction  in  all  its  muscular  fibres.  Thus  the  muscle  con- 
ducts the  state  of  excitement  to  all  its  parts.  Under  certain  circumstances,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  viz. : — (a)  when  the  muscle  is  greatly  fatigued,  or  when 
it  is  about  to  die,  violent  inecltanical  stimuli,  as  a  vigorous  tap  with  the  finger  or  a 
percussion  hammer  (and  also  chemical  or  electrical  stimuli),  cause  a  localised  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres.  This  is  SchifFs  "  idio-muscular  contraction." 
The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  muscles  of  a  healthy  man,  when  the 
blunt  edge  of  an  instrument  is  drawn  transversely  over  the  direction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  (b)  Under  certain  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  conditions,  a  muscle  ex- 
hibits so-called  fibrillar  contractions,  i.e.,  short  contractions  occur  alternately  in 
different  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  This  is  the  case  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
after  section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  after  section  of 
the  facial  nerve  (§  349,  4). 

[In  some  phthisical  patients  there  is  marked  muscular  excitability,  so  that  if  the  pectoral 
muscle  be  percussed,  a  local  contraction — idio-muscular — occurs,  either  confined  to  the  spot,  or 
two  waves  may  proceed  outwards  and  return  to  the  spot  struck.] 

Cause  of  Fibrillar  Contraction. — According  to  Bleuler  and  Lehman n,  section  of  the  hypo- 
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glossal  nerve  III  rabbits  is  followed  by  fibrillar  contractions  after  sixty  to  eighty  hours  ;  these 
contractions  may  continue  for  months,  even  when  the  divided  nerve  has  healed  and  is  stimu- 
lated above  the  cicatrix  so  as  to  produce  movements  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue. 
Stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve  increases  the  fibrillar  contractions  or  arrests  them.  This  nerve 
contains  v aw- dilator  fibres  derived  from  the  chorda  tyinpani.  Schiff  is  of  opinion  that  the 
increased  blood-stream  through  the  organ  is  the  cause  of  the  contractions.  Sig.  Mayer  found 
that,  by  compressing  the  carotids  and  subclavian,  and  again  removing  the  pressure  so  u  to  per- 
mit free  circulation,  the  muscles  of  the  face  contracted-  Section  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
face  did  not  abolish  the  phenomenon,  but  compression  of  the  arteries  did.     The  cause  of  the 


Ehenoraenon,  therefore,  seems  to  lie  within  the  muscles  themselves.  This  phi 
e  compared  to  the  paralytic  tcerctum  of  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  which  follows  section  of  the 
nerves  going  to  these  glands  (pp.  249,  308}.  Similar  fibrillar  contractions  occur  in  man  under 
pathological  conditions,  but  they  may  also  occur  without  any  signs  of  pathological  disturbance. 
[Fibrillar  contractions,  due  to  a  central  cause,  occur  in  monkeys  after  excision  of  the  thyroid 
gland  (jj  103,  III.}.  Some  drag1  cause  fibrillar  muscular  contractions,  e.g.,  nconitin,  guanidiu, 
nicotin,  pilocarpin,  bnt  physostigmin  produces  them  in  warm-blooded  animals  (not  in  frogs). 
According  to  Bninton  these  drugs  probably  act  by  irritating  the  motor  nerve-endings,  as  the 
contractions  are  gradually  abolished  by  curare. ) 

IL  Microscopic  Phenomena. — 1.  Single  muscular  fibrillte  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  as  an  entire  muscle,  in  that  they  contract  and  become  thicker,  2. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  observing  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  individual  parts 
of  a  muscular  fibre  during  the  act  of  contraction.  This  much  is  certain,  tliat  the 
muscular  elements  become  shorter  and  broader  during  contraction,  and  that  the 
transverse  stria?  approach  nearer  to  each  other  {Bowman,  1840).  3.  There  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  doubly  refractive  (aniso- 
tropous)  aud  the  singly  refractive  media. 

Engelmann's  View. — Fig.  388,  1,  represents  a  passive  muscular  element — from  c  to  rf  is  the 
doubly  refractive  contractile  substance,  with  the  median  disc,  a,  0,  in  it ;  h  and  g  are  the 
lateral  discs.  Besides  these,  in  each  of  the  singly  refractive  discs  there  is  a  clear  disc— 
"secondary  disc,"  /and  r,  which   is  only  slightly  .  _ 

doubly  refractive.     This  occurs  only  in  tho  muscles 
of  insects.      Fig.   1,  on   the  right,  shows  the  same      li  _ 
element  in  polarised  light,  whereby  the  middle  area       f  HIT" 
of  the  element,  as    far   as   the  contractile  substance       j  -~.~ 
proper   extends,  is,  owing  to  its  double  refraction,       _  «;!■ 


bright ;  while  the  other  part  of  the  muscular  element,       ■ 
owing  to  its  being  singly  refractive,   is  black.      Fig.       9 
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,    .  n  stage,  and  3  the  proper  stage 

of  contraction  of  the  muscular  element.     In  both       ;  | 
cases  the  figures  on  the  Ufl  are  viewed  in  ordinary      5 
light,  and  on  the  right,  in  polarised  light.     According 
to  Engelmann,  during  contraction  (rig.  388,  3),  the  Fig.  388. 

singly  refractive  disc  becomes  as  a  whole  more  refrac-   ^   ^  til,  appearances  during  a 

tive,  the  donbly  refractive  less  so.  Consequently,  a  matea]*t  contraction  In  the  individual 
Sonata  certam  degree  of  contraction  (2>,  when  viewed  eIemellts  of  tho  flbrillls.  ,  %  3  (aftel 
in  ordinary  light,  may  appear  homogeneous  and  but 
slightly  striped   transversely-the  homogene —   - 


in). 


transition  stage.  During  a  greater  degree  of  contraction  (3),  very  dark  transverse  stripes 
reappear,  corresponding  to  the  singly  refractive  discs.  At  every  stage  of  the  contraction,  as 
well  08  in  the  transition  stnge,  the  singly  ami  doubly  refractive  discs  are  sharply  defined,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  polariscope  as  regular  alternating  layers  (in  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  right). 
These  do  not  change  places  during  the  contraction.  The  height  of  both  discs  is  diminished 
during  Contraction,  but  the  singly  refractive  do  so  more  rapidly  than  the  doubly  refractive  discs. 
The  total  volume  of  each  element  docs  not  undergo  any  appreciable  alteration  in  volume  during 
the  contraction.  Hence,  the  doubly  refractive  discs  increase  in  volume  at  the  expense  of  the 
singly  refractive.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that,  during  tho  contraction,  fluid  passes  from  the 
singly  refractive  into  the  doubly  refractive  discs  ;  the  former  shrink,  the  latter  swell. 

[If  a  living  portion  of  an  insect's  muscle  be  examined  in  its  own  juice,  contraction -waves 
may  be  seen  to  pass  over  the  fibres.  When  a  con  traction -wave  passes  over  part  of  the  fibres, 
the  discs  become  shorter  and  broader  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  fully  contracted  part,  the  dim 
disc  appears  lighter  than  the  centre  of  tho  light  disc.  There  is  said  to  bo  a  "reversal  of  the 
stripes  '  from  what  obtains  iu  a  passive  muscle.  Before  this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate  stage  where  the  two  bands  are  almost  uniform  in  appearance.  According  to  Ranvier, 
however,  who  has  examined  the  muscles  of  the  retro-lingual  membrane  of  the  frog  (p.  581), 
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when  a  muscular  fibre  contracts,  the  stripes  do  not  disappear  nor  are  they  reversed ;  the  dim  disc 
alone  appears  to  be  contractile,  and  it  becomes  shorter  and  broader.  This  disc,  as  it  were,  strives 
to  assume  a  form  with  the  smallest  surface,  i.e.,  to  become  spherical.] 

Methods. — These  phenomena  are  best  observed  by  "fixing"  the  different  stages  of  rest  or 
contraction,  by  suddenly  plunging  the  muscular  fibrillar  of  insect's  muscles  into  alcohol  or 
osmic  acid,  which  coagulates  the  muscle -substance.  The  actual  contraction  may  be  observed 
under  the  microscope  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  larva*  of  insects. 

Diffraction  Spectrum. — A  thin  muscle,  e.g.,  the  sartorius  of  the  frog,  when  placed  directly 
behind  a  narrow  slit  running  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  fibres,  yields  a  diffraction - 
spectrum.  When  the  muscle  contracts,  as  by  mechanical  stimulation,  the  spectrum  broadens, 
a  proof  that  the  interspaces  of  the  transverse  stripes  become  narrower  {Miiiivicr). 

298.  MUSGTJLAB  CONTEACTION.  _  Methods.  —  In  order  to  determine  the 

duration  of  each  phase  of  a  muscular  contraction,  myographs  of  various  forms  are 

used. 

V.  Helmholtz's  Myograph  is  shown  in  fig.  389.  A  muscle,  M — say  the  gastrocnemius  of  a 
frog  attached  to  the  femur — is  fixed  by  the  femur  in  a  clamp,  K  ;  its  lower  end  is  attached  to 

a  movable  lever  carrying  a  scale- pan 
and  weight,  W,  the  weight  being  varied 
at  pleasure.  When  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, necessarily  it  raises  the  lever. 
At  the  free  end  of  the  lever  is  a 
movable  style,  F,  which  inscribes  its 
movements  on  a  revolving  cylinder 
caused  to  rotate  at  a  uniform  rate  by 
means  of  clock-work.  The  cylinder  is 
covered  with  smoked  enamelled  paper 
in  the  fiame  of  a  turpentine  lamp. 

When  the  muscle  contracts,  it 
inscribes  a  curve — the  "  muscle- 
curve,"  or  "  myogram. "  The 
abscissa  of  the  curve  indicates 
the  duration  of  the  contraction, 
but  of  course  the  rate  at  which 
the  cylinder  is  moving  must  he 
known.  The  ordinates  represent 
p.     ogQ  the  height  of  contraction  at  any 

Scheme  of  v.  Helmholtz's  myograph.     M,  muscle  fixed    *  * 

in  a  clamp,  K ;  F,  writing  stylo ;  P,  weight  or  The  muscle-curve  may  be  inscribed 
counterpoise  for  the  lever  ;  W,  scale-pan  for  weights  ;  upon  a  smoked  glass  plato  attached  to 
S,  S,  supports  for  the  lever.  one  limb  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork. 

Such  a  curve  registers  the  time-units 
in  all  its  parts.  Suppose  each  vibration  of  the  tuuing-fork  =  0*01613  second,  then  the  duration 
of  any  part  of  such  a  curve  is  obtaiued  by  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  and  multiplying 
by  0-01613  second. 

[Fick's  Pendulum  Myograph. — A  board  fixed  to  the  wall  carries  a  heavy  iron  pendulum,  P, 
whose  axis,  A,  A,  moves  on  friction  rollers  (fig.  390).  At  the  lower  swinging  end  are  two  glass 
plates,  G  and  G'  fixed  to  a  bearer,  T.  The  plates  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw,  s,  so 
that  several  curves  can  be  written  one  above  the  other.  The  plate,  G',  on  the  posterior  surface 
is  merely  a  compensator,  so  that,  when  Gis  elevated,  G'  is  lowered,  and  thus  the  duration  of  the 
oscillation  is  not  altered.  The  spring  catches,  H,  H,  which  can  be  turned  inwards  or  out- 
wards, are  used  to  fix  the  pendulum  by  the  teeth,  a,  a,  when  it  is  drawn  to  one  side.  The 
}>endulum  is  drawn  to  one  side  and  fixed,  a,  in  H,  so  that  when  H  is  pulled  down,  it  is  liberated 
and  swings  to  the  other  side,  where  it  is  caught  by  the  detent  H  at  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
improved  form,  the  catches,  H,  are  made  to  slide  along  a  rod  like  the  arc  of  a  circle,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  swing  can  be  varied.  As  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  projecting  points,  a,  a,  knock  over  the  contact  key,  b,  and  the  current  is  opened 
and  a  shock  transmitted  to  the  muscle.  The  writing  lever  to  which  the  muscle  is  attached  is 
usually  a  heavy  one,  and  a  style  writes  upon  the  smoked  surface  of  the  glass.  Of  course, 
when  the  pendulum  swings,  it  moves  with  unequal  velocities  at  different  parts  of  its  course.] 

[When  using  the  pendulum  myograph  to  study  a  muscular  contraction,  arrange  it  as  in 
fig.  392.  The  frog's  muscle  is  attached  to  a  writing  lever,  which  is  very  like  the  lever  in 
tig.  390,  while  the  style  inscribes  its  movements  ^n  the  blackened  plate.] 
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[The  pendulum  ii  fixed  in  tlw  Midi,  C,  as  shown  iu  the  figure  ;  the  key,  K',  i?  closed  and 
placed  in  the  primary  circuit,  while  two  wires  from  tile  secondary  coil  of  an  induction  machine 
■re  attached  to  the  muscle.     When  tliu  jwnduli 

over  the  contact  at  K',  and  breaks  the  primary  c . 

through  Hie  muscle.     Hefore  stimulating,  allow  the  pendulum  to  awinu.  to  obtain 
Ti-. —  «  recorded  by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  of  k:  r  -'■--' 


Dupie'o  electric  chronograph. 

a   tine  writing-style  attached,  which 

vibrates  when  it  is  introduced  in  an 

electrical  circuit,  in  which  in  placed  a 

vibrating    tuning-fork.      'Hie    signal 

vibrates  just  an  often  us  the  tuliing- 

fork.] 

[Du  Boia-Heymonds  Spring  Myo- 
graph.—It  confute  of  a  glass  plate 
fixed  in  a  frame,  and  moving  on  two 
polished  steel  wires,  stretched  between 
the  supports  A  and  11  (fig.  393).  At 
h  is  a  spring  which,  when  it  is  com- 
pressed between  the  upright,  It,  and 
the  knob,  b,  drive*  tliu  glass  plate 
from  B  to  A.  As  the  plate  moves  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  a.  small  tooth, 
d,  on  its  under  surface,  opens  the  key, 
h,  and  thus  a  shock  in  transmitted  to 
the  muscle.  The  arrangement  other- 
wise is  the  same  as  for  tin-  pendulum 
myograph.  The  smoked  glass  plate  is 
liberated  by  the  projecting  fiiigttr  plnh: 
attached  to  the  upright,  A.] 

[Marey's  Simple  Myograph.—  The 
gastrocnemius  is  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal lever,  which  inscribes  iti 


Pflrigor'a  stationary  form  is  simply 
a  Helmholtz'a  myograph  (fig.  369) 
arranged  to  record  its     ~ _ 


ordinate  instead  of  a  curve  ;  it  thus 
merely  indicates  the  height  or  extent 
of  the  contraction,  not  its  duration.] 

A  rapidly  rotating  disc  wan  used 
by  Valentin  and  Rosenthal  for  regis- 
tering the  muscle -curve,  while  Harless 
used  a  plate  which  was  allowed  to  fall 
rapidly,  the  so-called  "  Fall-myo- 
graph."  In  all  these  experiments  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  at  the  same 
time  the  moment  of  stimulation. 

[Moist- Chamber.—  In  stud; 


Dupre's  uuruiiugran 


the  projecting  tooth,  S,  knocks 
.  »i.«..t  ;„  :.i^tantly  transmitted 
obtain  an  abscissa. 
of  vibration,  connected  with  a 


of  a 


studying 
i  it  slioiil. 


kept  under  conditi 
possible.    This  is  effected  by 


d  be    Kick's  pendulum  myograph,  as  improved  by  v.  Helm- 
al  as  holtz  (A  natural  size,)  side  and  front  view. 


-mat  a 


uigit'inamoift-uhatiilipr  (fig.  ;.(yl),  the  air  of  which  ia  kept  moist  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper moistened  with  normal  saline.] 

Contraction-Curve  of  Human  Muscle. — In  man,  another  principle  is  adopted, 
viz.,  to  measure  the  increase  in  thickness  during  the  contraction,  either  by  means 
of  a  lever  or  a.  coiiipressihli:  tambour,  such  as  is  used  in  Broudgeeat'a  pansphygmo- 
graph  (fig.  88).  The  thickening  of  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  thumb  may  be 
registered  by  means  of  Mnrey's  pince  myogmpbiefue  (fig.  409). 

*8 
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I.  Simple  Contraction. — If  a  single  induction  shock  or  stimulus  of  momentary 
duration  l>u  applied  to  a  muscle,  a  "  simple  muscular  contraction,"  [or  shortly,  a 
contraction  or  twitch]  is  the  result,  i.e.,  the  muscle  rapidly  shortens  and  quickly 
returns  again  to  its  original  relaxed  condition. 

Muscle-Curve  or  Myogram. — Snpjwse  a  single  stimulus  be  applied  to  a  muscle 
attached  to  a  light  writing-lever,  which  is  not 
"  over-weighted  "  with  any  weight  attached  to  it, 
then,  when  the  muscle  contracts,  the  following 
events  take  place  : — 

[  ( I)  A  period  or  stage  of  latent  stimulation 
(figs.  394,  396). 

(2)  A  period  of  increasing  energy  or  con- 
traction. 

(3)  A  period  of  decreasing  energy  or  more 
rapid  relaxation. 

(4)  A  period  of  slow  relaxation,  or  the 
clastic  after- vibration.] 

The  muscle-curve  proper  is  composed  of  2,  3, 

(1).  The  latent  period  (fig.  394,  a,  b)  consists 

in  this,  that  the  muscle  does  not  begin  to  con- 
tract precisely  at  the  moment  the  stimulus  ie 
applied  to  it,  but  the  contraction  occurs  some- 
what later,  i.e.,  a  short,  but  measurable  interval, 
elapses  between  the  application  of  a  momentary 
stimulus  and  the  contraction  (v.  Helmholtz).  If 
thi'  entire  muscle  be  stimulated  by  a  momentary 
stimulus,  e.g.,  a  single  break  induction  shock  is 
found ;  the  duration  of  the  latent  period  is 
about  001  second  [i.e.,  when  the  muscle  records 
its  movements  by  means  of  a  lover  attached  to 
j,.j     as,j  the    muscle].       In  smooth   muscle,    the   latent 

A  muscle  chamber,' C,   for  a  frog's   periml  may  last  for  several  seconds.    _ 
muscle,  tliolatternttachedtoTiger-        [Although  no  change  be  Visible  in  a  muscle 
stedt's   recording   lever,   and    the   during  the  latent  period,  nevertheless  it  lias  been 
whole  mpported  on    a  stand,   3.    held  until  quite  recently  that  some  change  doeB 
(M.dehyPetzoldofLeipz.g.J  ^   ]l]Hce\4t]lin  the   muse le^ubstance,  and   it 

was  maintained  that  the  electrical  current  of  the  muscle  is  diminished  during 
this  jieriod,  or  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  negative  variation  of  the  muscle- 
current  (Jlrrnstein — §  333).]  [The  recent  careful  experiments,  however,  of  Burdon- 
Sunderson  on  frogs'  muscles,  where  the  moment  of  stimulation,  the  electro- 
motive changes  (determined  by  a  capillary  electrometer),  and  the  change  of  mus- 
cular form,  were  all  recorded  simultaneously  by  photographic  means,  show  that  the 
electrical  movement  or  response,  instead  of  preceding  the  mechanical  change  of 
form  of  the  muscle,  actually  accompanies  the  latter  (fig.  395).  The  theory,  there- 
fore, that  the  electrical  voriation  precedes  the  actual  muscular  contraction  and 
occurs  during  the  latent  period  must  he  abandoned.  Burdoii-Siinderson  has  also 
shown  that  there  is  a  true  latent  period  in  muscle  which  may  be  as  short  as  2J 
thousnmls  of  a  second  =  j^0  sec,  i.e.,  TJ^  second  elates  in  a  frog's  muscle  between 
the  stimulation  and  the  first  sign  of  change  of  form  in  the  muscle.] 

In  man,  the  latent  period  varies  between  0004  and  001  second.  If  the  experiment  be  *o 
arranged  that  the  muscle  can  contract  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  it,  i.e.,  before  time 
is  lost  in  making  the  muwlc  tense  ;  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  if  the  muscle  lisa  not  "  to  take  in 
*}ack,"  as  it  were,  the  latent  period  may  fall  below  0004  aecond  (Qad).     If  the  muscle  be  still 
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attached  to  the  body,  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  external  influences  and  properly 
■applied  with  blood,  the  latent  period  mny  be  reduced  to  0'0O33  or  even  0-0025.  [All  these 
reaulti  haTe  reference  to  curves  recorded  graphi- 
cally. It  ia  important  to  notice,  how  the  time  is 
shortened  whan  the  record  U  taken  by  photo- 
graphic menus  as  mentioned  above.] 

Influences  modifying  the  latent  period.— 

The  latent  period  ia  shortened  by  an  increased 
strength  of  the  stimulus  and  by  heat ;  while 
fatigue,  cooling,  and  increasing  weight  lengthen 
it  (Laiilerbach,  Mcudcltsohn,  Yeo,  Cath).  The 
latent  period  of  a  break-contraction  is  longer 
than  that  of  a  make -con  traction.  The  red 
lunacies  hare  a  longer  latent  period  than  the 
white,  llefore  the  muscle  contracts  as  a  whole, 
the  individual  fibres  within  it  must  hare  con- 
tracted. We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  tho 
latency  of  the  individual  muscular  elements  is 
Hhorter  than  that  of  the  entire  muscle  (Qad, 
TigenUdt). 

(2).  The  contraction  or  stage  of  in- 

rTPHning  energy,  i.e.,  from  the  moment 

the  muscle  begins   to   shorten  until  it 

reaches  its  greatest  degree  of  contraction 

Fig  3D2.  C'  **)•      J^t    *'1"3*   *'le   muscle    contracts 

Scheie  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pendulum  S!°W|>''  *•"»  T?  rapklly,  and  again  more 

myograph.      B,    littery;    I,  primary,   II,   slowly,  so  that  the  ascending  limb  of  the 

secondary  spiral  of  the  induction  machine  ;   curve  hns   somewhat  the   form  of  an  /. 

S,  tooth  ;  K',  key  ;  C,  C,  catches  or  detents;  This  Stage  lasts  0O3  to  004  second.      It 

K/ in  the  corner,  scheme  of  K' ;  K    key  in   js  8]lorter  wnen  the  contraction  is  shorter 

primary  circuit.     Tho  short -circuiting  key   ,        ,      ..       ,     ,      ■  ,  ..      ,         .,  ■  ,. 

in  the  secondary  circuit  is  omitted.  (weak  stimulus)  and  the  less  the  weight 

the  muscle  lias  to  lift.    It  also  varies  with 

the  excitability  of  the  muscle,  being  shorter  in  a  fresh,  non-fatigued  muscle. 

(3).  Elongation  or  stage  of  decreasing  energy.— After  the  muscle  * 


I 


Fig.  3B3. 
Spring  myograph  or  "shooter." 
tracted  up  to  its  maximum  for  any  particular  stimulus,  i 
slowly,  then  rapidly — and  lastly  more  slowly,  bo  that  an 


s  to  relax — at  first 
of  an  /is  obtained 


I 
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3  with 


mlii..,! 


]l[-,:ilnl  I'UI^'l'Withastl'Ollg 

miliUH.       Itillsil    lll-JIC-Illls   ll[M)ll 

e  extent  to  which  the  tuus<  !>■ 

loaded  (hiring  contraction. 
(4).    The    fourth    stage    has 
ri'ii-ivi'il  various  uami's — fitage 
Jliisele-curvi;  j.rotluuL.1  by  a  BiTiBlo  induction  shock  «p-  of  elastic  after-vibiation  [resi- 

plied  to  a  uiuacle.     a-f,  abscissa  ;  n-e,  ordinate  ;  o  b,    dual    Contraction    or    COlltrac- 

i"'ii')il  of  Intent  stimulation;  f>  ti,  [n-iioii  of  iiiiii-asiny   tion     remainder     (Hermann) 

X'r?vibrltio,r'iod  °f  d"','™,i"«  enptgy;  ' '< e!flS,ic  The  after-vibrations  {ef},  which 

disappear     gradually,     depend 

upon  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle.     The  duration  of  this  st^  is  lon^st.  with  .i 


Fig.  S»S. 

j  a.nd  the  subsequent  relatiT. , 

is  stimulated  indirectly.  Meelianknl  its]«jiim'  =  tin-  U'jjiimiiig 
of  the  cliaiigc  of  form  of  the  part  of  the  hiiim -In  siiiuulni.-il  dln-i  T 1  y  ;  .-iij;iiil  =  I  lit?  dist  me» 
of  the  onlinotps  from  fn.li  ,.tli-i  —  iWbh  second.     The  rise  of  the  line  indicates  the  moment 


,  tho  moment  of  stimulation.     Timc-niatkcr-Dei>rei'[ 
brk  ^Burdoii-Siindtrson). 

j/owci-hH  contraction,  and  when  the  weight  attached  to  the  muscle  i> 


See.  298.]  TIME  RELATION'S   OF  A   MUSCLE-CURVE. 


If  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  tli 
the  contraction  is 
greater    (Pfliiger), 
anil    lasts     longer  a' 

(iru>«tt)the  nearer        f        I 
to  the  spinal  cord 
the  stimulus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  nerve. 

[in a  studying* 
muscle-curve,  the 

more  or  leas  verti- 
cal character  of  the 
ascent  will  indicate 
rapidity  of  the 


rve  instead  of  to  the  muscle  itself, 


Fig.  3DS. 
Pendulum  myograph  curve  of  a  frog'H  gnstrocnemius.   S,  point  of  stimu- 
lation ;  A,  lati'ut  pi'riod ;  It,  period  of  shortening,  and  (.',  of  relaxation. 
250  DV".,  tuning- fork  vibrating  250  iloiilile  vibrations  per  sec.     The 
dotted  vertical  lines  are  ordinate*  [Stirling). 

contraction,  the  height  above  the  base  line,  its  extent,  the  length  of  the  curve, 

the  duration,  and  the  line  of  descent,  the  rate 

of  its  extensibility.     The  form  of  the  munele- 

curve  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  myograph 

used ;  if  it  be  stationary,  then  the  muscle  will 

merely  record  a  vertical  line  ;  if  the  recording 

surface  move  quickly,  the  two  (wrta  of  the 

curve  will  form  an  acute  angle  (fig.  398) ;  and 

if  it  move  with  great  rapidity,  they  will  have 

the   form  of  fig.  396,  that  obtained  with  a 

pendulum  myograph.     A  vibrating  tuning- 
fork  records  time  directly  under  the  tracing, 

whereby  the  duration  of  each  part  of  the  curve 

is  readily  determined.] 

[In  measuring  the  myogram,  all  that  U  required 
i*  to  know  the  moment  at  which  the  attaining  was 
applied,  and  to  note  when  the  curve  begins  to  leave 
the  base  line  or  abscissa.     Raise  a  vertical   line  o 


Fig.  307. 


ordinate  from  each  of  these  points,  and  the  interval   Arrangement  for  estimating  the  time- 


.    .     ensured  by  the  chronograph, 
indicates  the  time  (fig.  306).] 

[The  time-relations  of  a  simple  muscular 
contraction  caused  by  a  single  induction  shock 
may  be  studied   by  means  of  the  following 
arrangement: — Attach  a  frog's  gastrocnemius 
to  a  lever,  as  in   fig.  397,  and    through  the 
frog's  muscle  place  two  wires  from  the  secondary  coil  of 
A  scale-pan  with  a  weight  is  attached 
to  the  lever.     On  the  same  support 
adjust  an  electro-magnet  with  a  writ- 
ing-style in  the  primary  circuit,  and 
in  this  circuit  also  place  a  key  (K)  to 
make  and  break  the  current.     Fix 
also  a  Dupre's   chronograph   to  the 
same  support,  and  make  it  vibrate  by 
connecting  it  in  circuit  with  a  tuning- 
fork  of  known  rate  of  vibration,  and 
driven   by  a  galvanic   battery. 
that  the   points  of  all  three  levers 
write  exactly  over  each  other  on  the 
revolving  cylinder.      The  upper  lever 


relations  daring  contraction  of 
muscle  produced  by  a  faradic  shock. 
It,  battery  ;  K,  key  in  primary  circuit; 
I,  primary,  II,  secondary  spiral  ;  t, 
muscle  lever ;  e,  electro- magnet  in 
primary  circuit ;  (,  electric  signal ;  St, 
support;  RC,  revolving  cylinder  (after 
Rutkerfurti), 


i  induction  machine. 


Frog's  muscle  S' 


lUlated  alternately  by  a  single 
break  (B)  and  make  shock  (M).  The  lover  curve 
shows  the  same,  but  with  the  muscle  fatigued. 

registers  the  contraction,  the  electro-magnet 
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the   moment  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  muscle,  anil  the  electrical  chronograph 
tin-  time] 

[Single  make  (dosing)  a  break  (opening)  induction  shocks.  A  muscle  or  nerve 
may  he  stimulated  either  with  a  "make"  or  "break"  induction  shock,  but  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  break  shock  is  stronger  than  the  make.  In  tig.  398,  B 
shows  the  effect  produced  by  a  single;  break  induction  shock,  ami  M  that  of  a 
.single  make  shock.] 

Overweighted  Muscle*.— The  finvgoiug  ion 
connected  with  the-  muscle.  It  the  muscle  lev..  . . 
lever  !io  loaded,  so  tlint  when  I  hi;  numi-lr  emit  mi: Is  it  Li-  In  lilt  1 1 1--:  wi.^lils,  tlie  course  of  the 
curve  varies  according  lo  tin:  wight  to  he  lifted.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  support  the  lever 
in  the  intervals  whM  tlie  mi:.,  lo  is  nt  vest.  As  tin.-  weights  a  it  lii.-i  t-:i.si  ■!,  the  unirrfiKu  of  the 
contraction  is  delayed.  This  is  due  t')  tlie  l.ul  that  the  nui.icH  nt  the  iiioinciil  of  sliniulltjoii, 
mint  accumulate  as  much  energy  «s  is  necessary  to  lift  the  weight.  The:  greater  the  weight,  the 
longer  is  the  time  lud'orr.  it  is  raised,  I-astly,  tin:  muscle  may  !■-  so  "  loaded,"  or  "  overloaded," 
that  it  cannot  contrail  nt  all  ;  (his  is  tin1  limit,  of  the  miisi;ul;ir  "r  mechanical  energy  of  the 
muscle  {v.  Helmheltz). 


Fatigue  of  Muscle. 


■ii  tine t  so  frequently  that  it 
becomes  "fatigued,"  the 
latent  period  is  longer,  the 
curve  is  not  so  high,  because 
the  muscular  eon  traction  is 
less,  ainl  the  abscissa  is 
longer,  i.e.,  the  contraction 
is  glower  and  last*  longer  {fig. 
399).     Cooling  a  muscle  has 

the   sati (feet     Soltmann 

finds  that  the  fresh  muscles 
of  Hf.ie-ttorii  animals  behave 
in  a  similar  maimer.  The 
myogram  has  a  Hal  apes  and 

I.    I    nil  till  I'tllll]    n|    H    Ititftlfil  ting  S  11 1 II  —  1  ■  ■    W  I  )i  llli'    It-  i  i.lltral  -  '.    ,  ,    .  , 

tiou  on  a  violating  plntc  , niched  to  a  Inning-fork,      finch  ''""sld'-l'ilMo      eiollgatlOll      111 

Vibration -O'OieiS  second;  a  1, -latent  ]M>rirjil  ;  b  .;  stage  Hie    doscondihg   limb   of  till? 

of  increasing  energy  ;  c  d,  of  decreasing  energy.      II.  Tim  riirvc. 

moat  rapid  writing  movements  of  [he  right  hand  iiwrhVil         Constant     Current    —  If 

on  a  vihrahng  E  ■  I  ii  T .  ■ .     III.    I  hi-  iic-l  viii.nl  (  |.  ml  .ling  ti-laiiie  ,,      „_,.„,     „™„     i     _        1 

..,ove.1...,,t...ith...n;l.H..,e  im„  in-., ,i... I. .,,!,„■- ,!„<.      ih- motornerre.il  a  inu-<cle 

be  stiiiuilated  by  a  make 
or  break  shock  of  a  constant  current,  the  resulting  muscular  con  traction  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  already  descrilml.  If,  however,  the  current  lw  made  m-  bmki'ii 
with  the  muscle  itself  directly  in  the  circuit,  during  the  make  shock,  i.e.,  when  the 
i  muBcle  is  stimulated  di- 
rectly (the  action  of  the 
nerves  ran  be  eliminated 
by  using  ■■mare  (g  336)) 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
contraction  which  busts  for 
—  a  time,  so  that  the  curve 
S,oloSu,g;0,  opening  shock.  ^^    ^    ^    q{    fig 

400,  where  S  represents  the  moment  of  dosing  or  making  the  current,  and  U  the 
moment  of  opening  or  breaking  it  (•;  336,  1)). 

Variations  in  Muscle*.  — The  invesligaliotis  of  Cash  mid  Kionoeker  show  that  individual 
iwwcl«  have  a  special  form  of  in ii-mle- curve  ;  tin;  omohyoid  of  the  tortoise  contracts  mare 
vapidly  than  Ihe  pectoralis.  Similar  differences  occur  in  the  mm-i'les  of  lings  and  mammals. 
The  flexors  of  the  frog  contract  more  rapidly  I  lull  the  extensors  Ci-Vu/iin't'}.  .Sometimes  within 
--'■  :11  glycogen)  and  "  pale  "  fihres  (§  292).      '"- 


ie  and  the  same  muscle  ther 


muscles  of  the  tortoise,  the  adductor  muscles-  of  the  mussel,  anil  the  heart  cc 


;t  slowly.     The 
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red  fibres  contract  nnnv  slowly,  are  less  c\.  ilablc,  ami  leu  easily  fatigued  'Gi-nl:inn.  Tim 
muscles  of  (lying  insists  contract  vn-y  rapidly,  e«n  MM  than  360  tela  (My]  slid  *0O  times 
ibcel  ptt  seeond. 

The  pale  muscles  an  more  uxcitaMe,  b*ve  a  longer  latent  period,  km  more 
readily  fatigued,  .mil  their  iniitriiiliun  is  uf  shorter  duration  than  tin'  red.  The  pale 
■  pBoduce  more  add  than  the  red  nutacUa  whan  (hoy  oootraot  ((.'0ms). 
The  veil  muscles  i-xeeute  the  prolonged  continued  iiiuvi'inonl-.  while  ilu'  white 
bmepjU  more  rapid  movement*,  of uacfee  which  an  oompoaed  chiefly  "f  pole  Man 
have  a  gioator  "lift"  aiiil  a  iiiiisiili'iiiiily  i;i-vi\i.'i  iiliaohita  tares  during  a  singlecoB- 

Hai'tinii,  but  during  tetanus  they  are  u 1  tn  tin-  red  {Grtibtmirl     Ilu  muscle- 

curve   uf  r isele  nuitiiining  rod  ami  white  lihrcs  may  .slum-  two  elevation*  en  the 

ascent,  the  first  due  to  the  rapidly  rantnu'ting  white  Mini's,  ami  the  second  I"  fee 
more  sliiwlv  ii'iilnuliu^  red  lihrc.s.  This  .ilao  ucenrs  after  the  fiction  of  strychnia 
un  the  musele-suhsl.mee  (Overend). 

Poisons.  -Wry  small  doses  of  curare  orqninioi  toawane  thohtdghtof  the  con  traction  (a  xcited 
liy  stimulation  uf  Ilit  iiutia-  nerve.:,  wJiile  larger  dunes  diminish  it,  and  Iiu»lly  abolish  it 
altogether.  Guanidin  lias  a  similar  acti"ii  in  large  ■  l-.is>-s,  lint  the  mini  inn  in  uf  i  un tinc-tioii  lujsts 
for  I  longer  time,  Suitatilc  doses  ■■(  veratrin  also  increase  tlm  r  on  tractions,  but  the  stage  of 
relaxation  m  greatly  stmigtlieued  tjl»*.lm/i  aii.l  Vliatrrmwr).  Veratrin,  nntiarin,  and 
digitalin,  in  forge  doses,  net  upon  the  nareous  lubstonee  in  such  a  way  lliat  the  contractions 
become  very  prolnugrd,  nut  unlike  n  condition  of  [irulnugnl  tetanus  illm-less,  l.Hdi'!.  The 
latent  period  of  immdca  poisoned  ivitti  veratrin  ami  strychnin  is  nlioi't>'tied  nt  liisl,  am!  after- 
wards leiigtlii-ned.  Tin-  j-iisti.n'in-uiius  ul  ii  |'t..c>  supplied  tiy  blood  containing  suiln  contracts 
more  rapidly  (Griihnrt).  Kuukel  is  of  opinion  that  muscular  [mis-oiis  act  by  controlling  the 
imbibition  of  water  hy  the  narcons  substances.  As  imw ulsr  nin  traction  l1.j.< mis  on  imbibition 
(B  267.  II.],  the  form  of  tin:  contraction  of  the  poisoned  muscle  "ill  depend  iinou  the  altered 
condition  of  imbibition  jjroJuccd  lij-  the  drug. 

[Action  of  Veratrin,  — If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  veratrin,  and   llicn   be  made  to  Mining,  it 


iwerful    contraction. 
W  and  i« 
luxation,  arc   tin 


of   1 


In 


muscle  poisoned  i 
trill,  the  ascent  is  < 
i-miugh,  but  it  remains 
traetcd  fur  a  long  tim 
that  this  condition  lias 
called  "contracture." 
single  stimulation  may  ■ 
a  contraction  lasting  \b 
fifteen  second*,  according 


(fig.       401).     Loi 


Brnnton  Aid  (.'ash  find  that 
cold  has  a  marked  effect  on 
the  action  of  nutria — in  fae 
of  heat  or  cold.      The  muscle- 

raised,  and  this  in  not  due  lo 
the  contractnre  poculi 


iisetiivl.  nmv  W  permanently  ilesli"yi.-d  l.y  PspiiHiirc  t'ir\lmins 

.rvr  of  ii  liia'inli-sa  fmg  coid.-d  sililii  inlly,  and   1 1 puisoneil   l>y 

indications  of  the  action  of  the  noison  until  its  temncraturo  is 
m-absorpfion  of  the  poison.     Cold,  therefore,  abolishes  or  lessens 
iratrin-eui ve.      Similar  n-.-nlr ■■  are  nbt aiin.il  Willi  salts  of  barium. 
leas  degree  by  those  of  slinutiuiii  ami  caleiuui  [Hnmloii  "■''<  Until).] 

Smooth  Muscles. — The  muscle-aurve  of  smooth  or  nou-stripwl  tmiaetea  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  striped  muse],  s,  hut  the  duration  of  the  contraction  is-  visibly  much 
longer,  and  there  are  other  (mints  of  dirl'orenee.  Some  muscles  stand  midway 
httf/Bw  tliese  two,  at  least  lis  far  as  the  duration  of  their  contMOtwiM  is  EOft> 
ci^rnc  1 1. 

Tho"red"mnsclt!sorrahlnls,  the  muscles  of  the  tortoise,  the  adductors  of  the  com 
and  the  heart,  all  react  in  a  similar  manner. 

Contraction-Remainder. — A  contracted  muscle  assumes  its  original  length  only 
when  it  is  extended  hy  suftieiotit  tructinn,  e.;/.,  hy  means  of  n  weight.      Othecwiae, 
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the  muscle  may  remain  partially  shortened  for  a  long  time.  This  condition  has 
been  called  "contracture"  (Tier/el),  or,  better,  contraction-remainder  (Hermann). 
This  condition  is  most  marked  in  muscles  that  have  been  previously  subjected  to 
strong,  direct  stimulation,  and  are  greatly  fatigued,  which  are  distinctly  acid,  and 
ready  to  pass  into  rigor  mortis,  or  in  muscles  excised  from  animals  poisoned  with 
veratrin  (fig.  401). 

"Contracture  "  also  occurs  in  man.  Mosso  by  means  of  his  ergograph  (§  304) 
found  that  occasionally  it  was  so  marked  that  the  muscles  so  affected  sustained  a 
weight  of  3  kilos.  It  occurs  at  the  l»eginning  of  a  series  of  contractions  and 
diminishes  with  increasing  fatigue.  It  is  least  marked  when  executing  voluntary 
contractions,  and  most  marked  during  strong  direct  or  indirect  muscular  contraction, 
Mosso  regards  it  as  a  kind  of  fatigue,  produced  by  too  strong  stimulation,  mani- 
fested by  a  muscle  at  the  beginning  of  its  activity  (M(tsso). 

Rapidity  of  Muscular  Contraction. — In  man,  single  muscular  movement**  can 
be  executed  with  great  rapidity.  The  time-relations  of  such  movements  can  be 
ascertained  by  inscribing  the  movements  upon  a  smoked  glass  plate  attached  to  a 
tuning-fork.  Fig.  399,  II,  represents  the  most  rapid  voluntary  movements  that 
Landois  could  execute,  as,  <?.//.,  in  writing  the  letters  ??,  w,  and  every  contraction  is 
equal  to  about  35  vibrations  (1  vibration  =  0*01 61 3  second)  =»0'0564  second.  Jn 
III,  the  right  arm  was  tetanised,  in  which  case  2  to  2*5  vibrations  occur  =  0*0323 
to  0*0403  second. 

V.  Kries  found  that  a  simple  muscular  twitch,  caused  by  a  single  induction  shock, 
is  shorter  than  a  momentary  voluntary  single  movement.  If  the  thickening  caused 
by  a  single  voluntary  contraction  of  a  muscle  be  registered  directly,  the  curve 
shows  that  the  contraction  within  the  muscle  lasts  longer  than  the  duration  of  the 
movement  produced  in  the  passive  motor  apparatus  itself.  This  paradoxical 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  shortly  after  the  primary  voluntary  muscular 
contraction,  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  antagonistic  muscles,  whereby  a  part  of 
the  intended  movement  is,  as  it  were,  cut  off.  During  the  most  rapid  voluntary 
movement  in  human  muscles,  v.  Kries  found  that  4  stimuli  per  second  were  active, 
so  that  a  voluntary  contraction  is  really  a  short  tetanus. 

Pathological.—  In  secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  after  apoplexy,  atrophic  muscular 
anchylosis  of  the  limbs,  muscular  atrophy,  progressiva  ataxia,  and  paralysis  agitans  of  long 
standing,  the  latent  period  is  lengthened  ;  while  it  is  shortened  in  the  contracture  of  senile  chorea 
and  spastic  tabes  {Mendelssohn).  The  whole  curve  is  lengthened  in  jaundice  and  diabetes 
(Edinger).  In  cerebral  hemiplegia,  during  the  stage  of  contracture,  the  muscle-curve  resembles 
the  curve  of  a  muscle  poisoned  with  veratrin,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  spastic  spinal  paralysis 
and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  ;  in  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  the  ascent  is  short  and 
the  descent  very  elongated.  In  muscular  atrophy,  after  cerebral  hemiplegia,  and  in  tabes, 
the  latent  period  increases,  while  the  height  of  the  curve  diminishes.  In  chorea,  the  curve  is 
short  (Read ion  of  Degeneration :■,  §  339).  In  rare  cases  in  man,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
execution  of  spontaneous  movements  results  in  a  very  prolonged  contraction  (Thomson's 
disease).     In  such  cases  the  muscular  fibres  are  very  broad,  and  the  nuclei  increased  (Erb). 

II.  Action  of  Two  Successive  Stimuli. — Let  two  momentary  stimuli  be  applied 
successively  to  a  muscle  : — (A)  If  each  stimulus  or  shock  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
cause  a  "  maximal  contraction,"  i.e.,  the  greatest  possible  contraction  which  the 
muscle  can  accomplish,  then  the  effect  will  vary  according  to  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  application  of  the  two  stimuli,  (a)  If  the  second  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  muscle  after  the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  following  upon  the  first 
stimulus,  we  obtain  merely  two  maximal  contractions,  (h)  If,  however,  the  second 
stimulus  be  applied  to  the  muscle  during  the  time  that  the  effect  of  the  first  is 
present,  i>.,  while  the  muscle  is  in  the  phase  of  contraction  or  of  relaxation ;  in 
this  case  the  second  stimulus  causes  a  new  maximal  contraction,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  particular  phase  of  the  contraction,  (r)  When,  lastly,  the  second 
stimulus  follows  the  first  so  rapidly  that  both  occur  during  the  latent  period,  we 
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obtain  only  one  maximal  contraction  (v.  Helmhottz).  It  is  to  l>e  specially  noted 
that  a  single  maximal  stimulus  never  excites  the  same  degree  of  shortening  as 
tetanic  stimulation  (III),  but  only  about  J-  of  the  height  of  the  contraction  in 
tetanus. 

(B)  If  the  stimuli  be  not  maximal,  but  only  such  as  cause  a  medium  or  sub- 
maximal  contraction,  the  effects  of  both  stimuli  are  superposed,  or  there  is  a  sum- 
mation of  the  contractions  (fig.  402).  It  is  of  no  consequence  at  what  particular 
phase  of  the  primary' 
contraction  the  second 
shock  is  applied.  In 
all  cases,  the  second 
stimulus  causes  a  con- 
traction, just  as  if  the 
phase  of  contraction 
caused  by  the  first 
shock  was  the  natural 
passive  form  of  the  U 
muscle,  i.e.,  the  new 
contraction  (I),  c)  starts  / 
from  that  point  as  from 
an  abscissa  (fig.  402, 
I,  b).  Thus,  under 
favourable  conditions, 
the   contraction    may 


W 


Fig.  402. 

I,  two  successive  sub-maximal  contractions  ;  II,  successive  contrac- 
tions produced  by  stimulating  a  muscle  with  12  induction  shocks 
]>er  second  ;  III,  curve  produced  with  very  rapid  induction  shocks 
(complete  tetauus). 


be  twice  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the  first  stimulus.  The  most  favourable  time 
for  the  application  of  the  second  stimulus  is  ^tli  second  after  the  application  of 
the  first  (Seivall).  The  effects  of  both  stimuli  are  obtained  even  when  the  second 
stimulus  is  applied  during  the  latent  period  (v.  Helmholtz). 

The  second  contraction  of  a  sum  mated  contraction  reaches  its  height  in  a  shorter  time  than 
the  first  one  would  have  done  (v.  Frcy,  v.  Krics),  i.e.,  in  fig.  402  the  time  for  b  c  is  shorter 
than  for  a  b. 

m.  Tetanus — Summation  of  Stimuli. — If  stimuli,  each  capable  of  causing  a 
contraction,  and  following  each  other  with  medium  rapidity,  be  applied  to  a  muscle, 
the  muscle  has  not  sufficient  time  to  elongate  or  relax  in  the  intervals  of  stimulation. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  successive  stimuli,  it  remains  in  a  con- 
dition of  continued  vibratory  contraction,  or  in  a  state  of  tetanus.  Tetanus  is, 
however,  not  a  continuous  uniform  condition  of  contraction,  but  it  is  a  discontinuous 
condition  or  form  of  the  muscle,  depending  upon  the  summation  or  accumulation 
of  contractions.  If  the  stimuli  are  applied  with  moderate  rapidity,  the  individual 
contractions  appear  in  the  curve  (fig.  402,  II) ;  if  they  occur  rapidly,  and  thus 
become  superposed  and  fused,  the  curve  appears  continuous  and  unbroken  by 
elevations  and  depressions  (fig.  402,  III).  As  a  fatigued  muscle  contracts  slowly, 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  muscle  will  become  tetanic  by  a  smaller  number  of  stimuli 
per  second  than  will  suffice  for  a  fresh  muscle  (Marey).  All  muscular  movements 
of  long  duration  occurring  in  our  bodies  are  probably  tetanic  in  their  nature  (Ed. 
Webei-). 

The  number  of  stimuli  requisite  to  produce  tetanus  varies  in  different  animals, 
and  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  animal.  About  15  stimuli  per  second  are 
required  to  produce  tetanus  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  (hyoglossus  only  10, 
gastrocnemius  27,  fig.  403) ;  very  feeble  stimuli  (more  than  20  per  second)  cause 
tetanus  (Kronecker) ;  the  muscles  of  the  tortoise  become  tetanic  with  2  to  3  shocks 
per  second  ;  the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit  by  10,  the  pale  by  over  20  (Kronecker 
and  Stirling)-,  muscles  of  birds  not  even  with  70  (Marey),  muscles  of  insects  330 
to  340  per  second  (Marey).     Tetanic  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  the  crayfish 
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(Antaeus)  mid  also  in   Hydrophilus,  may  cause  rhythmical  contractions  {Rirhd), 
or  rhythmically  interrupted  tetanus  (tithunbein). 

[Tin-  number  of  stimuli  returns!  to  |.)rodtir-e  tetanus  iti  a  frog's  gaslform-mins  is 


Curves  thawing  the  analysis  of  tetanus  of  a  frog's  imisi'l«  igaMioi'iii'iiiius) ;  the  numbers  under 
the  curve  indicate  tin-  number  of  shock*  per  second  n|>plit-il  tn  t lio  muscle.  There  ii 
almost  complete  tetania  with  -JS  ]*r  see.  and  it  is  a  little  lower  than  ihu  pnviou  one, 
because  the  muscle  was  slightly  fuligued  (Ulirliinj). 

shown  in  !i>;.  403,  and  also  various  stages  of  iiicmupl.-tM  tetanus  hy  applications  of 

4,  6,  8,  10,   15,  20,  25  stimuli  per  second,  the  last  showing  al si    txaaghfy 

tetanus.] 

[Summation  of  Stimuli.— If  a  stimulus,  insufficient  in  itself  I"  cause  contractile 

Minimal  Haslmnl  SuD-mnllnial  Mailmal  °*     a     "lliwle,      ].»■     re  pert 

applied  to  a  muscle  in  ( 
tempo  und  of  sufficient  strength, 
at   first  a  slight  and   then  a 
stronger   or    maximal    contrac- 
tion  may   lie    produced.     This 
of    summation  occurs 
also  in  nervous  tissue  <$  360).] 
[Staircase  or    "Treppe."  — llow- 
illtch     showed     that     tlie     cardiac 
con  traction  s    exhibited    a    "stuir- 
i  beat  is  greater  than   that  of  the  iirst ;  ami 
'-  the  case  of  Ihu   muncles  of  the 
fruK    [Ti'yt,     Minnl)    and     ill 

lunula       /.'i-AbViI         Bohr 

showed  that  the  successive  At 
I'finiin^  : 1 1 >i i •  e's  ill  a  tetalilli- 
iiuve  have  really  a  staircase 
nharaetcr.  und  that  it*  exact 
form  is  that  of  a  hvitrbola. 
Ili.ln-  f..nnd  that  (1)  this  form 
—tin'  miiwle  not  being  fatigued 
is  iiiili'i'i'iiihrnt  ill  llif  wln-iifitU 
ami  l"i-.|ni'ii'j'  of  the  stimuli. 
(2)  The  height  of  the  series  of 
i. .  i  ii  1 1  ,n-1 1'  >ii~  m  tetanus  in  inde- 
|n:ti<li'iit  ot  the  frequency  of  the 
stimuli,  increase  of  frequency 
nn-relv  causing  tin'  sUirease  to 

nidly.       (3)    The    height    of 

Kith  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.     Bnckmastcr  lias  confirmed  this  for  simple 
i,  but  as  shown  in  tig.  401,  when  the  stimuli  are  minimal  or  suh-niasimal,  there  is 
usually  no  afifhuwi  fttunotoT  w  tiie  contractions,  lilt  maximal  stimuli  always  causa  it.] 


1  II.,  from 
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A  continued  voluntary  contraction  in  man  consists  of  a  series  of  single  eon- 
tractiotiK  rnpidly  fnllnwing  '"irh  . .tlx-r.  Every  such  movement,  OH  being  carefully 
analysed,  consists  of  intermittent  vihriitiotw,  which  reach  their  maximum  when 
a  jhtsoii  shivers  (Ed.  Weber). — [B«t found  tlmt  the  simplest  possible  vnhii.tnry 
tactions,  e.g.,   striking  with 

III''     NldeX      linger,    occupier,    1)1!     [Ill 

•mage   nearly  twice  aa   long  n 
iiiniLu  movement  dis- 
ihai»d    by   .1   single    induction- 
shock.] 

The    number  of    single    iin 
pulses  sent  to  our  muscles  during  I 

.1  voluntary  movement  is  tolerably  fjk.  405. 

variable,  during  a  alow  contrac-   CnrvM  obtained  from   rod  (ower)  and  pale  (lower) 

tion  =  8  to  12,  and  during  a  rapid  muscles  of  n  rabbit,  l.y  stimubitiii".   thi<  sciatic  nerve 

con  tract  ton    =18   to   20  impulses        with   a    sine,!*    imlurtiim    si k.     The   lowest  liuu 

per      M mL         Fig.      405,      1  fwHeatos    lime,   and    is  divided    into   ,h    second 

repNeenti  ■  myogram  of  a  su»      (A" *• taw*^ 

tamed  contraction  of   the  flexor  brevia  poDioia  and  abductor  polliele,  reeoxded 

00  11  vibrating  plate.     The  wave-like  elevations  indicate  the  Kindle  impulse*. h 

tooth  =  0-01613  second.     IX   is  n  similar  carve  registered   by  Lin'  extensor  digiti 


tertii  (Lamhiis).  [Kchiifcr  limls  that  a  prolonged  voluntary  cuniraclion  in  man  is 
U  incomplete,  tetanus  produced  by  8  to  13  successive  nervous  impulses  per  second. 
Aliout  10  per  second  may  he  taken  as  the  average.] 

Duration  of  Tetanus.  -  -  A  tetanised  muscle  nun  at  renin  in  eon  traded  to  the  tame  extent  for 
■11  indefinite  period,  even  if  (lie  stimuli  are  kept  constant.  It  gradually  begins  In  elongate, 
■t  first  «omewnat  rnpidly,  ami  then  innre  slowly,  owing  to  tin-  otcurreii.w  of  fatigue.  It  the 
tetanic  stimulation  is  ai rested,  tin;  muscle  doe-  net    regain   i (.-.  original   poition  and  shape  at 

one*,  but  a  eoiitr.iction -remainder  exists  fur  ;i  certain  ti ,  this  being  more  evident  alter  stiinu- 

lutiou  with  induction  shocks. 

[IV.  If  very  rapid  induction  shocks  (334  to  360  per  second)  be  applied  to  a 
muscle,  the  tetanus  after  a  so-called  ''initial  contraction"  (Beiiu'lem)  may  cense 
(Harlew,  HeitUithain).  This  occurs  most  readily  when  the  nerves  are  cooled. 
Kronceker  and  Stirling,  however,  found  that  stimuli  following  each  other  at  greater 
rapidity  than  2-1,000  per  second  produced  U-tumis. 
[Tone-indnctoriiim  of  Kronecker  and  Stirling. — This  apparatus  (Kg.  JOS),  consists  of  a  rod 

of  iron,  it,  fixed  in  an  iimi   upright   at  n.      Tin:  priuiniy,  .1 id  secondary  spiral,  »,„  rest  on 

wooden  supports,  wlii'ti  can  be  pushed  over  1  ■< > 1 1 1  ends  ol'  the  rod.  One  end  of  the  roil  lies 
between  leather  rollers,  /  and  ij,  which  can  be  made  to  ruh  cm  the  rod  by  moving  the  toothed 
wheels,  h.      In  this  way  a  tone  is  produced  by  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  rod,   the 

imiulier  of  vihrntioiis  being   |ir<i[»irl n!   In  the  length  ol'  the  rod,  so  that  hy  means  of  this 

a  produce  from  lni'0  t<>  -I.e'iD  ;il  In  lulling  iudn -tion  shucks  per  second.] 

Isometrical   Muscular  Acts. — Fiek  has  recently   investigated   the   changes — 
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tension— undergo no  by  a  muscle  when  it  is  stimulated,  and  when  its  length 
remains  ruiistadt,  ami  lie  calls  this  process  an  "  isometrical  muscular  act."  He 
iimls  thui  it  voluntary  contraction  in  an   isometrical  act  in  man  causes  a  higher 


. 


I 


Fig.  408. 

tt'Ci.iiiLny  -h"i  1 1,  with  u  key.  '.  ;  le.it  in  I  rollers,  /and  ;i,  driven  liy  wheels,  h. 

tension  than  a  contraction  excited  electrically.  In  the  frog,  the  tension  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  during  tetanus  as  during  a  single  maximal  muscular  contraction;  in 
human  muscles,  it  may  be  ten  times  as  great. 

299.— RAPIDITY  OP  TRANSMISSION  OF  A  CONTRACTION— 1.  If  a  long 

muscle  be  stimulated  at  one  end,  a  contraction  occurs  at  that  [mint,  ami  is  rapidly 
propagated  in  n  wave-like  maimer  through  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  until 
it  readies  its  other  end.  The  condition  of  excitement  or  molecular  disturbance  13 
communicated  to  each  successive  part  of  the  muscle,  in  virtue  of  a  special  conduc- 
tive capacity  of  the  muscle.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  contraction-wave  is  3  to  4 
metres  per  second  in  the  frog  {Bcrnitrin,  3 '869  metres);  rabbit,  4  to  5  metres 
(Btrtuiein  ami  Steincr) ;  lobster,  1  metre  ( Frederkg)  ;  in  smooth  muscle  and  in 
the  heart,  only  10  to  15  millimetres  por  second  (£  58,  1).  These  results  have 
reference  only  to  excised  muscles,  the  velocity  of  transmission  being  much  greater 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  a  living  man,  viz.,  10  to  13  metres  (I/ermawi,  §  334, 

ii.). 

Methods.  —  (1)  Achy  iilacc-J  writing  h-vers  upon  Ixitli  ends  of  a  muscle,  the  levers  rest  „ 
transversely  to  the  direction  <>f  the  mnscnhtr  lihres.  Tin'  muscle  was  stimulated,  and  both  levels 
registered  their  rnnvemeiiis,  the  one  tiin-i-tl  v  oeer  tin-  otlo-r  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  Ol)  Htit 
luting  one  end  of  tlie  miist-le,  the  lever  nearest  to  this  |>oinl  in  raised  by  the  co  n  traction-  We  ve, 
end  a  little  later  tlia  other  lever.  When  we  know  the  rule  at  which  the  cylinder  hi  moving 
end  the  distance  Iwtweeu  tin*  two  elevations,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  die  rabidity  "f  transmission 
of  tho  eon  traction -wave. 

[(2)  Marey    measured  the   rate    of  ]n o]vigatiou  of  the  wave  of  contraction  by  hie  "pirn 
myographiquee  "  (fig.  409,  1,  2)  each  of  which  is  connected  to  a  recording  tambour  (1',  2'). 

When  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  .  ■/. .  at  ]  the  thickening  which  occurs  during 
contraction  of  a  muscle  it  Meets  the  first  tambour,  and  us  the  nave  of  Ciin  tract  ion  -onuses  along 
ths  muscle  it  affects  the  second  tambour,  so  that  two  tracings  me  obtiiinod  on  llie  ilnun.  The 
two  curves  do  not  coincide,  for  that  traced  by  2'  occurs  slightly  later  than  that  traced  by  I', 
the  interval  of  time  lei'iesi  utiny  iIk  time  which  the  wine  of  contiitctiuu  leok  to  travel  from  1 
tot] 

Duration  and  Wave  Length, — The  time,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the 
fthscissn  of  the  muscle-curve  inscribed  by  each  writing  lever,  is  equal  to  the  dura- 
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ti'in  ■>/  Hi'  '•n)tti'tt<'tii>n  "I"  ilii-  pail  1  if  tin-  miw-li'  (iiri-i.iri)iri^  to  llcru.-tdn,  0*053  to 
0-Otfl  lecond),      If  llii*  value  be  multiplied  by  the  rajiiility  of  transmission  of  ih. 

"iiti-:if:tion.w;ivc,    "'■    nbtaill     Hi"     <-"■■-./,  i„,tli    (A    tli"    .■„ntr<t'-ti>.it-i>-'t H 

(  =  206  U-  380  millimetres). 

Modifying  Influences.— Cold  (fig.  410).  fatigue,  ippwachiag  death,  and  many 


Fig.  40S. 


rig.  ^vi1. 
Phicos  uiyogra  pi  iii|  111*9  of  Maiey  (1  nnd  2);  1'  ami  2'  recording  taiuboi 

poisons  [veriitriii,  K('v]  diminish  the  vclii-ity  and  llio  height  of  the  contraction- 
wave,  while  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  extent  to  which  the  musek  i 


loaded  are  without  any  effect  upon  the  velocity  of  the  wave  (Aely). 
muscle!!,  tin;  size  of  tin;  wave  diminishes  :is  ii  passes  along  the 
not  the  case  in  the 
musclesof  living  men 
and  animals.  The 
contraction  -  wave 
never  passes  frum 
one  tntiBCular  fibre  to 
a  neighbouring  lib  re. 
(Fig.  410  shows  th 
effect  of  cold  on  tli 
muscles  of  ii  rabbit,  i 
delaying    the 


In   excised 
but  Qua  is 


On 


Fig.  410. 
ami  1,  ohtsioeil  from  a  rabl'it'a  niusile  by  tile. 
;  the  lower  two  curves  from  I'll  same  mum-lc  ivlicn 


longer  distance  between   _ 

l.udSii.  the  lower  than    W1!"''  <-*■•>  *■*■>■■"'., 

in  tli,.  uj.iK-r  curv,-.-,.  1  ?tfl>vc  'irraiiKemi'i 

it  was  cooled  by  i._. 

2,  If  ii  long  muscle 

be  stimulated  locally  near  its  middle,  i\  con  tract  ion -wave  is  propagated  towards 
both  ends  of  the  muscle.  Tf  several  ji.iinls  he  stimulated  simultaneously,  a  wave 
movement  sets  nut   from  cadi,  the  naves    passim,'  over  eneh  other  in  their  course 

3.  If  a  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  motor  nerve  of  a  muscle,  an  impulse  ia 
specially  communicated  to  twg  mu»-ular  fihre  ;  a  eon  tract  ion-wave  begins  at  the 
end-organ  [motorinl  end-plate],  and  must  lie  propagated  in  both  directions  along 
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the  muscular  fibres,  whose  length  is  only  5-9  centimetres.  As  the  length  of  the 
motor  fibres  from  the  nerve-trunk  to  where  they  terminate  in  the  motorial  end- 
plates  is  unequal,  contraction  of  all  the  muscular  fibres  cannot  take  place  absolutely 
at  the  same  moment,  as  the  nerve-impulse  takes  a  certain  time  to  travel  along  a 
nerve.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  is  so  small  that,  when  a  muscle  is  caused  to 
contract  by  stimulation  of  its  motor  nerve,  practically  the  whole  muscle  appears 
to  contract  simultaneously  and  at  once. 

4.  A  complete,  uniform,  momentary  contraction  of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  can 
only  take  place  when  all  the  fibres  are  excited  at  the  same  moment.  This  occurs 
when  the  electrodes  are  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  muscle,  and  an  electrical 
stimulus  of  momentary  duration  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle. 

300.  MUSCULAR  WORK. — Muscles  are  most  perfect  machines,  not  only 
because  they  make  the  most  thorough  use  of  the  substances  on  which  their  activity 
depends  (§  217),  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  machines  of  human  manufac- 
ture by  the  fact  that  by  frequent  exercise  they  become  stronger,  and  are  thereby 
capable  of  accomplishing  more  work  (Du  Bois-Reymond). 

The  amount  of  mechanical  work  (W)  which  a  muscle  can  perform  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  weight  lifted  (p)  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted  (/*),  i.e., 
VT=ph  (Introduction),  or 

height  x  weight  =  work. 

Hence  it  follows  that  when  a  muscle  is  not  loaded  (where  p  =■  0),  then  to  must  be 
=  0,  i.e.,  no  work  is  performed.  If,  again,  it  be  overloaded  with  too  great  a  load, 
so  that  it  is  unable  to  contract  (h  =  0),  here  also  the  work  is  nil.  Between  these 
two  extremes  an  active  muscle  is  capable  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
"  mechanical  work." 

I.  Work  with  Maximal  Stimulation. — When  the  strongest  possible,  or  maximal 
stimulus  is  applied — i.e.,  when  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  such  as  to  cause  a 
muscle  to  contract  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  amount 
of  work  done  increases  more  and  more  as  the  weight  is  increased,  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  maximum.  If  the  weight  be  gradually  increased,  so  that  it  is  lifted  to  a 
less  height,  the  amount  of  work  diminishes  more  and  more,  and  gradually  falls  to 
be  =  0,  when  the  weight  is  not  lifted  at  all. 

Example  of  the  work  done  by  a  frog's  muscle  (Ed.  Weber) : — 


Weight  lifted  In  Grams. 

Height  in  Millimetres. 

Work  done  In  Gram-Millimetres. 

5 
15 
25 
30 

27*6 
25  1 
11-45 
7*3 

138 
376 
286 
220 

[Suppose  a  muscle  be  loaded  with  a  certain  number  of  grams,  and  then  caused  to  contract, 
we  get  a  certain  height  of  contraction.  Fig.  411  shows  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 
The  vertical  lines  represent  the  height  to  which  the  weights  (in  grams)  noted  under  them  were 
raised,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  as  the  weight  increases  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  decreases.] 

Laws  of  Muscular  Work. — 1.  A  muscle  can  lift  a  greater  load  the  larger  its 
transverse  section,  i.e.,  the  more  fibres  it  contains  arranged  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  The  longer  the  muscle,  the  higher  it  can  lift  a  weight. 

3.  When  a  muscle  begins  to  contract,  it  can  lift  the  largest  load ;  as  the  con- 
traction proceeds,  it  can  only  lift  a  less  and  less  load,  and  when  it  is  at  its  maximum 
of  shortening,  only  relatively  very  light  loads. 

4.  By  the  term  " absolute  muscular  force"  is  meant,  according  to  Ed.  Weber, 
just  the  weight  which  a  muscle  undergoing  maximal  stimulation  is  no  longer  able 
to  lift  (the  muscle  being  in  its  normal  resting  phase),  and  without  the  muscle  at 
the  moment  of  stimulation  being  elongated  by  the  weight. 
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Fig.  411. 


Height  to  which  each  of  the  weights 
is  raised. 


Comparative.— Comparing  the  absolute  muscular  force  of  different  muscles,  even  in  different 
animals,  it  is  usual  to  calculate  it  with  reference  to  that  of  a  square  centimetre.  The  mean 
transverse  section  of  a  muscle  is  obtained  by  dividing  its  volume  by  its  length.  The  volume  is 
equal  to  the  absolute  weight  of  the  muscles  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  — 1058.  The  absolute 
muscular  force  for  1  a  centimetre  of  a  frog's  muscle  —  2'8  to  3  kilos.  [6*6  lbs.]  (J.  Rosenthal) ; 
for  1  Q  centimetre  of  human  muscle —  7  to  8  (flenk?  and  Knorz),  or  even  9  to  10  kilos.  [20  to 
28  lbs.]  (KorsUr,  Haughlwi).  Insects  can  perform  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work — an 
insect  can  drag  along  sixty-seven  times  its  body-weight ;  a  horse  scarcely  three  times  its  own 
weight. 

5.  During  tetanus,  when  a  weight  is  kept  suspended,  no  work  is  done  as  long  as 
the  weight  is  suspended,  but  of  course  work  is 
done  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  load.  To  produce 
tetanus,  successive  stimuli  are  required,  the 
muscular  metabolism  is  increased,  and  fatigue 
rapidly  occurs.  The  potential  energy  in  this 
case  is  converted  into  heat  (§  302).  'When  a 
muscle  is  stimulated  with  a  maximal  stimulus, 
it  cannot  lift  so  great  a  weight  with  one  con- 
traction as  when  it  is  stimulated  tetanically 
(Hermann).  The  energy  evolved,  even  during 
tetanus,  is  greater  the  more  f requent  the  stimu- 
lation, at  least  up  to  100  stimuli  per  second 
(Bernstein). 

TL  Medium  Stimuli — If  a  muscle  be  caused 

to  contract  by  stimuli  of  moderate  strength,  i.e.,  such  as  do  not  cause  a  maximal 

contraction,  there  are  two  possibilities :  Either  the  feeble  stimulus  is  kept  constant 

whilst  the  load  is  varied,  in  which  case  the  amount  of  work  done  follows  the 

same  law  as  obtains  for  maximal  stimulation ;  or,  the  load  may  be  kept  the  same, 

whilst  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  varied.     In  the  latter  case  Fick  observed 

that  the  height  to  which  the  load  was  lifted  increased  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 

strength  of  the  stimulus. 

The  stimulus  which  causes  a  muscle  to  contract  must  reach  a  certain  strength  or  intensity 
before  it  becomes  effective,  i.e.,  the  "liminal  intensity"  of  the  stimulus,  but  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  weight  applied  to  the  muscle.  With  minimal  stimuli,  a  small  weight  is  raised 
higher  than  a  large  one,  out  as  the  stimulus  is  increased,  the  contractions  also  increase  in  a  larger 
ratio  with  an  increased  load  (r.  Kries). 

The  blood-stream  within  the  muscles  of  an  intact  body  is  increased  during 
muscular  activity.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  muscle  dilate,  so  that  the  amount  of 
blood  flowing  through  them  is  increased  (Ludmg  and  Sczelkow).  At  the  time  that 
the  motor  fibres  are  excited,  so  also  are  the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  which  lie  in  the 
same  nervous  channels  (§  294,  II.).  [Gaskell  found  that  faradisation  of  the  nerve 
of  the  mylohyoid  muscle  of  the  frog  not  only  caused  tetanus  of  the  muscle,  but 
also  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels.] 

Testing  Individual  Muscles.  — In  estimating  the  absolute  force  of  the  individual  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  in  man,  we  must  always  pay  particular  attention  to  the  physical  relations, 
i.e.,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  levers,  direction  of  the  traction,  degree  of  shortening,  &c.  (§  306). 
Dynamometer. — The  absolute  force  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  is  very  conveniently  and 
practically  ascertained  by  means  of  a  dynamometer  (fig.  412).  This  instrument  is  very  useful 
for  testing  the  difference  between  the  power  of  the  two  arms  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The  patient 
grasps  the  instrument  iu  his  hand  and  an  index  registers  the  force  exerted.  Quetelet  has 
estimated  the  force  of  certain  muscles — the  pressure  of  both  hands  of  a  man  to  be  — 70  kilos.  ; 
while  by  pulling  he  can  move  double  this  weight.  The  force  of  the  female  hand  is  one-third 
leas.  A  man  can  carry  more  than  double  his  own  weight ;  a  woman  about  the  half  of  this. 
Boys  can  carry  about  one-third  more  than  girls.  [Very  convenient  dynamometers  are  made  by 
Salter  of  Birmingham,  both  for  testing  the  strength  of  pull  and  squeeze  ;  in  testing  the  former, 
the  instrument  is  held  as  an  archer  holds  his  bow  when  iu  the  act  of  drawing  it,  and  the  strength 
of  pull  is  given  by  an  index  ;  in  the  latter  another  form  of  the  instrument  is  used.  Large 
numbers  of  observations  were  made  by  means  of  these  instruments  by  Francis  Galtou  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  1885.] 
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Amount  or  Work  Doily. — In  estimating  the  work  dime  liy  a  man,  we  have  to  consider,  not 
only  tilt!  amount  of  work  done  at  any  ono  moment,  but  how  often,  time  after  time,  lie  can 
weeeed  in  doing  work.  The  mean  value  of  the  daily  work  of  a  man  working  tight  bourn  a  day 
is  10  (10-S  to  11  at  moat)  kilogram-metres  per  second,  i.e.,  a  daily  amount  of  work-288,000 
(30»,000)  kilogram-metres. 

[Ergostat.— Sometimes  it  is  desirable  that  patients — espeeiEilly  those  who  suffer  from  cr"" 


Fig.  412. 
Dynamometer  of  Math  leu. 


ork  daily  ;  this  can  l>e  carried  out  by  Gaertner's 
Ergostat,  which  resembles  a  winch,  driven  by 
a  handle.  The  pressure  upon  the  wheel  can 
be  regulated  hy  means  of  a  strap,  lover,  and 
weights,  and  according  to  the  weight  and 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  can  the 
amount  of  mechanical  work  be  accurately 
regulated.  This  instrument  is  recommended 
for  therapeutical  purposes.] 

Modifying  Condition!.  —  Many  substances, 
after  lieiug  introduced  into  the  body,  diminish, 
nud  ultimately  paralyse  the  production  of  work 
— mercury,  digitalin,  hellcborin,  potash  salts, 
fcc.  Others  increase  the  muscular  activity — 
veratrin  (tiixibach),  glycogen,  [calTein,  and 
iiliitd  alkaloids],  iniisi::n-in,  i.h'hiij  n.id  Fr.  limjyrx),  ktratiii  and  hypoxaiithin  ;  extract  of  meat 
rapidly  restores  the  muscles  after  fatigue  {Kvbcrt),  [Thoso  drugs  which  excite  muscular  tissue 
restore  it  after  fatigue.  KriMtiu  is  a  waste  prodm-t.  nf  muscle,  and  beef-tea  Mid  Ucblg's  eitract 
of  meat  perhaps  one  their  restorative  qualities  partly  to  these  extractives.] 

301.  T1IE  ELASTICITY  OP  MUSCLE.  —Physical.— Every  elastic  body  bos  its  "natural  shape," 
i.e.,  its  shape  when  no  external  force  (tension  or  pressure)  acts  upon  it  so  as  to  distort  it.  Thus, 
the  passive  muscle  lias  a  "  natural  form."  If,  however,  a  muscle  be  extended  in  the  course  of 
its  fibres,  the  parts  of  the  muscle  are  evidently  pulled  asunder.  If  the  stretching  be  carried 
only  to  a  certain  degree,  tlio  muscle,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  will  regain  its  natural  form. 
Such  a  liody  is  said  to  possess  "complete  elasticity,"  i.e.,  after  being  stretched  it  regains 
exactly  its  original  shape.  By  the  term  "amount  of  elasticity  "  {Modulus)  is  meant  the  weight 
(expressed  in  kilograms)  necessary  to  extend  an  clastic  body  1  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  its 
own  length,  without  the  body  breaking.  Of  course  many  bodies  arc  ruptured  before  this  occur*. 
For  a  passive  muscle  it  is-  0-2734  (  *Kwwft)  [that  of  l.oiie-2264  (IVerttieim),  tendon  -  l'8d93, 
nervc=r0805,  the  arterial  walls-00726  (Wuattt).]  Thus,  the  amount  of  elasticity  of  a 
passive  muscle  is  small,  as  it  requires  only  a  slight  stretching  force  to  extend  it  to  its  own 
length.  It  has,  therefore,  no  great  amount  of  elasticity.  The  term  "  coefficient  of  elasticity" 
is  applied  to  the  fraction  of  the  length  of  an  elastic  body,  to  which  it  is  elongated  by  the  unit 
of  weight  applied  to  stretch  it     It  is  large  in  a  passive  muscle.     If  the  tension  be  sufficiently 

great,  the  elastic  body  ruptures  at  last.     The  "  carrying  capacity"  of '--  ''— -i;'   '* 

ruptures,  is  in  the  following  ratios  for  youth,  middle,  and  old  age,  neai 
the  word  "elasticity,"  Brunton  suggests  the  use  of  extensibility  a 
suggested  by  Matey,  the  one  referable  to  the  elongation  on  the  applicat 
other  to  the  shortening  after  its  removal.] 

Curve  of  Elasticity. — In  inorganic  elastic  bodies  the  1 


7:3:2.  [instead  of 
retractibility,  terms 
of  a  weight,  and  the 


:  of   elongatio 


Fig.  413.— Curve  of  elasticity  from  an  inorganic  body  (india-rubber).  Fig.  414. — Curve  of 
elasticity  from  the  sartorros  of  a  frog,  obtained  by  adding  equal  increments  of  weight  at 
A,  B,  C,  &c.  Fig  415. — Curve  of  elasticity  produced  by  continuous  extension  and  recoil 
of  a  frog's  muscle  ;  o  x,  abscissa  before,  j?  after  extension. 

the  extension,  i*  directly  proportional  to  the  extending  weight  (Hookc's  law)  in 
inorganic  bodies,  and  therefore  in  muscle  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  weight  is 
continually  increased  by  equal  increments — the  muscle  is  less  extended  than  at 
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the  beginning,  so  that  the  extension  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight.  If  eq\ial 
weights  be  added  to  a  scale-pan  attached  to  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  with  a  writing- 
lever  connected  witli  it,  and  writing  its  movements  on  a  plate  of  glass  that  can  be 
moved  with  the  hand,  we  get  such  a  curve  as  in  fig.  413,  while,  if  the  same  be 
done  with  the  sartorius  of  a  frog,  we  get  a  result  similar  to  fig.  414.  A  straight 
line  joins  the  apices  of  the  former,  while  the  curve  of  elasticity  is  a  hyperbola, 
or  something  near  it,  in  the  latter  case. 

Elastic  After-Effect. — At  the  same  time,  after  the  first  elongation,  correspond- 
ing to  the  extending  weight,  is  reached,  the  muscle  may  remain  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  somewhat  elongated.  This  is  called  the  "elastic  after-effect"  (§  65). 
[Marey  attached  a  lever  to  a  frog's  muscle,  and  allowed  the  latter  to  record  its 
movements  on  a  slowly  revolving  cylinder.  To  the  lever  was  fixed  a  vessel  into 
which  mercury  slowly  flowed.  This  extended  the  muscle,  and  when  it  had  ceased 
to  elongate,  the  mercury  was  allowed  slowly  to  run  out  again.  The  curve  obtained 
is  shown  in  fig.  415.  The  abscissa?,  o  x  and  x\  indicate  the  position  of  the  writing 
style  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  we  observe  that  x  is  lower  than  ox,  so 
that  the  recoil  is  imperfect.  There  has  been  an  actual  elongation  of  the  muscle, 
so  that  the  limit  of  its  elasticity  is  exceeded.  Although  a  frog's  gastrocnemius 
may  be  loaded  with  1500  grams  without  rupturing  it,  100  grains  will  prevent  its 
regaining  its  original  length.] 

Method. — In  order  to  test  the  elasticity  of  a  muscle,  fix  it  to  a  support  provided  with  a 
graduated  scale,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  attach  a  scale- pan,  in  which  arc  placed 
various  weights,  measuring  on  each  occasion  the  corresponding  elongation  of  the  muscle  thereby 
obtained  {Ed.  Weber).  In  order  to  obtain  the  curve  of  elongation  or  extensibility,  take  as 
abscissae  the  successive  units  of  weight  added,  and  the  elongation  corresponding  to  each  weight 
as  ordinates.     Example  from  the  hyoglossus  of  the  frog : — 


1 

Extension. 

Weight  in  Grams. 

Length  of  the  Muscle 

in  Millimetres. 
24*9 

,            In  Millimetres. 

... 

Percentage. 

0*3 

•  •  • 

1-3 

30  0 

51 

20 

2  3 

32  3 

2  3 

7 

3  3 

33-4 

11 

3 

4-3 

34*2 

0*8 

2 

5  3 

34  6 

0  4 

1 

The  elasticity  of  passive  muscle  is  small  in  amount,  hut  very  complete,  and  is 
comparable  to  that  of  caoutchouc.  Small  weights  greatly  elongate  a  muscle.  If 
the  weights  be  uniformly  increased,  there  is  not  a  uniform  elongation  ;  with  equal 
increments  of  weight,  the  greater  the  load,  the  increase  in  elongation  always 
becomes  less ;  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  the  amount  of  elasticity  of  the 
passive  muscle  increases  with  its  increased  extension  (Ed.  Weber). 

In  inorganic  bodies  the  curve  of  extension  is  a  straight  line,  but  in  organic 
bodies  it  more  closely  resembles  a  hyperbola  ( Wertheim).  The  elasticity  of  a 
passive  fatigued  muscle  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  non-fatigued 
muscle. 


Fresh  Muscles. — Muscles  in  the  living  body,  and 
blood-vessels,  are  more  extensible  than  excised  ones. 
elongated  (within  certain  small  limits  as  regards 
increasing  weight,  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the 
When  heavy  weights  are  used,  we  must  be  careful  to 
effect"  (§  65). 

The  volume  of  a  stretched  muscle  is  slightly  less  than  an  unstretched  one,  similar  to  the 
contracted  (§  297,  2)  and  stiffened  muscle  (§  295). 

Dead  muscles  and  muscles  in  rigor  mortis  have  a  greater  amount  of  elasticity,  i.e.,  they 


still  in  connection  with  their  nerves  and 

Muscles,  when    quite    fresh,    are 

the  weight)  at  first  with  a  uniformly 

latter,  just  as  with  an  inorganic  body. 

take  into  consideration  the  "elastic  after  - 
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require  a  heavier  weight  to  stretch  them  than  fresh  muscles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elasticity  of  dead  muscles  is  less  complete,  i.e.,  after  they  are  stretched,  they  only  recover  their 
original  form  within  certain  limits. 

Elasticity  of  Intact  Muscles. — Normally,  within  the  body,  the  muscles  are 
stretched  to  a  very  slight  extent,  as  can  l>e  shown  by  the  slight  degree  of  retraction 
which  occurs  when  the  insertion  of  a  muscle  is  divided.  This  slight  degree  of 
extension,  or  stretching,  is  important.  If  this  were  not  so,  when  a  muscle  is  about 
to  contract  and  before  it  could  act  upon  a  bone  as  a  lever,  it  would  have  to  "  take 
in  so  much  slack."  The  elasticity  of  muscles  is  manifested  during  the  contraction 
of  antagonistic  muscles.  The  position  of  a  passive  limb  depends  ujxjii  the 
resultant  of  the  elastic  tension  of  the  different  muscle  groups. 

The  elasticity  of  an  active  muscle  is  less  than  that  of  a  passive  muscle,  i.e.,  it 
is  elongated  by  the  same  weight  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  passive  muscle.  For 
this  reason  the  active  muscle,  as  can  be  shown  in  an  excised  contracted  muscle,  is 
softer ;  the  apparently  great  hardness  manifested  by  stretched  contracted  muscles 
depends  upon  their  tension.  When  the  active  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  its 
elasticity  is  diminished.  [This  is  readily  seen  in  a  fatigue-curve,  where  the  muscle 
lever  no  longer  reaches  the  abscissa]  (§  304). 

Method. — Ed.  Weber  took  the  hyoglossus  .muscle  of  a  frog  and  suspended  it  vertically, 
noticing  its  length  when  it  was  passive.  It  was  then  tetanised  with  induction  shocks  and  its 
height  again  noted.  One  after  the  other  heavier  weights  were  attached  to  it,  and  the  length 
of  the  passive  and  tetanised  muscle  observed  for  each  weight.  The  extent  to  which  the  active 
loaded  muscle  shortened  from  the  position  of  the  passive  loaded  muscle  he  called  the  "height 
of  the  lift"  (or  "Hubhohe").  The  latter  becomes  less  as  the  weight  increases,  and  lastly, 
the  tetanised  muscle  may  be  so  loaded  that  it  cannot  contract,  i.e.,  the  height  of  the  lift  is— 0. 

Weber's  Paradox. — The  case  may  occur  where,  when  a  muscle  is  so  loaded  that  it  cannot 
contract  when  it  is  stimulated,  it  may  even  elongate.  According  to  Wnndt,  even  in  this 
condition  the  elasticity  is  not  changed.  [The  usual  explanation  given  is  that,  as  the  elasticity 
of  a  muscle  is  diminished  during  contraction,  it  is  more  extended  with  the  same  weight  in  the 
contracted  as  compared  with  the  passive  or  un contracted  state,  so  that  a  heavily  weighted 
muscle,  when  stimulated,  may  elongate  instead  of  shorten.]  According  to  Wundt,  however, 
as  stated,  there  is  no  change  in  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle.  In  these  experiments,  the  length 
of  the  active  loaded  muscle  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  passive  muscle  when  similarly  loaded, 
minus  the  "height  of  the  lift." 

Drugs. — Potash  causes  shortening  of  a  muscle  with  simultaneous  increase  of  its  elasticity. 
Digital  in  produces  other  changes  with  increased  elasticity.  Physostigmin  increases  it,  while 
veratrin  diminishes  it,  and  interferes  with  its  completeness  (Rossbach  and  r.  Anrep),  and  tannin 
makes  a  muscle   less   extensible,  but  more   elastic   (Lcwin).     Ligature  of  the   blood-vessels 

Sroduces  at  first  a  decrease,  and  then  an  increase,  of  the  elasticity  ;  section  of  the  motor  nerve 
iminishes  the  elasticity  (v.  Anrep) ;  heat  increases  it 

Eduard  Weber  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  a  muscle  assumes  two  forms,  the  active 
and  the  passive  form.  Each  of  these  corresponds  to  a  special  natural  form.  *  The  passive  muscle 
is  longer  and  thinner — the  active  is  shorter  and  thicker  in  form.  The  passive  as  well  as  the 
active  muscle  strives  to  retain  its  form.  If  the  passive  muscle  be  set  into  activity,  the  passive 
rapidly  changes  into  the  active  form,  in  virtue  of  its  elastic  force.  The  latter  is  the  energy 
which  causes  muscular  work.  Schwann  compared  the  force  of  an  active  muscle  to  a  lone, 
elastic,  tense  spiral  spring.  Both  can  lift  the  greatest  weight,  only  from  that  form  in  which 
they  are  most  stretched.     The  more  they  shorten,  the  less  the  weight  which  they  can  lift. 

[Uses  of  Elasticity. — As  already  pointed  out,  all  muscles  are  slightly  on  the 
stretch,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  nor  energy  wasted,  in  "  taking  in  slack,"  as  it  were ; 
but  the  elasticity  also  lessens  the  shock  of  the  contraction,  so  that  it  is  developed 
gradually,  and  muscles  are  not  liable  to  be  torn  from  their  attachments.  The 
muscular  energy  is  transmitted  to  the  mass  to  be  moved  through  an  elastic  and 
easily  extensible  body  (muscle),  whereby  the  shock  due  to  the  contraction  is 
lessened,  but,  as  Marey  has  shown,  the  amount  of  work  is  thereby  considerably 
increased.] 

[Tonicity  of  Muscle  (§  362)— Sensibility  of  Muscle.— That  muscles  contain  sensory  fibres  is 
certain  (§  430).  Section  of  inflamed  muscles  is  painful,  and  during  muscular  cramp  intense  pain 
is  felt.    Sachs  discharged  a  reflex  action  by  stimulating  the  central  end  of  an  intra-muscular 
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nerve-filament  in  a  frog,  while  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  phrenic  nerve  raises  the 
blood -pressure  (Muscular  Smsr,  §  430).] 

802.  Formation  of  Heat  in  an  Active  Muscle. — After  Bunzcn,  in  1805 
(§  210,  1,  b),  showed  that  during  muscular  activity  heat  is  evolved,  v.  Helmholtz 
proved  that  an  excis&l  frog's  muscle,  when  tetanised  for  two  to  three  minutes, 
exhibited  an  increase  of  its  temperature  of  014"  to  01 8°  C.  K.  Ileidenhain 
succeeded  in  showing  an  increase  of  0*001°  to  0*005'  C.  for  each  sinyle  contraction. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  heating  heart  which  is  warmer  during  every  systole  (Marey). 
There  is  a  very  short  latent  period  before  the  rise  of  temperature. 

[Method. — The  rise  in  temi>«rature  of  a  frog's  muscle  may  be  estimated  by  placing  the  two 
gastrocnemii  muscles  of  a  frog  on  the  two  junctions  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  connected  with  a 
heat  galvanometer.  Of  course,  when  the  two  muscles  are  at  the  same  temperature,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  is  stationary  ;  but,  if  one  muscle  is  made  to  contract,  or  is  tetanised,  then 
an  electrical  current  is  set  up  which  deflects  the  needle  (§  208  B).  Lujankow  has,  by  means  of 
a  delicate  thermometer  placed  between  the  thigh  muscles  of  a  dog,  estimated  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture under  different  conditions  of  the  muscle,  while  the  latter  was  still  in  situ  and  intact.] 

The  following  facts  have  l>een  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
heat : — 

1.  Relation  to  Mechanical  Work. — It  Ixmrs  a  relation  to  the  amount  of  work. 

(a)  If  a  muscle  during  contraction  carries  a  weight  which  extends  it  again  during 
rest,  no  work  is  transferred  beyond  the  muscle  (§  300).  In  this  case  all  the 
chemical  potential  energy  during  this  movement  is  converted  into  heat.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  runs  parallel  with  the  amount  of 
work  done,  i.e.,  it  increases  as  the  load  and  the  height  increase  up  to  a  maximum 
point,  and  afterwards  diminishes  as  the  load  is  increased.  The  heat-maximum  is 
reached  with  a  less  load  sooner  than  the  work-maximum  (Heidenhain). 

(b)  If,  when  the  muscle  is  at  the  height  of  its  contraction,  the  load  be  removed, 
then  the  muscle  has  produced  work  referable  to  something  outside  itself ;  in  this 
case  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  less  (A.  Fick).  The  amount  of  work  produced, 
and  the  diminished  amount  of  heat  formed,  when  taken  together,  represent  the 
same  amount  of  energy,  corresponding  to  tins  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

(c)  If  the  same  amount  of  work  is  performed  in  one  case  by  many  but  small 
contractions,  and  in  another  by  fewer  but  larger  contractions,  then  in  the  latter 
case  the  amount  of  heat  is  greater  (Ileidenhain  and  Nawalichin).  This  shows 
that  larger  contractions  are  accompanied  by  a  relatively  greater  metabolism  of  the 
muscular  substance  than  small  contractions,  which  is  in  harmony  with  practical 
experience;  thus  the  ascent  of  a  tower  with  steep  high  steps  causes  fatigue  more 
rapidly  (metabolism  greater)  than  the  ascent  of  a  more  gentle  slope  with  lower 
steps. 

(d)  If  the  weighted  muschs  executes  a  series  of  contractions  one  after  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  work,  then  the  amount  of  heat  it  produces  is  greater 
than  when  it  is  tetanic,  and  keeps  a  weight  suspended.  Thus,  the  transition  of  the 
muscle  into  a  shortened  form  causes  a  greater  production  of  heat  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  form. 

2.  Belation  to  Tension. — The  amount  of  heat  evolved  depends  upon  tin* 
tension  of  the  muscle;  it  also  increases  as  the  muscular  tension  increases 
(Heidenhain).  If  the  ends  of  a  muscle  be  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  contract,  the 
maximum  of  heat  is  obtained  (Beclard),  and  this  the  more  (prickly  the  more 
rapidly  the  stimuli  follow  each  other  (Fick).  Such  a  condition  occurs  during 
tetanus,  in  which  condition  the  violently  contracted  muscles  opj>ose  each  other, 
and  very  high  temperatures  have  been  registered  by  Wunderlich  (§213,  7),  while 
the  same  is  true  of  animals  that  are  tetanised  (Leyden).  Dogs  kept  in  a  state  of 
tetanus  by  electrical  stimulation  die,  because  their  temperature  rises  so  high 
(44°  to  45°  C.)  that  life  can  no  longer  be  maintained  (Ricliet).     In  addition  to  the 
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formation  of  heat,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  acid,  and  of  alcoholic  extrac- 
tives produced  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

3.  Eelation  to  Stretching. — Heat  is  also  evolved  during  the  elongation  or 
relaxation  of  a  contracted  muscle,  e.g.,  by  causing  a  muscle  to  contract  without  the 
addition  of  any  weight*  and  loading  it  when  it  begins  to  relax,  whereby  heat  is 
produced  (Steiner,  Schmulewitsch,  and  Westennan).  If  weights  be  attached  to  a 
muscle  by  means  of  an  inextensible  medium,  and  the  weights  be  allowed  to  fall 
from  a  height  so  as  to  give  a  jerk  to  the  muscle,  then  an  amount  of  heat  equivalent 
to  the  work  done  by  the  drop  is  set  free  in  the  muscle  (Fick  and  Danilewsky). 

4.  Fatigue.  —  The  formation  of  heat  diminishes  as  the  muscular  fatigue 
increases,  and  as  the  muscle  recovers  it  increases  (Fick). 

5.  Blood  Supply. — In  a  muscle  duly  supplied  with  blood  the  production  of 
heat  (as  well  as  the  mechanical  work)  is  far  more  active  than  in  a  muscle  whose 
blood-vessels  are  ligatured  or  the  blood-stream  of  which  is  cut  off.  Recovery  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  completely  after  fatigue,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  new  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  (Meade  Smith). 

The  amount  of  work  and  heat  in  a  muscle  must  always  correspond  to  the  transformation  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical  energy.  A  greater  part  of  this  energy  is  manifested  as  work, 
the  greater  the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  the  muscular  contraction.  When  the  resistance  is 
great,  £  of  the  chemical  energy  may  be  manifested  as  work,  but  when  it  is  small,  only  a  small 
part  of  it  is  so  converted. 

When  the  tem}>erature  is  increased,  as  in  fever,  there  is  a  greater  metabolism  in  the  muscle 
with  the  production  of  more  heat,  but  without  increasing  the  amount  of  work  done. 

In  man,  if  the  muscles  be  stimulated  with  electricity  or  contracted  voluntarily,  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  may  be  detected  through  the  skin  (t>.  Ziemssen).  The  venous  blood  flowing  from 
an  actively  contracting  muscle  is  0*6°  C.  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood  {Meade  Smith). 

It  was  stated  that  a  nerve  in  action  is  -fa°  C.  warmer  (Valentin),  but  this  is  denied  by 
v.  Helmholtz  and  Heidenhain  ;  a  dying  nerve,  however,  becomes  warmer  (Rollcston). 

303.  THE  MUSCLE-SOUND.— Besting  and  active  Muscle.— When  a  muscle 

contracts,  and  is  at  the  same  time  kept  in  a  state  of  tension  by  the  application  of 

sufficient  resistance,  it  emits  a  distinct  sound  or  tone  with  a  semi-musical  quality, 

depending    upon   the   intermittent    variations    of    tension    occurring    within  it 

(  Wollaston). 

Methods. — The  muscle-sound  may  be  heard  by  placing  the  ear  over  the  tetanically  contracted 
and  tense  biceps  of  another  person  ;  or  we  may  insert  the  tips  of  our  index  fingers  into  oar  ears, 
and  forcibly  contract  the  muscles  of  our  arm  ;  or  the  sound  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  jaw- 
may  be  heard  by  forcibly  contracting  them,  especially  at  night  when  all  is  still,  and  when  the 
outer  ears  are  closed.  V.  Helmholtz  found  that  this  tone  coincides  with  the  resonance  tone  of 
the  ear,  and  he  thought  that  the  vibrations  of  the  muscles  caused  this  resonance  tone.  The 
sound  of  an  isolated  frog's  muscle  may  be  heard  by  placing  one  end  of  a  rod  in  the  ear,  the  other 
ear  being  closed.  To  the  other  end  of  the  rod  is  attached  a  loaded  frog's  muscle  kept  in  a  tetanic 
condition.  The  pitch  of  the  note,  i.e.,  the  number  of  vibrations,  may  be  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  muscle-sound  with  that  produced  by  elastic  springs  vibrating  at  a  known  rate. 

When  a  muscle  contracts  voluntarily,  i.e.,  through  the  will,  it  makes  19*5  vibra- 
tions per  second.  [Schafer  and  others  give  the  number  as  10  successive  nervous 
impulses  per  second,  p.  603.]  We  do  not  hear  this  very  low  tone,  owing  to  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  being  too  few,  but  what  we  actually  hear  is  the 
first  overtone,  with  double  the  number  of  vibrations.  The  muscle-sound  has  19*5 
vibrations,  when  the  muscles  of  an  animal  are  caused  to  contract,  by  stimidating 
its  spinal  cord  (v.  Helmlvoltz),  and  also  when  the  motor  nerve-trunk  is  excited  by 
chemical  means  (Bernstein).  If,  however,  tetanising  induction  shocks  be  applied 
to  a  muscle,  then  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  muscle-sound  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  vibrating  spring  or  hammer  of  the 
induction  apparatus.  Thus  the  tone  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  altering  the 
tension  of  the  spring. 

Loven  found  that  the  muscle-sound  was  loudest  when  the  weakest  currents  capable  of  pro- 
ducing tetanus  were  employed.    The  sound  corresponded  to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
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octave  just  below  it  in  the  scale.  With  stronger  current*  the  muscle  sound  disappears,  but  it 
reappears  with  the  same  number  of  vibrations  as  that  of  the  interrupter  of  the  induction  ap- 
paratus, if  still  stronger  currents  are  used. 

If  the  induction  shocks  be  applied  to  the  nerve  the  sound  is  not  so  loud,  but  it 
has  the  same  number  of  vibrations  as  the  interrupter.  With  rapid  induction 
shocks,  tones  caused  by  704  (Loren)  and  1000  vibrations  per  second  have  l>een 
produced  (Bernstein), 

A  single  induction  shock  is  said  to  cause  the  muscle-sound  in  a  contracting  muscle.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  muscle-sound  can  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  tetanus  is  due  to  a 
series  of  singlo  variations  of  the  muscle  (§  298,  III.). 

SThe  first  heart-sound  is  said  to  1>e  partly  muscular  and  }>artly  valvular  (§  53), 
i,  as  already  stated,  Krehl  has  recently  confirmed  this  view  originally  supported 
by  Ludwig  and  I  )ogiel.  Hay  craft,  however,  states  that  the  first  sound  is  a  valvular 
sound  like  the  second  sound.] 

[Bernstein  has  shown  that  a  muscle-sound  may  lie  produced  during  a  single  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  which  is  not  due  to  friction  of  the  muscle  on  its  surroundings.  Stimulation  of  a  muscle 
by  a  single  inductiou  shock  causes  a  short  sharp  sound  ("contraction  sound.")  It  coincides 
with  the  period  of  "negative  variation."] 

[Besting  living  muscle  rerun*  active  muscle. — It  might  be  well  to  sum  up 
the  chief  differences  between  a  living  resting  or  passive  muscle  and  one  actively 
.contracting.  When  a  muscle  contracts  it  undergoes  physical  and  chemical  changes, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of 
energy. 

1.  The  naked  eye  changes  are  that  the  muscle  becomes  shorter  and  thicker  with 
scarcely  any  appreciable  change  in  its  volume,  thus  resulting  in  mechanical  motion. 

2.  Microscopic  changes. — Tt  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  dim  bands  become 
broader  across  the  fibre,  and  correspondingly  thinner  in  the  length  of  the  fibre. 
Some  say  that  the  bright  discs  undergo  similar  changes.  Under  the  polariscope 
both  bands  are  seen  to  retain  their  specific  characters  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
light. 

3.  Thermal  changes. — Heat  is  given  oft*  by  a  resting  muscle,  but  the  heat 
evolved  is  increased  during  contraction. 

4.  Changes  of  electrical  potential. — The  contracted  part  becomes  negative  to 
the  uncontractcd  part  of  the  muscle,  i>.,  there  is  a  current  of  action,  or,  put  in 
another  way,  the  electrical  response  results  in  a  diminution  of  the  muscle-current 
or  the  so-called  "  negative  variation." 

5.  Other  physical  changes. — The  elasticity  is  diminished,  the  extensibility  is 
increased,  and  the  sound — the  "  muscle-sound  " — is  emitted. 

6.  The  chemical  changes  in  an  active  muscle  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in 
a  muscle  at  rest,  but  on  contraction  taking  place,  there  is  a  sudden  increase  of  those 
changes.  Gates — The  contracting  muscle  gives  off  more  CO.,,  and  takes  up  more 
O,  but  not  in  proportion  t<>  the  CO.,  given  off.  Reaclion — There  is  an  increased  for- 
mation of  lactic:  acid,  so  that,  with  continued  contraction,  the  muscle  may  become 
acid.  Ejrtrartiv<>& — J  hiring  tetanus,  at  least,  the  extractives  soluble  in  water  decrease, 
and  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase.  Some  reducing  substances  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  proteids  of  the  muscle  itself  undergo  a 
change.] 

304.  FATIGUE  AND  RECOVERY  OF  MUSCLE.— ISy  the  term  fatigue 
is  meant  that  condition  of  diminished  capacity  for  work  which  is  produced  in  a 
muscle  by  prolonged  activity.  This  condition  is  accompanied  in  the  living  person 
with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  lassitude,  which  is  referred  to  the  muscles.  A  fatigued 
muscle  rapidly  recovers  in  a  living  animal,  but  an  excised  muscle  recovers  only  to 
a  slight  extent  (Ed.  Weber,  Valentin). 
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[Waller  recognises  a  certain  resemblance  between  experimental  fatigue  and  the  natural  decline 
of  excitability  at  death,  in  disease,  and  in  poisoning.] 

The  cause  of  fatigue  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  decomposition 
products — "fatigue  stuffs" — in  the  muscular  tissue,  these  products  being  formed 
within  the  muscle  itself  during  its  activity.  They  are  phosphoric  acid,  either  free 
or  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphates,  acid  potassium  phosphate  (§  294),  glycerin- 
phosphoric  acid  (?)  and  C02.  If  these  substances  be  removed  from  a  muscle,  by 
passing  through  its  blood-vessels  an  indifferent  solution  of  common  salt  (0*6  per 
cent.),  or  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  [or  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  (Kroneckerj],  the  muscle  again  becomes  capable  of  energising  (/.  Ranhe, 
1863).  The  using  up  of  0  by  an  active  muscle  favours  fatigue  (v.  Pettenkofer  and 
v.  Voit).  The  transfusion  of  arterial  blood  (not  of  venous — Bichat)  removes  the 
fatigue  (Ranke,  Kronecker),  probably  by  replacing  the  substances  that  have  been 
used  up  in  the  muscle.  Conversely,  an  actively  energising  muscle  may  be  rapidly 
fatigued  by  injecting  into  its  blood-vessels  a  dilute  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  of 
acid  potassium  phosphate,  or  dissolved  extract  of  meat  (Kemmeiich).  A  muscle 
fatigued  in  this  way  absorbs  less  O,  and  when  so  fatigued,  it  evolves  only  a  small 
amount  of  acids  and  C02.  The  conditions  which  lead  up  to  fatigue  are  connected 
with  considerable  metabolism  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

[Massage— Zabludowski  found  that  if  a  frog's  muscles  be  systematically  stimulated  by  maxi- 
mum induction  shocks  until  they  cease  to  contract,  massage  or  kneading  them  rapidly  restored 
their  excitability,  while  simple  rest  had  little  effect.  Massage  acts  on  the  nerves,  but  chiefly 
by  favouring  the  blood-  and  lymph-streams  which  wash  out  the  waste  products  from  the  muscle. 
A  similar  result  obtains  in  man,  so  that  the  ancient  Roman  practice  of  '  *  rubbing  "  after  a  bath 
and  after  exercise  was  one  conducive  to  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  muscles.] 

Conditions  modifying  fatigue. — In  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  work 
from  a  fatigued  muscle,  a  much  more  powerful  stimulus  must  be  applied  to  it  lb  an 
to  a  fresh  one.  A  fatigued  muscle  is  incapable  of  lifting  a  considerable  load,  so  that 
its  absolute*  muscular  force  is  diminished.  If,  during  the  course  of  an  experiment, 
an  excised  muscle  be  loaded  with  the  same  weight,  and  if  the  muscle  be  stimulated 
at  regular  intervals  with  maximal  stimuli  (strong  induction  shocks),  contraction 
after  contraction  gradually  and  regularly  diminishes  in  height,  the  decrease  being  a 
constant  fraction  of  the  total  shortening.  Thus  the  fatigue-curve  is  represented  by 
a  straight  line  [i.e.,  a  straight  line  will  touch  the  apices  of  all  the  contractions]. 
The  more  rapidly  the  contractions  succeed  each  other,  the  greater  is  the  fall  in  the 
height  of  the  contraction  [i.e.,  if  the  interval  l>etwcen  the  contractions  be  short, 
the  fatigue-curve  falls  rapidly  towards  the  abscissa],  and  conversely.  After  a 
certain  number  of  contractions  an  excised  muscle  becomes  exhausted. 

This  result  occurs  whether  the  stimuli  are  applied  at  short  or  long  intervals 
(Kronecker),  and  a  similar  result  is  obtained  with  sub-maximal  stimuli  (Tiegd). 
A  fatigued  muscle  contracts  more  slowly  than  a  fresh  one,  while  the  latent  period 
is  also  longer  during  fatigue  (p.  595).  The  fatigued  muscle  is  said  to  l>e  more 
extensible  (Danders  and  van  Mamvelt).  If  a  muscle  be  so  loaded  that,  when  it 
contracts,  it  cannot  lift  the  load,  fatigue  occurs  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  when 
the  load  is  such  that  the  muscle  can  lift  it  (Leber).  The  metabolism  and  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  are  greater  in  a  contracted  muscle  kept  on  the  stretch  than  in  a  con- 
tracted muscle  allowed  to  shorten  (Heidenhain).  If  a  muscle  contract,  but  be  not 
required  to  lift  any  load,  it  becomes  fatigued  only  very  gradually.  If  a  muscle  be 
loaded  only  during  contraction,  and  not  during  relaxation,  it  is  fatigued  more 
slowly  than  when  it  is  loaded  during  both  phases  ;  and  the  same  is  true  when 
a  muscle  has  to  lift  its  load  only  during  the  course  of  its  contraction,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contraction.  A  load  may  be  suspended  to  a  perfectly  passive 
muscle  without  fatiguing  it  (Harless,  Leber). 

[Signs  of  fatigue  (fig.  416). — In  the  record  of  the  series  of  contractions;  (1) 
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t! MdmetioDa  Ik me  iimn-  rinduii»ed  ;  (i1)  they  decnaM  in  height;  (3)  the 

Iktenl  period  becomes  longer ;  (4)  if  ninxiinul  shirks  1*  imod,  llio  beginning  of  the 

.■sern--.  exhibit.-,  n  "  staircase  "  rlmniln  'if  its  rmitr.iclioiis,  just  like  the  heart  (S  ">7).] 

|Wlnli  an  excised  frog*  niusele  i-  fairly  rapidly  cxhimuled  liy  single  o\  -on  ing  induction 
shocks,  nt  intervals  of  oris  second,  human  muscle  in  its  normal  rcUtiuns  siu.y  b*  timmi  m 
definitely  so  treated,  ntid  then:  is  no  change  ill  tin-  record  or  any  sensation  iif  fatigue.  W'jiIIii 
regards  this  m  favouring  the  view  lliat  the 
"  l.ili-m-  ir.iisn]iii'iil  iij-oii  piidmiged  mil.-.- 
eular  exertion  is  mil  malls'  central  rather 
lli, hi  |H>i'i[i)i«ni."  .Sin  li  lrsiiltt,  however, 
Un  n<.t  harmonise  with  those  or  Zablu. 
ilnw.ki  on  the  kneading  of  motels*,  or 
massage.  Prubaldy  tlirn-  jir-1  two  factors, 
oiii-  1  Mitral,  tin'  other  [n-riiili.-i.il. 

Blood  Supply. —If  the  arteries  of  a 
mammal  Lc  ligatured,  stimulation  of  the 
nmim  nerves  produces  complete  fatigue 
•  fter    120    to  •'■Kl  roiilra.-tiniis  (in    two  to  Fig.   i\B. 

tar  Blunt.  ■  ,  but  direct iddkuIm  jtiraula-  Kl%l,„.cllrve  of .  ft^.  „,„«.!,.  TUl)  Bdslje  „erve 
mu.,,  11  ,-,„,,,,  ,lh,M,  „s,|,s  (_..-,..!(]■«,■(.  In  W;M  stitlltl|Rll„t  H1,|,  „,„„,„,  imim-tion  shock* 
both  cues  the  rali-m-cuive  is  in  tin'   fi.rin         „,„,   „  fifteenth   contraction    recorded  <.S«V- 

ofs  straight  line.     If  the  blood  supply  to       liluly       ' 
a  mammalian  muscle  be  normal,  on  sliiiiu- 

Utiug  the  motor  nerve,  the  muscular  contractions  at  first  increase  in  In-ighl  and  then  fall,  their 
apices  forming  a  straight  line  <A'iiWj»i4  nml  Ifurlfnctl').  In  persons  wlin  have  used  their  muscles 
until  fatigue  sots  in,  it  is  Ion  ml  that  at  tli..1  la-^innin;;  tin.'  nerves  and  mnsebfl  i  cm  t  belter  I', 
gslvniiic  and  farad  ic  it  iiiud.it  inn,  I  .nl  alter  minis  always  to  a  less  drgree  (Ornr/inu^i).  According 
to  v.  Kries,  a  muscle  tetani-cl  and  fatigued  with  maximal  stimuli  Inlinvis  liko  a  fresh  muscle 
tetsnised  with  sub-maximal  stimuli ;  lioth  show  an  incomplete  transition  from  the  passive  to 
the  active  condition. 

'Belation  of  End-Plates.  —  Mn.nl,'  is  fatigued  far  uion  rapidly  than  nerve,  end  the  fatigue 
bwM  in  the  muscle  and  not  in  the  nerve;  it  seem*,  to  be  tile  weakest  link  in  the  chain 
between  nerve  und  niusele  which  is  affected  during  excessive  action,  viz.,  the  motor  end-plate 
(  Wallir).  In  11  nerve  ita  conductivity  in  sooner  alieelcd  l>v  fatigue  tiiou  ita  direct  excitability. 
Waller  linds  that  after  death  "  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  persisls  when  its  action  upon  muscle 
liaa  ceased,  sindi  nmsi  lc  In- ing  si  ill  excitable  by  direct  '""" 
iiliviun.lv  sllccted,  and  it  is  ]"'iliapi  the  end -l dales.] 

[Relation  or  Drug!  to  Fatigue.— Waller  finds,  i 
inn-.  1m  I..-  -i i undated  alei  Irically,  the  charsetorist 
disappears,  but  reappcnrB 


t  stimulation."    .Some  link 


1'iCi 


it  (|  2flS}*gradually 


li.'ll.!' 


i   the 


the  same  as  vi-ratrin 
mil*  le,  via. ,  its  effect 
divi  juitcd  by  action  ai 
i.-.,i.,i..[  I, y  rest.]  Cora 
aud  the  ptomaines  can 
an  irregular  course  of  tl 
latigm-enrve  </,'((1™ 
■„>,/  JfMM).      [If  alrych- 

frog.andlhcsciniicmirvc  ZX 

on  one  side  divided  after  ctlrt 
the    strychnin     tetanus 

hu  luted  for  a  time,  the  leg  n 

fati((ue,  u  ihown  by  din-.-t  Minn 
*17  is  obtained.  The  higher  on, 
undivided  (If-'aller).] 


%.  *17. 
iiit'd  hy  dhect  si  ini  libit  ion  of  the  l;ihI  en.  ii<  uiiiis  of  a  I'roj 
ailh  slrvi.  hniii,  the  sciatic  ii'ivc  divided  mi  one  side  {ujinel 
d  not  on  the.othii'  (lower  or  laligue-curve), 
-s  of  the  aide  with  tin'  mi  vc  undivided  exhibit  signs  ol 
n  or  the  muscles  of  both  legs,  ivlieu  a  curve  similar  to  lig, 
:ie  non-fatigued,  the  lower  that  of  the  side  with  the  nervi 


Recovery  from  the.   condition    of   fatigue,  is  iiroitiotoil   liy  jinsBing  a 
ittetriatl  current  through  the  entire  length  of  the  niusele  (Ileidmlniin),  nl.™  by 
injecting  fresh  arterial  Wood  into  iU  Uood- vessel,  or  by  very  small  doses  of  veratriii, 
[or  pMRnnngannte  of  potash],  mid  hy  rest. 
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If  theumecle  of  an  intact  animal  lie  stiinuLiteil  ronliimoufily  (fourteen  clays  or  so),  until 
comi>]eto  fatigue  omira,  llm  luuwiila:  litin-s  1"  i-:>iii'.'  ^r:niul:ii-  anil  exhibit  a  wax-like  degenera- 
tion. Tho  IrmiBVprae  ■irintion  is  still  visible  as  long  as  tbi*  atrtOM  subsUmce  is  in  large  masses, 
but  an  soon  is  it  breaks  u  ji  into  small  jiiwi-s  tlie  liiiusvi-r.-f/  tfiialuiii  'li-a[i]*'ars  completely 
(0.  livOt). 


[Fatigue  experiments  on  man  with   the  Ergograph 


fixed  Hie  forearm  in  tin  appropriate  holder  ami  attached  the  middle  finger  to  a 
string  to  which  a  weight  was  added.  The  person  experimented  on  contracted  his 
flexor  muscles  and  thus  raised  at  n  given  signal  ;i  given  weight,  the  extent  of  the 
movement  being  recorded  simultaneously.  This  in  principle  is  the  ergograph 
shown  in  fig.  418.] 

Muscles  excited  to  contract  directly  become  sooner  fatigued  than  those  excite. i 


indirectly  (i.e.,  through  their  nerve).  The  fatigue-curve  is  a  straight  1: 
medium  weights,  for  small  weights  it  is  iS-shaped,  and  for  larger  ones  it 
bola. 


a]y  for 
hype*. 
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[Kronecker  found  in  the  ease  of  frog's  muscle  stimulate*!  electrically,  that  the 
"  fatigue-curve  "  was  a  straight  line  gradually  falling  towards  the  abscissa  (p.  614). 
M0880,  however,  finds  that  more  usually  the  curve  obtained  is  like  fig.  419,  A,  or 
fig.  419,  B,  and  that  the  form  of  curve  is  nearly  constant  for  each  individual  under 
the  some  conditions ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  shown  that  the  fatigue-curve 
obtained  by  raising  a  weight  of  8  kilos,  with  the  ergograph  remains  constant  over 
an  interval  of  several  years.] 

A  muscle  tetanUed  continuously  by  electrical  stimuli  until  its  muscular  energy  is  apparently 
•exhausted,  still  retains  some  energy,  which  can  be  called  into  action  by  the  will.  Conversely, 
a  muscle  which  no  longer  contracts  in  oliedicncc  to  volitional  stimuli  will  contract  when  stimu- 
lated by  electrical  stimuli.  If  electrical  and  volitional  stimuli  act  directly  the  one  after  the 
other,  in  this  way  complete  exhaustion  and  fatigue  of  the  muscle  may  bo  brought  about. 
Mental  work  diminishes  considerably  the  muscular  force.  The  most  ]>owcrful  volitional 
muscular  contractions  cannot  be  increased  by  strong  electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves. 
On  the  coutrary,  if  the  motor  nerve  is  strongly  stimulated,  so  us  to  cause  a  slightly  stronger 
con  traction,  then  the  will  cannot  cause  the  muscle  to  contract  still  more.  Amentia  causes 
symptoms  similar  to  fatigue,  but  a  free  supply  of  blood  rapidly  restores  the  muscle.  Fatigue  of 
the  legs,  as  in  walking,  accelerates  the  fatigue  of  the  arms.  Sustained  wakefulness  and  fasting 
facilitate  fatigue.  Massage  favours  the  disap]>earance  of  fatigue  (Afayyiora).  [There  would 
seem  to  be  a  central  nervous  factor  associated  with  the  production  of  muscular  fatigue  ;  for  if  a 
muscle  be  made  to  contract  voluntarily  until  it  no  longer  responds  to  volitional  .stimuli,  and  if 
meantime  it  be  stimulated  to  contract  by  menus  of  electrical  stimuli,  it  again— although  it  has 
been  contracting — becomes  capable  of  responding  to  volitional  stimuli.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
nerve-centres  also  became  fatigued  during  muscular  fatigue.  They  had  apparently  recovered  in 
the  interval;  Work  done  by  a  fatigued  muscle  produces  fur  more  injurious  consequences  than  a 
far  larger  amount  done  by  the  muscle  under  normal  conditions.  Fatigue  of  other  muscles  than 
in  those  to  be  investigated,  e.g.,  forced  marching,  fatigues  even  the  unused  muscles,  e.g.,  of  the 
arms.] 

805.  STRUCTTTBE  AND  MECHANISM  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS— Bones 

exhibit  in  the  inner  architecture  of  their  s]>ongiosa  an  arrangement  of  their  lamella? 
■and  spicules  which  represents  the  static  result  of  those  forces — pressure  and  traction 
— which  act  on  the  developing  hone  (g  447).  They  are  so  arranged  that,  with  the. 
minimum  of  material,  they  afford  the  greatest  resistance  as  a  supi>orting  structure  or 
framework  (//.  r.  Meyer,  Cuhnanii,  Jul.  Woff). 

[Structure  of  Bone. — Xcxt  to  enamel,  hone  is  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  lx>dy. 
Its  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lime-salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  If  a 
1>one  be  steeped  for  some  time  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lime-salts  are  ex- 
tracted and  the  bone  loses  its  rigidity  ;  it  becomes  soft,  and  pliable,  and  can  be  cut 
with  a  knife  ;  indeed,  such  a  bone,  #*.//.,  rib  or  fibula,  may  be  tied  into  a  knot.  The 
bone,  when  softened  or  decalcified,  still  retains  the  shape  and  general  structure  of  the 
original  bone.  If  a  lx>ne  be  burned  it  first  chars,  and,  finally,  only  the  ash  remains. 
The  organic  matter  is  all  burned  off,  and  now  the  bone  is  quite  brittle.] 

[The  chemical  composition  of  dry  bone  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Calcic;  fluoride,  .  1  "4 1 

MaftiicMic  phosphate,  .  .      1*32 

Sodic  chloride,  .  .  .      0'6fl] 


Ossein  (collagen),  or  animal  matter.    .     31  '03 
-Calcic  phosphate,  .     f»8  '23 

OUcic  carbonate,         .  7 '32 


[If  a  longitudinal  section  be  made  of  a  long  dried  bone,  the  outer  part  is  seen  to 
l>e  dense  or  compact ;  while,  more  interiorly,  more  especially  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  l>one,  the  bony  texture  is  more  cancellated  or  spongy.  Then? 
is,  however,  a  gradual  transition  from  dense  to  spongy  bone.  The  spicules  of  bone 
which  bound  the  caneelli  or  spaces  in  cancellated  Ixme  are  arranged  in  a  definite 
order  in  each  l>one,  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  pressure?  and  stress.  This  consti- 
tutes the  architecture  of  the  bones.  In  the  central  part  of  every  long  bone  is  a 
cavity,  the  medullary  cavity,  which  in  the  fresh  condition  contains  the  marrow.] 

[Bone  consists  of  cells  embedded  in  a  fibrous  matrix. — The  cells  or  bone-cor- 
puscles, are  branched  corpuscles  (fig.  422).  The  matrix  consists  of  interlacing 
fibres,  and  there  is  a  ground-sulistance  which  contains  the  lime  salts.     The  cor- 
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piiw.-lrs  Hi'  iii  s[Piifi'=j  of  (In-  niiiiiix  railed  lacunae,  mid  adjoining  lacunae  communi- 
cate by  numerous  fine  r:m;ils— canaliciili — which  perforata  the  matrix  (fig.  420).] 

[A  fresh  bone  is  n.-ullv  :i  complex  organ.  It  is  invito.!  externally  l>y  :i  til  irons 
nii'inliiMiii',  the  periosteum,  in  which  numerous  arteries  ramify  heforc  iln-v  i-nin 
the  bone.  The  arteries  puns  into  the  bone  through  small  apertures,  minify,  ami  ran 
in  channels  in  the  compact  hone,  the  Haversian  canals  (tig.  42) ).  The  medullary 
canal  contnina  marrow,  anil  so  do  the  cancelli  at  the  ends  of  the  bone.  The 
medullary  canal  is  li 1  by  a  tbin  vascular  membrane,  the  endosteum.] 

[Microscopic  Structure  of  Macerated  Compact  Bone.— A  thin  transverse  section 
of  the  shaft  of  such  a  bone  is  made  up  of  lamellae,  or  plates  disposed  as  follows  : — 
Some  of  them  are  arranged  concentrically  with  reference  to  tlie  outer  surface  erf 
the  bone,  i>.,  immediately  under  tin-  [irriostelim  — the-se  arc  the  peripheric  lamella?  ; 
othen  (6-15)  are'  arranged  around  the  sections  of  the  Haversian  canals, — these  are 
the  Haversian  lamellae,  and  each  Haversian  canal  with  its  lamellae  constitutes 
mi  Haversian  system  (fig.  420).  Some  vestige*  of  lamellae  lie  between  the 
Haversian  systems,  but  they  always  are 
arcs  of  circles  with  longer  radii  than  tlie 
Haversian  lamellae ;  the'y  are  inter- 
mediate or  interstitial  lamellae  (fig. 
420,  *l).  Some  lamella?  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  centra]  marrow 
raviiy,  and  are  the  peri-medullary 
lamellae.  1 


IYansvcrse  suction  of  jmrt  ol'  the  shaft  of  a 
human  femur.  II,  Hatersinn  tau.iN  ;  s, 
Ilnvi-rsimi  liiiH'-ltii-  :  >-l,  intcrstili'il  ]iini>.'il:>-: 
u,  Ucunic  with  caualiccli.      x  40. 


Flft  421. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  diaphvtil  \A 

a  human   femur  »  100.      a,    linvi.-rsi.in 

canals  ;  b,   lacuna?  seen  fiuin  tlie  side  ; 

c,  from  the  surface. 


. 


[Ill  the  transverse  section  of  each  Haversian  system  are  sections  of  oval 
flattened  spaces,  arranged  concentrically — the  lacuna?  (lig.  420).  They  appear 
blaerk,  because  in  dry  bone  they  are  filled  with  air.  From  these  lacuna?  canaliculi, 
or  tine  branching  tubes,  proceed,  and  perforate  the  lamellae,  so  that  the  canaliculi 
from  adjacent  lacuna?  anastomose.  The  innermost  lacuna?  communicate  with  the 
Haversian  canal  of  their  own  system,  and  by  this  canalicular  system  lymph  is 
carried  to  the  bone-corpuscles,  which  lie  in  the  lacunae  and  quite  close  to  the  outer- 
most part  of  each  Haversian  system.     The  eanalieuli  from  the  outermost  lacuna?  of 
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nny  Haversian  system  do  m>t  eoiiiinnnieat.'  with  the  eanaliculi  of  adjacent  systems, 
Kut  they  bend  on  themselves,  and  open  hit"  the  !;<■  uiui-  of  tlniiowu  system,  ami 
hence  the;  have  been  called  recurrent  eanaliculi.] 

[Tin'  ■nangeineiit  of  the  lacuna;  in  the  other  parts  of  tin1  bone  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  lamella1,  several  lamella1  usimIIv  iutervemiif;  In-lween  Iwn  ;i'l|  hihi 
tam  of  hwnnue.1 

[Sharpey'e  Fibres  ore  calcified  fibres  which  pierce  obliquely  m  M  right  angles 
iln'  [n'ii].]iri'if  and  interstitial  lamella?.  Some  of  them  ue  calcified  white  fibrous 
tissue,  and  utlic  rs  nre  yellow  or  elusti-'  fibres.  *  J '  1 1  ^  ■  lalti'i-  :u  ■>  laure  abundant  in  the 
bones  of  birds.] 

[The  appearance,  presented  In' a  longitudinal  section  of  compact  dry  heme  is  shown 
in  tig.  4-21.] 

[Tin'  periosteum  is  it  laminated  fibrous  membrane,  composed  cbielly  of  fibrous 
tissue.  It  io]isi-t^  i.f  mi  outer  fibrous  layer,  which  eun  tains  many  blood- vessels, 
sad  baftnehesof  the  latter,  acconiimnicil  by  cvumeetive.- tissue,  pass  into  the  Haversian 
canals.  Tin*  inner  layer  contains  some  fibrous  tissue,  also  ninny  elastic  fibres,  and, 
especially  in  young  bones,  numerous  nucleated,  somewhat  cubical,  cells— the 
osteoblasts,  or  bone-forming  cells.  The  osteoblasts  form  several  layers  in  young 
bones,  and  in  adult  bones  they  exist  as  lliiu  flattened  cells,  lying  on  the  outermost 
peripheric  lamella;.     They   are   carried  into  the.  interior  of  the  bone,  along  the 
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Haversian  canals,  with  the  blood-vessels.  They  form  bone — secrete  or  form  bone 
nrouud  themselves — and,  in  doing  so,  become  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  products 
of  their  own  activity  ;  and,  wlien  so  embedded  in  osseous  tissue,  they  are  then  called 
bone-corpuscles,  so  thai  bime-curpnseles  arc.  embedded  osteoblasts.  In  a  section 
of  a  softened  fresh  bone  which  has  been  stained,  it  is  easy  to  see  bone-corpu seles 
lying  in  their  lacuna  (fig.  422).] 

[The  marrow  of  bone  is  of  two  varieties,  yellow  and  red.  Yellow  marrow 
occurs  in  the  medullary  canal,  and  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  fat-cells.  Bed 
marrow,  however,  occurs  ehielly  in  the  heads  of  large  bones,  in  short  bones,  ribs, 
flat  bones  of  the  skull,  and  is  really  a  blood-forming  organ  (g  7).  It  contains 
several  varieties  of  cells— small,  round,  nucleated  cells — the  marrow  cell  closely 
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resembling  lymph  -corpuscles;  others,  not  unlike  these,  but  with  a  yellowish  tint,  the 
erythroplasia,  from  which  red  blood-corpuscles  are  formed.  It  also  contains  large 
multi-nucleated  cells,  osteoclasts  or  myeloplaxes.  These  osteoclasts  absorb  or 
eat  away  bone,  and  are  the  structures  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  bone  during 
certain  stages  of  bone-development  (fig.  422).] 

I.  The  joints  permit  the  freest  movements  of  ouo  bone  upon  another  [such  as  wist  between 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs.  In  other  cases  sutures  are  formed,  which,  while 
permitting  no  movement,  allow  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  they  surround  to  enlarge,  ss 
in  the  case  of  the  cranium].  The  articular  end  of  a  fresh  bone  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  or 
plato  or  hyaline  cartilage,  or  "encrusting  cartilage,"  which  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity 
moderates  any  shacks  or  impulses  communicated  to  the  hones.  The  surface  of  the  articular 
cartilage  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  facilitates  an  easy  gliding  movement  of  the  one  surface  upon 
the  other.  At  the  outer  boundary  line  of  the  cartilage  there  is  fixed  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
which  encloses  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  like  a  sac.  The  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  is 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  secretes  the  sticky,  semi-fluid,  synovia,  moistening  the 
joint.  The  outer  surface  of  the  capsule  is  provided  at  various  parts  with  bands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
some  of  which  strengthen  it,  whilst  others  restrain  or  limit  the  movement  of  the  joint.  Some 
osseous  processes  limit  the  movements  of  particular  joints,  e.g.,  the  corouoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  which  |iormits  the  fore-arm  to  be  flexed  ou  the  upper  arm  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  the 
olecranon,  which  prevents  over-extension  at  the  elbow-joint.  The  joint-surfaces  are  kept  in 
apposition — (1)  by  the  adhesion  of  the  synovia- cove  red  smooth  articular  surface;  (2)  by  the 
capsule  and  its  fibrous  bands  :  and  (3)  by  the  clastic  tension  and  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
[Structure  of  Articular  Cartilage.— The  thin  layer  of  hyaline  encrusting  carti- 
lage is  fixed  by  an  irregular  surface  upon  the  corre- 
sponding surface  of  the  head  of  the  lionc  (fig.  423). 
In  a  vertical  section  through  the  articular  cartilage  of 
u  lwne  which  has  been  softened  in  chromic  or  other 
-iiitnhlc  acid,  we  observe  that  the  cartilage-cells  arc 
HntU'iied  near  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and 
tlicir  long  axes  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  joint ; 
r  down,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  irregular  groups, 
and  further  down  still,  nearer  the  bone,  in  columns  or 
rows,  whose  long  axis  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 
These  rows  are  produced  by  transverse  cleavage  of 
pre-existing  cells.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  or  thereby 
the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  hyaline,  but  in  the 
lower  third,  near  the  bone,  tlie  matrix  is  granular 
and  sometimes  fibrillated.  This  is  the  calcified  zone, 
which  is  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  and  sharply 
defined  by  a  newly  straight  line  from  the  hyaline  zone 
above  it,  and  by  a  very  hold  icavy  line  from  the 
osseous  head  of  the  lwne.] 

Synovial  Membrane.  —Synovial  -membrane  consists  of 
bundles  of  delicate  toDoective-tissuo  mixed  with  elastic  tiaaue, 
bIiiIc  on  its  inner  surface  it  is  provided  with  folds,  some  of 
which  otitaiu  fat,  and  others  blood-vessels  (synovial  villi). 
The  inner  surface  i>  lined  with  endothelium.  The  intra- 
r.  capsular  ligaments  ami  cartilages  are  not  covered  by  the 
synovial  membrane,  nor  are  they  covered  by  endothelium. 
*  The  synovia  is  a  colourless,  stringy,  alkaline  fluid,  with  a 
chemical  composition  closely  "IIik.I  to  that  of  transudations,  with  this  difference;  that  it 
contains  much  mucin,  together  i>.::i  tiV..ii..::i<>!id  -.:hc;'j  ul'  fat.  Excessive  movement  diminishes 
its  amount,  makes  it  more  inspissated,  and  increases  the  mucin,  but  diminishes  the  salts, 

Joints  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  kind  of  movement 
which  they  permit : — 

1.  Joints  with  movement  round  one  axis  :  («)  The  Ginglymna,  or  Hinge- Joint.  —  The  one 
articular  surface  represents  a  portion  or  a  cylinder  or  sphere,  to  which  the  other  surface  is 
adapted  by  a  corresponding  depression,  ho  that,  when  flexion  or  extension  of  the  joint  takes 
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Elace,  it  mores  only  011  one  axis  of  tho  cylinder  or  sphere.    Tho  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
ingc-joints  of  this  description.     Lateral  ligaments,  which  prevent  a  lateral  displacement  of 
the  articular  surfaces,  are  always  present. 

The  Screw-hinge  Joint  is  a  modification  of  the  simple  hinge  form  (Langer,  Henke),  e.g.,  the 
humero- ulnar  articulation.  Strictly  speaking,  simple  flexion  and  extension  do  not  take  place 
at  the  elbow-joint,  but  the  ulna  moves  on  the  capitellurn  of  the  humerus  like  a  nut  on  a  bolt ; 
in  the  right  humerus,  the  screw  is  a  right  spiral,  in  the  left,  a  left  spiral.  The  ankle-joint  is 
another  example  ;  the  nut  or  female  screw  is  the  tibial  surface,  the  light  joint  is  like  a  left- 
handed  screw,  the  left  the  reverse.  (6)  The  Pivot- Joint  (rotatoria),  with  a  cylindrical  surface, 
e.g.,  the  joint  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  around  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis.  In  the  acts  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  from  the  middle  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  other  joints  which  assist  in  those  movements  are  above 
the  joint,  between  the  circumferential  part  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna,  and  below  the  joint,  between  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  which  moves  over  tho 
rounded  lower  end  of  tho  ulna. 

2.  Joint!  with  movements  round  two  axes. — (a)  Such  joints  have  two  unequally  curved 
surfaces  which  intersect  each  other,  but  which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  e.g.,  the  atlanto- 
occipital  joint,  or  the  wrist-joint,  at  which  lateral  movements,  as  well  as  flexion  and  extension, 
take  place.  (6)  Joints  with  curved  surfaces,  which  intersect  each  other,  but  which  do  not  lie 
in  the  same  direction.  To  this  group  belong  the  saddle-shaped  articulations,  whose  surface  is 
concave  in  one  direction,  but  convex  in  the  other,  e.g.,  the  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium.  The  chief  movements  are — (1)  flexion  and  extension,  (2) 
abduction  and  adduction.  Further,  to  a  limited  degree,  movemeut  is  possible  in  all  other 
directions  ;  and,  lastly,  a  pyramidal  movement  can  be  described  by  the  thumb. 

8.  Joints  with  movement  on  a  spiral  articular  surface  (spiral  joints),  e.g.,  the  knee-joint 
(Goodsir).  The  condyle  of  the  femur,  curved  from  before  backwards,  in  the  antero-postcrior 
section  of  its  articular  surface,  represents  a  spiral  (Ed.  Weber),  whose  centre  lies  nearer  the 
posterior  part  of  tho  condyle,  and  whose  radius  vector  increases  from  behind,  downwards  and 
forwards.  Flexion  and  extension  are  the  chief  movements.  The  strong  lateral  ligaments  arise 
from  the  condyles  of  tho  femur  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  spiral,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  fibula  and  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia.  When  the  knee-joint  is  strongly  flexed, 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  relaxed— they  become  tense  as  the  extension  increases  ;  and  when  the 
knee-joint  is  fully  extended,  they  act  quite  like  tense  bands  which  secure  the  lateral  fixation  of 
the  joint.  Corresponding  to  the  spiral  form  of  the  articular  surface,  flexion  and  extension  do  not 
take  place  around  one  axis,  but  the  axis  moves  continually  with  the  point  of  contact ;  tho  axis 
moves  also  in  a  spiral  direction.  The  greatest  flexion  and  extension  cover  an  angle  of  about 
145°.  The  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  more  tense  during  extension,  and  acts  as  a  check  liga- 
ment for  too  great  extension,  while  the  posterior  is  more  tense  during  flexion,  and  is  a  check 
ligament  for  too  great  flexion.  The  movements  of  extension  and  flexion  at  the  knee  are  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  joint  has  a  screw-like  movement,  in  that  during  the  greater 
extension  the  leg  moves  outwards.  Hence,  the  thigh,  when  the  le£  is  fixed,  must  be  rotated 
outwards  during  flexion.  Pronation  and  supination  take  place  during  the  greatest  flexion  to 
the  extent  of  41°  (Albert)  at  the  knee-joint,  while  with  the  greatest  extension  it  is  nil.  It 
occurs  because  the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia  rotates  on  the  internal.  In  all  positions  during 
flexion,  the  crucial  ligaments  are  fairly  and  uniformly  tense,  whereby  the  articular  surfaces  are 
against  each  other.  Owing  to  their  arrangement,  during  increasing  tension  of  the  anterior 
ligament  (extension),  the  condyles  of  the  femur  must  roll  more  on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  while  by  increasing  tension  of  the  posterior  ligament  (flexion),  they 
must  pass  more  backwards. 

4.  Joints  with  the  axis  of  rotation  round  one  fixed  point. — These  are  tho  freely  movable- 
arthrodial  joints.  The  movements  can  take  place  around  innumerable  axes,  which  all  inter- 
sect each  other  in  the  centre  of  rotation.  One  articular  surface  is  nearly  spherical,  the  other  is 
cup-sha])ed.  The  shoulder  and  hip-joints  are  typical  "ball-and-socket-joints."  We  may 
represent  the  movements  as  taking  place  around  three  axes,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  movements  which  can  be  performed  at  these  joints  may  be  grouped  as:— (1^ 
pendulum-like  movements  in  any  plane,  (2)  rotation  round  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  and  (3) 
circumscribing  movements  [circumduction],  such  as  are  made  round  the  circumference  of  a 
sphere  ;  the  centre  is  in  the  point  of  rotation  of  tho  joint,  while  the  circumference  is  described 
by  the  limb  itself. 

Limited  arthrodial  joints  are  bail  joints  with  limited  movements,  and  where  rotation  on  the 
long  axis  is  wanting,  e.g.,  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints. 

5.  Rigid  joints  or  amphiarthroses  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  movement  may  occur  in 
all  directions,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  tough  and  unyielding 
external  ligaments.  Both  articular  surfaces  are  usually  about  the  same  size,  and  are  nearly 
plane  surfaces,  e.g.,  the  articulations  of  the  carpal  aud  the  tarsal  bones. 

IL  Symphyses,  synchondroses,  and  syndesmoses  unite  boues  without  the  formation  of  a 
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proper  articular  cavity,  are  movable  in  all  directions,  but  only  to  the  slightest  extent.     Physio- 
logically they  are  closely  related  to  amphiarthrodial  joints. 

in.  Sutures  unite  bones  without  permitting  any  movement.  The  physiological  importance 
of  the  suture  is  that  the  bones  can  still  grow  at  their  edges,  which  thus  renders  possible  the 
distention  of  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  bones  (Herm.  v.  Meyer). 

306.  AERANGEMENT  AND  USES  OF  MUSCLES.— The  muscles  form  45 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mass  of  the  body,  those  of  the  right  side  being  heavier  than 
those  on  the  left.  Muscles  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  as  far  as  their 
mechanical  actions  are  concerned : — 

A.  Muscles  without  a  definite  origin  and  insertion: — 

1.  The  hollow  muscles  surrounding  globular,  oval,  or  irregular  cavities,  such 
as  the  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder,  uterus,  and  heart ;  or  the  walls  of  more  or  less 
cylindrical  canals  (intestinal  tract,  muscular  gland-ducts,  ureters,  Fallopian  tubes, 
vasa  deferentia,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics).  In  all  these  cases  the  muscular  fibres 
are  arranged  in  several  layers,  e.g.,  in  a  longitudinal  and  a  circular  layer,  and  some- 
times also  in  an  oblique  layer.  All  these  layers  act  together  and  thus  diminish  the 
cavity.  It  is  inadmissible  to  ascribe  different  mechanical  effects  to  the  different 
layers,  e.g.,  that  the  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine  narrow  it,  while  the  longitudinal 
dilate  it.  Both  sets  of  fibres  rather  seem  to  act  simultaneously,  and  diminish  the 
cavity  by  making  it  narrower  and  shorter  at  the  same  time.  The  only  case  where 
muscular  fibres  may  act  in  partially  dilating  the  cavity  is  when,  owing  to  pressure 
from  without,  or  from  partial  contraction  of  some  fibres,  a  fold,  projecting  into  the 
lumen,  has  been  formed.  When  the  fibres,  necessarily  stretching  across  the  depres- 
sion thereby  produced,  contract,  they  must  tend  to  undo  it,  i.e.,  enlarge  the  cavity. 
The  various  layers  are  all  innervated  from  the  same  motor  source,  which  supports 
the  view  of  their  conjoint  action. 

2.  The  sphincters  surround  an  opening  or  a  short  canal,  and  by  their  action 
they  either  constrict  or  close  it,  e.g.,  the  following  "sphincter  muscles": — 
sphincter  pupillae,  palpebrarum,  oris,  pylori,  ani,  cunni,  urethrae. 

B.  Muscles  with  a  definite  origin  and  insertion: — 

1 .  The  origin  is  completely  fixed  when  the  muscle  is  jn  action.  The  course 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  they  pass  to  where  they  are  inserted,  permits  of  the 
insertion  being  approximated  in  a  straight  line  towards  their  origin  during  con- 
traction, e.g.,  the  attolens,  attrahens,  and  retrahentes  of  the  outer  ear,  and  the 
rhomboidei.  Some  of  these  muscles  are  inserted  into  soft  parts  which  necessarily 
must  follow  the  line  of  traction,  e.g.,  the  azygos  uvulae,  levator  palati  mollis,  and 
most  of  the  muscles  which  arise  from  bone  and  are  inserted  into  the  skin,  such  as 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  styloglossus,  stylopharyngeus,  <fcc. 

2.  Both  Origin  and  Insertion  movable. — In  this  case  the  movements  of  both 
points  are  inversely  as  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  resistance  is  often 
voluntary,  which  may  be  increased  either  at  the  origin  or  insertion  of  the  muscle. 
Thus,  the  sternocleidomastoid  may  act  either  as  a  depressor  of  the  head  or  as  an 
elevator  of  the  chest ;  the  pectoralis  minor  may  act  as  an  abductor  and  depressor 
of  the  shoulder,  or  as  an  elevator  of  the  3rd  to  5th  ribs  (when  the  shoulder  girdle 
is  fixed). 

3.  Angular  Course. — Many  muscles  having  a  fixed  origin  are  diverted  from 
their  straight  course ;  either  their  fibres  or  their  tendons  may  be  bent  out  of  the 
straight  course.  Sometimes  the  curving  is  slight,  as  in  the  occipito-frontalis  and 
levator  palpebrae  superioris,  or  the  tendon  may  form  an  angle  round  some  bony 
process,  whereby  the  muscular  traction  acts  in  quite  a  different  direction,  t.e\,  as  if 
the  muscle  acted  directly  from  this  process  upon  its  point  of  insertion,  e.g.,  the 
obliquus  oculi  superior,  tensor  tympani,  tensor  veli  palatini,  obturator  internus. 

4.  Many  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  act  upon  the  long  bones  as  upon 
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levers: — (a)  Some  act  upon  a  lever  with  one  arm,  in  which  case  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle  (jwwer)  and  the  weight  lie  upon  one  side  of  the  fulcrum  or  point  of 
support,  *.#/.,  biceps,  deltoid.  The  insertion  (or  power)  often  lies  very  close  to 
the  fulcrum.  In  such  a  case,  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
is  greatly  increased,  but  force  is  lost  [i.e.,  what  is  gained  in  rapidity  is  lost  in 
power].  This  arrangement  has  this  advantage,  that,  owing  to  the  slight  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  little  energy  is  evolved,  which  would  be  the  case  had  the  muscular 
contraction  been  more  considerable  ($  300,  1.,  3).  (b)  The  muscles  act  upon  the 
bones  as  upon  a  lever  with  two  arms,  in  which  case  the  power  (insertion  of  the 
muscle)  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum  opposite  to  the  weight,  <v/.,  the 
triceps  and  muscles  of  the  calf.  In  l>oth  cases,  the  muscular  force  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  is  estimated  by  the  principles  of  the  lever :  equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  static  moments  (  =  product  of  the  j>ower  in  its  vertical 
distance  from  the  fulcrum)  are  equal ;  or  when  the  power  ami  weight  are,  inversely 
proportional,  as  their  vertical  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

[The  Bony  Levers. — All  the  three  orders  of  lever*  are  met  with  in  the  body.     Indeed,  in  the 
elbow-joint  all  the  three  orders  are  represented.     The  annexed 
scheme  shows  the  relative  positions  of  r,  W,  and  F  (fig.  424).    ^  p 

The  first  order  represented  by  such  a  movement  as  nodding  the  S 
head,  the  second  by  raising  the  body  on  the  tiptoes  by  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  and  the  third  by  the  action  of  the  biceiis  in  raising  the 
fore-arm.  At  the  elbow-joint,  the  first  order  is  illustrated  by  ex- 
tending the  flexed  fore-arm  on  the  upper  arm,  as  in  striking  11  blow 
on  the  table,  where  the  triceps  attached  to  the  olecranon  is  the 
power,  the  trochlea  the  fulcrum,  and  the  hand  the  weight.  If 
tho  hand  rest  on  the  table  and  the  body  be  raised  on  it,  then 
the  hand  is  the  fulcrum,  while  the  triceps  is  the  power  raising 
the  humerus  and  the  jwuts  resting  on  it  (W).  The  third  order 
has  already  been  referred  to,  e.g.,  flexing  the  fore-arm.] 

Direction  of  Action. — It  is  most  important  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  the  muscular 
force  aud  weight  act  upon  the  lever-arm.     Thus,  the  direction  may  be  vertical  to  the  lever  in 
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Fig.  424. 
The  three  orders  of  levei-s. 
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Fig.  425. 
Scheme  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  bones. 

one  position,  while  after  flexion  it  may  act  obliquely  upon  the  lever.  The  static  moment  of  a 
power  acting  obliquely  on  tho  lever-arm  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  power  with  the  power 
acting  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  point  of  rotation. 

Examples  : — In  fig.  425   I.,  Bx  represents  the  humerus,  and  z  Z  the  radius  ;  A  y,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  traction  of  the  biceps.     If  the  biceps  acts  at  a  right  angle  only,  as  by  lifting 
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horizontally  a  weight  (P)  lying  on  the  fore-arm  or  in  the  hand,  then  the  power  of  the  biceps 
(  —  A)  is  obtained  from  the  formula,  A  y  x~Y  x  Z,  i.e.,  A  —  (P  x  Z) :  y  x.  It  is  evident 
that,  when  the  radius  is  depressed  to  the  position  x  C,  the  result  is  different ;  then  the  force  of 
the  biceps  —  A,  «(Pi  v  x)  :  o  x.  In  tig.  425,  II.,  TF  is  the  tibia,  F,  the  ankle-joint,  MC, 
the  foot  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  (  -*  a)  necessary 
to  equalise  a  force,  p,  directed  from  below  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  would  be 
a— (p  M  F)  :  F  C.  If  the  foot  be  altered  to  the  position  R  S,  the  force  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  would  then  be  al^(pl  M  F)  :  F  C. 

In  muscles  also,  which,  like  the  coraco-brachialis  are  stretched  over  the  angle  of 
a  hinge,  the  same  result  obtains. 

In  fig.  425,  III.,  H  £  is  the  humerus,  £,  the  elbow-joint,  £  R,  the  radius,  B  R,  the  coraco- 
brachialis.  Its  moment  in  this  position  is  —  A,  a  E.  When  the  radius  is  raised  to  E  R^ 
then  it  is  —  A,  a  E.  We  must  notice,  however,  that  B  Rx  <  BR.  Hence,  the  absolute 
muscular  force  must  be  less  in  the  flexed  position,  because  every  muscle,  as  it  becomes  shorter, 
lifts  less  weight.     What  is  lost  in  power  is  gained  by  the  elongation  of  the  lever-arm. 

5.  Many  muscles  have  a  double  action ;  when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way 
they  execute  a  combined  movement,  e.g.,  the  biceps  is  a  flexor  and  supinator  of 
the  fore-arm.  If  one  of  these  movements  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  other 
muscles,  the  muscle  takes  no  part  in  the  execution  of  the  other  movement. 

If  the  fore-arm  be  strongly  pronated  and  flexed  in  this  position,  the  biceps  takes  no  part 
therein  ;  or,  when  the  elbow-joint  is  rigidly  supinated,  only  the  supinator  brevis  acts,  not  the 
biceps.  The  muscles  of  mastication  are  another  example.  The  masseter  elevates  the  lower  jaw, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulls  it  forward.  If  the  depressed  jaw,  however,  be  strongly  pulled  back- 
wards when  the  jaw  is  raised,  the  masseter  is  not  concerned.  The  temporal  muscle  raises  the 
jaw,  and  at  the  same  time  pulls  it  backwards.  If  the  depressed  jaw  be  raised  after  being  pushed 
forward,  then  the  temporal  is  not  concerned  in  its  elevation. 

6.  Muscles  acting  on  two  or  more  joints  are  those  which,  in  their  course  from 
their  origin  to  their  insertion,  pass  over  two  or  more  joints.  Either  the  tendons 
may  deviate  from  a  straight  course,  e.g.,  the  extensors  and  flexors  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  as  when  the  latter  are  flexed  ;  or  the  direction  is  always  straight,  e.g.y  the 
gastrocnemius.  The  muscles  of  this  group  present  the  following  points  of  interest — 
(a)  The  phenomenon  of  so-called  "  active  insufficiency."  If  the  position  of  the 
joints  over  which  the  muscle  passes  be  so  altered  that  its  origin  and  insertion 
come  too  near  each  other,  the  muscle  may  require  to  contract  so  much  before  it 
can  act  on  the  bones  attached  to  it,  that  it  cannot  contract  actively  any  further 
than  to  the  extent  of  the  shortening  from  which  it  begins  *to  be  active  ;  e.g.,  when 
the  knee-joint  is  bent,  the  gastrocnemius  can  no  longer  produce  plantar  flexion  of 
the  foot,  but  the  traction  on  the  tendo  Achiilis  is  produced  by  the  soleus.  (b) 
"  Passive  insufficiency  "  is  shown  by  many  jointed  muscles  under  the  following 
circumstances : — In  certain  positions  of  the  joint,  a  muscle  may  be  so  stretched 
that  it  may  act  like  a  rigid  strap,  and  thus  limit  or  prevent  the  action  of  other 
muscles,  e.g.,  the  gastrocnemius  is  too  short  to  permit  complete  dorsal  flexion  of 
the  foot  when  the  knee  is  extended.  The  long  flexors  of  the  leg,  arising  from  the 
tuber  ischii,  are  too  short  to  permit  complete  extension  of  the  knee-joint  when  the 
hip-joint  is  flexed  at  an  acute  angle.  The  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  too 
short  to  permit  of  complete  flexion  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  when  the  hand  is 
completely  flexed. 

7.  Synergetic  muscles  are  those  which  together  subserve  a  certain  kind  of 
movement,  e.g.,  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  others.  The 
abdominal  muscles  act  along  with  the  diaphragm  in  diminishing  the  abdomen 
during  straining,  while  the  muscles  of  inspiration  or  expiration,  even  the  different 
origins  of  one  muscle,  or  the  two  bellies  of  a  biventral  muscle,  may  bo  regarded 
from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Antagonistic  muscles  are  those  which,  during  their  action,  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  of  other  muscles,  e.g.,  flexors  and  extensors — pronators  and  supina- 
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tors — adductors  and  alxluctors — elevators  and  depressors — sphincters  and  dilators — 

inspiratory  and  expiratory. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  full  jwwer  of  our  muscles   into  action  we 

quite  involuntarily  bring  them  beforehand  into  a  condition  of  the  greatest  tension, 

as  a  muscle  in  this  condition  is  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  doing  work 

(§  300,  I.,  3).     Conversely,  when  we  execute  delicate  movements  requiring  little 

energy,  we  select  a  position  in  which  the  corresponding  muscle  is  already  shortened. 

All  the  fascia*  of  the  body  are  connected  with  muscles,  which,  when  they  coutract,  alter  the 
tension  of  the  former,  so  that  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  aponeuroses  or  tendons  of  the  latter 
(JC.  Banlrlcbcn).  [For  the  im}>ortance  of  muscular  movements  and  those  of  fascia1  iu  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  lymph,  see  §  201.] 

307.  GYMNASTICS;  MOTOR  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS.— Gym- 
nastic exercise  is  most  imi>ortant  for  the  proper  development  of  the  muscles  and 
motor  power,  and  it  ought  to  he  commenced  in  hoth  sexes  at  an  early  age.  Syste- 
matic muscular  activity  increases  the  volume  of  the  muscles,  and  enahles  them 
to  do  more  work.  The  amount  of  blood  is  increased  with  increase  in  the  muscular 
development,  while  at  the  same  time  tin?  bones  and  ligaments  become  more  resist- 
ant. As  the  circulation  is  more  lively  in  an  active  muscle,  gymnastics  favour  the 
circulation,  and  ought  to  be  practised,  especially  by  persons  of  sedentary  habits, 
who  are  apt  to  sutler  from  congestion  of  blood  in  abdominal  organs  (e.y.,  haemorr- 
hoids), as  it  favours  the  movement  of  the  tissue  juices  [S  201].  An  active  muscle 
also  uses  more  O  and  produces  more  CO.,,  so  that  respiration  is  also  excited.  The 
total  increase  of  the  metabolism  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  well-being  and  vigour, 
diminishes  abnormal  irritability,  and  dispels  the  tendency  to  fatigue.  The  whole 
body  becomes  firmer,  and  specifically  heavier  (Jiiger). 

By  Ling's,  or  the  Swedish  system,  a  systematic  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  certain  weak 
muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  whose  weakness  might  lead  to  the  production  of  deformities. 
These  muscles  are  exercised  systematically  by  opposing  to  them  resistances,  which  must  either 
be  overcome,  or  against  which  the  patient  must  strive  by  muscular  action. 

Massage,  which  consists  in  kneading,  pressing,  or  nibbing  the  muscles,  favours  the  blood- 
stream ;  hence,  this  system  may  be  advantageously  used  for  such  muscles  as  are  so  weakened  by 
disease  that  an  independent  treatment  by  means  of  gymnastics  cannot  be  adopted.  [The 
importance  of  massage  as  a  restorative  practice  in  getting  rid  of  the  waste  products  of  muscular 
activity  has  been  already  referred  to  (§  304).] 

Disturbances  of  the  normal  movements  may  partly  affect  the  passive  motor  organs  (V.f/. ,  the 
bones,  join t9,  ligament*,  and  aponeuroses),  or  the  active  organs  (muscles  with  their  tendons, 
and  motor  nerves). 

Passive  Organs. — Fractures,  caries  and  necrosis,  and  inflammation  of  the  bones,  which  make 
movements  painful,  influence  or  even  make  movement  impossible.  Similarly,  dislocations, 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  arthritis,  or  anchylosis  interfere  with  movement.  Also  curvature  of 
bones,  hyperostosis  or  exostosis  ;  lateral  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  (Scoliosis),  back- 
ward angular  curvature  (Kyphosis),  or  forward  curvature  (Lordosis).  The  latter  interfere  with 
respiration.  In  the  lower  extremities,  which  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  body,  genu 
valgum  may  occur  in  flabby,  tall,  rapidly-growing  individuals,  especially  in  some  trades,  e.g., 
in  bakers.  The  opposite  form,  genu  varum,  is  generally  a  result  of  rickets.  Flat  foot  depends 
upon  a  depression  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  which  then  no  longer  rests  upon  its  three  points  of 
support  Its  causes  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  of  genu  valgum.  The  ligaments  of  the  small 
tarsal  joints  are  stretched,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  is  usually  directed  outwards  ;  the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  more  turned  to  the  ground,  while  pain  in  the  foot  and  malleoli 
make  walking  and  standing  impossible.  Club-foot  (Talipes  varus),  in  which  the  inner  margin 
of  the  foot  is  raised,  ami  the  ]x>int  of  the  toes  is  directed  inwards  and  downwards,  depends 
upon  imperfect  development  during  fcetal  life.  All  children  are  born  with  a  certain  very 
slight  degree  of  bending  of  the  foot  in  this  direction.  Talipes  equinns,  in  which  the  toes,  and 
T.  calcaneus,  in  which  the  heel  touches  the  ground,  usually  depend  upon  contracture  of  the 
muscles  causing  these  positions  of  the  foot,  or  upon  paralysis  of  the  antagonistic  muscles. 

Bickets  and  Osteomalacia. — If  the  earthy  salts  be  withheld  from  the  food,  the  bones 
gradually  undergo  a  change  ;  they  become  thin,  translucent,  and  may  even  bend  under 
pressure.  In  certain  persistent  defects  of  nutrition,  the  lime  and  other  salts  of  the  food  are  not 
absorbed,  giving  rise  to  rachitis,  or  rickets,  in  children.  If  fully  formed  bones  lose  their  lime- 
salts  to  the  extent  of  h  to  ^  (halisterisis),  they  become  brittle  and  soft  (osteomalacia).  This 
occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in  old  age. 

40 
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Muscles. — The  normal  nutrition  of  muscle  is  intimately  dependent  on  a  proper  supply  of 
sodium  chloride  and  potash  salts  in  the  food,  as  these  form  integral  parts  of  the  muscular  tissue 
(Kcmmerich,  Furster).  Besides  the  atrophic  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscles  when  these 
substances  are  withheld,  there  are  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  the  animals  ultimately  die.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  during  inanition  is  given 
in  §  237.  If  muscles  and  bones  be  kept  inactive,  they  tend  to  atrophy  (§  244).  In  atrophic 
muscles,  and  in  cases  of  anchylosis,  there  is  an  enormous  increase,  or  "atrophic  proliferation," 
of  the  muscle- corpuscles,  which  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  contractile  contents 
(Cohnheim).  A  certain  degree  of  muscular  atrophy  takes  place  in  old  age.  The  uterus,  after 
delivery,  undergoes  a  great  decrease  in  size  and  weight — from  1000  to  350  grams— due  chiefly 
to  the  diminished  blood-supply  to  the  organ.  In  chronic  lead  poisoning,  the  extensors  and 
interossei  chiefly  undergo  atrophy.  Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles  are  followed  by 
shortening  and  thinning  of  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

Section  and  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  cause  palsy  of  the  muscles,  thus  rendering  them 
inactive,  and  they  ultimately  degenerate.  Atrophy  also  occurs  after  inflammation  or  softening 
of  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the 
motor  nuclei  (facial,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  of  Stilling  in  the  medulla  oblongata),  in 
the  muscles  connected  with  these  ]>arts.  Rapid  atrophy  takes  place  in  certain  forms  of  spinal 
paralysis  and  in  acute  bulbar  paralysis  (paralysis  of  the  medulla  oblongata),  and  in  a  chronic- 
form  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  The  muscles  and  their 
nerves  become  small  and  soft.  The  muscles  show  many  nuclei,  the  sarcous  substance  becomes 
fatty,  and  ultimately  disappears.  According  to  Charcot,  these  areas  are  at  the  same  time  the 
trophic  ceutres  for  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  muscles  belonging  to 
them.  According  to  Friedreich,  the  primary  lesion  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  in  the 
muscles,  and  is  due  to  a  primary  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  muscle,  resulting  in  atrophy 
and  degenerative  changes,  while  the  nerve-centres  are  affected  secondarily,  just  as  after  amputa- 
tion of  a  limb,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  spinal  cord  degenerates. 

In  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  atrophy  the  muscular  fibres  atrophy  completely,  with 
copious  development  of  fat  aud  connective-tissue  between  the  fibres,  without  the  nerves  or  spinal 
cord  undergoing  degeneration.  The  muscular  substance  may  also  undergo  amyloid  or  wax-like 
degeneration,  whereby  the  amyloid  substance  infiltrates  the  tissue  (§  249,  VI.).  Sometimes 
atrophic  muscles  have  a  detp  brown  colour,  due  to  a  change  of  the  haemoglobin  of  the  muscle. 
When  muscles  arc  much  used  they  hypertrophy,  as  the  heart  in  certain  cases  of  valvular  lesion 
or  obstruction  (§  40),  the  bladder,  and  intestine.  [In  true  hypertrophy  there  is  an  increased 
number,  or  increase  in  the  size,  of  its  tissue  elements,  throughout  the  entire  tissue  or  organ, 
without  any  deposit  of  a  foreign  body.  Perhaps,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder,  the  thickened 
muscular  coat  not  only  sorves  to  overcome  resistance,  but  it  olfers  greater  resistance  to  bursting 
under  the  increased  intra- vesical  pressure.  Mere  enlargement  is  not  hypertrophy,  for  this  may 
be  brought  about  by  foreign  elements.  In  atrophy  there  is  a  diminution  in  size  or  bulk,  even 
when  the  blood-stream  is  kept  up,  the  decrease  being  due  to  pressure.  An  atrophied  organ  may 
be  even  eularged,  as  seen  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  where  the  muscles  are  larger,  owing 
to  the  interstitial  growth  of  fatty  and  connective-tissue,  while  the  true  muscular  tissue  is 
diminished  and  truly  atrophied.] 


*    Special  Muscular  Acts. 

308.  STANDING. — The  act  of  standing  is  assured  by  muscular  action,  and  is 
the  vertical  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  body,  in  which  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  falls  within  the  area  of  both  feet  placed  upon 
the  ground.  In  the  military  attitude,  the  muscles  act  in  two  directions  —(1)  to  fix 
the  jointed  body,  as  it  were,  into  one  unbending  column ;  and  (2)  in  case  of  a  varia- 
tion of  the  equilibrium,  to  compensate  by  muscular  action  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium. 

The  following  individual  motor  acts  occur  in  standing  : — 

1.  Fixation  of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column.  The  occiput  may  be  moved  in  various 
directions  upon  the  atlas,  as  in  the  acts  of  nodding.  As  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  lies  in  front 
of  the  atlas,  necessarily  when  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  relax,  as  in  sleep  or  death, 
the  chin  falls  upon  the  breast.  The  strong  neck  muscles,  which  pull  from  the  vertebral  column 
upon  the  occiput,  fix  the  head  in  a  firm  position  on  the  vertebral  column.  The  chief  rotatory 
movement  of  the  head  on  a  vertical  axis  occurs  round  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.     The 
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articular  surfaces  on  the  pedicles,  and  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  1st  and  2nd  vertebrae,  are  con- 
vex towards  each  other  in  the  middle,  becoming  somewhat  lower  in  front  and  behind,  so  that 
the  head  is  highest  in  the  erect  posture.  Hence,  when  the  head  is  greatly  rotated,  compres- 
sion of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  prevented  (Hcnke).  In  standing,  these  muscles  do  not 
require  to  be  fixed  by  muscular  action,  as  no  rotation  can  take  place  when  the  neck  muscles 
are  at  rest. 

2.  Fixed  Vertebral  Column. —The  vertebral  column  itself  must  be  fixed,  especially  where  it 
is  most  mobile,  i.e.,  in  the  cervical  and  luinliar  regions.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  strong 
muscles  situate  in  these  regions,  c.y.f  the  cervical  spinal  muscles,  Extensor  dorsi  communis  ana 
Quadrat  us  lam  born  m. 

Mobility  of  the  Vertebra. — The  least  movable  vertebra?  are  the  3rd  to  the  6th  dorsal ;  the 
sacrum  is  quite  immovable.  For  a  certain  length  of  the  column  the  mobility  depends  on  (a) 
the  number  and  height  of  the  interarticular  libro-carti luges.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
neck,  thickest  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  relatively  also  in  the  lower  cervical  region.  They 
permit  movement  to  take  place  in  every  direction.  Collectively  the  interarticular  discs  form 
one-fourth  of  the  height  of  tne  whole  vertebral  column.  They  are  compressed  somewhat  by  the 
pressure  of  the  body  ;  hence,  the  body  is  longest  in  the  morning  and  after  lying  in  the  horizontal 
position.  The  smaller  |»eriphery  of  the  ladies  of  the  cervical  vertebne  favours  the  mobility 
of  these  vertebra?  compared  with  the  larger  lower  ones,  (b)  The  position  of  the  processes  also 
influences  greatly  the  mobility.  The  strongly  depressed  spines  of  the  dorsal  region  hinder 
hype  rex  tension.  The  articular  processes  on  the  cervical  vertebne  are  so  placed  that  their 
surfaces  look  obliquely  from  before  and  upwards,  backwards,  and  downwards  ;  this  permits 
relatively  free  movement,  rotation,  lateral  and  nodding  movements.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the 
articular  surfaces  are  directed  vertically  and  directly  to  the  front,  the  lower  directly  backwards  ; 
in  the  lumbar  region  the  i>osition  of  the  articular  processes  is  almost  completely  vertical  and 
autero-posterior.  In  bending  backwards  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  mobile  parts  of  the  column 
are  the  lower  cervical  vertebne,  the  11th  dorsal  to  the  2ud  lumbar,  and  the  lower  two  lumbar 
vertebne  (E.  II.   H'eher). 

3.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  arms  when  fixed  as  alx>ve,  lies  in  front  of 
the  10th  dorsal  vertebra.  It  lies  further  forward,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  passing  through  the 
xiphoid  process,  the  greater  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  by  food,  fat,  or  pregnancy.  A  lino 
drawn  vertically  downwards  from  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  behind  the  line  uniting  both  hip- 
joints.  Hence,  the  trunk  would  fall  backwards  on  the  hip-joint,  were  it  not  prevented  partly 
by  ligaments  and  partly  by  muscles.  The  former  are  represented  by  the  ileo-femoral  band  and 
the  anterior  tense  layer  ot  the  fascia  lata.  As  ligaments  alone,  however,  never  resist  permanent 
traction,  they  are  aided,  especially  by  the  ileo-psoas  muscle  inserted  into  the  small  trochanter, 
and  in  part,  also,  by  the  rectus  femoris.  Lateral  movement  at  the  hip-joint,  whereby  the  one 
limb  must  be  abducted  and  the  other  adducted,  is  prevented  especially  by  the  large  mass  of  the 
glutei  When  the  leg  is  extended,  the  ileo-femoral  ligament,  aided  by  the  fascia  lata,  prevents 
adduction. 

4.  The  rigid  part  of  the  body,  head,  and  trunk,  with  the  arms  and  legs,  whose  centre  of 
gravity  lies  lower  and  only  a  little  in  front,  so  that  the  vertical  line  drawn  downwards  inter- 
sects a  line  connecting  the  i>osterior  surfaces  of  the  knee-joints,  must  now  be  fixed  at  the  knee- 
joint.  Falling  backwards  is  prevented  by  a  slight  action  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  aided  by 
the  tension  of  the  fascia  lata.  Indirectly  it  is  aided  also  by  the  ileo-femoral  ligament.  Lateral 
movement  of  the  knee  is  prevented  by  the  disposition  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments.  Rotation 
canuot  take  place  at  the  knee-joint  in  the  extended  position  (§  305,  I.,  3). 

5.  A  line  drawn  downwards  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  which  lies  in  the 
promontory,  falls  slightly  in  front  of  a  line  between  the  two  ankle-joints.  Hence,  the  body 
would  fall  forward  on  the  latter  joiut.  This  is  prevented  especially  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
aided  by  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  leg  (tibialis  posticus,  flexors  of  the  toes,  peroneus 
longus  et  brevis). 

Other  Factors  :—{u)  As  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  forms  with  the  leg  an  angle  of  50°,  falling 
forward  can  only  occur  after  the  feet  are  in  a  position  more  nearly  parallel  with  their  long  axis. 
{b)  The  form  of  the  articular  surfaces  heliw,  as  the  anterior  broad  part  of  the  astragalus  must  be 
pressed  between  the  two  malleoli.     The  latter  mechanism  cannot  be  of  much  importance. 

6.  The  metatarsus  and  phalanges  are  united  by  tense  ligaments  to  form  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
which  touches  the  ground  at  three  points— tuber  calcanei  (heel),  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  (ball  of  the  great  toe),  and  of  the  fifth  toe.  Between  the  latter  two  points,  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  also  form  points  of  support.  The  weight  of  the  boay  is  transmitted  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  the  caput  tali.  The  arching  of  the  foot  is  fixed  only  by 
ligaments.  The  toes  play  no  part  in  standiug,  although,  when  moved  by  their  muscles,  they 
greatly  aid  the  balancing  of  the  body.  The  maintenance  of  the  erect  attitude  fatigues  one 
more  rapidly  than  walking. 

309.  SITTING.— Sitting  is  that  position  of  equilibrium  whereby  the  body  is 
supported  on  the  tubera  ischii,  on  which  a  to  and  fro  movement  may  take  place 
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(H.  v.  Meyer),     The  head  and  trunk  together  are  made  rigid  to  form  an  immovable 

column,  as  in  standing. 

We  may  distinguish — (1)  the  forward  posture,  in  which  the  Hue  of  gravity  passes  in  front  of 
the  tubera  isehii ;  the  body  being  supported  either  against  a  fixed  object,  e.g.,  by  means  of  the 
arm  on  a  table,  or  against  the  unper  surface  of  the  thigh.  (2)  The  backward  posture,  iu  which 
the  line  of  gravity  falls  behind  the  tubera.  A  person  is  prevented  from  falling  backward  either 
by  leaning  on  a  support,  or  by  the  counter- weight  of  the  legs  kept  extended  by  muscular  action, 
whereby  the  sacrum  fonns  an  additional  point  of  sumiort,  while  the  trunk  is  fixed  on  the  thigh 
by  the  ileo-psoas  and  rectus  feinoris,  the  leg  being  Kept  extended  by  the  extensor  quadriceps. 
Usually  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  placed  that  the  heel  also  nets  as  a  point  of  support.  The  latter 
sitting  posture  is  of  course  not  suited  for  resting  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs.  (3)  When 
"sitting  erect"  the  line  of  gravity  falls  between  the  tubera  themselves.  When  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  are  relaxed,  the  rigid  trunk  only  requires  to  be  balanced  by  slight  muscular  action. 
Usually  the  balancing  of  the  head  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

310.  WALKING,  EUNNING,  AND  SPBINGING.— By  the  term  walking 

is  understood  progression  in  a  forward  horizontal  direction  with  the  least  possible 

muscular  exertion,  due  to  the  alternate  activity  of  the  two  legs. 

Methods.  — The  Brothers  Weber  were  the  first  to  analyse  the  various  positions  of  the  body  iu 
walking,  running,  and  springing,  and  they  represented  them  in  a  continuous  series,  which 
represents  the  successive  phases  of  locomotion.  These  phases  may  be  examined  with  the  zoetrope 
(§  398,  3).  Marey  estimated  the  time-relations  of  the  individual  acts  by  transferring  the 
movements  by  means  of  his  air-tambours  to  a  recording  surface.  Recently,  by  means  of  a 
revolving  camera,  he  has  succeeded  in  photographing,  in  instantaneous  pictures  (rota  second), 
the  whole  series  of  acts.  Of  course  this  series,  when  placed  in  the  zoetrope,  represents  the 
natural  movements.     Figs.  427,  428,  429  represent  these  acts. 

In  walking,  the  legs  are  active  alternately ;  while  one — the  "  supporting  "  or 

"  active  "  leg — carries  the  trunk,  the  other  is  "  inactive  "  or  "  passive."     Each  leg 

is  alternately  in  an  active  and  a  passive  phase.     Walking  may  be  divided  into 

the  following  movements  : — 

I.  Act  (fig.  426,  2). — The  active  leg  is  vertical,  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee,  and  it  alone 

supports  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body.  The 
passive  leg  is  completely 
extended,  and  touches  the 
ground  only  with  the  tip 
of  the  great  toe  («).  This 
position  of  the  leg  corre- 
sponds to  a  right-angled 
triangle,  in  which  the 
active  leg  and  the  ground 
form  two  sides,  while  the 
passive  leg  is  the  hypo- 
then  use. 

II.  Act.— For  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the 
trunk,  the  active  leg  is 
inclined  slightly  from  its 
vertical    position   (cathe- 

Fig.  426.  tU8>   *  **   °blj?Ue  i"d 

°  more    forward   (hypothe- 

Phases  of  walking.  The  thick  lines  represent  the  active,  the  thin  the  nuse)  position  (3).  In 
passive  leg ;  ht  the  hip-joint ;  k,  a,  knee  ;  /,  bt  ankle  ;  c,  d,  heel;  order  that  the  trunk  may 
-hi,  c,  ball  of  the  tarso-mctatarsal  joint ;  zt  g,  ]>oint  of  great  toe.       remain  at  the  same  height, 

it  is  necessary  that  the 
active  leg  be  lengthened.  This  is  accomplished  by  completely  extending  the  knee  (3,  4,  6),  as 
well  as  by  lifting  the  heel  from  the  ground  (4,  5),  so  that  the  foot  rests  on  the  balls  or  the  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and,  lastly,  by  elevating  it  on  the  point  of  the  great  toe  (2,  thin  line). 
During  the  extension  aud  forward  movement  of  the  active  leg,  the  tips  of  the  toes  of  the  passive 
leg  have  left  the  ground  (3).  It  is  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee-joint  (owing  to  the  shortening), 
it  performs  a  "pendulum-like  movement M  (4,  5),  whereby  its  foot  is  moved  as  far  in  front  'of 
the  active  leg  as  it  was  formerly  behind  it  The  foot  is  then  placed  flat  upon  the  ground  (1,  2, 
thick  lines) ;  the  centre  of  gravity  is  now  transferred  to  this  active  leg,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee,  and  placed  vertically.     The  first  act  is  then  repeated. 
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Simiiltaneoui    Movementa   of   the   Trunk.— During    walking    the   trunk    jielfornu    i 

.lii-  \i-ineiit-.      (li  I*  leans  cverv  titiw  toward!  the  M.HN  kg,  Mriu  1"  the  li 

..r  the  glutei  nat'l  the  telifor  fnwiw  latn-,  so 'that  the  centre  "t  gr.iviiv  is  tiimh-.I,  which  in 

bread  p-lvis  leads  to  their  "waddling"  pit.     «]  Th«  Hunk,  tanttdaUg 


Fig.  427. 
.  photograph;  only  the  side  directed  la  th«  observer  is 
of  the  rigilt,  active  leg;  [I.J,  all  the  phases  of  thia  leg 

in-  n-|iiv'i'i  it'"i  iii  -i.\  jiiiiin-.'s    1.  In  VI.  j,  nhi  |c  (ift<T  VI.  i!n    vertical   position  in  regaini.il. 

TliU  Arabic  nutnernln  indicate  the  »iiiiii1lniM-r-i  is  position  of  the  ''nrrcspiiNliiig  left  leg ;  thus 

1-1.,  2  — II..  kc,  no  that  during  the  position  IV.  of  the  right  leg,  nt  tlie  same  time  the 

kit  |||  bat  tin-  ]-osition  as  1. 


shown.     From  the  vertical  |i 

'(-|ii'i-«-iit<i|  in  -i.»  pi  ' 


Daring  the  "  pendulum -like  i 


"  the  trunk  rotates  "lightly  m 


a  the 


swings  iii  tin  sunn  iliri-rtion  "(-  the  oscillating  limb. 

Modifying  Condition* :    1.    The  Dtirnliou  of  the  8trp.—te  the  rapidity  of  the  vihratioii  of  a 

C illinium  (legl  depends  iijioii  its  length,  it  is  evident  tint  each   individual,  anonling  to  the 
Dgth  of  his  legs,  must   have  a  certain   natural  Tnte  of  walking.     The  "  itumtimi  «f  <•  jttp" 

il<i»  it-Is  sis"  iii tin    liui.'  during  which   Uith  (ret  tuueli  tin-  ground  siniultsnrotisry.  i  *■'  ' 

---- -  i  -     ■ 1   --' ;' -'      «■' ■--   'i  — li.:-..  _..;.il.-  •■  ,i      ■■  -     ■ 


"f  ilir.  *t,r  is  rismillv  tilmiit  li  1"  7  'liriTiulifs  [23  t"  m2T  iiielir-.s],  rind  it  must  la-  gv 
more  the  length  of  the  hyj  Kit  hen  use  of  the  ]iassive  leg  exceeds  the  cathfltua  of  the  ai 
Hence,  during  a  long  step,  the  active  leg  is  greatly  shortened  (hy  flexion  of  the  knee 
the  trunk  is  pulled  downwards.      SimilnMv,  iniig  legs   mi    make  lunger  slops. 

According  to  Miirey  and  others,   the  pendulum  movement  of  the  passive  leg  is  i. 
pendulum  movement,   because  its  movement,  owing  to  muscular  action,   is  of  mors 
"  of  the  whole  limb,  the  leg  vibrate*  by  it^- 


J 
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Fixation  of  the  Femur.— According  to  Ed.  and  W.   Weber,  the  head  of  tho  femur  of  the 

rssive  leg  is  tixctl  in  its  socket  chielly  liy  l!u;  atmospheric  preasure,  .so  that  110  muscular  action 
necessary  for  carrying  the  wliulo  liinli.      If  Jill  the  lunacies  and  the  capsule  lie  divided,  tin; 
Lead  of  the  femur  still  remains  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.      Rose  refers  tills  condition  not  to  the 

il'li'.li  iif  tlli'  at splifii.-  j  ■[■"■-HI'-,   I 'Mt    tn    I111.   adlli'sioli    -^irlnri".   Iinjt.'d    by   menus   of  syitov  in. 

The  experiments  of  Aeby  show  that  not  only  tlie  weight  of  the  linili  is  supported  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  that  the  latter  can  support  sevual  lino-H  this  weight.  When  traction 
is  ,'Xt'rtn!  .111  tin-  limti,  tin-  niiiigins  of  tin;  i-.'.ijloi.l  ligruiu'itt  t.f  tliii  cotyloid  cavity  arc  applied 
like  a  valve  tightly  to  'he  margin  of  tin'  cartilage  uf  the  hum  I  of  the  lemur.  According  In  tin- 
Brothers  Weber,  I  lie  leg  fulls  imm  its  socket  aa  soon  as  air  is  admitted  by  11  inking  a  jierforn tioii 
into  the  arlii  uliir  cavity. 

Work  done  during  Walking.— Mm vy  and    Pcuterv  iwlimalc   the  amount  done  by  a  man 

weighing  64  kilo*,   [in  ft s),  when  walking   shuvh-,  ,1-     ij  kilogram  luetics  jn-r  second  ;  rapid 

naming— Gfi  kilograinmctrcs.  The  work  done  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  entire  body  and 
extremities,  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

In  springing  or  leaping,  the  Imily  is  rapidly  projected  upwards  by  I  In;  greatest  |iossible  aiid 
most  rapid  Contraclii.il  uf  the  muscles,  while  nt  the  sun  in  time  the  centre  of  gravity  is  maintained 
by  other  muscular  acts  (fig.  428). 

The  preaiut-B  upon  the  sole  of  the  loot  ill  walking  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner;— 
Tho  supporting  log  always  presses  more  slrriiie;ly  nu  the  ground  than  the  otlu-r  ;  the  lunger  the 
f.ti-p  tin;  go-liter  Hie  pressure.  The  heel  mi.-civi-s  the  uiiisiiuurn  iimnunt  of  picture  sooner  tlinu 
the  point  of  the  foot  (Carta*), 

Rimning  is  diettngniahed  from  rapid  miking  by  tin-  feet  that,  at  it  partictdnr 


Fig.  420. 
High  leap.      Instantaneous  photograph.      The  pictures  partly  overlap  each  ether,  as  soon  as  the 
velocity  of  tin-  forward  movement  on  tin-  iliwut  dimiuMics  after  springing.      In   the  left- 
hand  corner  i.-t  the  dial  plat",  the  radius  of  which  moved  one  division  in  ^  second.     The 
abscissa  indicates  the  distance  in  metres. 

moment,  both  legs  do  not  touch  the  ground,  bo  thai  the  body  ia  wised  in  Hip  air. 
Tin-  active  leg,  as  it  is  forcibly  extended  from  11  tb-xnl  position,  gives  tbe  body  the 
necessary  impetus  (tig.  429). 

Pathological..  Variations  of  the  walking  movements  < 1 1  ■  | to  1  n i  primarily  upon  diseases  of 
Wios,  ligaments,  muscles,  olid  tendons,  and  also  uiion  affections  of  the  motor  nerves.  Tbe 
effect  of  sensory  nerves  ami  tin:  miles  ini-rlm ni.-in  of  tin;  spinal  curd,  nod  also  of  the  muscular 
sense  on  walking,  arc  stated  in  §§  355,  300,  430. 

311.  COMPARATIVE.— Tho  absolute  muscular  force  in  animals  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  much  different  from  that  in  man.  The  great  1110 tor  power  exerted  by  animals 
results  from  tbe  thickness  and  number  of  the  mttseles,  as  well  as  from  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  levers  and  the  action  of  muscles  an  them.     Insects  parti  ulurly 
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exert  a  large  amount  of  force  ;  .some  inlets  can  drag  a  body  sixty-seven  times  their 
own  weight ;  a  horse  scarcely  its  own  weight.  A  man  pressing  upon  a  dynamo- 
meter with  one  hand  exerts  pressure  =  0 "70  times  his  own  weight,  while  a  dog 
lifting  its  lower  jaw  exerts  8*3  times;  a  crab  by  closing  its  pincers  28*5  times; 
and  a  mussel  on  closing  its  shell  382  times  its  lxxly- weight  (Plateau), 

In  mammals  stun  ding  is  much  more  cany,  as  they  have  four  supporting  surfaces.  The 
springing  animals  have  a  sitting  attitude,  while  the  tail  is  often  used  as  a  support  (kangaroo, 
squirrel).  In  birds  there  is  a  mechanical  arrangement  hy  which,  while  perching,  the  tendons 
are  flexed;  hence,  a  hird  while  sleeping  can  still  retain  its  hold  (Cucicr).  In  the  stork  and 
crane,  which  stand  for  a  long  time  on  one  leg,  this  act  is  unaccompanied  by  muscular  action, 
as  the  tibia  is  fixed  hy  means  of  a  process  which  fits  into  a  depression  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  femur. 

In  walking,  we  distinguish  in  mammals  the  step  (le  pas) — the  four  feet  are  generally  moved 
in  four  temjK),  and  usually  diagonally,  c.y.,  in  the  horse  right  fore,  left  hind  ;  left  fore,  right 
hind.  [The  camel  is  an  exception — it  moves  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  simultaneously  on  each 
side].  In  trotting  this  movement  is  accelerated  ;  the  two  limbs  in  a  diagonal  direction  lift  to- 
gether, so  that  only  two  hoof-sounds  are  heard,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  raised  more 
in  the  air.  During  the  interval  between  two  hoof-beats  the  body  is  free  in  the  air,  all  the 
limbs  having  left  the  ground.  Strictly  speaking,  the  fore  limb  leaves  the  ground  slightly 
sooner  than  the  hind  one.  The  gallop. — When  a  (right)  galloping  horse  moves  in  the  air,  the 
upj>er  part  of  its  body  is  fairly  horizontal  ;  when  it  touches  the  ground,  the  left  hind  foot  is  the 
first  to  touch  the  ground.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  left  fore  and  right  hind  foot  touch  the 
ground,  while  the  right  fore  leg  has  not  yet  reached  the  ground  and  is  directed  forward.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  still  retains  its  horizontal  direction.  When,  however,  a  few  moments 
thereafter  the  left  hind  leg  again  leaves  the  ground,  it  is  higher  than  the  fore  leg — simultane- 
ously the  right  fore  leg  is  thrown  forward  and  lower,  while  the  right  hind  and  left  fore  leg  are 
stretched  to  the  extreme.  Immediately  thereafter  these  limbs  leave  the  ground,  while  the liind 
limb  so  far  overtakes  the  fore  limb  that  it  comes  to  lie  higher  than  the  latter.  The  body, 
therefore,  is  projected  forwards  and  downwards  until  the  right  fore  limb,  which  alone  touches 
the  ground,  actively  contracts  and  again  raises  the  body  from  the  ground.  When  this  happens, 
the  horse  again  moves  in  the  air,  its  body  being  directed  horizontally.  The  long  axis  of  the 
horse's  body  in  galloping  is  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  movement,  and  forming  a  right 
angle.  In  forced  galloping  (la  carriere),  which  is  really  a  springing  movement,  the  right  hind 
leg  and  left  fore  leg  do  not  touch  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  but  the  former  does  so  sooner. 
The  amble  is  a  modification  of  the  step,  which  consists  in  this,  that  both  feet  on  the  same  side 
move  at  the  same  time  or  shortly  after  each  other  (camel,  giraffe,  elephant).  Marey  attached 
compressible  ampul  he  under  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  connecting  them  with  registering  apparatus, 
and  thus  accurately  registered  the  time  relation  of  each  act.  Muybridge  photographed  the 
actions  of  a  horse  and  the  different  phases  of  the  movement. 

In  snakes  the  rudder-like  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ribs  cause  the  progression  of  the 
body. 

Swimming  is  an  acquired  art  in  man.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  water,  but  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  sea  water.  When  lying  quietly 
on  the  back,  so  that  only  the  mouth  and  nose  are  at  last  above  the  water,  very  slight  move- 
ments of  the  hands  are  necessary  to  keep  a  person  from  sinking.  In  this  position,  progression 
can  be  accomplished  by  extending  and  adducting  the  legs,  while  the  movement  is  accelerated 
by  rudder-like  movements  of  the  arms.  Swimming  belly  downwards  is  more  difficult,  because 
the  head  being  held  above  the  water  makes  the  body  s|»ecifically  heavier.  The  forward  move- 
ment and  the  act  of  supporting  the  body  in  the  water  consist  of  three  acts  : — First,  horizontal, 
rudder-like  movements  of  the  extended  arms  from  before  backwards,  until  they  reach  the  hori- 
zontal position  (forward  movement)  ;  scronil,  pressure  of  the  anus  downward  with  subsequent 
adduction  of  the  elbow-joint  to  the  body  (elevation  of  the  body),  together  with  retraction  of  the 
extended  legs  ;  third,  projection  of  the  arms,  now  brought  together,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tension and  adduction  of  the  legs  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards,  thus  causing  eleva- 
tion of  the  body  as  well  as  a  forward  movement.  Too  rapid  movements  cause  fatigue,  while 
the  respirations  must  be  carefully  regulated.  Many  land  mammals,  whose  body  is  specifically 
lighter  than  water,  can  swim,  especially  with  the  aid  of  their  hind  limbs,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  legs  being  directed  downwards,  and  being  specifically  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  keep 
the  trunk  in  the  normal  position.  Fishes  chiefly  use  their  tail  fin  as  a  motor  organ,  which  is 
moved  by  powerful  lateral  muscles.  When  the  tail  is  suddenly  extended,  it  presses  upon  the 
water  and  displaces  it.  Some  fish,  as  the  salmon,  can  lift  their  body  out  of  the  water  by  a  blow 
of  their  tail  fin.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  enable  the  animal  to  preserve  the  erect  position. 
The  pectoral  and  abdominal  fins  corresponding  to  the  extremities  execute  slight  movements, 
esjMJcially  upwards  and  downwards,  which  are  greater  during  sleep.  The  swimming-bladder 
is  the  homologue  of  the  lung,  and  is  used  for  hydrostatic  pur]K>ses  in  some  fishes,  and  as  an 
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auxiliary  respiratory  organ  in  others,  e.g.,  the  dipnoi  (§  140).  It  is  absent  or  rudimentary  in 
the  cyclostomata.  In  swimming  birds,  the  body  is  specifically  very  much  lighter  than  the 
water,  while  their  feathers  are  lubricated  by  the  oily  secretion  ot  the  coccygeal  glands  (§  291). 
Their  feet  are  usually  webbed. 

Flight. — Bate  and  their  allies  nre  the  only  flying  mammals.  The  bones  of  the  upper  limb 
and  phalanges  are  greatly  elongated,  and  between  these  and  the  elongated  hind  limb  (except 
the  foot)  there  is  stretched  a  thin  membrane.  The  membrane  is  moved  bv  the  powerful  pectoral 
muscles.  The  flying  squirrel  has  only  a  duplicature  of  the  skin  stretched  between  the  large 
bones  of  the  extremities,  which  serves  as  a  parachute  when  the  animals  spring.  In  birds  the 
body  is  specifically  light ;  numerous  air-sacs  in  the  chest  and  belly  communicate  with  the  lungs, 
and  with  the  cavities  of  most  of  the  bones  (§  140).  The  modified  upper  extremities  are 
supported  by  the  coracoid  bone  and  the  united  clavicles  or  furculum,  and  are  moved  by  the 
powerful  pectoral  muscles  attached  to  the  keeled  sternum.  Marey,  by  means  of  his  revolving 
photographic  camera,  has  analysed  all  the  phases  of  flight  in  a  bird. 

[Warner  has  studied  the  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  correlated  these  movements  with 
changes  in  the  nerve-centres  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  e.g.,  chorea.  An  india-rubber  tube 
is  attached  to  each  finger,  and  this  "  motor  "  part  of  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  a  Marey's 
tambour.  '1  he  several  finger-tubes  are  fixed  to  an  arrangement  not  unlike  a  cricketer's  glove, 
so  that  voluntary  or  involuntary  movements  of  the  fingers  can  be  registered  and  studied.] 
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312.  VOICE,  PHYSICAL  CONSIDEBATIONS.—  The  blast  of  expired  air— 

and  under  certain  circumstances,  the  inspiratory  blast  also — is  employed  to  throw 
the  tense  vocal  cords  into  a  state  of  regular  vibration,  whereby  a  sound  is  pro- 
duced.     The  sound  so  produced  is  the  human  voice. 

The  true  vocal  cords  arc  really  elastic  "membranous  "  reeds .  If  a  blast  of  air  be  forcibly  driven 
upwards  through  the  partially  closed  glottis,  the  vocal  cords  are  pushed  asunder,  as  the  elastic 
tension  of  the  air  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  cords.  After  the  escape  of  air  from  below, 
the  cords  rapidly  return  to  their  former  position,  and  nre  again  pushed  asunder,  and  caused  to 
vibrate. 

1.  Thus,  when  a  membrane  vibrates,  the  air  must  be  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied. 
The  condensation  and  rarefaction  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  tone  or  note  (as  in  the  siren),  not  so 
much  the  membranes  themselves  {v.  Helmholtz). 

2.  The  air- tube  or  "  port©  vente,"  conducting  the  air  to  the  membranes  in  man  is  the  lower 
portion  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  whole  bronchial  system  ;  the  bellows  are  represented 
by  the  chest  and  lungs,  which  are  forcibly  diminished  in  size  by  the  expiratory  muscles. 

3.  The  cavities  which  lie  above  the  membranes  constitute  "resonators,"  and  consist  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  also  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  arranged, 
as  it  were,  in  two  stories,  the  one  over  the  other,  which  can  be  closed  alternately. 

The  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  a  membranous  apparatus  depends  upon  the  following 
factors  : — 

(a)  On  the  length  of  the  elastic  membranes  or  plates.  The  pitch  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  elastic  membrane,  i.e.,  the  shorter  the  membrane  the  higher  the  pitch,  or  the 
greater  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second.  Hence,  the  pitch  of  a  child's  vocal  cords  (shorter) 
is  higher  than  that  of  an  adult. 

(I)  The  pitch  of  the  tone  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  elastic  membrane.     In  membranous  reeds,  ana  also  with  silk,  it  is  directly  pro- 

f>ortional  to  the  square  root  of  the  extending  weight,  which  in  the  case  of  the  larynx  is  the 
orco  of  the  muscle  rendering  the  cords  tense. 

(c)  The  tone  of  membranous  reeds  is  not  only  strengthened  by  a  more  potcerful  blast,  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  is  increased,  but  the  pitch  of  the  tone  may  also  be  raised  at  the  same 
time,  because,  owing  to  the  great  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  the  mean  tension  of  the  elastic 
membrane  is  increased. 

(d)  The  supra-laryngeal  cavities,  which  act  as  resonators,  are  also  inflated  when  the  larynx 
is  in  action,  so  that  the  tone  produced  by  these  cavities  is  added  to  and  blended  with  the  sound 
of  the  elastic  membranes,  whereby  certain  partial  tones  of  the  latter  are  strengthened  (§  415). 
The  characteristic  timbre  of  the  voice  largely  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  resonators. 

(c)  When  vocalising,  the  strongest  resonance  takes  place  in  the  air-lubes,  as  they  contain 
compressed  air.  It  causes  the  vocal  fremitus  which  is  audible  on  placing  the  ear  over  the  chest 
(§  117,  6). 
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..('Hi-  tbonx. 

313.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  LARYNX— I.  Cartilages  and  Ligaments. 
— The  fundamental  put  of  the  larynx  consist."  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  wlmse 
.-null  luivnui  [liirtimi  is  dirictcd  forwards  mid  tin'  Tno.nl  plate  liuckwanls.  Tit. 
thyroid  cartilage  articulates  by  fa  inferior  eotsn  with  tin-  p<istcri..r  I;<t.rul  portion 
..f  tin'  ariooid.     This  permits  of  the  thyroid  ■nHflgll  rotating  upon  it  horizontal 


Kg.  «tf.  Fig.  451. 

Fig.   430.— Larynx  from  tin   front,    with  the  ligaments  and  the  insertions  of  the  muscles. 
O.k.,   Ot,  liyoklenm  :  Cjlt,,  Cart,   thyroidca. ;  Corp.   frit.,   I'.irpns  Irittmim  ;  C.c,  Cart. 

cricoklea  ;  C.I,:,  Cart,  tiaelicaks  ;  /,/./.  thifr.-hiiniil.    unit.,    Liga nfiiin   thyrtNi-liyaideiiiti 

medium  ;  Zi>.  tfi.-A.  Inf.,  Lignni.  thvieo-liynidiiiiii  latcrale  :  I.ia.  .-Wc.  Ihii,:  ma/..  Limit), 
crico-thyrenidenin  medium  ;  Li<f.  n-ie.-trath ,.  Li^am.  cri™- tracheal  a ;  .V.  st.-h.,  Miiac. 
Btenio-hyoiileiis  ;  .1/  i/i.-lni-i-'.,  Mmr.  thyreodiyoidclis  ;  i/.  xl,-lh.,  Musi',  atdrno-thyren- 
idona  ;  J/.  ri:-l.h..  Muse,  crico-Uiyn-oideus.  Tig  431.— Larynx  from  behind  after  removal 
of  tho  muscles.  F...  Kj.iyl'iltU  .■u-lii.ni  (W.  );£.  nr.-ep.,  Lifr  ary-eiiiglotticimi  |  M.WL, 
Membrana  mucosa  :  C.  "".,  Cart.  Wrisbergii;  C.S.,  Curt,  Santonin;  C.  vr,il..  Cart, 
arytonoidfa ;  £'.<■.,  Cart,  cricoiden  ;  /'.»t.,  Processus  miiscnlm  is  of  Cart.  ii]-yt,vn. ;  /,.  cr.-ar., 
Ligam.  crico-arytieii. ;  (.'.».,  Conm  supcrum;  C*.i'.,  t'011111  iiiferiua  Cirt.  tlm-eoidea  ; 
L.  tt.-cr.  p.  1'.,  I.ig.  ktrnln-L  1  i.-iiiil.iiin.  post,  inf.  ;  C.h:,  Cart,  trachealcs  ;  P.w.lr.,  Pai- 
"lilillii.in.il.-.'   1  1.1.  h.  .:  , 

axis  directed  through  loth  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that  the  upper  margin  of 
the  thyroid  passes  forward  and  downward,  while  the  joint  is  so  constructed  us  to 
permit  also  of  a  slight  upward,  downward,  forward,  and  backward  movement  of 
the  thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  triangular  arytenoid  cartilages 
articulate  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  line,  with  oval,  saddle-like,  articular 
surfaces  placed  upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
articular  surfaces  jiennit  two  kinds  of  movements  00  the  part  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages;  first,  rotation  on  their  base  around  their  vertical  long  axis,  whereby 
cither  the  anterior  angle  or  processus  voealis,  which  is  directed  forwards,  is  rotated 
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■  nit  wards  :  while  the  processus  muscularis,  which  is  directed  outwards  and  project* 
i.vir  the  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  rotated  Imckwards  juhI  inwards,  or 
,i,iiv'i<ilv.  I'm  I  Lit,  the  arytenoids  may  be  slightly  displaced  upon  tln-ir  man 
.  -  L 1 1 1  <  ■  v  oatwudfl  or  inwards, 

The  true  vocal  cords,  or  thynKiryt-'ii.iid  li^nm-iit---,  iuv  in  man  nln.mt  15  milli- 
metres, and  in  Woman  H  millimetres  in  length,  and  consist  of  numerous  clastic 
ti.ircs.  They  arise  close  to  each  other  from  near  the  middle  of  the  inner  angle  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  inserted,  eaeh  into  the  anterior  angle  or  processus 
vocolis  of   thi'  arytenoid    cartilages.     Tlie   ventricles  of   Morgagni   permit  free 


rig.  is-i.  Kig.  4au. 

Fig.  132.— Larynx  froui  liehmd  with  its  mnscles.  £.,  Kpiglottis,  with  the  cushion  (W.) ; 
C.W.,  Cart.  Wrislwrgii  ;  C.S.,  Cart.  Santoriai  ;  G.c,  Cart.  cricoiJen.  Cormi  sup.— 
Coriill  inf..  Cart,  thyirohle.-e  ;  M.  ar.  If.,  Mu-c.  arylivnui'lciis  Iraiisvprmm  ;  ,1/m.  ar.   abl., 

MllSfllli  ;l!U,.'l:..|.|.-i  .il.lj'|ni  ;   M    .-(-.  urul.   ji-iit.,   Mll'i'lllllsi  Cl-ii>l)-«l'yt:t'T|iii<|i-tl!i  *i..rir]ls  :     pun 

cart.,  Tais  cflrtilagiiicni  ;  Par*  uiu/ib.,  l'urs  nieinbraniu-vi'  ton-lie:?.  Fig.  133.  — Nervea  of 
tlic  larynx.  O.lt.,  Os  hyohleuui  ;  C'.iVi.,  Cult,  tliyreoi.iea  ;  C.c,  Cart.  cricniilcn  ;  TV., 
Trachea;  W.  Hi. ■•>>;,  M.  thyrra- arytenoid  ens ;  Jf.  tr..ai-.  p.,  M.  crico-a-vtieiiLiiilcm! 
posticiu ;  Jf.  <:r..n>-.  ?.,  M.  crieo-arytik'B.  lateralis;  M.  er.-lk.,  M.  ciico-thyreniilena  ; 
iV.  fcir.  imp.  I'.,  N.  l*rvnj;<'iis.-u|i. ;/.'./-,  Kanm*  interims  ;  U.K.,  Ramus  .\i.  ;  X.  'hi,,  free., 
N.  Jaryiifieus  reeiiin-«3  ;  P.I.X.L.K.,  tUmusint.,  Jl.E.X.L.H.,  Runius  est.  nervi  Iniyngei 
ifcurre  litis  vagi. 

vibration  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  anil  .separate  them  from  the  upper  or  false  cords, 
Which  conswt  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  false  vocal  cords  arc  not  eon- 
Mnud  iii  ]'h« mation,  hut  the  secretion  of  their  numerous  mucous  glands  moistens 
the  true  vocal  cords. 

The  oliliijiii'lv  ill  reel  ii  I  nmlei  -sin  face  of  tlie  vi»-u]  cm-iln  causes  tin-  en  is  In  .nine  together  very 
easily  when  tlie  glut  lis  is  uanoiv  ilnviiiL'  re-ijii  raiiou  >-.;/.,  in  s..lil.i  nj;  \  while  the  closure  may  lie 
ruwle  more  secure  by  reajiiratioa.  The  cpjiosite  is  the  Mini  it  ion  of  I  he  false  vocal  cavils,  which, 
when  they  touch,  are  easily  scjiaratei!  dining  inspiration  :  while  iluriiig  expiration,  owing  to  the 
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dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  they  easily  come  together  and  close  ( Wylliet  L.  Brun- 
ton  and  Cash), 

TL  Action  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles.— [The  representation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  larynx  in  the  cortex  cerebri  is  referred  to  under  Cerebrum.]  These 
muscles  have  a  double  function  : — 1.  One  connected  with  respiration,  in  as  far  as 
the  glottis  is  widened  anil  narrowed  alternately  during  respiration  ;  further,  when 
the  glottis  is  firmly  closed  by  these  muscles,  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances 
into  the  larynx  is  prevented.  The  glottis  is  closed  immediately  before  the  act  of 
coughing  (§  120).  2.  The  laryngeal  muscles  give  the  vocal  cords  the  proper 
tension  ami  other  conditions  for  phonation. 

1.  The  glottis  is  dilated  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 
When  they  contract  they  pull  l>oth  processus  musculares  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
backwards,  downwards,  and  towards  the  middle  line  (fig.  434),  so  that  the  pro- 
cessus vocales  (I,  I)  must  go  apart  and  upwards  (II,  II).  Thus,  between  the  vocal 
cords  (glottis  vocalis),  as  well  as  Iwtween  the  inner  margins  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  a  large  triangular  space  is  formed  (glottis  respiratoria),  and  these  spaces 
are  so  arranged  that  their  bases  come,  together,  so  that  the  aperture  between  the 
cords  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  has  a  rhomlx>idal  form.  Fig.  434  shows  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  The  vocal  cords,  represented  by  lines  converging  in  front, 
arise  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (I,  I).  When  these 
cartilages  are  rotated  into  the  position  (II,  11),  the  cords  take  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  widening  nf  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  glottis 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  also  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Pathological. — When  these  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  widening  of  the  glottis  docs  not  take 
place,  and  there  may  Ik1  severe  dyspnu-a  during  inspiration,  although  the  voice  is  iiiutflected 
(lleiffd,  L.  Weber).  In  a  larynx  ju»t  excised,  the  dilators  are  the  first  to  lose  their  excitability 
{Semon  and  Hartley).  In  organic  disease  attainting  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  the  branch  to 
the  ]>o8terior  crico-aryteuoid  is  first  paralysed  (Semon).  When  the  recurrent  nerve  is  exposed 
and  cooled,  the  branch  to  the  posterior  crico- arytenoid  is  the  first  to  lose  its  excitability 
(Frankel  and  Gad). 

2.  The  entrance  to  the  glottis  is  constricted  by  the  arytenoid  muscle  (trans- 


Fig.  434.  Fig.  435.  Fig.  43G. 

Fig.  434. — Schematic  horizontal  section  of  the  larynx.  I,  Position  of  the  horizontally  divided 
arytenoid  cartilages  during  respiration  ;  from  their  anterior  processes  run  the  converging 
vocal  cords.  The  arrows  show  the  line  of  traction  of  the  jnstcrior  crico-arytcnoid  muscles  ; 
II,  II,  the  position  of  the  arytenoid  muscles,  as  a  result  of  this  action.  Fig.  435. — 
Schematic  horizontal  section  of  the  larynx,  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  arytenoid  muscle. 
I,  I,  position  of  the  arytenoid  cartilnges  during  quiet  respiration.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  ;  II,  II,  the  position  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
after  the  arytumoideus  contracts.  Fig.  436. — Scheme  of  the  closure  of  the  glottis  by  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  II,  II,  position  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  during  quiet  respira- 
tion. The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  muscular  traction. — I,  I,  j>osition  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  after  the  muscles  contract. 

verse),  which  extends  transversely  between  both  outer  surfaces  of  the  arytenoids 
along  their  whole  length  (fig.  435).  On  the  posterior  surface  of  this  muscle  is 
placed  the  cross  bundles  (tig.  432)  of  the  thyro-aryepiglotticus  (or  arytaenoidci 
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obliqui)  ;  they  act  like  the  foregoing.     The  action  of  these  muscles  is  indicated  in 

fig.  435  ;  the  arrows  point  to  the  line  of  traction. 

Pathological. — Paralysis  of  this  muscle  enfeebles  the  voice  and  makes  it  hoarse,  as  much  air 
escapes  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  during  phonation. 

3.  In  order  that  the  vocal  cords  be  approximated  to  each  other,  which  occurs 
during  phonation,  the  processus  vocales  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  must  be  closely 
apposed,  whereby  they  must  be  rotated  inwards  and  downwards.  This  result  is 
brought  about  by  the  processus  musculares  being  moved  in  a  forward  and  upward 
direction  by  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  These  muscles  are  applied  to,  and  in 
fact  are  embedded  in,  the  substance  of  the  elastic  vocal  cords,  and  their  fibres  reach 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  When  they  contract,  they 
rotate  these  cartilages  so  that  the  processus  vocales  must  rotate  inwards.  The 
glottis  vocalis  is  thereby  narrowed  to  a  mere  slit  (fig.  436),  whilst  the  glottis 
respiratoria  remains  as  a  broad  triangular  opening.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is 
indicated  in  fig.  436. 

The  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage ;  hence,  it  can  only  pull  the  cartilage 
forwards ;  but  some  have  supposed  that  it  can  also  rotate  the  arytenoid  cartilage  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  thyro-arytenoid  (?),  with  this  difference,  that  the  processus 
vocales  do  not  come  so  close  to  each  other. 

Pathological. — Paralysis  of  botli  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  causes  loss  of  voice. 

4.  The  vocal  cords  are  rendered  tense  by  their  points  of  attachment  being 
removed  from  each  other  by  the  action  of  muscles.  The  chief  agents  in  this  action 
are  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  which  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  forwards  and  down- 
wards. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  posterior  cricoarytenoids  must  pull  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  slightly  backwards,  and  also  keep  them  fixed. 

The  genio-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid,  when  they  contract,  pull  the  thyroid  upwards  and  forwards 
towards  the  chin,  and  also  tend  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  (C.  Mayer,  OrUtzner). 
According  to  Kiesselbach  the  crico-thyroid  elevates  the  ring  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
plate  of  the  cricoid  is  thereby  directed  backwards  and  downwards,  and  thus  causes  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

Pathological.  — Paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  causes  the  voice  to  become  harsh  and  deep,  owing 
to  the  vocal  cords  not  being  sufficiently  tense. 

Position  during  Phonation. — The  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  brought  about  in 
this  way  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  phonation.  The  triangular  aperture  of  the 
glottis  respiratoria  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  produced  by  the  unaided  action 
of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  (sec  3)  must  be  closed  by  the  action  of  the 
transverse  and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles.  The  vocal  cords  themselves  must  have 
a  concave  margin,  which  is  obtained  through  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroids  and 
posterior  cricoarytenoids,  so  that  the  glottis  vocalis  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
myrtle  leaf  (Henle),  while  the  rima  glottidis  has  the  form  of  a  linear  slit  (fig.  440). 
The  contraction  of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  converts  the  concave  margin  of  the 
vocal  cords  into  a  straight  margin.  This  muscle  adjusts  the  delicate  variations  of 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords  themselves,  causing  more  especially  such  variations  as  arc 
necessary  for  the  production  of  tones  of  slightly  different  pitch.  As  these  muscles 
come  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cords,  and  are  securely  woven,  as  it  were,  amongst 
the  elastic  fibres  of  which  the  cords  consist,  they  are  specially  adapted  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose.  When  the  muscles  contract,  they  give  the  necessary  resistance 
to  the  cords,  thus  favouring  their  vibration.  As  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  end 
in  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  cords,  these  fibres,  when  they  contract,  can  render 
certain  parts  of  the  cords  more  tense  than  others,  and  thus  favour  the  modifications 
in  the  formation  of  the  tones.  The  coarser  variations  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords  are  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  thyroid  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
while  the  finer  variations  of  tension  are  produced  by  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 
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The  value  of  the  elastic-tissue  of  the  cords  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its 
extensibility  as  u]K>n  its  property  of  shortening  without  forming  folds  and  creases. 

Pathological. — In  paralysis  of  these  muscle*,  the  voice  can  only  he  produced  by  forcible 
expiration,  as  much  air  escapes  through  the  glottis ;  the  tones  are  at  the  same  time  deep  and 
impure.  Paralysis  of  the  muscle  of  one  side  causes  flapping  of  the  vocal  cord  011  that  side 
(GerliartU). 

5.  The  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords  occurs  si>ontaneously  when  the  stretch- 
ing forces  cease  to  act ;  the  elasticity  of  the  displaced  thyroid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages conies  into  play,  and  restores  them  to  their  original  position.  The  vocal 
cords  are  also  relaxed  hy  the  action  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
muscles. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  statements,  that  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
narrowing  of  the  glottis  are  necessary  for  phonation.  The  tension  is  produced 
by  the  crico-thyroids  and  i>osterior  cricoarytenoids ;  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis 
respiratoria  by  the  arytenoids,  transverse  and  oblique,  the  glottis  vocalis  being 
narrowed  by  the  thyroarytenoids  and  (?  lateral  cricoarytenoids),  the  former  muscles 
causing  the  cords  themselves  to  become  tense. 

Nerves  (§  352,  5). — The  crico-thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  of  the  vagus,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx.  All  the  other  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  supplied 
by  the  inferior  laryngeal. 

[Section  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  the  horse,  although  it  is  a  purely  sensory  nerve 
in  this  animal,  causes  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  glottis  on  that  side,  and  subsequently 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (M  oiler.  Earner).] 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  richly  supplied  with  elastic  fibres,  and  so  is  the 
suh-mucosa.  The  sub-mucoea  is  more  lax  near  the  entrance  to  the  glottis  and  in  the  ventricle, 
of  Morgagni,  which  explains  the  enormous  swelling  that  sometimes  occurs  in  these  parts  in 
ttdema  glottidis.  A  thin  clear  limiting  membrane  lies  under  the  epithelium.  The  epithelium 
is  stratified,  cylindrical,  and  ciliated  witli  intervening  goblet  cells.  On  the  true  vocal  cords 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  however,  this  is  replaced  by  stratified  squamous 
epithelium,  which  covers  the  small  jMipillw  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Numerous  branched 
mucous  glands  occur  over  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  Morgagni ;  in  other  situations,  as  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  larynx,  the  glands 
are  more  scattered.  The  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  capillary  plexus  under  the  membraua 
propria  of  the  mucous  membrana  ;  under  this,  however,  there  are  other  two  strata  of  blood- 
vessels. The  lymphatics  form  a  superficial  narrow  mesh  work  under  the  blood-capillaries,  with 
a  deeper,  coarser  plexus.  The  meuullatcd  nerves  have  ganglia  in  their  branches,  but  their 
mode  of  termination  is  unknown.  [W.  Stirling  has  descril>e:l  a  rich  sub-epithelial  plexus  of 
medulla  ted  nerve- fibres  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  while  he  finds  that  there  are 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  course  of  the  sujK-rior  laryngeal  nerve.]  Cartilages. — The  thyroid,  cricoid, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  consist  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  two  former  are 
prone  to  ossify.  The  apex  and  processus  vocalis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  consist  of  yellow  fibro* 
cartilage,  and  so  do  all  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The  larynx  grows  until  about  the 
sixth  year,  when  it  rests  for  a  time,  but  it  becomes  again  much  larger  at  puberty  (§  434). 

314.  LABYNGOSCOPY.— The  Laryngoscope  consists  of  a  small  mirror  fixed 
to  a  long  handle,  at  an  angle  of  125°  to  130°  (fig.  437,  a,  b).  When  the  mouth  is 
opened,  and  the  tongue  drawn  forward,  the  mirror  is  introduced,  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  438.  The  position  of  the  mirror  must  be  varied,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  larynx  we  wish  to  examine ;  in  some  cases  the  soft  palate  has  to  be  raised  by 
the  back  of  the  mirror,  as  in  the  position  b.  A  picture  of  the  part  of  the  larynx 
examined  is  formed  in  the  small  mirror,  the  rays  of  light  passing  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  from  the  mirror ;  they  are  reflected  at  the  same  angle 
through  the  mouth  into  the  eye  of  the  observer,  who  must  place  himself  in  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  rays. 

The  illumination  of  the  larynx  is  accomplished  either  by  means  of  direct  sunlight  or  by  light 
from  an  artificial  source,  e.g.,  an  ordinary  lamp,  an  oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  or  the  electric  light. 
The  beam  of  light  impinges  upon  a  concave  mirror  of  15  to  20  centimetres  focus,  and  10  centi- 
metres in  width,  and  from  its  surface  the  concentrated  beam  of  light  is  reflected  through  the 
month  of  the  patient,  and  directed  upon  the  small  mirror  held  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat. 
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The  beam  of  light  i-  lelle.  ml  at  the  same  aujdo.  toward  the  lavy 

ao  that  the  larynx  i;  brightly  illuminated.      The  obei ' 

direction  as  Llit.-  illuminating  rays,  which  - 


t by  the  s 

,'  to  direct  liia  eye  i 


,.,,  ...lii'li  tan  be  ai.-i.tiiplbli.il  by  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  or 
through  which  the  observer  look*.      I'ra.l  ienlly,  however,  this  is  unnecessary  ; 


i'ii vi'  mirror,  ii i ron •; 1 1  iv i 1 ii ■  ii  it :i.-.'ivi;r  muss,      i  ran  leany,  nnwi 

I  is  necessary  is  to  fix  the  concave  mirror  !o  the  forehead  by  n 
10  that  the  observer,  by  looking  just  umlcr  the  margin  of  the  con 


I 


picture  of  the  larynx  i: 

In  order  to  examine  me  uu-y  nx,  |>inee  mi- 
:o  open  his  mouth  ami  protrude  his  tongue. 


ilicut  iiiiiiiciliuL.lv  in  front  of  yen,  and  cause  him 
A  lamp  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 


:s 


% 


Fig.  437. 
Vertical  Bectiou  through  the  head  and  neck,   to  the  1st  dorsal  vertebra,     a,  position  of  the 
laryngoscope  mi  otiwrving  the  posterior  j'sn-1  uf  I  lie  glottis,  arytenoid  cartilages,  arid  upper 
surface  of  the  poalerior  Hall  of  the  larynx  ;  b,  its  position  on  observing  the  anterior  angle 
of  the  gluttis.     Large,  a,  and  b,  small  Inryngobcopic  mirrors. 


of  the  patient  (fig.  438). 

iliTtcl  was  able,  by  means  of  a  rapid  intermit  tent  illismiii  it  inn  of  the  Imyni:  through  a  slroho- 
opic  disc,  to  study  the  movements  of  the  vocal  turds  directly  with  I  he  eye.  Simanuwaky  put 
photographic  camera  in  the  position  uf  [lie  eve,  and  photographed  the  movemonts  uf  the  vocal 
ails  "i  an  urtilieial  larvm.  |  llrown  and  lie-link.-  Ii  ive  j.l i. .1. . >lj; i :t t . 1 1-  ■  I  the  human  vocal  cords.] 
Historic*!.— After  liiv/ini  (1807)  gave  the  liist  impulse  towards  the  investigation  of  the 
internal  cavities  of  the  hodv,  by  illuminating  them  with  the  uid  or  minors,  Hiiuiiigton  (1829) 
actually  observed  the  glottis  in  this  way.     The  famous  singer,  Mnmiol  Garcia  (1854),    mada 
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investigations  l>ol)i  on  himself  and  other  sniffers,  regarding  the  movements  of  tlio  vocal  cords, 
during  respiration  mid  nhonation.  The  examiuation  of  the  larj-usc  hy  means  of  the  laryngoscope 
WW  rendered  practicable  chielly  by  Tiir^k  (1857)  and  Czeriuak,  the  latter  observer  being  the  first 
to  use  the  light  of  a  ltuil]i  for  the  illumination  of  the  larynx.  Rhinoscopy  was  actually  first 
practised  by  Baumes  (1838),  liut  fzennak  wax  the  first  person  who  investigated  this  subject 
systematica.]  ly. 

Laryngeal  Electrode*.—  V.  Ziemsscu  intradural  long  narrow  electrodes  into  the  larynx,  to 
stimulate  tile  111  musics  and  study  their  actfima,  Koaabaish  (Uids  that  tha  muscles  and  nerves  of 
the  interior  of  the  larynx  in:iy  lie  slimulsted  by  stimulating  the  akin,  i.e.,  pcrcutancously. 
Thsse  methods  are  used  both  for  physiological  and  therapeutical  purposes. 


Fig.  438. 

Method  of  examining  the  larynx. 


—Fig.  439  shows  the  following  structures: — L.,  the  root 

lentum  glosso-epiglottieum  continued  from  its  middle : 

V.V.,  the  s 


Picture  of  the  Larynx.  - 
of  the  tongue,  with  the  lig 
oil  each  side  of  the  latter 
called  valletitUi:     The  epiglottis  (E.)  appears 
like  an   arched  u|i]>ei'  lip;   under  it,  during 
normal  respiration,  is  the  hmcet-sliaped  t/lutiis 
(R.)  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  trw.  meal  corth 
(L.v).    The  length  of  the  vocal  cord  in  a  child 
is  6  to  8  nun.,  in  the  female  10  to  15  mm. 
when  they  are  relaxed,  and  13  to  20  mm. 
when  tense.     In  mini,  the  lengths  under  the 
same  conditions  are  15  to  20  mm.  and  20  to 
25  mm.     The  breadth  varies  from  2  to  5  mm. 
On  the  external  side  of  each  vocal  cord  is  the 
entrance    to    tin-    t>inu#  of   Morgtigtii   (S.M.), 
represented  as  a  dark  line.     Further  upwards 
and  more  external  are   (£.».*.)  the  upper  or  , 
false  vocal  cord*.     [The  upper  or  false  vocal 
cords  are  red,  the  lower  or  true,  white.]     On 
each  side  of  P.  are  (5.S.)  the  apices  of  the 
cartilages  of  Santoriiii,  placed  upon  the  apices 
of  tho  arytenoid  cartilages,  while  immediately 
behind  is  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  P,     In  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  are  (W.W.)  the  cartilages  of  Wruberg,  whilo  outside 
these  are  the  depressions  (S.p.)  constituting  tho  lino*  piriforms*. 


Fig.  439. 
,  as  seen  with  the  laryngo- 
Kcope.  J,.,  tongue  ;  A'.,  epiglottis  ;  P., 
vallecula;  ^., glottis;  L.v.,  true  vocal 
cords;  S.M.,  sinus  Morgagni ;  L.v.),, 
faliw  vocal  cords ;  P.,  position  of 
pharynx  ;  A'.,  cartilage  of  Santorini ; 
IV.  ,of  Wrisborg ;  S.p.  .sinus  piriformes. 
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During  normal  respiration  the  glottis  has  the  form  of  a  lancet-shaped  slit 
between  the  bright  yellowish-white  vocal  cords  (rig.  440).  If  a  deep  inspiration 
be  taken,  the  glottis  is  cuiisiil'.-raUy  widened  (fig.  441),  mid  if  the  mirror  be  favollv- 


I 


high  note. 

ably  wljimU'd  wo  may  see  the  rings  of  the  Iruehen,  and  even  the  bifurcation  of 

the  trachea. 

If    .  high  note  be   uttered,  the    glottis   is  contracted  to   a   very  narrow   alit 

(%  440). 
Bhinoecopy. — If  a  small  mirror,  fixed  to  a.  handle  at  an  angle  of  100'  to  110',  he  introduced 
into  tin*  jiliiir.rtix,  »*  shmvu  in  tig.  -112, 
and  if  tin'  mirror  be  directed  vim-miln, 
certain  structures  ore  with  iliminltv 
rendered  visible  (fig.  443).  In  the 
middle  it  the  upturn  narium  (&'.«.), 
arid  on  I'acli  aid*.'  of  it  the  long  nvai 

Urge  pottoior  ntrea  [Oh.),  below  tkh 

the  soft  /mint*  (f.  hi),  with  the  |Kjnd(iiit 
uvula  (U.).  In  tin*  interior  nnres  are 
the  pcaterim  extremities  of  the  lower 
<.€-<.),   miihlli'  (C.M.),  and  i > p | m.t  tur- 

iii,i.,i,,i  i *  {':.*.). '   At  the  apjM* 

part,  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
pharynx  I".  A'. )  is  ■"■mi,  with  the  arched 
masses  of  adenoid  tissue  lying  lietween 
the  openings  of  tin-  Euatn.-h\an  tubes 
{T.T.\  and  called  by  Ltiscliku  Qw 
/ili-!fiiui---it  UmtiU.  External  to  the 
openings  of  tin-  Eustachian  tube  is  the 
tubular  emiitciin-  {II'.),  and  outside 
this  is  the  groove  of  Kosenruulk-r  {II.}. 
Experiments  on  the  Excited 
Laryni.— Farrein  (|  741)  and  Joli. 
Midler  made  ex|K-riiii<-nts  upon  the 
excised  larynx.     A  tracheal  tube  «u 

tierl  into  the  excited  human  larynx, 
and  air  win  blown  through  it,  the 
pressure  being  measured  by  means  of  ■ 
mercurial  manometer,  while  various 
arrangements  were  adopted  for  putting 
the  vocal  cords  on  the  stretch  and  for 
opening  or  closing  the  glottis. 

315.    CONDITIONS    INFLU- 
ENCING  THE   LARYNGEAL 
SOUNDS.— 'I'll.:  pitch  of  the  note  Emitted  by  the  larynx  depends  upon  :— 

1.  The  Tension  of  the  Vocal  Cords,  i.e.,  upon  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
rico-thyroid  and  posterior  crieo-nrvteiiuid  m unties,  and  also  of  the  internal  tliyrc- 
[ytenuds R  SIS,  II.,  4). 
3.  The  Length  of  the   Vocal   Cords.— (tt)  Children  and  females  with  short 
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vocal  cords  produce  high  notes.  (6)  If  the  arytenoid  earti luges  are  pressed  together 
hy  the  action  of  the  arytenoid  muscles  (trans verse  find  oblique),  so  tliat  the  vocal 
cords  alone  can  vibrate,  while  their  intercnrtilngiiious  portions  lying  between  the 


1  higher  (Gareia).     In  the 


Fig.  413. 
mposite  rhinoscopic  view.  S.n.,  Septum 
narium  ;  C.i.,  Cut.,  C.I.,  lower,  middle, 
ami  upper  turbinated  bones  ;  T.,  Eusta- 
'  '  11  tube  ;  If.,  tubular  eminence  ;  It., 
j.To->veof  KownimiHfr  ;  P.M.,  soft  palate  ; 
tl.lt.,  roof  of  pharynx  ;  U.,  uvula, 
■c  obtained  in  11  case  of  tracheal  tistuhl. 


processus  vocalcs  do  not,  the  tone  thereby  produce 
production  of  low  note*,  the  vocal  cords, 
as  well  as  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  vibrate.  At  the  same  lime  the 
BpH.cc  nlwve  the  eiitrauce  to  the  glottis  is 
enlarged  anil  the  larynx  W comes  more 
prominent.  (<■)  Every  individual  lias  a 
certain  medinm  pitch  of  his  voice,  which 
corresjsinds  to  the  smallest  ]>os*ible  tension 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

3.  The  Strength  of  the  Blast— That 
the  strength  of  the  blast  from  below 
raises  the  pitch  of  the  tones  i»f  the  huuian 
larynx  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  tones 
of  the  highest  pitch  can  only  l>e  uttered 
by  jiowerful  expiratory  efforts.  With  ' 
tones  of  mriUum  pitch,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  trachea  is  1 00  mm.,  with  hii/k 
]ritch  200  mm.,  and  with  my  hi<jh  11. -tea 
945  mm.,  and  in  irAitprrt'ii;/  '20  mm.,  of 
water  {Cwjninnl-LaUnir).     These  residts  wei 

Acoenory  Phenomena,— The  following  as  yet  but  partially  explained  phenomena  are  observed 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  high  notes  :— (a)  As  the  pitch  of  the  note  rises,  the  larynx 
is  elevated,  partly  because  the  muscles  raising  it  are  active,  ]«i  tly  because  the  increased  intra- 
tracheal pressure  "so  lengthens  the  trachea,  that  the  larynx  is  thereby  mined  ;  the  uvula  in  raised 
more  and  mm*  (Latin*),  (hi  The  upper  vocal  cords  approximate  to  each  other  more  and  more, 
without,  however,  i-uuiiii^'  into  contact,  or  participating  in  the  vibrations,  (r)  The  epiglottis 
inclines  more  and  more  backwards  over  the  glottis. 

4.  The  falsetto  voice,  with  its  soft  timbre  and  the  absence  of  resonance  or 
l>ectoral  fremitus  in  the  air-tubes,  is  particularly  interesting.  Oertel  observed  that, 
during  the  falsetto  voice,  tile  vocal  cords  vibrated  so  as  to  form  nodes  across  them, 
but  sometimes  there  was  only  one  node,  so  that  the  free  margin  of  the  cord  and 
the  basal  margin  vibrated,  lieing  separated  from  each  other  by  a  nodal  line  {parallel 
to  the  margins  of  tin-  vocal  cord).  During  a  high  falsetto  note  there  may  lie  three 
such  nodal  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  The  nodal  lines  are  produced  probably  by 
a  partial  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  (p.  636),  while  at 
the  Mime  time  the  vocal  voids  must  be  reduced  to  as  thin  plates  as  possible  hy 
the  action  of  the  crico-thvroid,  posterior  arvti'iioid,  tbyro-  and  genio-hvoid  muscles 
(Otiitl).  The  form  of  the  glottis  is  elliptical,  while  with  the  chestvoice  the  vocal 
cords  are  limited  by  straight  surfaces  ;  the  air  also  passes  more  freely  through  the 

Oertel  also  found  that  during  the  falsetto  voice  the  epiglottis  is  erect.  The  apices  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilnges  ere  slightly  inclined  backwards,  the  whole  larynx  is  larger  from  before 
backwards,  and  narrower  from  side  to  side,  the  arycpiglottideai.  folds  are  tense  with  sharp 
margins,  anil  the  entrance  to  the  ventricles  of  Morgacni  ia  narrowed.  The  voeal  cords  are 
narrower,  the  processus  vcales  touch  each  other.  The  rotation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
necessary  for  this  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  crico- arytenoid  alone,  while  the  thyro- 
arytenoid is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  accessory  aid.  The  pitch  of  the  note  is  increased  solely  by 
increased  tension  of  the  vocal  ccrds.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal partial  vibrations.  During  the  cheat-voice,  a  smaller  part  of  the  margin  vibrates  than 
in  the  falsetto  voice,  so  that  in  the  production  of  the  latter  we  are  conscious  of  leas  muscular 
exertion  in  the  larynx.     The  uvula  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  position. 

Production  of  Voice. — In  order  that  voice  be  produced,  the  following  conditions 
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are  necessary  : — (1)  The  necessary  amount  of  air  is  collected  in  the  chest;  (2)  the 
larynx  and  its  parts  nre  fixed  in  the  proper  position  ;  (3)  air  is  then  forced  by  an 
expiratory  effort  either  through  the  linear  chink  of  the  closed  glottis,  so  that  the 
latter  is  forced  open,  or  at  first  some  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  glottis  with- 
out producing  a  sound,  but  as  the  blast  of  air  is  strengthened  the  vocal  cords  are 
thrown  into  vibration. 

316.  RANGE  OP  THE  VOICE.— The  range  of  the  human  voice  for  chest 
notes  is  given  in  the  following  scheme : — 
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The  accompanying  figures  indicate  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  in  the  corresponding 
tone.  It  is  evident  that  from  c'  to/'  is  common  to  all  voices,  nevertheless,  they  have  a  different 
timbre.  The  lowest  note  or  tone,  which,  however,  is  only  occasionally  sung  by  bass  singers,  is 
the  contra-F,  with  42  vibrations — the  highest  note  of  the  soprano  voice  is  a"',  with  1708 
vibrations. 

Timbre. — The  voice  of  every  individual  has  a  peculiar  quality,  clang,  or  timbre, 
which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  all  the  cavities  connected  with  the  larynx.  In 
the  production  of  nasal  tones,  the  air  in  the  nose  is  caused  to  vibrate  strongly,  so 
that  the  entrance  to  the  nares  must  necessarily  be  open. 

317.  SPEECH— THE  VOWELS.— The  motor  processes  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  speech  occur  in  the  resonating  cavities,  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
and  are  directed  towards  the  production  of  musical  tones  and  noises. 

Whispering  and  Audible  Speech. — When  sounds  or  noises  are  produced  in  the 
resonating  chambers,  the  larynx  being  passive,  the  vox  clandestina,  or  whispering 
is  produced  ;  when  the  vocal  cords,  however,  vibrate  at  the  same  time,  "  audible 
speech  "  is  produced.  [Whispering,  therefore,  is  speech  without  voice.]  Whisper- 
ing may  be  fairly  loud,  but  it  requires  great  exertion,  i.e.,  a  great  expiratory  blast, 
for  its  production ;  hence  it  is  very  fatiguing.  It  may  be  performed  both  with 
inspiration  and  expiration,  while  audible  speech  is  but  temporary  and  indistinct,  if 
it  is  produced  during  inspiration.  Whispering  is  caused  by  the  sound  produced  by 
the  air  passing  over  the  obtuse  margins  of  the  cords.  During  the  production  of 
audible  soumh,  however,  the  sharp  margins  of  the  vocal  cords  are  directed  towards 
the  air  by  the  position  of  the  processus  vocales. 

During  speech  the  soft  palate  is  in  action  ;  at  each  word  it  is  raised,  while  at  the  same  time, 
Passavant's  transverse  band  is  formed  in  the  pharynx  (§  156).  The  soft  palate  is  raised  highest 
when  xl  and  i  are  sounded,  then  with  0  and  c,  and  least  with  a.  When  sounding  m  and  n  it 
does  not  move ;  it  is  high  (like  n)  during  the  utterance  of  the  explosives.  With  1,  8,  and 
especially  with  the  guttural  r,  it  exhibits  a  trembling  movement  {Gcntzen,  Falkson). 

Speech  is  composed  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

A.  Vowels  (analysis  and  artificial  formation,  §  413). — A.  During  whispering, 
a  vowel  is  the  musical  tone  produced,  either  during  expiration  or  inspiration,  by 
the  inflated  characteristic  form  of  the  mouth,  wliich  not  only  has  a  definite  pitch, 
but  also  a  particular  and  characteristic  timbre.  The  characteristic  form  of  the 
mouth  may  be  called  "  vowel  cavity." 
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I.  The  pitch  of  the  vowels  may  1>e  estimated  musically.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  tho  "  vowel-cavity  "  is  nearly  constant  at  ditiereut  ages  and  in  the  sexes.  The 
different  caj>acities  of  the  mouth  can  be  compensated  for  by  different  sizes  of  the  oral  aperture. 
The  pitch  of  the  vowel-cavity  may  be  estimated  by  placing  a  number  of  vibrating  tuning-forks 
of  different  pitch  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  testing  them  until  we  find  the  one  which 
corresponds  with  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  vowel-cavity.  This  is  known  by  the  fact,  that 
the  tone  of  the  tuning-fork  is  intensified  by  the  resonance  of  the  air  in  the  mouth,  or  the 
vibrations  may  be  transferred  to  a  vibrating  membrane  and  recorded  011  a  smoked  surface,  as  in 
the  phonautograph  of  Donders. 

According  to  Konig,  the  fundamental  tones  of  the  vowel-ravitv  are  for 

U  =  1),  O  =  1/  A  =  b",  E  =  V",  I  =  b"". 

If  the  vowels  be  whispered  in  this  series,  we  find  at  once  thut  their  pitch  rises. 
The  fundamental  tone  in  the  production  of  a  vowel  may  vary  within  certain  limits. 
This  may  l)c  shown  by  giving  the  mouth  the  characteristic  position  and  then  per- 
cussing the  cheeks  (Auerbach) ;  the  sound  emitted  is  that  of  the  vowel,  whose  pitch 
will  vary  accordingly  to  the  j>osition  of  the  mouth. 

When  sounding  A,  the  mouth  has  the  form  of  a  funnel  widening  in  front  (tig.  444,  A).  The 
tongue  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  wide  o|>en.  Tho  soft  palate  is  moderately 
raised  (Czemmk).  It  is  more  elevated  successively  with  0,  £,  U,  I.  The  hyoid  bone  appears 
as  if  at  rest,  but  the  larynx  is  slightly  raised.     It  is  high  or  than  with  LT,  but  lower  than  with  I. 


Fig.  444. 

Section  of  the  parts  concerned  in  phonation.    Z,  tongue  ;  />,  soft  palate  ;  <-,  epiglottis  ;  <j,  glottis  ; 

ht  hyoid  bone  ;  1,  thyroid,  2,  3  cricoid,  4,  arytenoid  cartilage. 

If  we  sound  A  to  I,  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  retain  their  relative  position,  but  both  are 
raised.  In  passing  from  A  to  U,  the  larynx  is  depressed  as  far  as  possible.  The  hyoid  bone 
peases  slightly  forward  {Briickc).  When  sounding  A,  the  sjwee  between  the  larynx,  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  only  moderately  wide  ;  it 
becomes  wider  with  E,  and  especially  with  I  (Purkinje),  but  it  is  smallest  with  U. 

When  Bounding  U  (fig.  444),  tho  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  like  that  of  a  capacious 
flask  with  a  short,  narrow  neck.  The  whole  resonance  apparatus  is  theu  longest  The  lips  are 
protruded  as  far  as  possible,  are  arranged  in  folds  and  closed,  leaving  only  a  small  opening. 
The  larynx  is  dopressed  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  approximated  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  palatine  arch. 

When  sounding  0,  the  mouth,  as  in  U,  is  like  a  wide-bellied  flask  with  a  short  neck,  but  the 
latter  is  shorter  and  wider  as  the  lips  are  nearer  to  the  teeth.  The  larynx  is  slightly  higher 
than  with  U,  while  the  resonance  chambers  also  are  shorter  (fig.  444). 

When  Bounding  I,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  at  the  posterior  part,  is  in  the  form  of  a  small- 
bellied  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  of  which  the  belly  has  the  fundamental  tone,  f,  the 
neck  that  of  d'".  The  resonating  chambers  are  shortest,  as  the  larynx  is  raised  as  much  as 
possible,  while  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  lips,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  teeth. 
The  cavity  between  the  hard  palate  aud  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  exceedingly  narrow,  there 
being  only  a  median  narrow  slit.  Hence,  the  air  can  only  euter  with  a  clear  piping  noise, 
which  sets  even  the  vertex  of  the  skull  in  vibration,  and  when  the  ears  are  stopped  the  sounds 
seem  very  shrill.  When  the  larynx  is  depressed  aud  the  lips  protruded,  as  for  sounding  U,  I 
cannot  be  sounded. 
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When  Bounding  E,  which  stands  next  to  I,  the  cavity  has  also  the  form  of  a  flask  with  a 
small  belly  (fundamental  tone  f),  and  with  a  long,  narrow  neck  (fundamental  tone,  I/".)  The 
neck  is  wider,  so  that  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  piping  noise.  The  larynx  is  slightly  lower 
than  for  I,  but  not  so  high  as  for  A. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  only  three  primary  vowels — I,  A,  IT,  the  others  and  the  so-called 
diphthongs  standing  between  them  (Briickc). 

-  Diphthongs  occur  when,  durintj  vocalisation,  we  pass  from  the  position  of  one 
vowel  into  that  of  another.  Distinct  diphthongs  are  sounded  only  on  passing  from 
one  vowel  with  the  mouth  wide  open  to  one  with  the  mouth  narrow ;  during  the 
converse  process,  the  vowels  appear  to  our  ear  to  be  separate  (Briicke). 

II.  Timbre  or  Clang-Tint. — Besides  its  pitch,  every  vowel  has  a  special  timbre, 
quality,  or  clang-tint. 

The  vocal  timbre  of  U  (whispering)  has,  in  addition  to  its  fundamental  tone,  b,  a  deep 
piping  timbre.  The  timbre  depends  ujioii  the  number  and  pitch  of  the  jxirtials  or  overtones  of 
the  vowel  sound  (§  415). 

Nasal  Timbre. — The  timbre  is  modified  in  a  special  manner  when  the  vowels  are  spoken  with 
a  "nasal"  twang,  which  is  largely  the  ease  in  the  French  language.  The  nasal  timbre  is 
produced  by  the  soft  palate  not  cutting  off  the  nasal  cavity  completely,  which  happens  every 
time  a  pure  vowel  is  sounded,  so  that  the  air  in  the  nasal  cavity  is  thrown  into  sympathetic 
vibration.  When  a  vowel  is  spoken  with  a  nasal  timbre,  air  passes  out  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
simultaneously,  while,  with  a  wire  vowel  sound,  it  posses  out  only  through  the  mouth. 

When  sounding  a  pure  vowel  (non-nasal),  the  shutting  off  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth 
is  so  complete,  that  it  requires  an  artificial  pressure  of  30  to  100  mm.  of  mercury  to  overcome 
it  (Hart  man  n). 

The  vowels,  a,  a  (ic),  i>,  (ce)  o,  e,  are  used  with  a  nasal  timbre — a  nasal  i  does  not  occur  in 
any  language.  Certainly  it  is  very  difficult  to  sound  it  thus,  because  when  sounding  i  the 
mouth  is  so  narrow  that  when  the  passage  to  the  nose  is  open,  the  air  passes  almost  completely 
through  the  latter,  whilst  the  small  amount  passing  through  the  mouth  scarcely  suffices  to 
produce  a  sound. 
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sound  ;  we  obtain  the  aspirate  vowel  (spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks). 

B.  If  the  vowels  are  sounded  in  an  audible  tone,  i.e.,  along  with  the  sound  from 
the  larynx,  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  vocal  cavity  strengthens  in  a  characteristic 
manner  the  corresponding  partial  tones  present  in  the  laryngeal  sound  ( Wheatstoiw, 
v.  Hehnholtz). 

318.  CONSONANTS. — The  consonants  are  noises  which  are  produced  at 
certain  parts  of  the  resonance  chamber.  [As  their  name  denotes,  they  can  only  be 
sounded  in  conjunction  with  a  vowel.] 

Classification. — The  most  obvious  classification  is  according  to — (I.)  Their  acoustic  properties, 
so  that  they  are  divided  into — (1)  liquid  consonants,  i.e.,  such  as  are  appreciable  without  a 
vowel  (m,  n,  1,  r,  s)  ;  (2)  mutes,  including  all  the  others,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  heard 
without  an  accompanying  vowel.  (II.)  According  to  their  mechanism  of  formation,  as  well  as 
the  type  of  the  organ  of  speech,  by  which  they  are  produced.     They  are  divided  into — 

1.  Explosives. — Their  enunciation  is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  bursting  open  of  an  obstacle, 
or  an  explosion,  occasioned  by  the  confined  ana  compressed  air  which  causes  a  stronger  or  weaker 
noise  ;  or,  conversely,  the  current  of  air  is  suddenly  interrupted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
nasal  cavities  are  cut  off  by  the  soft  palate. 

2.  Aspirates,  in  which  one  part  of  the  canal  is  constricted  or  stopped,  so  that  the  air  rushes 
out  through  the  constriction,  causing  a  faint  whistling  noise.  (The  nasal  cavity  is  cut  off.)  In 
uttering  L,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  aspirates,  out  differs  from  them  in  that  the  narrow 
passage  for  the  rush  of  air  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  at  both  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  closed 
part.     (The  nasal  cavity  is  shut  off. ) 

3.  Vibratives,  which  are  produced  by  air  being  forced  through  a  narrow  portion  of  the  canal, 
so  that  the  murgius  of  the  narrow  tube  are  set  in  vibration.     (The  nasal  cavity  is  shut  off.) 

4.  Besonants  (also  called  nasals  or  semi-vowels).  The  nasal  cavity  is  completely  free,  while 
the  vocal  canal  is  completely  closed  in  tho  front  part  of  the  oral  channel.  According  to  the 
position  of  the  obstruction  in  the  oral  cavity,  the  air  in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  mouth 
is  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration. 
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"We  may  also  classify  them  according  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  produced 
— the  "articulation  positions"  of  Briieke.     These  are  : — 

A.  Between  both  lips  :  B,  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate  ;  C,  between 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  jmlate ;  I),  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 

-•1.  Conn  wants  of  the  First  Art  mil  at  ion  Position. 

1.  Explosive  Labials. — b,  the  voice  is  Bounded  Ik? fore  the  slight  explosion  occurs;  p,  the 
voice  is  sounded  after  the  much  stronger  explosion  has  taken  place  {KcuijkIch).  [The  former 
is  spoken  of  as  "  voiced  "  and  the  latter  as  "  breathe*!."] 

'2.  Aspirate  Labials. — f,  between  the  upper  incisor  teeth  and  the  lower  lip  (labiodental).  It 
is  absent  in  all  true  Slavic  words  (PurkiRr) ;  v,  between  lwth  lins  (labial) ;  w  is  formed  when 
the  mouth  is  in  the  position  for  f.  but  instead  of  merely  forcing  111  the  air,  the  voice  is  sounded 
at  the  same  time.  Really  there  are  two  different  w— one  corresponding  to  the  labial  f,  as  in 
wiirde,  and  the  labiodental,  e.g.,  quelle  {Briiekr). 

3.  Vibrative  Labials.— The  burring  sound,  emitted  by  grooms,  but  not  used  in  civilised 
language. 

4.  Besonant  Labials. — m  is  formed  essentially  by  sounding  the  voice  whereby  the  air  in  the 
mouth  and  nose  is  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration  ["voiced"]. 

B.  dm* want*  of  the  Second  Ariiculation  Position. 

1.  The  explosives,  when  enunciated  sharply  and  without  the  voice,  are  T  hard  (also  dt  and 
th) ;  when  they  are  feeble  and  produced  along  with  simultaneous  laryngeal  sounds  (voice),  we 
have  D  soft. 

2.  The  aspirates  embrace  8,  including  s  sharp,  written  s  s  or  s  z,  which  is  produced  without 
any  audible  laryngeal  vibration  ;  or  soft,  which  requires  the  voice.  Then,  also,  there  are  modi- 
fications according  to  the  ]>osition  where  the  noises  arc  produced.  The  sharp  aspirates  include 
Sen,  and  the  hard  English  Th  ;  to  the  soft  belong  the  French  J  soft,  and  the  English  Th  soft. 
L,  which  occurs  in  many  modifications,  appears  here,  c.y.t  the  L  soft  of  the  French.  L  may  l>e 
sounded  soft  with  the  voice,  or  sharp  without  it. 

3.  The  vibrative,  or  B,  which  is  generally  voiced,  but  it  can  be  formed  without  the  larynx. 
The  resonants  are  N-sounds,  which  also  occur  in  several  modifications. 

U,   Consonant*  of  the  Third  Articulation  Position. 

1.  The  explosives  are  the  K-sounds,  which  are  hard  and  breathed  and  not  voiced  ;  G-somids, 
which  are  voiced. 

2.  The  aspirates,  when  hard  and  breathed  but  not  voiced,  the  Ch,  and  when  sounded  softly 
and  not  voiced,  J  is  formed. 

;{.  The  vibrative  is  the  palatal  E,  which  is  produced  by  vibration  of  the  uvula  (Iiriitkr). 

4.  The  resonant  is  the  palatal  N. 

J  J.  Consonant*  of  the  Fourth  Articulation  Position. 

1.  An  explosive  sound  does  not  occur  when  the  glottis  is  forced  o|K?n,  if  a  vowel  is  loudly 
sounded  with  the  glottis  previously  closed.  If  this  occurs  during  whispering,  a  feeble  short 
noise,  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  may  be  heard. 

2.  The  aspirates  of  the  glottis  are  the  H-sounds,  which  are  produced  when  the  glottis  is 
moderately  wide. 

3.  A  glottis- vibrative  occurs  in  the  so-called  laryngeal  B  of  lower  Saxon  (Briiekr). 

4.  A  laryngeal  resonant  cannot  exist. 

The  combination  of  different  consonants  is  accomplished  by  the  successive  movements  neces- 
sary for  each  being  rapidly  executed.  Compound  consonants,  however,  are  such  as  are  formed 
when  the  oral  parts  are  adjusted  simultaneously  for  two  different  consonants,  so  that  a  mixed 
sound  is  formed  from  two.     Examples:  Sen—  tech,  tz,  ts — Ps  (\f) — Kb  (XH). 

819.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS  OF  VOICE  AND  SPEECH.— Aphonia.— Paralysis  of 
the  motor  nerves  (vagus)  of  the  larynx  by  injury,  or  the  pressure  of  tumours,  causes  aphonia  or 
less  of  voice  [Galni).  In  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch,  the  left  recurrent  nerve  may  be  paralysed 
from  pressure.  The  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  temporarily  paralysed  by  rheumatism,  over-exer- 
tion and  hysteria,  or  by  serous  effusions  into  the  laryngeal' muscles.  If  the  teusors  are  paralysed, 
monotonia  is  the  chief  result  ;  the  disturbances  of  respiration  in  paralysis  of  the  larynx  are 
important  As  long  as  the  respiration  is  tranquil,  there  may  be  no  disturbance,  but  as  soon  as 
increased  respiration  occurs,  great  dyspnoea  sets  in,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  glottis  to 
dilate. 

If  only  one  vocal  cord  is  paralysed,  the  voice  becomes  impure  and  falsetto-like,  while  we  may 
feel  from  without  that  there  is  less  vibration  on  the  paralysed  side  (Gcrhardt).     Sometimes 
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the  vocal  cords  art-  only  so  far  paralysed  that  liny  do  not  move  liming  phonatiou,  but  ilo  so 
during  forced  respiration  and  during  coughing  (phonetic  paralysis). 

Diphthongia.— Incomplete  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  double  tone,  owing  to  the  unequal  tension  of  the  two  vocal  corda.  According  to  Tiirck 
and  Schnitzler,  however-,  tlie  double  tone  occurs  when  the  tu  ..... 

of  their  course  {e.g.,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  fig.  4*5),  ; 
two  unequal  portions,  each  of  which  produces  its  own  sound. 

Hoarseness  is  caused  by  mucus  upon  the  vocal  cords,  hy  roughness,  swelling,  or  laxness  of 
the  cords.  If,  while  siieakiug,  the  cords  are  approximated,  and  suddenly  touch  each  other, 
tin'  "speech  rs  broken,"  owing  to  the  formation  of  nodal 
points  [j  852).  Disease  of  the  pharynx,  naso-pharyngcal 
cavity,  and  uvula  way  produce  a  change  in  the  voice  reftaly. 
Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  (as  well  as  congenital  per- 
foration or  cleft  palate)  causes  a  na-vil  timbre  of  all  vowels; 
the  former  renders  difficult  the  normal  formation  of  con- 
sonants of  the  third  articulation  position  ;  resonance  is 
ini|ierfeet,  while  the  explosives  are  weak,  owing  to  the 
escape  of  lire  air  through  the  nose. 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue  weakens  1  ;  E  and  A  (JE)  are 

less  easily  pronounced,  while  the  formation  of  consonants 

Fig.  ii'i.  of  the  second  and  thiiil  articulation   position  is  affected. 

.mours  on  the  vocal  cords  causing   Tl"  te"11  *P*'th°ngia  w  applied  tc  a  condition   in  which 

double  tone  from  the  larynx.     "    **•?'  »"*™Pt  '°  *r*"k  ls  followed  by  spasmodic  movements 

J  of  the  tongue  {Flcunj). 

In  paralysis  of  the  lips  I 'facial  nerve),  and  iu  liare-lip,  regard 
of  consonants  of  the  lirst  articulation  position.     When  the  no 
characteristic  sound.     The  normal  formation  of  resonants  is  of  co.._  . 
of  the  larynx,  a  metal  reed,  enclosed  iu  a  tul*,  and  acting  like  an  artificial  larynx,  is  introduced 
between  the  trachea  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  (Cxriiy). 

Stammering  is  a  disturbance  of  the  formation  of  sounds.  [Stammering  is  due  to  long-con. 
tinned  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  just  as  hiccough  is  {%  120),  and,  therefore,  it  is 
essentially  a  spasmodic  inspiration.  As  speech  depends  upon  the  expiratory  blast,  the  spasm 
prevents  expiration.  It  may  he  brought  about  by  mental  excitement  or  emotional  conditions. 
Hence,  the  treatment  of  stammering  is  to  regulate  the  respi rations.  In  stuttering,  which  is 
tlefiitivf  hpcci-h  din-  lo  inability  to  form  the  proper  sounds,  the  breathing  is  normal.] 

320.  COMTABATIVE— HISTORICAL.— Speech  may  be  classified  with  the  "  expression  of 
the  emotions"  (Dtinriu).  Psychical  excitement  causes  in  man  characteristic  movements,  in 
which  certain  groups  of  muscles  ore  always  concerned,  e.g.,  laughing,  weeping,  the  facial  ex- 
pression iu  anger,  pain,  shame.  Ac.  These  movements  afford  a  means  whereby  one  creature  can 
communicate  with  another.  Primarily  iu  their  origin,  the  movements  of  expression  are  reflex 
niotor  phenomena  ;  when  they  are  produced  for  purposes  of  explanation,  tliey  are  voluntary 
imitations  of  this  rettex.  Besides  the  emotional  movements,  impressions  upon  tire  sense-organs 
produce  characteristic  reflex  movements,  which  may  bo  used  for  purposes  of  expression  (Oeiger), 
e.g.,  stroking  or  painful  stimulation  of  the  skin,  movements  after  smelling  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
or  disagreeable  odours,  the  action  of  sound  and  light,  ami  the  perception  of  all  kinds  of  objects. 

The  expression  of  the  emotions  occurs  iu  its  simplest  form  in  what  is  known  as  expression  by 
means  of  signs  or  pantomime  or  mimicry.  Another  means  is  the  imitation  of  sounds  by  tlie 
organ  of  speech,  constituting  t/iHMiafopocti),  e.g.,  the  hissing  of  a  stream,  the  roll  of  thunder, 
the  tumult  of  a  stunu,  whistling,  &•:.  Tlie  expression  of  speech  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
'     "         w  of  ideation  and  perccptif 
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different  sound*  in  different  languages  is  very  interesting.     Some  languages 
s)  have  no  labials  ;  in  some   Soutli  Sea  Islands  no  laryngeal    sounds  are 


{e.g.,   of  the  Huron*}  have  no  labials  ;  in  sonic   Soutli  Sea  Islands  no  laryngeal    f 

spoken  ;  /  is  absent  in  Sanscrit  and  Finnish  ;  the  short  e,  0,  and  tbe  soft  sibilants  in  Sanscrit ; 

rf,  in  Chinese  and  Mexican  ;  1,  in  many  Polynesian  languages  ;  r,  in  Chinese,  ftc. 

Voice  in  Animals. — Animals,  more  especially  the  higher  forms,  can  express  their  emotions 
by  facial  sud  other  gestures.  The  vocal  organs  of  mammals  arc  essentially  tbe  same  as  those 
of  man.  Special  resonance  organs  occur  in  the  orang-outang,  mandril,  macacos,  and  mycetes 
monkeys,  iu  the  form  of  large  cheek  pouches,  which  can  be  inflated  with  air,  and  open  between 
the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone. 

Birds  have  an  upper  (larynx)  and  a  lower  larynx  {syrinx} ;  the  latter  is  placed  at  tbe 
bifurcation  of  the  trsehea,  and  is  the  true  vocal  organ.  Two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  (three 
in  singing  birds)  project  into  each  bronchus,  and  are  rendered  tense  by  muscles,  and  are  thus 
adapted  to  serve  for  the  production  of  voice. 

Amongst  reptiles,  the  tortoises  produce  merely  a  sniffing  sound,  which  in  the  Etnya  has  a 
peculiar  pining  character.  The  blind  snakes  are  voiceless,  the  chameleon  and  the  lizards  have 
a  very  feeble  voice ;  the  cayman  and  crocodile  emit  a  feeble  roaring  sound,  which  is  lost  in 
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some  adults  owing  to  changes  in  the  larynx.  The  snakes  have  no  special  vocal  organs,  but  by 
forcing  out  air  from  their  caj>actous  lung,  they  make  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  which  in  some 
species  is  loud.  Amongst  amphibians,  the  frog  has  a  larynx  provided  with  muscles.  The 
sound  emitted  without  any  muscular  action  is  a  deep  intermittent  tone,  while  more  forcible 
expiration,  with  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  constrictors,  causes  a  clearer  continuous  sound. 
The  male,  in  Ran  a  esculents,  has  at  each  side  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a  sound-bag,  which 
can  bo  in  Hated  with  air  and  acts  as  a  resonance  chamber.  The  "croaking"  of  the  male  frog  is 
quite  characteristic.  In  Pijta,  the  larynx  is  provided  with  two  cartilaginous  rods,  which  are 
tnrown  into  vibration  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  act  like  vibrating  rods  or  the  limbs  of  a  tuning- 
fork.  Some  fishes  emit  sounds,  either  by  rubbing  together  the  upper  and  lower  pharyngeal 
bones,  or  by  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  swimming  bladder,  mouth,  or  anus. 

Some  insects  cause  sounds  partly  by  forcing  the  expired  air  through  their  stigmata  provided 
with  muscular  reeds,  which  are  thus  thrown  into  vibration  (liees  and  many  diptcra).  The 
wings,  owing  to  the  rapid  contraction  of  their  muscles,  may  also  cause  sounds  (flies,  cockroach, 
bees).  The  Sphinx  atropos  (death-head  moth)  forces  air  from  its  sucking  stomach.  In  others, 
sounds  are  produced  by  nibbing  their  legs  011  the  wing-cases  (Acridium),  or  the  wing-cases  on 
each  other  (Gry  11  us,  locust),  or  on  the  thorax  (Cerambyx),  on  the  leg  (Qeotrupes),  on  the  abdomen 
or  the  margin  of  the  wing  (Necrophorus).  In  Cicadaeiie,  membranes  are  pulled  upon  by 
muscles,  and  are  thus  caused  to  vibrate.  Friction  sounds  are  produced  between  the  cephnlo- 
thorax  and  the  abdomen  in  some  spiders  (Thcridium),  and  in  some  crabs  (Palinurus).  Some 
mollusca  (Pec ten)  emit  a  sound  on  sejiarating  their  shells. 

Historical. — The  Hippocratic  School  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  division  of  the  trachea 
abolished  the  voice,  and  that  the  epiglottis  prevented  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  larynx. 
Aristotle  made  numerous  observations  on  the  voice  of  animals.  The  true  cause  of  the  voice 
escaped  him  as  well  as  Galen.  Galen  observed  complete  loss  of  voice  after  double  pneumo- 
thorax, after  section  of  the  intercostal  muscles  or  their  nerves,  as  well  as  after  destruction  of 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  although  the  diaphragm  still  contracted.  He  gave  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  the  names  that  still  distinguish  them  ;  he  knew  some  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
and  asserted  that  voice  was  produced  only  when  the  glottis  was  narrowed.  He  compared  the 
larynx  to  a  flute.  The  weakening  of  the  voice,  in  feeble  conditions,  esi>ecially  after  loss  of 
blood,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Dodart  (1700)  was  the  first  to  explain  voice  as  due  to  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  by  the  air  passing  ltetween  them. 

The  production  of  vocal  sounds  attracted  much  attention  amongst  the  ancient  Asiatics  and 
Arabians— less  amongst  the  Greeks.  Pietro  Ponce  (t  1584)  was  the  first  to  advocate  instruction 
in  the  art  of  speaking  in  cases  of  dumbness.  Bacon  (1638)  studied  the  shape  of  the  mouth  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  various  sounds.  Kratzen stein  (1781)  made  an  artificial  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  vowel  sounds,  by  placing  resonators  of  various  forms  over  vibrating  reeds. 
Von  Kempelcn  (1769  to  1791)  constructed  the  first  speaking-machine.  Rob.  Willis  (1828) 
found  that  an  elastic  vibrating  spring  gives  the  vowels  in  the  series — U,  O,  A,  K,  I — according 
to  the  depth  or  height  of  its  tone  ;  further,  that  by  lengthening  or  shortening  an  artificial 
resonator  on  an  artificial  vocal  apparatus,  the  vowels  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  scries.  The 
newest  and  most  important  investigations  on  speech  are  by  Wheatstone,  v.  Helmholtz,  Donders, 
Briicke,  &c,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  context.     Hensen  succeeded  in  showing  exactly  the 

8 itch  of  vocal  tone,  thus : — The  tone  is  sung  against  a  Kbnig's  capsule  with  a  gas  flame. 
Opposite  the  flame  is  placed  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  horizontally,  and  in  front  of  one  of  its 
limbs  is  a  mirror,  in  which  the  image  of  the  flame  is  reflected.  When  the  vocal  tone  is  of  the 
same  number  of  vibrations  as  the  tuning-fork,  the  flame  in  the  mirror  shows  one  elevation,  if 
double,  /.f.,  the  octave,  2,  and  with  the  double  octave,  4  elevations. 


General  Physiology  of  the  Nerves  and 

Electro-Physiology. 


321.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NERVE  ELEMENTS.— The  nervous  elements 

present  two  distinct  forms : — 

I  Nerve-Fibres  i  ^on-inedullated.  IL  verve_Cellfl  f  Of  various  forms 

j.  nerve-*  lores.  <j  Mcdullate4  u.  «erve-ueus.  j     aud  functiong> 

An  aggregation  of  nerve-cells  constitutes  a  nerve-ganglion.  The  fibres  represent 
a  conducting  apparatus,  and  serve  to  place  the  central  nervous  organs  in  connection 
with  peripheral  end-organs.  The  nerve-cells,  however,  besides  transmitting 
impulses,  act  as  physiological  centres  for  automatic  or  reflex  movements,  and  also 
for  the  sensory,  perceptive,  trophic,  and  secretory  functions. 

1.  (1)  The  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  chiefly  in  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  although  they  are  not  confined  to  it;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
sympathetic  nerve-fibres.     They  occur  in  several  forms  : — 

1.  Primitive  Fibrils. — The  simplest  form  of  nerve-fibre,  which  is  visible  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  500  to  800  diameters  linear,  consists  of  primitive  nerve- 
fibrils.  They  are  very  delicate  fibres  (fig.  446,  1),  often  with  small  varicose 
swellings  here  and  there  in  their  course,  which,  however,  are  due  to  changes  post- 
mortem. They  are  stained  of  a  brown  or  purplish  colour  by  the  gold-chloride 
method,  and  they  occur  when  a  nerve-fibre  is  near  its  termination,  being  formed 
by  the  splitting  up  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre,  e.g.,  in  the  terminations 
of  the  corneal  nerves,  the  optic  nerve-layer  in  the  retina,  the  terminations  of  the 
olfactory  fibres,  and  in  a  plexiform  arrangement  in  non-striped  muscle  (p.  572). 
Similar  fine  fibrils  occur  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in 
the  finely  divided  processes  of  nerve-cells. 

2.  Naked  or  simple  axial  cylinders  (fig.  446,  2),  which  represent  bundles  of 
primitive  fibrils  held  together  by  a  slightly  granular  cement,  so  that  they  exhibit  very 
delicate  longitudinal  striation  with  fine  granules  scattered  in  their  course.  The 
best  example  is  the  axial  cylinder  process  of  nerve-cells  (fig.  446,  I,  z).  [The 
thickness  of  the  axis-cylinder  depends  upon  the  number  of  fibrils  entering  into*  its 
composition.] 

3.  Axis-cylinders  surrounded  with  Schwann's  sheath,  or  Remak's  fibres  (3-8 
to  6*8  fi  broad),  the  latter  name  being  given  to  them  from  their  discoverer  (fig. 
446,  3).  [These  fibres  are  also  called  pale  or  non-medullated,  and  from  their 
abundance  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  sympathetic]  They  consist  of  a 
sheath,  corresponding  to  Schwann's  sheath  [neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath, 
which  encloses  an  axial  cylinder ;  while  lying  here  and  there  under  the  sheath, 
and  between  it  and  the  axial  cylinder  are  nerve-corpuscles.  These  fibres  are 
always  fibrillated  longitudinally.]  The  sheath  is  delicate,  structureless,  and  elastic. 
Dilute  acids  clear  the  fibres  without  causing  them  to  swell  up,  while  gold  chloride 
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make*  them  brownish-red.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  the  sympathetic  nerves 
[*.;/.,  (tjilcniv],  and  in  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  All  nerves  in  the 
embryo,  as  well  an  the  nerves  of  many  invertebrate,  are  of  this  kind.  [According  to 
Kanvi.r,  these  fibres  do  not  possess  a  sheath,  but  the  nuclei  are  merely  applied 
to  tin'  surface,  or  slightly  emlx-dded  in  the  superficial  jiartn  of  the  fibre,  so  that 


Fig.  448, 
Primitive  filiiill*  ;   2,  axis-cylinder ;  3,  Reniak's  fibres 
medullated  fibre,  with  Schwann's  sheath  ;  c,  neurileii 
inbstance  oF  Schwann  ;  d,  cells  of  tlie  endon  curiam  ;  a,  ai 
7,  trail*  verso  section  of  nerve- fibrea  ;  B,  nerve-fibre  acted  01 
iufi  Frommann's  lines.     1,  mnltijioUr  nerve-cell  from  the 
|>roeeas ;  y,   protoplasmic  processes  —  to    the   right  of  it 


iiednllated  varicose  fibre  ;  6,  6, 
/,  I,  Ranvier's  nodes ;  b,  white 
xis-eylinder  ;  J1,  myelin  drops  ; 
u  with  silver  nitrate  and  show- 
niinal  eorrl  ;  7,  axial  cylinder 
bipolar  cell.     II,  peripheral 


capsule.     Ill,  ganglionic  cell,  with  0 


they  belong  to  the  fibre  itself.  These  fibres  also  branch  and  form  an  anastomosing 
network  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  (fig.  447).  This  the  medullated  fibres  never  do. 
These  fibres,  when  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  never  show  any  crosses.  The 
branched  forms  occur  in  the  ordinary  nerves  of  distribution,  and  they  are  numerous 
in  the  vagus,  but  the  olfactory  nerves  have  a  distinct  sheath  which  is  nucleated.] 
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(2)  Medullated  fibres  occur  also  in  several  forms  :— 
4.  Axis-cylinders,  or  nerve-fibrils,  covered  only  by  a  medullary 
white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  met  with  in  the  white 
and  grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  optic1 
and  auditory  nerves.     These  meihtllated  n«rve-jibrt>,  without 
an;/  iiritrilentmo,  often  show  after  death  varicose  swellings 
in  their  course  [due  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid  between 
the  medulla  of  myelin  and  the  axis-cylinder].     Hence  they 
are  called  varicose  fibres.      [The  varicose  appearance   is 
easily  produced   by  squeezing  a  small  piece  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  between  a  slide  and  a  cover-glass. 
These  fibres  form  the  white  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  it 
was  formerly  stated  that  nitrate  of 
silver  did  not  reveal  any  crosses,  and 
that  there  are  no  mules  of  Ranvier. 
Recent    researches,    however,    have 
shown  that  these  fibres  of  the  conl 
are    provided  with    Ranvier's  nodes 
and  also  with  incisures.    When  acted 
upon   by  coagulating   reagents,  e.g., 
ehromic  acid,  the  medullary  sheath 
appears  laminated,  so  that  on  trans- 
verse section,  when  the  axis-cylinder 
is  stained,  it  is  surrounded  by  con- 
centric circles  (fig.  447). 

si.  Medullated  Nerve-Fibres  with 
Schwann's  Sheath  (fig.  446,  5,  6). 
— These  are  the  most  complex  nerve- 
fibres,  and  are  10  to  226  p.  [y^rs 
to  jyj\nr  inch]  broad.  They  are  most 
numerous  in,  and  in  fact  they  make 
up  the  great  mass  of,  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  although  they  nre  also 
present  in   the  sympathetic   nerves. 


Oi*-(     a- 


Fig.  447. — TraiiHversc  section  of  the  iicrve- fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  axis-cylinders  like  (lots 
suiToimded  by  a  clear  space  (myelin).  Fig.  418. — Remak's  fibre  from  vagus  of  dog. 
b,  fibrils  ;  H,  nucleus  ;  p,  protoplasm  surrounding  it  Fig.  449. — Scheme  of  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  of  n  rabbit  acted  on  by  oamic  acid  ;  the  incisures  are  omitted,      x  400. 

[When  examined  in  the  fresh  and  living  condition  in  situ,  they  appear  refractive 
and  homogeneous  (Ranvitr,  Stirling) ;  but  if  acted  upon  by  reagents,  they  are  not 
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only  refractive,  but  exhibit  a  double  contour,  the  margin*  being  dark  and  well 
defined.]     Each  fibre  consists  of — 

[1.  Schwann's  sheath,  neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath  ; 

2.  White  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  or  myelin  ; 

3.  Axis-cylinder  composed  of  fibrils   and   surrounded  by  a  sheath  called  the 

axilemma; 

4.  Nerve-corpuscles.] 

A.  The  axis-cylinder,  which  occupies  |  to  \  of  the  breadth  of  the  fibre,  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  nerve,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre  like  the  wick  in  the 
centre  of  a  candle  (fig.  446,  6,  a).  Its  usual  shape  is  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  it 
is  flattened  or  placed  eccentrically — [this  is  most  prolmbly  due  to  the  hardening 
process  employed].  Tt  is  composed  of  fibrils  [united  by  cement  or  stroma  ;  they 
become  more  obvious  near  the  terminations  oi  the  nerve,  or  after  the  action  of 
reagents,  which  sometimes  cause  the  fibrils  to  appear  beaded.  It  is  quite  trans- 
parent, ami  stains  deeply  with  carmine  or  logwood],  while  during  life  its  consistence 
is  semi-fluid.  According  to  Kupffer,  a  fluid — "  neuro-plasma  " — lies  between  the 
fibrils  [while,  according  to  other  observers,  the  whole  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  an 
elastic  sheath  peculiar  to  itself  and  composed  of  neuro-keratin.  This  sheath  is 
called  by  Kiihne,  the  axilemma.  Each  axis-cylinder  is  an  enormously  long 
process  of  a  ganglionic  cell].  Chloroform  and  collodion  render  it  visible,  while  it 
is  most  easily  isolated  as  a  solid  rod  by  the  action  of  nitric*  acid  with  excess  of 
potassium  chlorate. 

Frommann's  Lines. — When  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  Frommann  okserved 
transverse  markings  on  the  axis-cylinder,  but  their  significance  is  unknown  (fig. 
446,  8).  [These  markings  consist  of  alternate  darker  and  lighter  narrow  transverse 
bars  on  the  axis-cylinder,  and  are  seen  when  a  nerve  is  steeped  for  a  long  time  in 
silver  nitrate.  They  are  readily  made  visible  in  this  wav  in  the  nerve-fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  indeed,  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord.] 

B.  The  white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath  or  myelin,  surrounds 
the  axis-cylinder,  like  an  insulating  medium  around  a  telegraph  wire.  In  the 
]K?rfectly  fresh  condition  it  is  quite  homogeneous,  highly  glistening,  bright,  and 
refractive  ;  its  consistence  is  semi-fluid,  so  that  it  oozes  out  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
fibres  in  spherical  drops  (fig.  446,  x\  [myelin  drops,  which  are  always  marked  by 
concentric  lines,  are  highly  refractive,  and  best  seen  when  a  fresh  nerve  is  teased  in 
salt  solution].  After  death,  or  after  the  action  of  reagent*,  it  shrinks  slightly  from 
the  sheath,  so  that  the  fibres  have  a  double  contour,  while  the  substance  itself 
breaks  up  into  smaller  or  larger  droplet*,  due  not  to  coagulation  (Pertik),  but,  accord- 
ing to  Toldt,  to  a  process  like  emulsification,  the  drops  pressing  against  each  other. 
Thus,  the  fibre  is  broken  up  into  masses,  so  that  it  has  a  characteristic  appearance 
(fig.  446,  6).  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  cerebrin  and  lecithin,  which  swell  up 
to  form  myelin-like  forms  in  warm  water.  It  also  contains  fatty  matter,  so  that 
these  fibres  are  blackened  by  osmic  acid,  [while  boiling  ether  extracts  cholesterin 
from  them].  Chloroform,  ether,  and  benzin,  by  dissolving  the  fatty  and  some 
other  constituents  of  the  fibres,  make  them  very  transparent.  [Some  observers  de- 
scribe a  fluid  lying  between  the  medulla  and  the  axis-cylinder. J 

C.  The  Sheath  of  Schwann,  or  the  neurilemma,  lies  immediately  outside  of 
and  invests  the  white  sheath  (fig.  446,  6,  c),  and  is  a  delicate  structureless  mem- 
brane, comparable  to  the  sarcolemma  of  a  muscular  fibre. 

D.  Nerve-Corpuscles. — At  fairly  wide  intervals  under  the  neurilemma,  and 
lying  in  depressions  between  it  and  the  medullary  sheath,  are  the  nucleated  nerve- 
corpuscles,  which  are  readily  stained  by  pigments  (fig.  449).  [They  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  muscle-corpuscles,  the  nuclei  being  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of 
protoplasm  which  sometimes  contains  pigment.     They  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
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muscle]  [Adamkiewicz  descrilxis  nerve-corpuscles,  or  "  demilunes  "  u 
neurilemma,  ipiite  distinct  from  tin.-  ordinary  nerve-corpuscles.  They  an 
yellow  by  saffranin,  while  the  ordinary  neiroooipuBeUs 
are  stained  by  methyl-anil  in.] 

Eanvier'B  Nodes  .a  Constrictions. — The  neurilemma 
tonne  in  broad  fibres  at  longer,  and  tn  narrower  ones  «" 
at  shorter  iiibervnlK,  the  nodes  rtf  constrictions  of 
Eanvier  (fig.  44fi,  6,  f,  ' ;  fig.  449  ;  fig.  450,/*).  They 
nre  constrictions  which  occur  nt  regular  intrrviils  along 
u  ncrvc-ribre  ;  at  them  the  white  Bruntanee  of  Schwann 
is  interrupted,  so  that  the  -heath  of  Schwann  lies  upon 
the  axis-cylinder  [or  its  elastic  sheath]  at  the  nodes. 
I'ln-  part  of  the  nerve  lying  between  any  two  nodes  is  i 
Balled  1111  interannular  or  inter-nodal  segment,  ami 
each  such  segment  contains  one  or  toon  nuclei,  so  that 
some  observers  look  upon  the  whole  segment  as  equiva- 
lent to  one  tell.  ft 

The  function  of  the  nodes  seems  to  he  to  permit  the 
diffnrioo  "f  plasma  through  th 
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fibre  only  at  the  nodes, 

and  stains  the  axis-cylinder  re.l,  1I1I gU 

it  does  not  diffuse  readily  throngh  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann.] 

Incisures  (of  Schmidt  and  Lanter 
maim). — Each  interni  miliar  segment  iii 
!i  stretched  nerve  shows,  running  across 
ill.    white  substance,  a  iiunihci  of  oblique 

lines,  which  are  called  incisures  (iigs, 
450,  451).  They  indicate  that  the  seg- 
ment is  built  up  of  a  series  of  conical 
sections,  each  of  which  is  levelled  at 
its  ancle,  and  the  bevels  arc  arranged  in 
an  imbricate  manner,  the  one  over  the 
other,  while  the  slight  interval  between 
them  appears  as  an  incisure.  Each 
suih  section  of  the  white  mutter  is 
railed  a  cylinder  cone  (Kuhnt). 

Neuro-Eeratin    Sheath.  -  According 
to  Ewald  and  Kiiline,  the  axis-cylinder, 
odd llated  m    wen    aa    the    white    substance    of 
IwkeuM     by"  Hohwanri     is    covered    with    an. E«eea- 
wiiiiufcH.    /'«.   Slvcly     delicate     sheatli,     consisting     irf 
BanvWaaoaa;   PWWrpJbswfin,   and   the   tVO  sheaths  are 
connected  by  numerous  transverse  am] 
obliijiic     fibrils,     which     permeate     the 
white  substance.      [The  myelin  seems  to  lie  in  the  interstices  of  this  meshwork.] 

[Rod-like  Structures  in  Myelin. — If  a  nerve  be  hardened  in  aitimimiiim  fltrt>ntate 

(,,v  f.in-ir  rt'-i'l),  M'Csrthy  has  shown  that   the  myelin  exhibits  cut-like  structures 

bating  from   the  axis  cylinder  outwards,   which   are  stained   with   logwood   and 

carmine.     The  rods  arc  probably  not  distinct  from  each  other,  hut  arc  perhaps  part 

of  the  neurokeratin  network  already  described.] 


Fig.  451. 
Mcdallated  iieivc-libres  (with 
osmtc  acid),  n,  axis-cylinder; 
j,  sheath  of  Schwann  ;  ", 
nucleus ;  )i,  j>,  granular  sub- 
stance at  ihi  |ioles  of  the 
nucleus ;  r,  r,  Knnvier'a 
UOdM  when  the  medullary 
(heath  is  iiitn  :  ri!]i[.-.t  .1111! 
the  axis- cylinder  SMttAtj 
(il  Wchumlt. 
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Action  of  Nitrate  of  Silver.— When  a  anal]  mm,  r.-j.,  the  inten  ostal  nerve 
is  at' ted  on  by  silver  nitmUr,  it  is  Been  to  be  covered  by  an  endothelial 
posed  nf  flattened  endothelial  cells  (fig.   452),  while  the   nerv*-fiJbna 


of 
At 

exhibit    crosses    along    tlii-iu    i 
Bum  cvoMea  lid-  doe  t>»  the  pamtntMaii  of  i li«- 

silver   solution  at    the   nodes,   where    it  stains    the 

i'.-i !  snlistutiee  tmd  also  purl  of  the.  nxis-eylinder, 

■0  that    the    hitter    sometimes    exhibits    transverse 
pttrminga  called  FrotumamiB  lines  (fig,  446,  8).] 

[New  Methods.  —  Much  progress  has  recently 
Men  nude  in  tracing  the  souse  of  medollatoa 
nerra-fibrea  by  Hie  iietimi  of  new  si;iiniii;„>  ivn^-nt-  : 
thus  ncid  fuel  win  stains  the  myelin  deeply,  Iruvin- 
lb.'  otbai  parti  unntainj d ;  it  leaat,  ii  mb  be  n 
manipulated  as  to  yield  this  result.  Weigerfs 
Method  and  its  inodiiuatioii*  have  yielded  most 
important  reatdta,  and  proved  thai  medulluted 
nerve-fibrea  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  motm! 
mivous  ayatam  where  they  euunot,  lie  ensn  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  nerve-tissue  is  burdened  in  ■ 
solution  of  it  chromium  milt,  and  placed  in  a  hulf- 
.■•iilm'uli'd    solution    of    inprie    aeetate  ;    it    is    then 

stained  with    Utj,'ivoml,  and  ufter wards*    the  elements  Fig.  W& 

iii"  diSBrentialed  by  steeping  the  sections  in  a  w>ln-  lutervoBtalnem  of »  mouse  (single 
tion    of     ferrieyanide   of    iH.tu.sl,    and    borax.      The      r^-tihwof  iH-rve-tibw)  ataiiieij 
..     ■        .     '     .      ,  '   .  ..    ,  ,  wtthsi  Ivor  iiitni  I-.      ■,ii.li.rli'lii[ 

myelin  ia  coloured  a  Logwood  tint.]  ihmt]l  staintlli  ilul  60mc  ,lolU,, 

la  lli.'  spinal  nerves,  tliose  fibres  are  thickest  which  have       "[  Kaaviev  iiidicut.'l  by  ore  UN, 
tin-    leanest    oonns    before    they    reach    their    uml-orgau 

.'.lull;    these    ".iii^linii-crlli    ;iiv    largest   whidi    Mini    mil  the    longest   nerve-fibres 


ml         -,   , 


Fig.  45a. 
noli  nerve  (median),     qj,  epinourium  ;  jk,  perineurium;  a',  endou  curium. 


fi.riyj).     [Caskell   finds    that  the    longest    nerves  are    not  necessarily  the    tliieJteat.   for   the 
visceral  nerves  in  the  ragiu  are  small  nerves,  and  yet  run  a  very  long  course.] 
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Division  of  Nerves. — Meclullated  nerve-fibres  run  in  the  nerve-trunks  without 
dividing ;  but  when  they  approach  their  termination  they  often  divide  dichotomously 
[at  a  node],  giving  rise  to  two  similar  fibres,  but  there  may  be  several  branches  at 
a  node  (fig.  454,  /).  [The  divisions  are  numerous  in  motor  nerves  to  striped 
muscles.]  In  the  electrical  nerves  of  the  malapterurus  and  gymnotus,  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  Schwann's  sheaths  round  a  nerve,  so  that  a  nerve-fibre  is  as 
thick  as  a  sewing-needle.  Such  a  fibre,  when  it  divides,  breaks  up  into  a  bundle 
of  smaller  fibres. 

[Nerve-Sheaths. — A  nerve-trunk  consists  of  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  of  nerve- 
tibres.  The  bundles  are  held  together  by  a  common  connective-tissue  sheath  (fig. 
453,  ep)9  the  epineurium  [sometimes  called  the  perineurium  externum,  general 
perineurium,  or  in  the  older  writers  neurilemma],  which  contains  the  larger  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  sometimes  fat  and  plasma  cells.  Each  bundle  is  sur- 
rounded with  its  own  sheath  or  perineurium  (j)e),  which  consists  of  lamellated 
connective-tissue  disposed  circularly,  and  between  the  lamellae  are  lymph-spaces 
lined  by  flattened  endothelial  plates.  These  lymph-spaces  may  be  injected  from 
and  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  {Key  awl  Retzins).]  The  nerve-fibres  within 
any  bundle  are  held  together  by  delicate  connective-tissue,  which  penetrates 
between  the  adjoining  fibres,  constituting  the  endoneurium  (ed).  It  consists  of 
delicate  fibres  with  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (fig.  446,  6,  *7),  and  in  it 
lie  the  capillaries,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  to  form  elongated 
open  meshes. 

[Henle's  Sheath. — When  a  nerve  is  traced  to  its  distribution,  it  branches  and  becomes  smaller, 
until  it  may  consist  only  of  a  few  bundles  or  even  a  single  bundle  of  nerve-fibres.  As  the  bundle 
branches,  it  has  to  give  off  part  of  its  lamellated  sheath  or  perineurium  to  each  brand),  so  that, 
as  we  i>ass  to  the  periphery,  the  smaller  bundles  are  surrounded  by  few  lamellae.  In  a  bundle 
containing  only  a  few  fibres,  this  sheath  may  be  much  reduced,  or  may  consist  only  of  thin, 
flattened,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  with  a  few  fibres.  A  sheath  surrounding  a  few  nerve- 
fibres  is  called  Henle's  Sheath  by  Ranvier.] 

[Nervi  Nervorum. — Marshall  and  V.  Horsley  have  shown  that  the  nerve-sheaths  are  provided 
with  special  nerve-fibres,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  endowed  with  sensibility.] 

Development  of  Nerve-Fibres. — At  first  nerve-fibres  consist  only  of  fibrils,  i.e.t  of  axis- 
cylinders,  which  become  covered  with  connective  substance,  and  ultimately  the  white  substance 
of  Schwann  is  developed  in  some  of  them.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  fibres  takes  place  by 
elongation  of  the  individual  "  interannular  "  segments,  and  also  by  the  new  formation  of  these 
(Vipnal).  [Medullated  nerve-fibres  are  derived  from  the  epiblast.  The  axis-cylinders  of  those 
of  the  anterior  root  grow  from,  and  are  in  reality,  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerve-cejls— called 
neuroblasts  in  their  early  stago.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  grow  from  the 
nerve-cells  or  neuroblasts  of  the  rudiment  of  the  spinal  ganglion.  The  axis-cylinder  processes, 
which  ultimately  form  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  appear  about  the  fourth  week  of  the 
human  foetus.  They  grow  slowly  and  do  not  reach  the  tips  of  the  toes  or  fingers  until  after  the 
second  month  (His).] 

II.  Ganglionic  or  Nerve-Cells  [vary  much  in  size  and  general  characters.  They 
may  have  one  pole,  when  they  are  unipolar  (spinal  ganglion  cells) ;  or  two  poles — 
bipolar  (spinal  ganglion  cells  of  fishes) ;  or  many  poles,  when  they  are  multipolar 
(cells  of  the  spinal  cord).] — 1.  Multipolar  nerve-cells  (fig.  446,  I)  occur  partly 
as  large  cells  (100  /a),  and  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  as  in  the  anterior  horn  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  in  a  different  form  in  the  cerebellum,  and  partly  in  a  smaller 
form  (20  to  10  ft)  in  the  posterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  many  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  in  the  retina.  They  may  be  spherical,  ovoid,  pyra- 
midal [cerebrum],  pear-  or  flask-shaped  [cerebellum].  (1)  Each  cell  is  provided  with 
numerous  branched  processes,  which  gives  the  cells  a  characteristic  appearance. 
[Deiters  isolated  such  cells  from  the  anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  this  special  form  of  cell  is  sometimes  called  "  Deiters*  cell "  (fig.  446, 1).l 
Those  of  the  spinal  cord  are  devoid  of  a  cell  envelope,  are  of  soft  consistence,  and 
exhibit  a  fibrillated  structure,  which  may  extend  even  into  the  processes.  Fine 
granules  lie  scattered  throughout  the  cell-substance  between  the   fibrils.     Not 
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(infrequently  yellow  or  brown  granules  of  pigment  are  also  found,  either  collected 

at  certain  parte  in  the  cell  or  scattered  throughout  it.     The  relatively  large  nucleus 

consist*  of  a  clear  envelope  enclosing  a  resistant  substance.     It  does  not  appear  to 

havo  a  membrane  in  youth  (Schwalbe).     Within  the  nucleus  lies  the  nucleolus, 

which  in  the  recent  condition  is  angular,  provided  with  processes  and  capable  of 

motion,    but  after  death  is  highly  refractive  and  spherical.     (2)  Each  cell  ia 

provided  with  one  unbranched  process,  constituting  the  axial-cylinder  process 

(I,  z)  which  remains  unbranched,  but  it  eoons  becomes  covered  with  the  white 

substance  of  Schwann,  and  the  other  sheaths  of  a 

medullated    nerve,    so    that    it   becomes    the    axial 

cylinder   of   a   nerve- fibre.      Thus    a   nerve-fibre   is 

merely  an  excessively  long,  unbranched  process  of  a 

nerve-cell  pushed  outwards  towards  the  periphery.] 

It  is  now  definitely  ascertained  that  the  cerebral  cells 

have  such  processes.     All  the  other  processes  divide 

very  frequently  until  they  form  a  branched,  root-like, 

complex  arrangement  of  the  finest  primitive  fibrils. 

These  are  called  protoplasmic  processes  (I,  //).     By 

means  of  these  processes  it  is  supposed  adjoining  cells 

are  brought  into  communication  with  each  other,  so 

that  impulses  can   be   conducted   from   one   cell   to 

another.     Further,  many  of  these  fibrils  approximate 

to  each  other,  and  join  together  to  form  axis-cylinders 

of  other    nerve-fibres.     The   most  recent  observers, 

however,  state  that  the  processes  of  neighbouring  cells 

do  not  anastomose,  they  merely  come  into  relation 

with  each  other.     [V.  Tlianholfer  states  that  he  lias 

traced  the  axis-cylinder  process  to  the  nucleus  and 

nucleolus.] 

[His,  Ford,  ami  other  observers  deny  the  existence  of  these 
anastomoses.  The  jH'ooessea  of  adjoining  ucrve-cells  merely 
approach  enuh  other,  hut  ilo  uot  actually  unite  with  each  other, 
there  beiug  always  an  iti termed iato  substance  between  them.] 

2.  Bipolar  ceBs  are  best  developed  in  fishes,  a.;/., 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  skate,  and  in  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  of  the  pike,  They  appear  to  be  nucleated, 
fusiform  enlargements  of  the  axis-cylinder  (fig.  440, 
on  the  right  of  I).  The  white  substance  often  stops 
short  on  each  side  of  the  eidargement,  but  sometimes 
the  white  substance  and  the  sheath  of  Schwann  pass 
over  the  enlargement. 

3.  Herve-CeUB  with  Connective-tissue  capsules  ttill  from  the  Gasserisn  ganglion. 
occur  in  (he  pcriph™!  pngli.  of  m..  (tig  446,  II),  SJBgJ SSSSiS" 
The  soft  body  of  the  cell,  which  is  provided  with 

several  processes,  is  covered  by  a  thick,  tough  capsule  composed  of  several  layers 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles ;  while  the  inner  surface  of  the  composite  capsule  is 
lined  by  a  layer  of  delicate  endothelial  cells  (fig.  454).  The  body  of  the  cells  in 
the  spinal  ganglia  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  (Flemming).  The  capsule 
is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre. 

Rawitz  and  G.  Retzius  find  that  the  cells  of  tho  spinal  ganglia  are  unipolar,  the 
outgoing  fibre  taking  a  half-turn  within  the  capsule  before  it  leaves  the  cell  (fig. 
454).  Retzius  [and  Ranvicr]  observed  the  process  to  divide  like  a  T.  Perhaps 
this  division  corresponds  to  the  two  processes  of  a  bipolar  cell.  The  jugular 
ganglion  and  plexus  gangliiformia  vagi  in  man  contain  only  unipolar  cells,  so  that, 
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in  this  respect,  they  may  be  compared  to  spinal  ganglia.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  while  the  ciliary,  sphenopalatine,  otic,  and  submaxillary 
ganglia  structurally  resemble  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

4.  Ganglionic  cells  with  spiral  fibres  occur  chiefly  in  the  abdominal  sympa- 
thetic of  the  frog  (Beetle,  J.  Arnold).  The  body  of  the  cell  is  usually  pyriform  in 
shape,  and  from  it  proceeds  an  unbranched  straight  process  (fig.  446,  III,  n), 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve.  A  spiral  fibre  springs  from 
the  cell  (?  a  network),  emerges  from  it,  and  curves  in  a  spiral  direction  round  the 
former  (0).  The  whole  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  nucleated  capsule  (wi).  We  know 
nothing  of  the  significance  of  the  different  fibres.  According  to  Ehrlich,  the 
straight  fibres  conduct  in  a  centrifugal  and  the  spinal  process  in  a  centripetal 
direction. 

[Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  the  pyriform  cells  of  the  frog,  by 
the  use  of  methylene-blue  {Ehrlich,  Feist,  Smiriww).  This  substance  stains  certain  parts  of 
the  cell  when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the  stain  can  afterwards  be  fixed.  The  capsule 
remains  colourless,  and  from  the  body  of  the  cell  there  arises  a  straight  fibrillated  process. 
Round  the  cell  are  a  number  of  fine  fibrils,  pericellular  fibrils,  which  unite  to  form  the  spiral  fibre, 
which  is  much  finer  than  the  former,  and  stains  blue  with  methylene  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Usually  all  the  straight  fibres  from  adjoining  cells  run  in  one  direction,  and  all  straight 
fibres  in  the  opposite  direction.] 

322.  CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  NERVOUS 
SUBSTANCE. — 1.  Proteids. — Albumin  occurs  chiefly  in  the  axis-cylinder  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  ganglionic  cells.  Some  of  this  proteid  substance  presents 
characters  not  unlike  those  of  myosin  (§  293).  Dilute  solution  of  common  salt 
extracts  a  proteid  from  nervous  matter,  which  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
much  water  and  also  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  (Petrotcsky). 
Potash-albumin  and  a  (jlobulin-like  substance  are  also  present.  [Halliburton  finds 
that  the  proteids  of  nervous  matter  are  all  globulins ;  albumins,  albumoses,  and  pep- 
tones being  absent.]  Nuclein  occurs  especially  in  the  grey  matter  (§  250,  2),  while 
neuro-keratin,  a  body  containing  much  sulphur  and  closely  related  to  keratin, 
occurs  in  the  corneous  sheath  of  nerve-fibres  (p.  652).  If  grey  nervous  matter  be 
subjected  to  artificial  digestion  with  trypsin,  both  of  these  substances  remain  un- 
digested (Kiihne  ami  Ewald).  Pure  neuro-keratin  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
residue  with  caustic  potash.  The  sheath  of  Schwann  does  not  yield  gelatin,  but 
a  substance  closely  related  to  elastin  (§  250,  6),  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in 
being  more  soluble  in  alkalies.     The  connective-tissue  of  nerves  yields  gelatin. 

2.  Fats  and  other  allied  substances  soluble  in  ether,  more  especially  in  the  white 
matter : — 

(a)  Protagon,  which  contains  N  and  P,  is  similar  to  cerebrin,  and  is,  according 
to  its  discoverer,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  brain  (Liebreich). 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diacouow,  it  is  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  cerebrin.  [The 
investigations  of  Gamgeo  and  Blankenhorn  have  shown,  however,  that  protagon  is  a  definite 
chemical  body.  They  find  that,  instead  of  being  unstable,  it  is  a  very  stable  body.]  It  is  a 
glucoside,  and  crystalline,  and  can  be  extracted  from  the  brain  by  warm  alcohol,  and  when 
boiled  with  baryta  yields  the  decomposition-products  of  lecithin. 

(b)  Cerebrin,  free  from  phosphorus  (§  250,  3). 

Cerebrin  is  a  white  powder  composed  of  spherical  granules  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  at  80°  C.,  and  its  solutions  are  neutral.  When 
boiled  for  a  long  time  with  acids,  it  splits  up  into  a  left-rotatory  body  like  sugar,  and  another 
unknown  product.  Preparation. — Rub  up  the  brain  into  a  thin  fluid  with  baryta  water. 
Extract  the  separated  coagulum  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  extract  is  frequently  treated  with 
cold  ether  to  remove  the  cholesterin  ( W.  AfiUlcr).  Parkus  separated  from  cerebrin  its 
homologue,  homocerebrin,  which  is  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  clyster-like  body, 
encephalin,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water. 

(c)  Lecithin  and  its  decomposition-products — glycero-phosphoric  acid  and  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid  (§  251). 
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Lecithin  is  an  ethereal  coinnound  of  neurin,  in  which  the  latter  takes  the  place  of  the  alcohol. 
Neurin  (or  Cholin  —  C6Hj«N02)  is  a  strongly  alkaline,  colourless  fluid,  forming  crystalline 
salts  with  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  been  formed  synthetically  from 
glycol  and  trimethylamin.     Lecithin  is  a  salt  of  the  base  neurin. 

3.  The  following  substances  are  extracted  by  water : — Xanthin  and  hypoxan- 
thin  (ScJierer),  kreatin  (Lerch),  inosit  (TF.  Aluller),  ordinary  lactic  acid  (Gsckeidlen), 
acetic  and  formic  acids,  uric  acid  (?),  and  volatile  fatty  acids ;  leucin  (in  disease), 
urea  (in  uraemia),  and  a  substance  like  starch  in  the  human  brain  (Jafc).  All 
these  substances  are  for  the  most  part  products  of  the  regressive  metabolism  of  the 
tissues. 

Reaction. — Nervous  substance,  when  passive,  is  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  in 
reaction,  while  active  (?  and  dead)  it  is  acid  (Funke).  The  grey  matter  of  the 
brain,  when  quite  fresh,  is  alkaline  (Liebreich),  but  death  rapidly  causes  it  to  be- 
come acid  (Gscheidlen). 

The  reaction  of  nerve-fibres  varies  dining  life.  After  introducing  methylene-blue  into  the 
body  of  a  living  animal,  Ehrlich  found  that  the  axis-cylinder  became  blue,  i.e.,  in  those  nerves 
which  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  nerves  after  death  have  a  more  solid  consistence,  so  that  in  all  probability 
some  coagulation  or  change,  "nerve  rigor,"  comparable  to  the  stiffening  of  muscle, 
occurs  in  them  after  death,  while  at  the  same  time  a  free  acid  is  liberated  (§  295). 
If  a  fresh  brain  bo  rapidly  "broiled"  at  100°  C,  it,  like  a  muscle  similarly  treated, 
remains  alkaline  (§  295). 
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In  100  parts  of  ash,  Breed  found  potash  32,  soda  11,  magnesia  2,  lime  0*7,  NaCl  5,  iron  phos- 
phate 1*2,  fixed  phosphoric  acid  39,  sulphuric  acid  0*1,  silicic  acid  0'4. 

[Ptomaines  (§  166)  are  obtained  from  putrefying  brain.  They  have  an  effect  on  the  motor 
nerves  like  curare,  but  in  much  less  degree,  while  the  phenomena  last  for  a  much  shorter  time 
(Ouarcschi  and  Mosso)."\ 

Mechanical  Properties. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  mechanieal  properties  of 
nerve-fibres  is  the  absence  of  elastic  tension  according  to  the  varying  positions  of 
the  body.  Divided  nerves  do  not  retract;  such  nerves  exhibit  delicate,  microscopic, 
transverse  folds  [like  watered  silk],  or  Fontana's  transverse  markings. 

The  cohesion  of  a  nerve  is  very  considerable.  When  a  limb  is  forcibly  torn 
from  the  body,  as  sometimes  happens  from  its  becoming  entangled  in  machinery, 
the  nerve  not  unfrequently  remains  unsevered,  while  the  other  soft  parts  are 
ruptured.  [Tillaux  found  that  a  weight  of  110  to  120  lbs.  was  required  to  rupture 
the  sciatic  nerve  at  the  popliteal  space,  while  to  break  the  median  or  ulnar  nerve 
of  a  fresh  body,  a  force  equal  to  40  to  50  lbs.  was  required.  The  toughness  and 
elasticity  of  nerves  are  often  well  shown  in  cases  of  injury  or  gun-shot  wounds. 
The  median  or  ulnar  nerve  will  gain  15  to  20  centimetres  (6  to  8  inches)  before 
breaking.  Weir  Mitchell  has  shown  that  a  healthy  nerve  will  bear  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure  and  handling,  and,  in  fact,  the  method  of  nerve-stretching 
depends  upon  this  property  of  a  nerve-trunk.] 
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323.  METABOLISM  OF  NERVES. —Influence  of  Blood-Supply— We  know 

very  little  regarding  the  metabolic  processes  which  take  place  in  nerve-tissue.  Some 
extractives  are  obtained  from  nerve-tissue,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
decomposition-products  (p.  657).  It  has  not  been  proved  satisfactorily  that  during 
the  activity  of  nerves  there  is  an  exchange  of  O  and  C02.  That  there  is  an 
exchange  of  materials  within  the  nerves  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  com- 
pression of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nerves,  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  falls, 
and  is  restored  again  when  the  circulation  is  re-established.  Compression  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  causes  paralysis  and  numbness  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  while 
occlusion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  causes  almost  instantaneously  cessation  of  the 
cerebral  functions.  The  metabolism  of  the  central  nervous  organs  is  much  more 
active  than  that  of  the  nerves  themselves.  [If  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a  rabbit  l>c 
compressed  for  a  few  minutes,  the  hind  limbs  are  quickly  paralysed,  the  animal 
crawls  forward  on  its  fore-legs,  drawing  the  hind  limbs  in  an  extended  position 
after  it.]  The  ganglia  form  much  lymph.  According  to  Hodge,  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia  when  they  are  stimulated,  [i.e.,  by  stimulating  the  central  end  of  a 
divided  spinal  nerve  with  an  electrical  current]  can  be  distinguished  from  resting 
ganglionic  cells,  by  their  smaller  size,  the  presence  of  vacuoles  in  their  protoplasm 
as  well  as  by  their  smaller  nuclei. 

324.  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  NERVES— STIMULI.—  Nerves  possess  the 
property  of  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  by  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore, 
said  to  be  excitable  or  irritable.  The  stimuli  may  be  applied  to,  and  may  act 
upon,  any  part  of  the  nerve.  [Such  stimuli  as  act  on  a  nerve  in  any  part  of  its 
course  are  called  general  stimuli.  The  following  are  the  various  kinds  of  general 
Stimuli,  i.e.,  modes  of  motion,  which  act  upon  nerves : — 

1.  Mechanical,  e.g.,  pinching. 

2.  Thermal,  e.g.,  suddenly  raising  its  temperature. 

3.  Chemical,  e.g.,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 

4.  Physiological. 

5.  Electrical,  e.g.,  an  induction  shock. 

1.  Mechanical  stimuli  act  upon  nerves  when  they  are  applied  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  produce  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  nerve-particles,  e.g.,  a  blow, 
pressure,  pinching,  tension,  puncture,  and  section.  In  the  case  of  sensory  nerves, 
when  they  are  stimulated,  pain  is  produced,  as  is  felt  when  a  limb  "  sleeps,"  or 
when  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  When  a 
motor  nerve  is  stimulated,  motion  results  in  the  muscle  attached  to  the  nerve.  If 
the  continuity  of  the  nerve-fibres  be  destroyed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  the 
continuity  of  the  axial  cylinder  be  interrupted  by  the  mechanical  stimulus,  the 
conduction  of  the  impulse  across  the  injured  part  is  interrupted.  If  the  molecular 
arrangements  of  the  nerves  be  permanently  deranged,  e.g.,  by  a  violent  shock,  the 
excitability  of  the  nerves  may  be  thereby  extinguished. 

A  slight  blow  applied  to  the  radial  nerve  in  the  fore-arm,  or  to  the  axillary  nerves  in  the 
supraclavicular  groove,  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves. 
Under  pathological  conditions,  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  for  mechanical  stimuli  may  be 
increased  enormously. 

Tigerstedt  ascertained  that  the  minimal  mechanical  stimulus  is  represented  by  900  milligram- 
millimetres,  and  the  maximum  by  7000  to  8000.  Strong  stimuli  cause  fatigue,  but  the  fatigue 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  part  stimulated.  A  nerve  when  stimulated  mechanically  does  not 
become  acid.  Slight  pressure  without  tension  increases  the  excitability,  which  diminishes  after 
a  short  time.  The  mechanical  work  produced  by  an  excited  muscle  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus 
was  100  times  greater  than  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  mechanical  nerve-stimulus. 

Continued  pressure  upon  a  mixed  nerve  paralyses  the  motor  sooner  than  the 
sensory  fibres.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied  very  gradually,  the  nerve  may  be 
rendered  inexci table  without  manifesting  any  signs  of  its  being  stimulated 
(Fontana,  1758).     Paralysis,  due  to  continuous  pressure  gradually  applied,  may 
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occur  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  branchial  nerves ;  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  also  may  be  similarly  paralysed  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta. 

By  increasing  the  pressure  on  a  nerve  by  using  a  gradually  increasing  weight,  there  is  at  first 
an  increase  and  then  a  decrease  of  the  excitability.  Pressure  on  a  mixed  nerve  abolishes  reflex 
conduction  sooner  than  motor  conduction  {Kroneeker  and  Zedcrbaum). 

Nerve-stretching  is  employed  for  therapeutical  purjwses.  If  a  nerve  be  exposed  and 
stretched,  or  if  it  be  made  sufficiently  tense,  the  nerve  is  stimulated.  Slight  tension  increases 
the  reflex  excitability  {Schhich),  while  violent  extension  produces  a  temporary  diminution  or 
abolition  of  the  excitability  {Valentin),  The  centripetal  or  sensory  fibres  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
are  sooner  paralysed  thereby  than  the  centrifugal  or  motor  {Conrad),  During  the  process  of 
extension,  mechanical  changes  are  produced,  either  in  the  nerve  itself  or  in  its  end-organs, 
causing  an  alteration  of  the  excitability,  but  it  may  also  affect  the  central  organs.  The 
paralysis,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  forcible  stretching,  usually  rapidly  disapi»ears.  There- 
fore, when  a  nerve  is  in  an  excessively  excitable  condition,  or  when  this  is  due  to  an  inflam- 
matory tixatiou  or  constriction  of  the  nerve  at  some  part  of  its  course,  nerve-stretching  may 
be  useful,  partly  by  diminishing  the  excitability,  partly  by  breaking  up  the  inflammatory 
adhesions.  In  cases  where  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  gives  rise  to  epileptic  or  tetanic 
a/>rwww,  nerve-stretching  may  be  useful  by  diminishing  the  excitability  at  the  periphery,  in 
addition  to  the  other  effects  already  described.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  some  spinal 
affections,  which  may  not  as  yet  have  resulted  in  marked  degenerative  changes. 

Tetanomotor. — For  physiological  purposes,  a  nerve  may  be  stimulated  mechanically  by  meaus 
of  Heidcnhain's  tetanomotor,  which  is  simply  an  ivory  hammer  attached  to  the  prolonged  spring 
of  a  Neef's  hammer  of  au  induction  machine.  [A  more  delicate  form  of  this  instrument  was 
used  by  Tigerstedt  (§  335).]  The  rapid  vibration  of  the  hammer  communicates  a  series  of 
mechanical  shocks  to  the  nerve  upon  which  it  is  caused  to  beat.  Rhythmic  extension  of  a  nerve 
causes  contractions  and  even  tetanus. 

2.  Thermal  Stimuli — If  a  frog's  nerve  be  heated  to  45°  C,  its  excitability  is 
first  increased  and  then  diminished.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  is 
the  excitability,  and  the  shorter  its  duration  (Afanasieff).  If  a  nerve  be  heated  to 
50°  C.  for  a  short  time,  its  excitability  and  conductivity  are  abolished.  The  frog's 
nerve  alone  regains  its  excitability  on  being  cooled  (Pickford)  If  the  temperature 
be  raised  to  65°  C,  the  excitability  is  abolished  without  the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
traction, while  its  medulla  is  broken  up  (Eckhard).  Sudden  cooling  of  a  nerve  to 
5*  C.  acts  as  a  stimulus,  causing  contraction,  in  a  muscle,  while  sudden  heating  to 
40°  or  45°  0.  produces  the  same  result.  If  the  temperature  be  increased  still  more, 
instead  of  a  single  contraction  a  tetanic  condition  is  produced.  All  such  rapid 
variations  of  temperature  quickly  exhaust  the  nerve  and  kill  it.  If  a  nerve  be 
frozen  gradually,  it  retains  its  excitability  on  being  thawed.  The  excitabilit}"  lasts 
long  in  a  cooled  nerve  ;  in  fact,  it  is  increased  in  a  motor  nerve,  but  the  contrac- 
tions are  not  so  high  ami  more  prolonged,  while  the  conduction  in  the  nerve  takes 
place  more  slowly.  Amongst  mammalian  nerves,  the  afferent  and  vaso-dilator 
nerves  at  45°  to  50°  C.  exhibit  the  results  of  stimulation,  while  the  others  only 
show  a  change  in  their  excitability.  When  cooled  to  +  5°  C,  the  excitability  of 
all  the  fibres  is  diminished  (Griitzner). 

3.  Chemical  Stimuli  excite  nerves  when  they  act  with  a  certain  rapidity,  and 
thereby  alter  the  condition  of  the  nerve  (p.  588).  Most  chemical  stimuli  act  by 
first  increasing  the  nervous  excitability,  and  then  diminishing  or  paralysing  it. 
Chemical  stimuli,  as  a  rule,  have  less  effect  upon  sensory  than  upon  motor  fibres 
(Eckhard).  According  to  Griitzner,  the  inactivity  of  chemical  stimuli,  so  often 
observed  when  they  are  applied  to  sensory  nerves,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
non-simultaneous  stimulation  of  all  the  nerve-fibres.  Amongst  chemical  stimuli 
are — (a)  rapid  abstraction  of  water  by  dry  air,  blotting-paper,  exposure  in  a 
chamber  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  solutions  which  absorb 
fluids,  e.g.,  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkaline  salts  (XaCl  excites  only  motor 
fibres  in  mammals — Griitzner),  sugar,  urea,  concentrated  glycerin  (and  ?  some 
metallic  salts).  The  subsequent  addition  of  water  may  abolish  the  contractions, 
while  the  nerve  may  still  remain  excitable.     The  abstraction  of  water  first  increases 
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and  afterwards  diminishes  the  excitability.  The  {inhibition  of  wafer  diminishes  the* 
excitability,  (b)  Free  alkalies,  mineral  acids  (not  phosphoric),  many  organic  acids 
(acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  lactic),  and  most  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  "NVhile  the 
acids  act  as  stimuli,  only  when  they  are  somewhat  concentrated,  the  caustic  alkalies 
act  in  solutions  of  0*8  to  01  per  cent.  (KiiJine).  Neutral  potash  salts,  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  rapidly  kill  a  nerve,  but  they  do  not  excite  it  nearly  so  strongly  as  the 
soda  compounds.  Dilute  solutions  of  the  neutral  potash  salts  first  increase  and 
afterwards  diminish  it  (Ranhe),  as  can  be  shown  by  stimulation  with  an  induction 
shock  (Biedermann).  (c)  Various  chemical  substances,  e.g.,  dilute  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  bile,  bile-salts,  and  sugar.  These  substances  usually  excite  contractions, 
and  afterwards  rapidly  kill  the  nerve.  Ammonia,  lime-water,  some  metallic  salts, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  ethereal  oils  kill  the  nerve  without  exciting  it — at  least 
without  producing  any  contraction  in  a  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation.  [The 
nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  dipped  into  ammonia,  but  no  contrac- 
tion results,  while  the  slightest  traces  of  ammonia  applied  to  a  muscle  cause  con- 
traction.] Carbolic  acid  does  the  same,  although  when  applied  directly  to  the 
spinal  cord  it  produces  spasms.  These  substances  excite  the  muscles  when  they 
are  directly  applied  to  them.  Tannic  acid  does  not  act  as  a  stimulus  either  to 
nerve  or  muscle.  As  a  general  rule,  the  stimulating  solution  must  be  more  con- 
centrated when  applied  to  a  nerve  than  to  muscle,  in  order  that  a  contraction  may 
be  produced. 

[Methods. — If  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  of  a  frog's  limb  be  made,  and  a  straw  flag  (p.  587) 
attached  to  the  toes  while  the  femur  is  fixed  iu  a  clamp,  and  its  nerve  be  then  dipped  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the  toes  soon  begin  to  twitch,  and  by  and  by  the  whole  limb 
becomes  tetanic,  and  thus  keeps  the  straw  flag  extended.  The  effect  of  fluid  on  a  muscle  or 
nerve  is  easily  tested  by  fixing  the  muscle  in  a  clamp,  while  a  drop  of  the  fluid  is  placed  on  a 
greased  surface,  which  gives  it  a  convex  form.  The  end  of  the  muscle  or  nerve  is  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  cupola  of  the  drop  (KiiJtnc).] 

4.  The  Physiological  or  normal  stimulus  excites  the  nerves  in  the  normal 
intact  body.  Its  nature  is  entirely  unknown.  The  "  nerve-motion  "  thereby  set 
up  travels  either  iu  a  " centrifugal"  or  efferent  or  outgoing  direction  from  the 
central  nervous  system,  giving  rise  to  motion,  inhibition  of  motion,  or  secretion ;  or 
in  a  "centripetal"  or  afferent  or  ingoing  direction  from  the  specific  end-organs 
of  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  or  the  sensory  nerves.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
impulse  reaches  the  central  organs,  where  it  may  excite  sensation  or  perception, 
or  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  motor  areas,  and  be  conducted  in  a  centrifugal 
direction,  constituting  a  "reflex  stimulation"  (g  360).  A  single  physiological  nerve- 
impulse  travels  more  slowly  than  that  excited  by  the  momentary  application  of  an 
induction  shock  (Latin,  v.  Kries).  It  is  not  a  uniform  process  excited  by  varying 
intensity  and  greater  or  less  frequency  of  stimulation,  but  it  is  essentially  a  process 
varying  considerably  in  duration,  and  it  ma}'  even  last  as  long  as  ^  second  (v,  Kries). 

5.  Electrical  Stimuli. — [The  following  forms  of  electrical  stimuli  may  be 
used : — 

(1)  Constant  current,  which  may  be  made  or  broken  (§  328). 

(2)  Induction  shocks,  either  make  or  break  shocks  (§  329). 

(3)  Interrupted  current  (8  329).] 

The  electrical  current  acts  most  powerfully  upon  the  nerves  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  applied,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  (§  336) ;  in  a  similar  way,  any  ' 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  strength  of  a  constant  current  acts  as  a  stimulus.  If  an 
electrical  current  be  applied  to  a  nerve,  and  its  strength  be  very  gradually  increased 
or  diminished,  then  the  visible  signs  of  stimulation  of  the  nerve  are  very  slight. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  stimulation  is  more  energetic  the  more  rapid  the  variations  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  applied  to  the  nerve,  i.e.,  the  more  suddenly  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulating  current  is  increased  or  diminished  (du  Bois-lleymond). 
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An  electrical  current  must  have  a  certain  strength  or  liminal  intensity  before  it 
is  effective.  By  uniformly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  size  of  the 
contraction  increases  rapidly  at  first,  then  more  slowly  (Tiyerstedt  ami  Willliard). 

An  electrical  current,  in  order  to  stimulate  a  nerve,  must  have  a  certain  duration, 
it  must  act  at  least  during  0*0015  second  (Fick,  1863);  even  with  currents  of 
slightly  longer  duration,  the  opening  shock  may  have  no  effect.  If  the  duration  of 
the  closing  shock  of  a  constant  current  be  so  arranged  that  it  is  just  too  short  to 
be  active,  then  it  merely  requires  to  last  1  *3  to  2  times  longer  to  produce  the  most 
complete  effect  (Griinhagen). 

The  electrical  current  is  most  active  when  it  Hows  in  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve ; 
it  is  inactive  when  applied  vertically  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve  (Gal rani).  Similarly, 
muscles  are  incomparably  less  excited  bv  transverse  than  by  longitudinal  currents 
(Gmfri). 

The  greater  the  length  of  nerve  traversed  by  the  current,  the  /<vw  the  stimulus 
that  is  required  (Pfaff). 

Constant  Current  on  a  Nerve. — If  tin?  constant  current  be  used  as  a  nervous 
stimulus,  the  stimulating  effect  on  the  peripheral  terminations  of  sensory  nerves, 
e.g.,  tongue  or  skin,  is  most  marked  at  the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  the  cur- 
rent; during  the  time  the  current  passes  only  slight  excitement  is  perceived,  but,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  very  strong  currents  may  cause  very  considerable,  and 
even  unbearable,  sensations  [i.e.,  conformable  U)  the  rule  that  sudden  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  a  current  act  as  a  stimulus,  there  is,  if  the  current  be  strong 
enough,  a  sensation  on  making  (closing)  or  breaking  (opening)  the  constant 
current  or  on  lx>th  events.  If,  however,  the  current  be  strong,  then  sensations 
are  experienced  whilst  the  current  is  flowing.  This  is  different  from  what  obtains 
in  motor  nerves.]  If  a  constant  current  l>e  applied  to  a  motor  nerve,  the  greatest 
effect  is  produced  when  the  current  is  made  or  closed  [closing  or  make  contraction], 
and  when  it  is  broken  or  opened  [opening  or  break  contraction].  [Xo  contrac- 
tion takes  place  while  the  current  is  passing.  An  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  nerve  all  the  time  the  constant  current  is  flowing,  viz.,  the  condition  of 
electrotonus  is  set  up,  whereby  the  -physiological  properties  of  the  nerve  are 
greatly  modified  (§  333),  but  these  do  not  concern  us  at  present.]  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  while  the  current  is  passing,  the  stimulation  does  not  cease 
completely,  for,  with  a  certain  strength  of  stimulus,  the  muscle  remains  in  a  state 
of  tetanus  (galvanotonus  or  "closing  tetanus")  (Pfliiger).  For  the  effect  of  a 
constant  current  on  muscles,  see  p.  598.  With  strong  currents  this  tetanus  does 
not  appear,  chiefly  because  the  current  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  nerves, 
and  thus  develops  resistance,  which  prevents  the  stimulus  from  reaching  the 
muscle.  According  to  Hermann,  a  descending  current  applied  to  the  nerve,  at  a 
distance  from  the  muscles,  causes  this  tetanus  more  readily,  while  an  ascending 
current  causes  it  more  readily  when  the  current  is  closed  near  the  muscle.  The 
constant  current  is  said  by  (.iriitzner  to  have  no  effect  on  vaso-motor  and  secretory 
fibres. 

Over-maximal  Contraction. — By  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  electrical  stimulus 
applied  to  a  motor  nerve,  Fick  observed  that  the  muscular  contractions  -(height  of  the  lift)  at 
first  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  the  stimulus,  until  a  maximal  contraction  was 
obtained.  If  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  be  increased  still  further,  another  increase  of  the 
contraction  above  the  first-reached  maximum  is  obtained.  This  is  called  an  ••  over-maximal 
contraction."  Occasionally  between  the  first  maximum  and  the  second  there  is  a  diminution,  or 
indeed  absence  of,  or  gap  or  hiatus,  in  the  contractions.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  positive 
pole,  which  with  a  certain  strength  of  current  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  further  transmission 
of  the  excitement  (§  335).  On  continuing  to  increase  the  induction  current,  ultimately  a  stage 
is  reached  where  the  stimulation  at  the  negative  pole  again  becomes  stronger  than  the  block 
caused  at  the  positive  pole,  and  this  overcomes  the  latter.  The  contractions  before  the  gap 
are  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  induction  current  (their  latent  period  is  short) ;  the 
contractions  (long  latent  period,  like  that  after  all  opening  shocks—  JFaller),  after  the  gap,  are 
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caused  by  the  disappearance  of  the  induction  current,  i.e.,  by  polarisation  ;  this  is  added  to 
the  stimulation  proceeding  from  the  negative  pole,  which  after  the  gap  overcomes  the 
inhibition  at  the  jiositive  pole,  and  excites  the  over-maximal  contractions  (Tigerstcdt  and 
milliard). 

Tetanus. — If  single  electrical  shocks  either  from  a  constant  current  or  induced 
shocks  of  short  duration  be  rapidly  applied  after  each  other  to  a  nerve,  tetanus  in 
the  corresponding  muscle  is  produced  (§  298,  III.). 

A  motor  nerve  has  a  greater  specific  excitability  for  electrical  stimuli  than  the 
muscle-substance.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  feebler  stimulus  suffices  to 
excite  a  muscle  when  applied  to  the  nerve  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  muscle 
directly,  as  occurs  when  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves  are  paralysed  by 
curare v(§  296,  2,  lhwnthal). 

Soltmann  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  new-born  animals 
for  electrical  stimuli  is  less  than  in  adults.  The  excitability  increases  until  the  5th 
to  10th  month. 

Unequal  Excitability  of  a  Nerve. — Under  certain  circumstances,  the  nearer  the 
part  of  the  motor  nerve  stimulated  lies  to  the  central  nervous  system,  the  greater 
is  the  effect  produced  (contraction) ;  [or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  further  the 
point  of  a  nerve  which  is  stimulated  is  from  the  muscle,  the  stimulus  being  the 
same,  the  greater  is  the  contraction.    This  led  Pfliiger  to  his  "  avalanche-theory," 

?>.,  that  the  "  nerve-motion "  increases  in  the  nerve  as 
it  passes  towards  the  muscles.  This  effect  is  explained, 
however,  by  the  unequal  excitability  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  nerve.  Suppose  a  motor  nerve  in  a  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  of  a  frog  be  excited  with  the  same 
strength  of  stimulus,  e.g.,  by  very  weak  induction  shocks, 
at  a  point  near  the  muscle,  so  as  to  obtain  just  a  feeble 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  the  same  strength  of  stimulus 
applied  at  a  point  further  away  from  the  muscle  will  cause 
a  much  greater  con  traction  in  the  muscle.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  nerve-impulse  gaining  strength  as  it  traverses  a 
long  stretch  of  nerve,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
citability is  greater  at  parts  of  the  nerve  away  from  the 
muscle  than  at  parts  nearer  the  muscle,  i.e.,  the  excitability 
is  greatest  near  the  nerve-centre,  probably  because  of  the 
trophic  influence  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  on 
the  nerve-fibres.] 

[That  the  length  of  nerve  is  not  the  cause  is  shown  by 

experiment     &>.    Cd    ihe   followin„   oxp(.riment  of   Rutherford  on   the  reflex 

Kpinai  ("Oni  t  Oj  nrierent   ^^        ^^      .       -      „        -» 

nerve-fibre;  J/f  muscles;   movements  of  a  frog. J 

EL,   electrodes   at   A,        [Expose  the  whole  length  of,  but  do  not  divide,  one 

near   cord,   and   at   B  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  in  which  the  brain  is  destroyed. 

near  muscle.  »pjie  8Cja^c  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres. 

On  stimulating  the  nerve  at  any  part  of  its  course  the  limb  of  the  opposite 
side  contracts  reflexly.  The  reflex  contraction,  caused  on  stimulating  the  afferent 
or  sensory  nerve-fibres  at  A,  is  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  nerve  at  B.  In  the  latter  case  a  much  longer  stretch  of  nerve  is  traversed  by 
the  impulse  than  in  the  former,  yet  the  reflex  contraction  is  greater  in  the  former]. 

According  to  Fleischl,  all  parts  of  the  nerve  are  equally  excitable  for  chemical 
stimuli.  Further,  it  is  said  that  the  higher  placed  parts  of  a  nerve  are  more 
excitable  only  when  the  stimulating  current  passes  in  a  descending  direction ;  the 
reverse  is  the  case  when  the  current  ascends  {Hermann).  On  stimulating  a 
triiifory  nerve,  Rutherford  and  llallsten  found  that  the  reflex  contraction  was 
greater  the  nearer  the  stimulated  point  was  to  the  central  nervous  system. 
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Fig.  455. 
Scheme    of    Rutherford's 
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Unequal  Excitability  in  the  same  Nerve.—  Nerve-fibres,  even  when  functionally 
the  same  and  included  in  the  same  nerve-trunk,  are  not  all  equally  excitable.  Thus, 
feeble  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  causes  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  while  it  requires  a  stronger  stimulus  to  produce  contraction  of  the  extensors 
(Hitter,  1805,  Rollett).     According  to  Ritter,  the  nerves  for  the  flexors  die  first. 

Direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  in  curarised  animals  shows  that  the  flexors  contract  with 
a  feebler  stimulus  (but  also  fatigue  sooner)  thau  the  extensors  ;  the  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit 
are  also  more  excitable  than  the  red.  As  a  rule,  poisons  affect  the  flexors  sooner  than  the  ex- 
tensors. In  some  muscles  some  pale  fibres  are  preseut,  and  they  are  more  excitable  than  the 
red  (Griilz)icr)  (§  298).  If  a  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  ether,  on 
strong  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  flexion  occurs  (Griitzner,  Bowditch),  but,  if  the  current 
be  made  stronger,  extension  takes  place.  During  deep  ether- narcosis  strong  stimulation  of  the 
recurrent  nerve  causes  dilatation,  and  with  slight  narcosis,  narrowing  of  the  glottis  takes 
place  ;  dilatation  occurs  on  slight  stimulation  (Bowditch).  The  adductor  muscle  of  the  claw  of 
a  crayfish  is  relaxed  under  a  weak  stimulus,  but  it  contracts  when  a  strong  stimulus  is  applied 
to  it.     The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  muscle  which  opens  the  claw  (Bieilrnmi  an). 

Unipolar  Stimulation. — If  one  electrode  of  an  induction  apparatus  be  applied 
to  a  nerve,  it  may  act  as  a  stimulus.  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  called  this  "  unipolar 
induction  action."  It  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  electrical  current  to  and  from 
the  free  ends  of  the  open  induction  current  at  the  moment  of  induction.  [Unipolar 
induction  is  more  apt  to  occur  with  the  opening  than  the  closing  shock,  because 
the  former  is  more  intense.] 

Electrical  Stimuli  on  Muscle. — Upon  muscle,  electrical  stimuli  act  quite 
as  they  do  upon  nerves.  Electrical  currents  of  very  short  duration  have  no  effect 
upon  muscles  whose  nerves  are  paralysed  by  curare  (Eriicke),  and  the  same  is  true 
of  greatly  fatigued  muscles,  or  muscles  about  to  die  or  greatly  weakened  by 
diseased  conditions  (§  399).  [The  instantaneous  induction-shock  has  a  greater 
effect  on  the  labile  nerve  than  the  slower  less  intense  constant  current.  In  the 
case  of  a  muscle  whose  nerves  are  paralysed  by  curare  an  induction  shock  may 
fail  to  produce  a  contraction  when  applied  to  the  muscle,  but  the  constant  current 
may  do  so.  The  induced  shock  must  then  be  made  much  stronger  in  order  to 
excite  contraction.  Sometimes  in  man,  after  paralysis  of  motor  nerves,  the  constant 
current  may  excite  contractions  when  the  induced  current  fails.  A  strong  constant 
current  applied  to  a  curarised  muscle  causes  contraction  not  only  at  make  and 
break,  but  during  the  passage  of  the  current  the  muscle  also  remains  contracted 
(p.  598).  Smooth  muscle  is  more  readily  excited  by  the  constant  current  than 
by  an  induced  shock.] 

325.  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  EXCITABILITY.— DEGENERATION  AND 
REGENERATION  OF  NERVES.— 1.  The  continuance  of  the  normal  excit- 
ability in  the  nerves  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  nerves  themselves  and  a  due  supply  of  blood.  Insufficient  nutri- 
tion causes,  in  the  first  instance,  increased  excitability,  and  if  the  condition  be  con- 
tinued the  excitability  is  diminished  (§  339,  I.). 

When  the  physician  meets  with  the  signs  of  increased  excitability  0/  the  nerves,  under  bad  or 
abnormal  conditions  of  nutrition,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  stage  of  decrease 
of  the  nerve-energy.     Invigorating  measures  arc  required. 

If  the  terminal  nervous  apparatus  be  subjected  to  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its 
nutrition,  the  return  of  the  normal  nutritive  process  is  heralded  by  a  more  or  less 
marked  stage  of  excitement.  The  more  excitable  the  nervous  apparatus,  the 
shorter  must  be  the  duration  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  e.g.,  cutting  off  the 
arterial  blood-supply  or  interfering  with  the  respiration. 

2.  Fatigue  of  a  Nerve. — Continued  excessive  stimulation  of  a  nerve,  without 
sufficient  intervals  of  repose,  causes  fatigue  of  the  nerve,  and  by  exhaustion  rapidly 
diminishes  the  excitability.     A  nerve-trunk  is  more  slowly  fatigued  than  a  muscle 
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(BtrtUttM),  but  it  nrnviT.<  1111.1v  slowly  (S  301).      [Xervos  of  cold-blooded  animals 
(ffiKfodfth"*)  and  teammate  (Riwlitcfi)  may  be  tctani-eil  for  houn  without  becoming 
fatigued.] 
[T»  aliow  tint  a  rnnsele  ia  much  more  rapidly  fatigued  than  a  nerve,  llonistein  niniuyi'd 

two  iierpo-tmisclo  preparations  no  that  Ijotli  uiarvro  "ere  tctunim.'.l  sitirult :oiisly,  bat  tlirougli 

one  of  tliu  nerves  u  pi.hrUin^  constant  .■uvrciil  was  passed  In  means  of  iion-]>oliiri«atil<* 

electrodes  {S  32S),  so  iliut  tit ,ndition  r.f  nnc-lecttotomis  ^S  '-!.")  was  set  up  ill  this 

nerve,  and  thus  "  Milked  "  tin'  pro|  mention  "'  impulses  In  tin-  eorreH].oiidiug  muscle. 
Only  one  muscle,  therefore,  win  ti'tanised.      Both  nerves  were  continuously  stimulated 

until    fatigue  nl"  tl ontrivtiiiir  iiiumIi;  tank    plu.-c,  and  mi   liri.-ukin^  iln1  imlmisiiij,' 

current  applied  to  tin'  oilier  nerve,  tl iresjiondin^  tmisi  Ic  »t  once  liecanio  tetanic. 

Now,  ns  hath  nerves  were  equally  stimulated,  and  tin-  niiiv.lt  in  eon  nee  tin  11  with  one 
nerve  wns  fatigued,  while  the  oiher  muscle  at  once  contracted,  it  h  evident  that  ,1 
muscle  ia  much  more  rapidly  fatigued  than  a  motor  nerve.  In  sensory  nerves, 
fatigue  ami   recovery  ore  uuulognun  to  tin.   conv.-poudinn  puieosses  in  motor  nerves 


Fig.  iU. 
1 1  cgen eiation  and  icgend'atiou  i.f  nerve*.  A,  si  ih-di  vision  of  I 
tioii  thereof  (osmie  ncid  staining)  ;  <.',  interruption  1 
surrounded  with  the  liroken-np  myelin  ;  P,  accuuililati 
of  the  myelin  in  a  .spiniUc-shuped  fihie  ;  K,  a  new  11 
Schwann,  m,  within  the  old  sheath  of  Schwann,  m  ; 
curved  course  tlnun^li  an  old  nerve-lihre  sheath, 

within  half  an  hour  (if let  n    frog's  nene  bus  l.eou 
intense  stimulation,  it  will  not  tukn  place  at  all. 

.'!.  Continued  inaction  of  ii  ncrvi-  diminishes,  ami 
excitability. 


'liu  ;  B,  further  disintegra- 
n*ial  cylinder,  which  ia 
iiulii,  with  the  reumimler 
ire,  with  a  new  sheath  of 
;w  nervc'liure  jassiiig  in  a 

.toil  to  very  long  and 
ultimately  abolish  the 
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ise,  after  removal  or  the  neu«e.orgai>,  or 
o  their  excitability,  although  the  nerves 
because  the  end -organs  through  nil  ten 


Thus  the  central  end*,  t.<j.,  of  a  nerve  of  unci 
divided  sensory  nerves,  after  amputation  of  a  lin 
are  ar  ill  connected  with  thi-  ventral  nervous  sj 
they  »ere  normally  excited  have  lieen  removed. 

4.  Separation  from  their  Nerve-Centres. — The  nerve-fibres  remain  in  u  con- 
dition of  noritml  nutrition  only  when  they  sir«  directly  connected  with  tlii-ir  centre, 
which  governs  tliu  nutritive  processes  within  the  nerve.  If  a  nerve  within  the 
body  l>c  scjiarated  from  its  "nutritive  centre"  or  "trophic  centre" — either  by 
section  of  the  nerve  nr  compressing  it — within  n  short  time  it  loses  its  excitability, 
and  the  peripheral  end  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  which  begins  in  four  to  nix 
days  in  wnriti -blooded  animals,  and  after  a  long  time  in  cold-blooded  ones  (Joh. 
Miiiter).  See  also  the  changes  of  the  excitability  during  this  condition,  the  so-called 
"Reaction  of  degeneration"  (§  339).  If  the  "w»*or.v  nerve  -fibres  of  the  root  of  a 
spinal  nerve  be  divided  on  the  central  side  of  the  ganglion,  the  fibre*  on  the  peri- 
pheral side  do  not  degenerate,  for  the  ganglion  is  the  trophic  or  nutritive  centre 
for  the  sensory  nerves ;  but  the  fibres  still  in  connection  with  the  cord  degenerate 
(Waller). 

WaHerian  Law  of  Degeneration.—  Experiments  on  Spinal  Nerves, — If  a 
spinal  nerve  lie  divided,  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches,  includ- 
ing the  sensory  and  motor  fibres,  degenerate  completely  (fig.  457,  A),  while  the 
central  (harts  of  the  nerve  remain  unaltered.  If  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal 
nerve  alone  In?  divided  Wore  it  .joins  the  ]>osterior  Mot,  all  the  peripheral  nerve- 
fibres  connected  with  the  anterior  root  degenerate  (fig.  457,  It),  so  that  in  the 
nerve  of  distribution  only  the  motor  fibres  degenerate.  The  portion  of  the  nerve- 
root  which  remains  attached  to  the  con!  does  not  degenerate.  If  the 
root  alone  lie  divided,  ls'twcen  the  spinal  cord  and  the  ganglion,  the  effi 
reversed,  the  part  of  the  nerve-root  lying  between  the  section  and  the  spinal 
degenerates,  while  the  |>art  of  the  nerve;  connected  with  the  ganglion  doe 
degenerate  (fig.  457.  (J).     The  central  film's  degenerate  b 


Fig.  457. 

Diagram  of  the  roots  of  a  spinal  mrvi  .■,  shuimig  the  effect  of  met  ion  (the  black  part*  retirement 

the  degenerated  parts).     A,  section  of  the.  nerve  trunk  beyond  the  ganglion  ;  It,  of  the 

anterior   root,   and  (_',  of  the   posterior  ;   D,    excision   of   the   ganglion  ;   n,  anterior,  j>, 

Interior,  root ;  g,  ganglion. 

from  the  ganglion.     If  the  ganglion  be  excised,  or  if  separated,  as  in  fig.  457,  D, 

l>oth  the  central  and  peripheral  parts  of  the    posterior   root  degenerate.     These 

experiments  of  Waller  show  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  are 

governed  by  different  centres  of  nutrition  or  "trophic  centres.  *     As  the  anterior 

root  degenerates  when  it  is  separated  from  the  cord,  and  the  posterior  when  it  is 

separated  from  its  own  ganglion,  it  is  assumed  that  the  trophic  centre  for  the  fibres 

of  the  anterior  root  lies  in  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the 

grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  that  for  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  lies  in 

the  cells  of  the  ganglion    placed   on   it.     The   nature   of  tins   supposed   trophic 

influence  is  entirely  unknown.] 
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Traumatic  and  Fatty  Degeneration. — Both  ends  of  the  nerve  at  the  }x>int  of  section  imme- 
diately begin  to  undergo  "traumatic  degeneration."  (In  the  frog  on  the  1st  and  2nd  day.) 
After  a  time  neither  the  myelin  nor  axis-cylinder  is  distinguishable  (ScJiiff).  According  to 
Engelmann,  this  condition  extends  only  to  tne  nearest  node  of  Ranvier,  and  afterwards  the  so- 
called  "  fatty  degeneration  "  begins.  The  process  of  "fatty  "  degeneration  begins  simultane- 
ously in  the  whole  peripheral  portion  ;  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  breaks  up  into  masses 
(fig.  456,  A),  just  as  it  does  after  death,  in  microscopic  preparations ;  afterwarus  the  myelin 
forms  globules  and  round  masses  (13),  the  axial -cylinder  is  compressed  or  constricted,  and  is 
ultimately  broken  across  (C)  in  many  places  (7th  day).  The  nerve-fibre  seems  to  break  up  into 
two  substances — one  fatty,  the  other  proteid  in  constitution,  the  fat  l>eing  absorbed  (S.  Mayer). 
The  nuclei  of  Schwann's  sheath  swell  up  and  proliferate  (D — until  the  10th  day).  According 
to  Ranvier,  the  nuclei  of  the  interaunulnr  segments  and  their  surrounding  protoplasm 
proliferate,  and  ultimately  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  axis-cylinder  and  the  myelin.  They 
then  undergo  considerable  development  with  simultaneous  disap]>earance  of  the  medulla  and 
axis-cylinder,  or  at  least  fatty  substances  formed  by  their  degeneration,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres 
look  like  fibres  of  connective-tissue.  [According  to  this  view,  the  process  is  in  part  an  active 
one,  due  to  the  growth  of  the  nerve-corpuscles  breaking  up  the  contents  of  the  neurilemma, 
which  then  ultimately  undergo  chemical  degenerative  changes.]  According  to  Ranvier, 
Tizzoni,  and  others,  leucocytes  wander  into  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  and  also  at  Ranvier's 
nodes,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  nerve-fibres,  where  they  take  myelin  into  their  bodies, 
and  subject  it  to  certain  changes.  [These  cells  arc  ln?st  revealed  by  the  action  of  osmic  acid, 
which  blackens  any  myelin  particles  in  their  interior.]  Degeneration  also  takes  place  in  the 
motorial  end-plates,  beginning  first  in  the  non-medullated  branches,  then  in  the  terminal 
fibrils,  and  lastly  in  the  nerve-trunks  (Gessler). 

Regeneration  of  Nerves.— In  order  that  regeneration  of  a  divided  nerve  may  take  place 
(Cruickshank,  1795),  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve  must  be  brought  into  contact  (§  244).  In 
man  this  is  done  by  means  of  sutures.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  small  clear 
bands  appear  within  the  neurilemma,  winding  between  the  nuclei  and  the  remains  of  the 
myelin  (E).  They  soon  become  wider,  and  receive  myelin  with  incisures,  and  nodes,  and  a 
sheath  of  Schwann  (2nd  to  3rd  month— F).  The  regeneration  process  takes  place  in  each 
interannular  segment,  while  the  individual  segments  unite  end  to  end  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier 
(§  312,  I.,  5).  On  this  view,  each  nerve-segment  of  the  fibre  corresponds  to  a  "cell-unit" 
{E.  Neumann,  Eiehhorst).  The  same  process  occurs  in  nerves  ligatured  in  their  course.  Several 
new  fibres  may  be  formed  within  one  old  nerve-sheath.  The  divided  axis-cylinders  of  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve  begin  to  grow  about  the  14th  day,  until  they  meet  the  newly  formed 
ones,  with  which  they  unite. 

[Primary  and  Secondary  Nerve  Suture. — Numerous  experiments  on  animals  and  man  have 
established  the  fact  that  immediate  or  primary  suture  of  a  nerve,  after  it  is  divided,  either 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  hastens  reunion  and  regeneration,  and  accelerates  the  restoration 
of  function.  Secondary  suture,  i.e.,  bringing  the  ends  together  long  after  the  nerve  has  been 
divided,  has  been  practised  with  success.  Surgeons  have  recorded  cases  where  the  function 
was  restored  after  division  had  taken  place  for  3  to  16  months,  and  even  longer,  and  in  most 
cases  the  sensibility  was  restored  first,  the  average  time  being  2  to  4  weeks.  Motion  is 
recovered  much  later.  The  ends  of  the  nerve,  should  be  stitched  to  each  other  with  catgut, 
the  muscles  at  the  same  time  being  kept  from  becoming  atrophied  by  electrical  stimulation  and 
the  systematic  use  of  massage  (§  307).  After  suture  of  a  nerve,  conductivity  is  restored  in  the 
rabbit  in  40  days,  on  the  31st  in  dogs,  and  25th  in  fowls,  but  after  simple  division  without 
suture,  not  till  the  60th  day  in  the  rabbit.  Transplantation  of  nerve  does  not  succeed  (John- 
son).    It  has  been  practised  on  several  occasions  on  the  human  subject.] 

Union  of  Nerves. — The  central  end  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  may  unite  with  the  peripheral 
end  of  another,  and  still  conduct  impulses  (Eava).  [It  is  stated  that  sensory  fibres  will 
reunite  with  sensory  fibres,  and  motor  fibres  with  motor  fibres,  and  the  regenerated 
nerve  will,  in  the  former  case,  conduct  sensory  impulses,  and  the  latter  motor  impulses. 
There  is  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  regeneration  or  union 
of  sensory  with  motor  fibres.  Paul  Bert  made  the  following  experiment : — He  stitched  the 
tail  of  a  rat  into  the  animal's  back,  and  after  union  had  taken  place,  he  cut  the  tail  from  the 
body  at  the  root,  so  that  the  tail,  as  it  were,  grew  out  of  the  animal's  back,  broad  end  upper- 
most. On  irritating  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  formerly  the  root,  the  animal  gave  signs 
of  pain.  This  experiment  was  devised  by  Bert  to  try  to  show  that  nerve-fibres  can  conduct 
impulses  in  both  directions.  One  of  two  things  must  have  occurred.  Either  the  motor 
fibres,  which  normally  carried  impulses  down  the  tail,  now  convey  them  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  convey  them  to  sensory  fibres  with  which  they  have  united  ;  or  the  sensory 
fibres,  which  normally  conducted  impulses  from  the  tip  upwards,  now  carry  them  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  former  were  actually  what  happened,  it  would  show  that  nerve- 
fiorcs  of  different  function  do  unite  (§  349).  Reichert  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  hypoglossal  with  the  vagus  in  the  dog.  According  to  Gessler  the  end-plate  is  the  first  to 
regenerate  (§  338).] 
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Trophic  Centres. — The  regeneration  of  the  nerve  seems  to  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  act  as  their  nutritive  or  trophic  centres. 
Xerves  permanently  separated  from  these  centres  never  regenerate. 

During  the  regeneration  of  a  mixed  nerve,  sensibility  is  restored  first,  sul>se- 
(juently  voluntary  motion,  and  lastly,  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  when  their 
motor  nerves  are  stimulated  directly  (Schiff,  Erb,  v.  Ziemt&en). 

Wallerian  Method  of  Investigation. — As  the  peripteral  end  of  a  nerve  under- 
goes degeneration  after  section,  we  use  this  method  for  determining  the  course  of 
nerve-fibred  in  a  complex  arrangement  of  nerves.  The  course  of  special  nerve- 
fibres  may  lx»  ascertained  by  tracing  the  degeneration  tract  {Waller).  If  after 
seetion,  reunion  or  regeneration  of  a  motor  nerve  does  not  take  place,  the  muscle 
supplied  by  this  nerve  ultimately  undergoes  fatty  degeneration. 

5.  Modifying  Conditions. — Under  the  action  of  various  operations,  e.g.,  ruMpres*- 
httj  a  nerve  [so  as  not  absolutely  to  sever  the  physiological  continuity],  it  has  been 
found  that  voluntary  impulses  or  stimuli  applied  above  the  compressed  spot  give 
rise  to  impulses  which  an?  conducted  through  the  nerve,  and  in  the  case  of  a  motor 
nerve,  cause  contraction  of  the  muscles,  whilst  the  excitability  of  the  parts  belotr 
the  injured  spot  is  greatly  diminished  (Schif).  In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  found 
that  the  nerves  of  animals  poisoned  with  COj,  curare,  or  coniin,  sometimes  even 
the  nerves  of  paralysed  limbs  in  man,  are  not  excitable  to  direct  stimuli,  while  they 
an?  capable  of  conducting  impressions  coming  from  the  central  nervous  system 
{lhtrhenmt).  The  injured  ]«rt  of  the  nerve,  therefore,  loses  its  excitability  sooner 
than  its  power  of  conducting  an  impulse. 

6.  Certain  poisons,  such  as  verafrin,  at  first  increase  the  excitability  of  the 
nerves,  and  afterwards  al>olish  it ;  with  some  other  poisons,  the  abolition  of 
the  excitability  passes  off  very  rapidly,  *v/.,  curare.  Conium,  cynoglossum.  iodide 
of  methvlstrvchnin,  and  iodide  of  a?thvlstrvchnin  have  a  similar  action. 

••  ft-  '  t  €/ 

If  the  nerve  or  muscle  of  a  frog  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  poison,  we  obtain  a  different 
effect  from  that  which  results  when  the  poison  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  A  tropin 
diminishes   the  excitability  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  of  the  frog  without  causing  auy 

i previous  increase,  while  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  increase  and  then  diminish  the  excita- 
•ility  (Mommscn). 

7.  Eitter-Valli  Law. — If  a  nerve  be  separated  from  its  centre,  or  if  the  centre 
die,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  increased;  the  increase  of  excitability  begins  at 
the  central  end,  and  travels  towards  the  periphery — the  excitability  then  falls 
until  it  disappears  entirely.  This  process  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  central 
than  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  peripheral  end  of  a  nerve 
separated  from  its  centre  remains  excitable  for  a  longer  time  than  the  central  end. 

The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  nerve  impulses  in  a  nerve  is  increased  when  the  excita- 
bility is  increased,  but  it  is  lessened  when  the  excitability  is  diminished  (§  337).  In  the  latter 
condition,  an  electrical  stimulus  must  last  longer  in  order  to  he  effective  ;  hence  rapid  induction 
shocks  may  not  produce  any  effect. 

The  laf  of  contraction  also  undergoes  some  modification  in  the  different  stages  of  the  changes 
of  excitability  (§  336,  II.). 

8.  Excitable  Points. — Many  nerves  are  more  excitable  at  certain  parts  of  their 
course  than  at  others,  and  the  excitability  may  last  longer  at  these  parts.  One  of 
these  parts  is  the  upper  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  just  where  a  branch  is 
given  oft*  {Barf ye). 

The  motor  and  sensory  fibres  of  the  upper  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  (p.  662)  are 
more  excitable  for  all  stimuli  than  the  lower  parts  (Oriltzncr  and  Elpon).  Whether  this  arises 
from  injury  during  preparation  (a  branch  is  given  off  there),  or  is  due  to  anatomical  conditions, 
e.g.,  more  connective-tissue  and  more  nodes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic,  is  undetermined 
(Clara  Jfaljxrsoa). 

This  increased  excitability  may  l>e  due  to  injury  to  the  nerve  in  preparing  it  for  experiment. 
After  section  or  compression  of  a  nerve,  all  electrical  currents  employed  to  stimulate  the  nerve 
are  far  more  active  when  the  direction  of  the  current  passes  away  from  the  point  of  injury  than 
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when  they  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  produced  in 
the  nerve  after  the  lesion  is  added  to  the  stimulation  current  (§  331,  5).  Even  in  intact  nerves 
— sciatic  of  a  frog — where  the  nerve  ends  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  centre,  or  where  large 
branches  are  given  oft",  there  are  ]>oiuts  which  behave  in  the  same  way  as  those  points  where  a 
lesion  has  taken  place  {Orutzner  and  Mosehncr). 

Death  of  a  Nerve. — In  a  dead  nerve  the  excitability  is  entirely  abolished,  death 
taking  place,  according  to  the  Ritter-Valli  law,  from  the  centre  towards  the 
periphery.  The  reaction  of  a  dead  nerve  has  been  found  by  some  observers  to  be 
acid  (§  322). 

The  functions  of  the  brain  cease  immediately  death  takes  place,  while  the  vital  functions  of 
the  spinal  cord,  especially  of  the  white  matter,  last  for  a  short  time  ;  the  large  nerve-trunks 
gradually  die,  then  the  nerves  of  the  extensor  muscles,  those  of  the  flexors  after  three  to  four 
hours  ;  while  the  sympathetic  fibres  retain  their  excitability  longest,  those  of  the  intestine  even 
for  ten  horn's  (Onivms).  Compare  §  395.  The  nerves  of  a  dead  frog  may  remain  excitable  for 
several  days,  provided  the  animal  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 


Electro-Physiology. 

"Before  beginning  the  study  of  electro-physiology,  the  student  ought  to  read  and 
study  carefully  the  following  short  preliminary  remarks  on  the  physics  of  this 
question :  — 

326.   PHYSICAL— THE  GALVANIC  CURRENT— RHEOCORD.— 1.  Electro-motive  Force. 

— If  two  of  the  under-mentioned  bodies  be  brought  into  direct  contact,  in  one  of  them  positive 
electricity,  and,  in  the  other,  negative  electricity  can  be  detected.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  electro-motive  force.  The  electro-motive  substances  may  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  the 
first  class,  so  that  if  the  first-mentioned  substance  be  brought  into  contact  with  any  of  the 
other  bodies,  the  first  substance  is  negatively,  the  last  positively,  electrified.  This  series  is : 
— carbon,  platinum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc, -K 

The  Electro-motive  Force  (E.  M.F. )  produced  by  the  contact  of  two  of  these  bodies  is  greater  the 
further  the  bodies  are  apart  in  the  series.  The  contact  of  the  bodies  may  take  place  at  one  or 
more  points.  If  several  of  the  bodies  of  this  series  be  arranged  in  a  pile,  the  electrical  tension 
thereby  produced  is  just  as  great  as  if  the  two  extreme  bodies  were  brought  into  contact,  the 
intermediate  ones  being  left  out. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  two  electricities  is  readily  determined  by  placing  one  of  the  bodies  of 
the  series  in  contact  with  a  fluid.  If  zinc  be  placed  in  pure  or  acidulated  water,  the  zinc  is 
+  (positive)  and  the  water  -  (negative).  If  copper  be  taken  instead  of  zinc,  the  copper  is  + 
but  the  fluid-.  Experiment  shows  that  those  metals,  in  contact  with  fluid,  are  negatively 
electrified  most  strongly  which  are  most  acted  on  chemically  by  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Each  such  combination  affords  a  constant  di (Terence  of  tension  or  potential.  The 
tension  [or  power  of  overcoming  resistance]  of  the  amount  of  electricity  obtained  from  both 
bodies  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The  fluids,  e.g.,  the  solutions  of  acids, 
alkalies,  or  salts  are  called  exciters  of  electricity  of  the  second  class.  They  do  not  form  among 
themselves  a  definite  series  with  different  tensions.  When  placed  in  these  fluids,  the  metals 
lying  next  the -fend  of  the  above  series,  especially  zinc,  are  most  strongly  electrified  negatively, 
and  to  a  less  extent  those  lying  nearer  the  -  end  of  the  series. 

3.  Galvanic  Battery. — If  two  different  exciters  of  the  first  class  be  placed  in  fluid,  without 
the  bodies  coming  into  contact,  e.g.,  zinc  and  copper,  the  projecting  end  of  the  (negative)  zinc 
shows  free  negative  electricity,  while  the  free  end  of  the  (positive)  copper  shows  free  positive 
electricity.  Such  a  combination  of  two  electro-motors  of  the  first  clnss  with  an  electro-motor 
of  the  second  class  is  called  a  galvanic  battery.  [A  battery  is  an  arrangement  for  producing 
electricity.  A  single  apparatus  constitutes  a  cell  or  element,  several  elements  form  a  battery.] 
As  long  as  the  two  metals  in  this  fluid  are  kept  separate,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  broken  or  open, 
but  as  soon  as  the  free  projecting  ends  of  the  metals  are  connected  outside  the  fluid,  e.g.,  by  a 
copper  wire,  the  circuit  or  current  is  made  or  closed,  and  a  galvanic  or  constant  current  of 
electricity  is  obtained.  The  galvanic  current  has  resistance  to  encounter  in  its  course,  which  is 
called  "conduction  resistance  "  (W).  It  is  directly  proportional— (1)  to  the  length  {I)  of  the 
circuit ;  (2)  and  with  the  same  length  of  circuit,  inversely  as  the  section  (q)  of  the  same  ;  and 
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(3)  it  also  depends  on  the  molecular  properties  of  the  conducting  material  (specific  conduction 
resistance -5),  so  that — 

the  conduction  resistance  W  —  (*.  /)  :  q. 

The  resistance  to  conduction  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  metals,  but 
diminishes  under  similar  conditions  with  fluids. 

Ohm's  Law. — The  strength  of  a  galvanic  current  (C),  or  the  amount  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  closed  circuit,  i.e.,  the  current  strength,  is  proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force 
(E) — or  the  electrical  tension  or  potential,  but  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  resistance  to 
conduction  (K)— 

Ohm'.  Law  (1827)  -  Current-  ^tro-mottw force 

Total  Resistance 

C-Aor  E-CxR  or  R-A 
K  C 

The  total  resistance  to  conduction,  however,  in  a  closed  circuit  is  composed  of  (1)  the  resist- 
ance outside  the  battery  ("extraordinary  resistance  ") ;  and  (2)  the  resistance  within  the  battery 
itself  (••  essential  resistance  ").  The  specific  resistance  to  conduction  is  very  variable  in  different 
substances  ;  it  is  relatively  small  in  metals  (e.g.,  for  copper  — 1,  iron  =  6*4,  German  silver— 12), 
but  very  great  in  fluids  (e.g.,  for  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  6,515,000,  for  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  cop|K.*r  sulphate  10,963,600). 

Conduction  in  Animal  Tissues.  —The  resistance  to  the  conduction  of  electricity  is  also  very 
great  in  animal  tissues,  almost  a  million  times  greater  than  in  metals.  When  a  constant 
current  is  applied  to  the  skin  so  as  to  traverse  the  body,  the  resistance  diminishes  because  of 
the  conduction  of  water  in  the  epidermis  under  the  action  of  the  constant  current  (§  289),  aud 
the  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation.  But  the 
resistance  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  the  least  heing  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  chief  seat  of  the  resistance  is  the  epidermis,  for  after  its  removal  bv  means  of 
a  blister,  the  resistance  is  greatly  diminished.  Dead  tissue,  as  a  ride,  is  a  worse  conductor  than 
living  tissues  (Jolly).  When  the  current  is  ittssed  trtt  adversely  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
a  muscle,  the  resistance  is  nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  when  the  current  passes  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres— a  condition  which  disappears  in  rigor  mortis  (Hermann).  In  nerves,  the 
resistance  longitudinally  is  two  and  a  half  million  times  greater  than  in  mercury,  transversely 
about  twelve  million  times  greater  (Hermann).  Tetanus  and  rigor  mortis  diminish  the  resist- 
ance in  muscle  (du  linis-lleymoml).  According  to  Rosenthal,  the  conduction  is  the  same  in  a 
dead  as  in  a  living  muscle,  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  direction.  Charcot  and 
Vigouroux  have  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  in  cases  of  Basedow's  disease  (§  371) 
there  is  a  diminution  of  the  electrical  resistance  in  the  body. 

Deductions  from  Ohm's  Law.— It  follows  from  Ohm's  law  that— I.  If  there  is  very  great 
resistance  to  the  current  outside  the  battery  [i.e.,  between  the  electrodes],  as  is  the  case  when  a 
nerve  or  a  muscle  lies  on  the  electrodes,  the  strength  of  the  current  can  only  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  electro-motive  elements.  II.  When,  however,  the  extraordinary 
resistance  is  veiy  small  compared  with  that  within  the  battery  itself,  the  strength  of  the  current 
cannot  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  elements,  but  only  by  increasing  the  sur- 
faces of  the  plates  in  the  battery. 

[The  following  system  of  electrical  measurements  was  adopted  in  1881.  Some  of  the  units  of 
measurement  are  of  imj>ortance  physiologically.    They  are  : — 

The  Ohm,  or  the  unit  resir" 

a  closed  glass  tube  1  *06  metre 

The  Ampere,  or  the  unit 
of  O  and  H  {i.e.,  decompose  water)  in  1  sec.  at  03  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.     1  milliampei 
i^ru  ampere.     An  ampere  is  approximately  equal  to  the  current  of  a  Daniell's  cell  through  an 
ohm. 

The  Volt,  or  unit  electromotive  force,  is  equal  to  about  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's  cell.  The 
relation  between  these  is  that  1  ampere  — 1  volt:  1  ohm.] 

Strength  and  Intensity.— We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  strength  of  the  current  from  its 
intensity.  As  the  same  amount  of  electricity  always  flows  through  any  given  transverse  section 
of  the  circuit,  then,  if  the  size  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  circuit  varies,  the  electricity  must 
be  of  greater  intensity  in  the  narrower  parts,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  intensity  will  bo  less 
where  the  transverse  section  is  greater.  Let  C  —  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  q  the 
transverse  section  of  the  given  part  of  the  circuit,  then  the  intensity  (d)  at  the  latter  part  is 
rf-C:  q. 

If  the  galvanic  current  passing  from  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  streams,  which  are  again  reunited  at  the  other  }>ole,  then  the  sum  of  the  strength  of  all 
the  streams  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  undivided  stream.  If,  however,  the  different  streams 
are  different  as  regards  length,  section,  and  materia],  then  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
in  each  of  the  streams  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  to  the  conduction. 
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HHEOCOHDS. 


[Sec.: 


Dn  Bois-Beymond's  BheocorcL  —  This  instrument,  construe  toil  on  the  principle  of  the 
"  secondary,"  or  "  abort  circuit,  enables  us  to  graduate  the  ttrength  of  a  galvanic  current  to 
any  required  degree,  for  the  stimulation  of  nerve  and  muscle.  From  the  two  poles  (lig.  158, 
a,  6)  of  a  constant  battery,  there  are  two  conducting  wires  {a,  c,  and  d,  I),  which  go  to  the 
nerve  of  n  frogs  nerve-muscle  preparation  (F).  The  portion  of  nerve  (c,  ./)  introduced  into  this 
circuit  («,  c,  3,  b)  olfers  very  gnat  resistance.     The  second  stream  or  secondary  circuit  (a  A,  b  B) 

,.,-,,  ,     .  .       n,         1TIBistiUg  Of    Br— "    "  ■-■■'' 


brass  (1  to  7)  placed  end  to  . 
2,  be  made  to  form  a  contini 
plug*  {8,  to  Ss).     Evidently, 


d,  but  not  in  contact  They  cnu  all,  with  the  axcentfc 
(ius  conductor  by  placing  iu  the  spaces  between  tllclu  the  brass 
with  the  arrangement  shown  in  tig.  458,  only  a  minimal  part  of 
the  current  will  pan  through  the  nerve  ;>,  <!),  owing  to  the 
very  great  resistance  in  it,  while  by  far  the  greatest  purl 
will  pass  through  the  good  conducting  medium  of  brass 
(A,  L,  B).  Ifncwreaiatanoe  bo  introduced  into  this  circuit, 
then  the   «,  c,  it,  b  stream  will   be  strengthened.     This 


>^ 


Fig.  458. 


Fig.  459. 


onpolarisable  electrodes,  con- 
taining Zinc  sulphate  solution,  a,  and  pads  of  blotting-paper,  b,  covered  with  clay,  (,  (,  on 
ivliirh  the  muscle,  H,  is  placed  ;  II  and  III,  arrangement  of  the  muscle  on  the  electrodes  ; 
I V,  non-polarisable  electrodes  ;  Z,  zinc  wire  ;  K,  cork  ;  a,  zinc  sulphate  solution ;  (,  (,  clay- 


is  of  the  thin  w 


o  S,  t. 


Thus,  there  i 


is  marked  I  a,  lb, 

,  then  the  current 
■a  resistance  to 


resisliiuce  can  be  introduced  into  the  latter  circuit  by  m 
I  t,  II,  V,  X.     Suppose  all  the  brass  plugs  from  S,  I 

entering  st  A  must  traverse  the  whole  system  of  thin  w _,  .... 

the  [uissage  or  this  current,  so  that  the  current  through  the  nerve  must  be  strengthened, 
only  one  brass  plug  l>o  taken  out,  then  the  current  passes  through  only  the  corresponding 
length  of  wire.  The  re»istauco9  offered  by  the  ditfereiit  lengths  of  wire  from  I  o  to  X  are  so 
arranged  that  I  a,  lb,  and  I  t  each  represents  a  unit  of  resistance  ;  II,  double  ;  V,  five  timet ; 
and  X,  ten  times  the  resistance.  The  length  of  wire,  I  n,  can  also  be  shortened  by  the  movable 
bridge  (L)  [composed  of  a  small  tube  filled  with  mercury,  through  which  the  wires  pus],  the 
scale  (x,  y)  indicating  the  length  of  tbe  resistance  wires.  It  is  evident  that,  by  means  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  the  method  of  using  the  biass  plugs,  the  apparatus  can  be  graduated  to  yield 
very  variable  currents  for  stimulating  nerve  or  muscle.  When  the  bridge  (L)  is  pushed  hard 
'  )   1   and  3,  the  current  passes  directly  from  A  to  B,  and  not  through  the  thin  wires 


K 

The  rheostat  is  anothei 
( IFhcataioae). 


;  used   to  vary   the 


i   galva 


:  current 
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827.  ACTION  OF  THE  GALVANIC  CURRENT  ON  A  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE— GAL- 
VANOMETER—In  1822,  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  found  that  a  magnetic  needle,  siiHpcnded  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  was  deflected  by  a  constant  current  of  electricity  }>assed  along  a  wire 
parallel  to  it.  [The  side  to  which  the  north  pole  is  deflected  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  whether  it  passes  above  or  below  the  needle.] 

Ampere's  Rule. — Ampere  has  given  a  simple  rule  for  determining  the  direction.  If  au 
observer  be  placed  parallel  to  and  facing  the  needle,  and  if  the  current  be  passing  from  his  feet 
to  his  head,  then  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  always  be  deflected  to  the  left,  and  the  south 
]K)le  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  exerted  by  the  constant  current  acts  always  in  a 
direction  towards  the  so-called  electro-magnetic  plane.  The  latter  is  the  plane  passing  through 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and  two  points  in  the  straight  wire  running  parallel  with  the 
needle.  The  force  of  the  constant  current,  which  causes  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  electro-magnetic  plane  and  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  needle. 

Multiplicator  or  Galvanometer. — The  deflection  of  the  needle  caused  by  the  constant  current 
may  l>e  increased  by  coiling  the  conducting  wire  many  times  in  the  same  direction  ou  a  rect- 
angular frame,  or  merely  around  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  needle  [provided  that  each 
turn  of  the  wire  be  properly  insulated  from  the  other].  An  instrument  constructed  on  this 
principle  is  called  a  multiplicator,  multiplier,  or  galvanometer.  The  greater  the  number  of  turns 
of  the  wire  the  greater  is  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle,  although  the  deflection  is  not 
directly  proi>ortional,  as  the  several  turns  or  coils  are  not  at  the  same  distance  from,  or  in  the 
same  position  as,  the  needle.  By  means  of  the  multiplier  we  may  detect  the  presence  [and  also 
the  amount  and  direction]  of  feeble  currents.  Experience  has  shown  that,  when  great  resistance 
(as  in  animal  tissues)  is  opposed  to  the  weak  galvanic  currents,  we  must  use  a  very  large  number 
of  turns  of  thin  wire  rounci  the  needle.  If,  however,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  but  small, 
e.g.,  in  thermo-electrical  arrangements,  a  few  turns  of  &  thick'  wire  round  the  needle  are  sufficient. 
The  multiplier  may  be  made  more  sensitive  by  weakening  the  magnet  ic  directive  force  of  the  needle, 
which  keeps  it  pointing  to  the  north. 

Galvanometer  and  Astatic  Needles. — In  the  multiplier  of  Schweigger,  used  for  physiological 
purposes,  the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north  is  greatly  weakened  by  using  the 
astatic  needles  of  Nobili.     [A  multiplier  of  galvano-  0 

motor  with  a  single  magnetic  needle  always  requires 
comparatively  strong  currents  to  deflect  the  needle. 
The  needle  is  continually  acted  upon  by  the  direc- 
tive magnetic  influence  of  the  earth,  which  tends 
to  keep  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  as  soon 

as  it  is  moved  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  -1  ■   ■ — |N 

directive  action  of  the  earth  tends  to  bring  it  back.  -   - 

Hence,  such  a  simple  form  of  galvanometer  is  not 

sufficiently  sensitive  for  detecting  feeble  currents.     . M __ 

In  1827,  Nobili  devised  an  astatic  combination  of  Nl  \j  *& 

needles,  whereby  the  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism 

was  diminished.]    Two  similar  magnetic  needles  are  *lK*  ™0. 

united  by  a  solid  light  piece  of  horn  [or  tortoise  Astatic  needles. 

shell],  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  north  liole  of 

the  one  is  placed  over  or  opposite  to  the  south  j>ole  of  the  other  (fig.  459). 

[Fig.  460  shows  two  magnetic  needles  with  their  magnetic  axes  ]>arallel  and  their  similar  poles 
pointing  opposite  ways,  forming  what  is  called  an  astatic  pair,  or  astatic  needles.  As  the  earth's 
attractive  force  on  the  X.  pole  of  one  needle  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  its  repelling  force  on 
the  S.  pole  of  the  other  needle,  there  is  no  directive  force  to  cause  the  combination  to  set  in  any 
particular  position.] 

[If  both  needles  are  equally  magnetised,  then  the  earth's  influence  on  the  needle  is  neutralised, 
so  that  the  needles  no  longer  adjust  themselves  in  the  magnetic  meridiau  ;  hence,  such  a 
system  is  called  astatic  (statum,  standing).  ]  As  it  is  impossible  to  make  both  needles  of  absolutely 
equal  magnetic  strength,  one  needle  is  always  stronger  than  the  other.  The  difference,  however, 
must  not  be  so  great  that  the  stronger  needle  points  to  the  north,  but  only  that  the  freely 
suspended  system  of  needles  forms  a  certain  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  into  which 
position  the  system  always  swings  after  it  is  deflected  from  this  jK)sition.  This  angular  devia- 
tion of  the  astatic  system  towards  the  magnetic  meridian  is  called  the  ••  free  deviation."  The 
more  perfectly  an  astatic  condition  is  reached,  the  nearer  does  the  angle  formed  by  the  direction 
of  the  free  deviation  with  the  magnetic  meridian  become  a  right  angle.  The  greater,  therefore, 
the  astatic  condition,  the  fewer  vibrations  will  the  astatic  system  make  in  a  given  time,  after  it 
has  been  deflected  from  its  position.  The  duration  of  each  single  vibration  is  also  very  great. 
[Hence,  when  using  a  galvanometer,  and  adjusting  its  needle  to  zero,  if  the  magnets  dance 
about  or  move  quickly,  then  the  system  is  not  sensitive,  but  a  sensitive  condition  of  the  needles 
is  indicated  by  a  slow  period  of  oscillation.] 

In  making  a  galvanometer,  the  turns  of  the  wire  must  have  the  same  direction  as  the  needles. 
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6?2  ELECTIUII.VMS    AND    BATTERIES. 

]n  Nobili's  KiiU'iiii'iin. ■  t ■  ■  i -,  as  improved  by  du   IJois-Reymond,  [hi?  upper  needle  swings  alioi 

i'ii  ii  i  divided  into  dcgre.-s  :  lig.  -I.'iSi).  mi  ivli  i.-li  |] \tent  of  il<  i  i  •. - 1 1  >j  i  ■  t  i '  ■  1 1  liwi  l.e  r.-tid  nil".      Even 

,.,.|i]..v  wire  used  for  [lie  ..oil-  i .mini  t lie  needle-  always  contains  a  trace  of  iron,  which 
influence  Upon  the  noodles.  Hence,  a  small  used  directive  or  coni|>eiisatory  nin^iie-t 
(r)  is  placed  near  one  of  lln'  poles  of  the  upper  needle  to  i:..»i  n  ]  "t1  n  ^:i  1  f  for  I  lie  net  ion  of  the  ir- 
on the  needles. 

328.  ELECTROLYSIS,  P0LAEI8ATI0N.  BATTERIES.— Electrolysis.—  Every  galvanic  current 
which  traverses  a  fluid  conductor  causes  decomposition  or  electrolysis  of  T 1 1  -  ■  lln  id.  The  decom- 
position- prod  nets,  called  '*  ions,"  accumulate  lit  the  poles  (electrodes;  in  the  llnid,  the  positive 
jiolo  ( + )  being  called  the  anode  [ari,  up.  bibs,  a  w»yj,  the  negative  j»Ie  (  -  )  the  cathode 
(wanl,  down,  JSli,  i>  way).  The  anions  accumulate  at  the  anode  a 
cathode. 

Transition  Resistance. — When  the  decomposition- prod  nets  ac. .uiiniliil.-  upon  lln*  electrodes, 
by  til  eir  presence  they  either  increase  or  diminish  the  resistance  to  the  electrical  current.  This 
is  called  Iraiititivii  rmi'stancc.  If  the  resistance  within  tlie  buttery  is  thereby  increased,  the 
transition  resist-iucc  is  said  to  lie  ;„..,7,>,-  .-   if  diminished,  vjatiri-. 

Galvanic  Polarisation,—  The  ions  .c.-cuiuuliilt-d  on  the  electrodes  may  also  vary  the  strength 
of  the  current,  by  developing  between  Hoi  anions  and  bilious  a  new  galvanic  current,  just  as 
occurs  between  two  di  Here  lit  bodies  con  nee  led  by  a  lln  id  medium.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
galvanic  polarisation.      Thus,  when  water  is  deempo.-ed,  [lie  electrodes  being  of  platinum,  the 

oxygen  (negative) 

the  polarisation  c 

negative  polarisation.     When  the  ti 

obtains.      (Jf  course,  transition  n 

lysis. 

Teat  of  polarisation,  — I'idaii. an., u.  wh.-n  present,  h.-iy  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  visible  In  the 
eye,  but.  it  may  he  detected  thus  :- -After  a  lime  exclude  the  primary  source  of  the  current, 
especially  the  element  connected  with  the  electrodes,  and  place  the  free  projecting  end  of  the 
electrodes  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  which  will  it  once  indicate,  by  (be  dc  licet  urn  of 
its  needle,  the  presence  of  eveu  the  slightest  polarisation.  [Polarisation  of  Electrodes.— I'.y 
means  of  copper  electrodes,  puss  a  constant  current  of  electricity  through  a  nerve  of  a  uerve- 
niuacle  preparation,  introducing  a  key  in  the  circuit.  After  three  minutes  remove  the  battery, 
and  open  and  close  the  key  ;  on  doing  so  tie-  muscle  will  contract  owing  to  pola  riant  ion  of  tho 
electrodes.] 

Secondary  decompositions.  —  The  ions  excreted  doling  electrolysis  cause,  especially  at  their 

locondaiy  decompo.-iliiin.s.      Willi   piaiinn lecirmles  in  a  solution  of 

cumtnoii  salt,  chlorine  accumulates  at  the  anode  and 
sodium  at  the  cathode ;  but  the  latter  at  once  decom- 
poses the  water,  nod  uses  t lie  oxygen  of  the  water  to 
oxidise  itself,  "hi],-  lb.-  hydmgui  is  d e pes i lei  1  second- 
arily upon  the  cathode.  The  amount  of  polarisation 
incr.-nses,  although  only  to  a  i-light  extent,  with  the 
s'rrifjtl,  of  tin-  mrreat,  while  it    is  nearly  proportional 

Mon-polariaable  electrodes. —The  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  polarisation,  which  obviously  must  eery  Bonn  alter 
the  strength  of  the  galvanic  current,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  two  important  arrangements,  via.,  the 
construction  of  constant  galvanic  batteries,  and  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  (du  ISuit-lteiriiU'ii'l)- 

Constant  Batteries,  Elements,  or  Cells.— A  perfectly 
constant  element  produces  a  constant  current,  i.e.,  one 
remaining  "i  eipuil  strength,  by  the  iona  produced  by 
the  electrodes  being  got  lid  of  the  moment  thoy  are 
formed,  so  that  they  cannot  give  rise  to  polarisation. 
1  Eur  this  purpose,  each  of  the  substances  from  the 
tension  series  used  is  placed  in  a  special  fluid  (g  :126), 
l.nth    fluids  being  separated  by  a  porous  aeptum  (por- 

Grove's  cell,  or  platinum-sine  cells,  bits  two  metals 

2k  *»a  two  fluids  (tigs.  461,  46*J.  lliS).     The  zinc  is  in  the 

^^^^^   loi'iu  of  a  roll  pUoed  in  dilttts  sulphuric  neid  [1  acid  to 

7  of  water,  which  is  contained  in  a  glass,  porcelain,  or 

el it.-  v.-ss.-l].      Tie-  platinum  is  in  contact  with  si  mug 

nitric  acid,  [which   is  contained  in  a  porous  cell  placed 
b  0,  fonued  by  the  electrolysis  and  deposited  on  the  zinc  plate, 
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forms  zinc  oxide,  which  is  at  once  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrogen  on  the 
platinum  unites  at  once  with  the  nitric  acid,  which  gives  up  0  and  forma  nitrous  acid  and 
water,  thus — 

[H,H  HNO,-HNO,+H.O.] 

[I'latiiiiini  is  the  +  pole,  and  zinc  the-  .] 

(Grove's  liattery  ia  very  iiowerful,  bat  the  nitraus  fumes  are  very  disagreeable  and  irritating  ; 
hence  these  elements  should  1*  kept  in  a  special  wcll-venti-  _ 

lated  recess  in  the  lahoratory,  in  an  evaporating  chamber, 
or  under  glass.  The  fumes  also  attack  instruments.  The 
K.M.F.  ia  about  •>.  vclt.-..] 

Tlio  zinc  piste  in  this  lattery  is  generally  cast  in  the  form 
of  a  U  and  is  generally  placed  in  an  ebonite  Teasel  (BV)  (Kg. 
463). 

Bunsen's  cell,  or  carbon-zinc  cell  (fifr.  4S4),  is  similar  to 
Grove's,  only  a  piece  or  compressed  carbon  ia  substituted 
for  the  platinum  in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid.  The 
E.H.F.- 1-9  volt. 

[Die  carbon  is  the  +  pole,  the  zinc  the  -  .] 

[Daniell's  cell  consists  of  an  outer  vessel  or  glass  or 
earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  metallic  copper,  filled  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (tig.  466).  A  roll  of 
copper,  iwrforatcd  with  a  few  hole*,  is  placed  in  tlio  copper 
solution,  and  in  order  that  the  latter  be  kept  saturated,  and 
to  supply  the  place,  of  the  copiier  used  up  by  the  battery 
when  in  action,  there  is  a  small  shelf  on  the  copper  roll, 

on  which  are  placed  crystals  of  enpric  aulphate.     A  porous   Outside  view  ot   a   urove  s  coll, 
earthenware  vessel  containing  due  in  contact  with  dilute       showing  platinum  (p)  snd  zinc 
sulphuric  acid  (1   :  7)  is  placed  within  the  copper  cylinder.        plates  (z)  as  well  as  porous  pot 
When  the  circuit  hi  completed,  the  zinc  is  acted  on,  zinc       (v)  of  next  cell  in  series, 
sulphate    (wing   formed,   and    hydrogen    liberated.       The 

hydrogen  in  statu  umeeiidi  passes  through  the  porous  cell,  reduces  the  cupric  sulphate  to 
metallic  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  tlio  copper  cylinder,  so  that  the  latter  is  always  kept 
"   '  ■  ■       ;l  clean.     The  liberated  sulphuric  acid  replaces  that  in  contact  with  the  zinc.     Owing 


Fig.  482. 


Fig.  463.  Fig.  4B4. 

Fig.  483.— Vertical  section  through  a  Grove's  cell  ; 
Fig.  464.— Outside  view  of  a 

to  the  absence  of  polarisation,  the  Daniell  is  one  of  the  most  constant  batteries,  and  is  gener- 
ally taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.     The  E.M.F- 1  '072  volt. 
[The  copper  ia  the  +  pole,  and  zinc  the  -  .] 
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b  fluid,  viz.,  dilute  Mil  ['lull 
uannum,  or  HOC  and  platinised  silver,  Are 
The  platinum  is  tlie  +  pole,  and  zinc 
i-  Ihe  Bichromate  cell  cniihi.-Us  nf  inn.'  pint.'  nl'iiur  and  two  | .  1 .  ■  r .  ■  -=  i.|"  compi'.-wcd 
carbon  in  »  fluid,  <i>nt; lining  l.iclinmiiilc  "f  poliif.li,  sulphuric  ii'-id,  null 
water.  The  fluid  consists  of  1  part  ui  j-vtn.ssimn  lui-lironiate  dissolved 
in  8  parts  of  water,  to  which  out:  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
Measure  by  icii-thl.  The  i-i-ll  con -.hi*  nf  i  widc-nmuthcd  glass  bottle 
(lig.  466);  the  carbons  remain  in  the  fluid,  while  the  zinc  can  be 
raised  or  depressed.  When  not  in  action,  the  duo,  which  is  attached, 
to  a  rod  (H),  is  lifted  out  of  the  fluid.  It  is  not  a  very  constant 
battery.  Wh.n  in  action,  t ii .-  /iuc  i>  acted  ku  by  tlie  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  being  liberated,  which  reduces  the  bichromate  of  potash. 
Thl!  KM. F.  -  1-8  volt 

The  carbon  is  the  +  pole,  and  the  zinc  the  -  .] 
[Leclanche's  cell  (tig.  467j  consist  nf  mi  outer  edits.-,  vessel  contain- 
ing zinc  in  a  solution  nf  in i l r i n n i  i-lil"ndf,  while  the  porous  cell 

contains    coiuivressed   carbon    in  a  lluid    mixture   of  black   oxide    of 
manganese  and  carbon.      It  is  most  fieijUi.iillv  used  for  electric  bells, 
as  its  feeble  current  lasts  for  a  long  time.     The  E.M.F.  -  1  48  volt. 
The  carbon  is  the  +  pole,  and  the  ziu:  the  -  .] 
INoa-Dorffel  thermo-electric  battery.— This  consists  of  n  number  of  thermo-electric  junctions 
of    German    silver  and  an   alloy  of 
antimony  and  zinc  arranged  concen- 
trically.    The  apparatus  is  heated  by 
means  of  a   fias   llama  or  a    Bunsen 
burner.    Twenty  elements  in  a  battery 


fift 


,g.  4ii(i  Eig.  407 

nnet's  cell.     A,  glass  vessel ;  K,  K,  carbon  ;  Z,  zinc  ;  D,  E,  binding  screws  for 
the  wires;    B,  rod  to  raise  the   zinc  from  Ihe   lluid;  C,   screw  to  fix  B.    Tig.   467.— 
Leclanche's  cell.      A,  outer  vessel  ;  T,  porous  cylinder,  containing  K,  carbon  ;  B,  binding 
screw  ;  Z,  due  ;  C,  binding  screw-  of  negative  pole, 
five  o  current  equal  to  about  1'25  volts.     The  -  pole  i*  connected  with  the  limiiiiii  silver.] 
'  [Storage  cell.  — If  a  dynamo  be  available  storage  cells  may  be  used.     They  require  to  be 
ihanged  from  time  to  time  from  the  dynamo.] 
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[Tho  kind  of  electricity  yickli'.l  l.y  nil  those  lotteries  is  spoken  of  t 
constant  current,  or  voltaic,  or  galvanic  electricity.] 

[When  a  number  of  colls  am  used,  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  strong  current  of  doc 
the  cells  are  joined  in  series  (fig.  408),  I'.tr.,  tho  posittvo  terminal  or  one  cell  is  joined 
negative  of  the  next,  ami  so  on.     A  cur- 
rent of  higher  potential  is  obtained  it 
several  elements  of  small  size  are  used,    • 
but  if  a  large  ipiantity  of  electricity  in 
required,    lis     fur    thermo-cnuterv.     use 

elements  of  large   . 

Non-polarisable    '. 
constant   current   he   applied   to  r 
animal  tissues,  e.g.,  nerve  or  muscle,  by 
means  of  ordinary  electrodes  composed 
either  of  copper  or  platinum,  of  c< 
electrolysis  must  occur,  and   in   eonse- 
quencu  thereof  lmlarisation   takes  place 
(p.  672).     In  onlcr  to  avoid  this,  Hon- 
polarisable  electrodes  (figs.  459,  169)  arc   TV< 
used.  Such  electrodes  are  made  by  taking  ....     .... 

two    pieces   of   carefully   an  in  I  gam  at  ed, 

pure  zinc  wire  (;,  :),  ami  dipping  these  in  a  saturated  solution  of  rinc  sulphate  contained  in 

tubes  (»,  a),  whose  lower  ends  are  closed  by  means  of  modeller's  clay  <(,  t),  moistened  with  06 

Ser  cent,  noiin'd  saline  solution  or  water.  The  contact  of  the  tissues  with  these  electrodes 
oh  not  give  rise  to  pularity.  [The  brush  electrodes  ut  v.  Fleischl  are  very  serviceable  {lis. 
470).  Thu  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  plugged  with  n  caniel-bair  pencil,  moistened  with 
modeller's  clay,  otherwise  the  arrangement  in  thu  aiuue  us  shown  in  Jig.  459,  IV.] 


copper 


Fig.  169.  Fig.  170. 

Fig.  469.— Non--polarisable  electrode  of  du  BoisRcymoml.     Z,  xiiic ;  11,  movable  support ;  C, 
clay  poiut— thu  whole  on  a  universal  joint,     Fig.  470.— Brush  electrodes  of  v.  Ffeischl. 

Arrangement  for  the  Muscle-  or  Nerve-Current — hi  order  to  investigate  tho  electrical 
current*  of  nerve  or  muscle,  the  tissue  must  be  placed  on  non-polariaable  electrode*,  which 
may  either  be  one  of  the  forms  described  above  or  the  original  form  used  by  du  Boia.Reymoud 
(fig.  459).  The  lost  consist*  of  two  sine  troughs  (p./i),  thoroughly  amalgamated  inside,  insulated 
on  vulcanite,  and  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  oi  zinc  sulphate  (s,  »).  In  each  trough  is  placed 
a  thick  pad  or  cushion  of  white  blotting-paper  (b,  b)  saturated  with  the  same  fluid  [deriving 
cushions],  [The  cushion  consists  of  many  layers,  almost  sufficient  to  fill  the  trough,  and  they 
are  kept  together  by  a  thread.  To  prevent  the  action  of  the  zinc  sulphate  u|>ou  the  tissue, 
each  cushion  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  modeller's  clay  ((,  t),  moistened  with  0*6  per  cent. 
saline  solution,  which  is  a  good  conductor  [clay  guard].  The  clay  guard  prevents  the  action  of 
the  solution  upon  the  tissue.  Connected  with  the  electrodes  are  a  pair  of  hiuding  screws 
whereby  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  (fig,  459). 

[Reflecting  Galvanometer.  —The  form  of  galvanometer,  used  in  this  country  for  physiological 
purposes,  is  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  (fig.  471).  In  Germany,  Wiedemann's  form  is  more 
commonly  used.  In  Thomson's  instrument,  the  astatic  needles  are  very  light,  and  connected 
to  each  other  by  a  piece  of  aluminium,  and  each  set  of  needles  is  surrounded  by  a  separate  coil 
of  wire,  the  lower  coil  {!)  winding  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tliat  of  tho  upper  (a).  A  small, 
round,  light,  slightly  coacavo  mirror  is  fixed  to  toe  upper  set  of  needles.     The  needles  are  sus- 
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peuded  by  a  delicate  silk  fibril,  and  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required  by  means  of  a 
small  milled  head.  When  the  milled  head  is  raised,  the  system  of  needles  swings  freely. 
The  coils  are  protected  by  a  glass  shade,  and  the  whole  stands  on  a  vulcanite  base,  which 
is  levelled  by  three  screws  {5,  s).  On  a  brass  rod  (£)  is  a 
feeble  magnet  (in),  which  is  used  to  give  an  artificial  meridian. 
The  magnet  (m)  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
milled  bead.] 

[Lamp  and  Scale.— When  the  instrument  is  to  bo  used, 

it  so  that   the  eoila   face  east  ami  west.     At  3  feet 

t  from  the  front  of  the  galvanometer,  facing  west,  is 

placed  the  lamp  and  scale   (fig.    472).     There   is  a  small 

'      ,i""1  -lif   '"   '""'it  of  the  lamp,  and  the  image  of  this  slit 


ected  on  1  he  11 


by  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  paper  scule  fixed  just  above  the 
slit.  The  spot  of  light  is  focussed  at  zero  by  means  of  the 
magnet,  hi.  The  needles  are  most  sensitive  when  the  oscilla- 
tions occur  slowly.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  needles  can  be 
regulated  by  means  of  the  magnet.  In  oveiy  case  the  instru- 
ment must  be  quite  level,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  a 
tiua.ll  spirit-level  in  the  base  of  the  galvanometer.] 

[Shunt. — As  the  galvanometer  is  very  delicate,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a  shunt  to  regulate  to  a  certain  extent  tho 
amount  of  electricity  transmitted  through  tho  galvanometer 
(tig.  473).  The  shunt  consists  of  a  brass  box  containing  coils 
of  German  silver  wire,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  resistance  coils  of  the  rneocord  (g  826).  On 
the  upper  surface  of  tho  box  are  several  plates  or  brass 
separated  from  each  other,  like  those  of  the  rheocoid,  but 
which  can  be  united  by  brass  plugs.  The  two  wires  coming 
from  the  electrodes  are  connected  with  the  two  binding 
screws,  and  from  tho  latter  two  wires  are  led  to  the  outer 
two  binding  screws  of  the  galvanometer,  lly  placing  a  plug 
between  the  brass  plates  attached  to  the  t«o  binding  screws 
in  the  figure,  the  current  is  snort-circuited.  Ou  removing 
both  plugs,  the  whole  of  the  current  must  pass  through  the 
galvanometer.  If  one  plug  be  placed  between  the  central  disc 
of  brass  and  the  plate  marked  J,  [the  other  being  left  out), 
then  -fa  of  the  current  goes  through  the  galvanometer  and 
-  ,Vli  to  the  electrodes.  If  the  plug  be  placed  as  shown  in 
f  the  figure  opposite  i,  then  Hath  of  the  current  goes  to  the 
zalvauonieter,  while  ffgOu  are  short -circuited.  If  the  plug 
Be  placed  opposite  (Jj,  only  lAotli  part  goes  through  the 
galvanometer.  ] 

Internal  Polarisation  of  Hoist  Bodies.— Nerves  and  muscular  fibres,  the  juicy  parts  of 
vegetables  nud  animals,  fibrin,  and  other  similar  bodies  possessing  n  porous  structure  filled 
with  fluid,  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  polarisation  when  sub- 
jected to  strong  currents— a  condition  termed  internal  polari- 
sation of  moist  bodies  by  dii  Bois-Reymond.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  solid  parts  in  the  interior  of  these  bodies  which  are 
better  conductors  produce  electrolysis  of  the  adjoining  fluid, 
just  like  metals  in  contact  with  fluid.  The  ions  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  internal  fluids  give  rise  to  differences 
of  potential,  ami  thus  cause  internal  polarisation  (g  333). 

Cataphoric  Action.— If  tho  two  electrodes  from  a  galvanic 
battery  be  placed  in  the  two  compartments  of  a  fluid,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  porous  septum,  we  observe  that  the  fluid 
particles  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  galvanic  current,  from 
the  +  to  the  -  |*>le,  so  that  alter  some  time,  the  fluid  in  the 
one  half  of  the  vessel  increases,  while  it  diminishes  in  the 
other.  The  phenomena  of  direct  transference  were  called  by 
dn  Boia-Rcymond  the  cataphoric  action  of  lite  constant  current. 
The  introduction  of  dissolved  substances  through  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  constant  current  depends  upon  tins  action  (§  289), 
and  so  does  the  so-called  Porret's  phenomenon  in  living 
muscle  1§  283,  1,  b). 

External  Secondary  Keaiatance. — This  condition  also  depends  on  cataphoric  action.     If  the 
copper  electrodes  of  a  constant  battery  be  placed  in  a  Teasel  Ailed  with  a  solution  of  enpric 
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sulphate,  and  fmm  each  electrode  there  project  a  cushion  saturated  with  this  fluid,  then  on 
placing  a  piece  of  muscle  cartilage,  vegetable  tissue,  or  even  a  prismatic  strip  of  coagulated 
albumin  across  these  cushions,  we  observe  that,  very  soon  after  the  circuit  is  closed,  there  is 
a  considerable  variation  of  the  current.  If  the  direction  or  the  current  bo  reversed  it  first 
becomes  stronger,  but  afterwards  diminishes.  liy  constantly  altering  the  direction  of  the 
current  we  cause  the  same  changes  in  the  intensity.  If  a  prismatic  strip  of  conciliated  albumin 
he  used  for  the  experiment,  WB  observe  that,  simultaneously  with  the  eureeblameut  of  the 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  +  pole,  the  albiniiin  loses  water  and  becomes  more 
shrivelled,  while  nt  the  -  pole  the  albumin  is  swollen  up  and  contains 
more  water.     If  the  direction  of  the  current  be  altered,  trie  phenomena 
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Fig.  474. 
— Induced  currents  iu  straight  parallel  closed 
,■  and  secondary  circuits;  G,  galvanometer. 

are  also  changed.  The  shrivelling  and  removal  of  water  in  the  albumin  at  the  jwsilive  pole 
muat  be  the  cause  of  tho  resistance  in  the  circuit  which  explains  the  ctilViblcmentofthe  galvanic 
current.     This  phenomenon  is  called  "  external  secondary  resistance  "  {tin  Bois-Itciimond). 

[Induced  currents  in  a  closed  secondary  circuit— Suppose  the  parallel  straight  wires  to  be 
joined  up,  as  shown  in  lig.  47*.  (1)  Close  tho  primary  circuit  (l1),  by  putting  down  the  key 
(K).  A  momentary  current  is  induced  in  the  npj-unih-  dinrtion  in  the  secondary  circuit  (S). 
(2)  Suddenly  increase  the  current  by  switching  in  0110  or  more  cells,  and  again  a  momentary 
inverse  current  is  observed  in  the  secondary.  (3)  Break  the  current  in  tho  primary  coil  by 
raising  tho  key  (K).  A  momentary  ilircrt  ntn-eiii,  i.e.,  one  in  the  same  direction,  is  induced  in 
the  secondary  circuit ;  and  (4)  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  suddenly  diminishing  tho  current 
in  the  primary  (by  switching  out  one  or  more  cells). 

Precisely  the  same  results  are  obtained  with  two  closed  spirals  or  selenoulal  Boils  of  wire,  only 
the  induced  currents  will  be  stronger  ;  and  the  effects  will  be  made  still  stronger  by  puttings 
piece  of  soft  iron  into  the  heart  of  each  coil. 

Table  of  Induction  Currents  {Jaumon). 


Momentary  inverse  currents  are  induced 
in  a  secondary  circuit 

Momentary  direct  currents  arc  induced  in 
0  secondary  circuit 

Uy  (1)  Approach  to  primary. 
„  12)  Starting  primary  current. 
,,  (3)  faercatiitg  primal?'  current 

l(y(l)   WiUdrawal  from  primary. 
„  (2)  Stopping  primary  current. 
„  (81  Decreasing  primary  current] 

829.  INDUCTION— EXTRA-CUBBENT— MAGNETIC-DSDUCTION.—  Induction  of  tho 
Extta-Ourrent — If  a  galvanic  element  is  closed  by  means  of  a  short  arc  of  wire,  at  the  moment 
the  circuit  is  again  opened  or  broken,  a  slight  spark  is  observed.  If,  however,  tho  circuit  is 
made  or  closed  by  means  of  a  very  long  wire  rolled  iu  a  coil,  then  on  breaking  the  circuit  there 
is  a  strong  spark.  If  the  wires  be  connected  with  two  electrodes,  so  tliat  a  person  can  hold  one 
in  each  hand,  the  current  at  the  moment  it  is  opened  must  pass  through  the  person's  body, 
then  there  is  a  violent  shock  communicated  to  the  hand.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  current 
induced  in  the  long  spiral  of  wire  which  Faraday  called  the  extra -current.  It  is  caused  thus : 
— When  the  circuit  is  closed  by  means  or  the  spiral  wire,  the  galvanic  current  passing  along  it 
excites  or  induces  an  electric  current  in  the  adjoining  coila  of  the  same  spiral.  At  the  moment 
of  closing  or  making  the  circuit  in  the  spiral,  the  induced  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  galvanic  current  in  the  circuit ;  hence  its  strength  is  lessened,  and  it  causes  no  shock. 
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At  the  moment  of  opening,  however,  the  induced  current  has  the  same  direction  as  the  galvauic 
stream,  and  hence  its  action  is  strengthened. 

Magnetisation  of  Iron  by  the  Galvanic  Current. — If  a  rod  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  cavity 
of  a  .spiral  of  copper  wire,  then  the  soft  iron  remains  magnetic  as  long  as  a  galvanic  current 
circulates  in  the  spiral.  If  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  be  directed  towards  the  observer,  and  the 
other  away  from  him,  and  if,  further,  the  positive  current  traverse  the  spiral  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  then  the  end  of  the  magnet  directed  towards  the  person  is  the 
negative  pole  of  the  magnet.  The  power  of  the  magnet  depends  upon  the  number  of  spiral 
windings,  and  on  the  thickness  of  the  iron  bar.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  opened,  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron  rod  disappears. 

Induced  or  Faradic  Current.  — If  a  very  long,  isolated  wire  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  spiral 
roll,  which  we  may  call  the  secondary  spiral,  and  if  a  similar  spiral,  the  primary  spiral,  be 
placed  near  the  former,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  of  the  primary  spiral  be  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a  constant  battery,  every  time  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit  is  made  (closed),  or 
broken  (opened),  a  current  takes  place,  or,  as  it  is  said,  is  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral. 
If  the  primary  circuit  be  kept  closed,  and  if  the  secondary  spiral  be  brought  nearer  to,  or 
removed  further  from,  the  primary  spiral,  a  current  is  also  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral 
(Faraday,  1832).  The  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  called  the  induced  or  Faradic  current. 
When  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  or  when  the  two  spirals  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other, 
the  current  in  the  secondary  spiral  has  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  the  primary  spiral,  while 
the  current  produced  by  opening  the  primary  circuit,  or  by  removing  the  spirals  further  apart, 
has  the  same  direction  as  the  primary.  During  the  time  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  or  when 
both  spirals  remain  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  there  is  no  current  in  the  secondary 
spiral. 

Difference  between  the  Opening  [break]  and  Closing  [make]  Induction  Shocks. — [Every 
time  the  current  is  made  or  broken  in  the  primary  circuit  a  shock  is  induced  in  the 
secondary  circuit.  The  induced  shock  is  called  the  make  and  the  other  the  break  induction 
shock.]  The  opening  and  closing  shocks  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  following  respects  (tig.  475) : — The  amount  of  electricity  is  the  same  during 
the  opening,  as  during  the  closing  shock,  but  during  the  opening  shock  the  electricity  rapidly 
reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  and  lasts  but  a  short  time,  while  during  the  closing  shock,  it 
gradually  increases,  but  does  not  reach  the  high  maximum,  and  this  occurs  more  slowly.  [In 
tig.  475,  l\  and  S0  are  the  abscissa?  of  the  primary  (inducing)  and  induced  currents  respectively. 
The  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  represent  the  intensity  of  the  current,  while  the  length  of  the 
abscissa  indicates  its  duration.  Curve  1  indicates  the  course  of  the  primary  current,  and  2, 
that  in  the  secondary  spiral  (induced)  when  the  current  is  closed,  while  at  I  the  primary  current 
is  suddenly  opened,  when  it  gives  rise  to  the  induced  current,  4,  in  the  secondary  spiral.]  The 
cause  of  the  difference  is  the  following  : — When  the  primary  circuit  is  made  or  closed,  there  is 
developed  in  it  the  extra-current,  which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  primary  current.  Hence, 
it  opposes  considerable  resistance  to  the  complete  development  of  the  strength  of  the  primary 
current,  so  that  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral  must  also  develop  slowly,  [thus  the 
make  induction  shock  is  weakened].  But  when  the  primary  spiral  is  broken  or  opened,  the 
extra-current  in  the  latter  has  the  same  direction  as  the  primary  current — there  is  no  extra 
"resistance.  [Hence  the  break  induction  shock  is  stronger  than  the  make.]  The  rapid  and 
intense  action  of  the  break  or  owning  induction  shock  is  of  great  physiological  importance. 

Break  or  Opening  Shock. — [On  applying  a  single  induction  shock  to  a  nerve  or  a  muscle, 
the  effect  is  greater  with  the  break  or  opening  shock,  i.e.,  the  break  is  stronger  than  the  make 
induction  shock.  If  the  secondary  spiral  be  separated  from  the  primary,  so  that  the  induced 
currents  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  contraction  of  a  muscle  when  applied  to  its  motor  nerve,  then, 
on  gradually  approximating  the  secondary  to  the  primary  spiral,  the  break  or  opening  shock 
will  cause  a  contraction  before  the  closing  one  does  so.] 

Helmholtz'B  Modification. — Under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to  equalise  the 
make  and  break  shocks.  This  may  be  done  by  greatly  weakening  the  extra-current,  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  making  the  primary  spiral  of  only  a  few  coils  of  wire.  V.  Helmholtz 
accomplishes  the  same  result  by  introducing  a  secondary  circuit  into  the  primary  current.  By 
this  arrangement  the  current  in  the  primarv  spiral  never  completely  disappears,  but  at  alternate 
making  and  breaking  this  secondary  circuit  where  the  resistance  is  much  less  it  is  alternately 
weakened  and  strengthened. 

[In  tig.  476  a  wire  is  introduced  between  a  and/,  while  the  binding  screw/  is  separated 
from  the  platinum  contact,  c,  of  Neef's  hammer,  but  at  the  same  time  the  screw,  d,  is  raised  so 
that  it  nearly  touches  Neefs  hammer,  so  that,  when  the  hammer  is  attached,  c  touches  d.  The 
current  passes  from  the  battery,  K,  through  the  pillar,  a,  to  /in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
through  the  primary  spiral,  P,  to  the  coil  of  soft  wire,  g,  and  back  to  the  battery,  through  h 
and  e.  But  g  is  magnetised  thereby,  and  when  it  is  so,  it  attracts  c  and  makes  it  touch  the 
screw  d.  Thus  a  secondary  circuit,  or  short  circuit,  is  formed  through  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  which 
weakens  the  current  passing  through  the  electro-magnet,  g,  so  that  the  elastic  metallic  spring 
flies  up  again  and  the  current  through  the  primary  spiral  is  long-circuited,  and  thus  the  process 
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is  repeated.  [The  break  shock  in  the  secondary  coil  is  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  current  in 
the  primary  coil  when  the  latter  is  short-circuited.  Consequently  an  extra- current,  having  a 
direction  reverse  to  that  in  the  primary  current,  is  induced  in  the  primary  coil  ;  when  the  shock 
U  made,  the  break  shock  is  reduced  in  strength  and  becomes  nearly  equal  to  the  make  shock. 
In  tig.  475  the  lines  1  and  7  indicate  the  course  of  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit  at  closing 
(o),  and  opening  (el.    It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  arrangement  there  is  always  a  current 

ring  through  the  primary  spiral  P  (fig.  476).  The  dotted  lines  6  and  S,  aliovc  and  below 
represent  the  course  of  the  opening  (n)  and  closing  shocks  (e)  in  the  secondary  spiral. 
Even  with  this  arrangement  the  opening  is  still  slightly  stronger  than  the  closing  shock.]  The 
two  shocks,  however,  may  be  completely  equalised  by  placing  a  resistance  coil  or  rheostat  in  the 
short  circuit,  which  increases  the  resistance,  and  thus  increases  the  current  through  the  primary 
spiral  when  the  short  circuit  is  closed. 

[Extra-current  with  Helmholtx's  arrangement.— An  extra-current  is  induced  in  the  primary 
coil  bath  at  make  and  break  of  the  primary  circuit.  This  extra-current  may  be  led  off  and  used 
for  stimulating  by  connecting  electrodes  with  rf  and/.] 

Unipolar-Induction. — When  there  is  a  very  rapid  current  in  tho  primary  spiral,  not  only  is 


Fig.  475.  Fig.  476. 

Fig.  475. — Scheme  of  tho  induced  currents.    P.,  abscissa  of  the  primary  and  S„,  of  tho  secondary 

current ;   A,  beginning,  and  E,  end  of  the  inducing  current  ;   1,  curve  of  the  primary 

current  weakened  by  an  cxtra-current ;   3,  where  the  primary  current  is  opened  ;  2  and  4, 

corresponding  currents  induced  in  tho  secondary  spiral;  Ps,  height,  i.e.,  the  strength  of 

the  constant  inducing  current;   5  and  7,  the  curve  of  the  inducing  current  when  it  is 

Opened  and  closed  during  Hfliuhoit/s  modification  ;  G  and  8,  the  corresponding  currents 

induced  in  the  secondary  circuit.     Fig.  47B.— Helmholtz's  modification  of  Neers  hammer. 

As  long  as  e  is  not  in  contact  with  rf,  g  h  remains  magnetic  ;  thus  c  is  attracted  to  rf  and 

a  secondary  circuit,  a,  b,  r,  rf,  e.  \%  formed  ;  c  then  springs  Wk  again,  and  thus  tho  process 

goes  on.     A  new  wire  is  introduced  to  connect  a  with/.     K,  battery. 

there  a  current  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral,  when  its  free  ends  sre  closed,  t.ij.,  by  being 

connected  with  an  animal  tissne,  but  there  is  also  a  current  when  one  wire  is  attached  to  ft 

binding  screw  connected  with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  secondary  spiral  (p.   603).     A  muscle 

of  a  frog's  leg,  when  connected  with  this  wire,  contracts,  and  this  is  called  a  unipolar  induced 

contraction.     It  usually  occurs  when  the  primary  circuit  is  opened.     The  occurrence  of  these 

contractions  is  favoured   when  the  other  end  of  the  spiral  is  placed  in  connection  with  the 

ground,  and  when  the  frog's  muscle  preparation  is  not  completely  insulated. 

Magneto- Induction.— If  a  magnet  he  brought  near  to,  or  thrust  into  tho  interior  of,  ft  coil  of 
wire,  it  excites  a  current,  and  also  when  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  suddenly  rendered  magnetic  or 
suddenly  demagnetised.  The  direction  of  the  current  so  induced  in  the  spiral  is  exactly  the 
same  aa  that  with  Faradic  electricity,  i.e.,  the  occurrence  of  the  magnetism,  on  approximating 
the  spiral  to  a  magnet,  excites  an  induced  current  in  ft  direction  opposite  to  that  supposed  to 
circulate  in  the  magnet.  Conversely,  tho  demagnetisation,  or  the  removal  of  tho  spiral  from 
the  magnet,  causes  a  current  in  the  same  direction. 

Acoustic  Tetanus.  —If  a  magnet  be  rapidly  moved  to  and  fro  near  a  spiral,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  fixing  a  vibrating  magnetic  rod  at  one  end  and  allowing  the  other  end  to  swing 
freely  near  the  spiral,  then  the  pitch  of  tho  note  of  the  vibrating  rod  gives  us  the  rapidity  of  the 
induction  shocks.  If  a  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  stimulated,  we  get  what  Grosarnann 
called  "acoustic  tetanus." 

830.  DO  BOIS-REYMOND'9  INDOCTOEIUM— MAGNETO- INDUCTION  APPABATUS.— 
The  indnetoriuin  of  du  Bols-Roymond,  which  is  used  for  physiological  purposes,  is  a  modification 
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of  tlie  magneto-electromotor  apparatus  of  Wagner  and  Neef.  A  scheme  of  the  apparatus  is 
given  in  fig.  477.  D  represents  the  galvanic  battery.  The  wire  from  the  positive  pole,  a,  jiagsea 
to  a  metallic  column,  S,  which  has  a  horizontal  vibrating  spring,  F,  attached  to  its  upper  end. 
To  the  outer  end  of  the  spring  a  square  piece  of  iron,  c,  is  attached.  The  middle  point  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  spring  [covered  with  a  little  piece  of  platinum]  is  in  contact  with  a  movable 
screw,  b.  A  moderately  thick  copper  wire,  c,  passes  from  the  screw,  o,  to  the  primary  spiral 
or  coil,  x,  x,  which  contains  iu  its  interior  a  number  or  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire,  i,  i,  covered  with 
an  insulating  varnish.  The  copper  wire  which,  surrounds  the  primary  spiral  is  covered  with  silk. 
The  wire,  d,  is  continued  from  the  primary  spiral  to  a  horsc-shot  piece  of  soft  iron,  H,  around 
which  it  is  coiled  spirally,  and  from  thence  it  proceeds,  at/,  back  to  the  negative  polo  of  the 
battery,  g.  When  the  current  in  this  circuit — called  the  primary  circuit — is  closed,  the  following 
effects  are  produced  : — The  horsa-ahoe,  H,  becomes  magnetic,  in  consequence  of  which  it  attracts 
the  movable  spring  or  Necf  s  hammer,  e,  whereby  the  contact  of  the  spring,  F,  with  the  screw, 
b,  is  broken.  Thus  the  current  is  broken,  the  horse-shoo  is  demagnetised,  the  spring,  r,  is 
liberated,  and  being  elastic,  it  springs  upwards  again  to  its  original  position  in  contact  with  b, 
and  thus  the  current  is  re-established.  The  new  contact  causes  H  to  he  re  magnetised,  so  that 
it  must  alternately  rapidly  attract  and  liberate  the  spring,  c,  whereby  the  primary  current  ia 
rapidly  made  and  broken  between  F  and  b. 


Fig.  477. 
I,  Schemo  of  du  liois-Rey  maud's  sledge  induction   machine,      D,  galvanic  liattery ; 

from  +  pole,  (;;)  -  liole  ;  S,  brass  upright  ;  F,  clastic  spring  ;  1,  binding  screw  [  _.    

round  primary  spiral  (x,  r),  containing  [i,  i,)  soft  iron  wire  ;  K,  K,  secondary  spiral,  with 
Iward  {}>,  p)  on  which   it  can  be  moved  ;  II,  soft  iron  magnetised  by  current  (d,  f)  passing 
round  it.     II,  key  for  secondary  circuit,  as  shown  it  is  short-circuited.     Ill,  electrode! 
(r,  r),  with  a  key  (K)  for  breaking  the  circuit. 
A  secondary  spiral  or  coil  (K,  K)  is  placed  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary  (a-,  »■),  but 
having  no  connection  with  it.     It  moves  in  grooves  upon  a  long  piece  of  wood  [p,  p).     The 
secondary  spiral  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  covered  with  numerous  coils  of  thin  silk- 
covered  wire.     The  secondary  spiral,  moving  in  slots,  cm  be  approximated  to  or  even  pushed 
entirely  over  the  primary  spiral,  or  can  be  removed  from  it  to  any  distance  desired. 

[Fig.  478  shows  the  actual  arrangement  of  dn  Bois-Heymond's  inductorinm.  The  primary 
coll  (K')  consists  of  about  150  or  even  400  coils  of  thick  insulated  copper  wire,  the  wire  being 
thick  to  offer  slight  resistance  to  the  galvanic  current,  the  lesistance  being  equal  to  about 
1  E  ohm.  The  secondary  coil  (IV)  consists  of  0000  or  12000  turns  of  thin  insulated  copper  wire 
arranged  on  a  wooden  bobbin.  The  resistance  is  equal  to  about  1350  ohms.  The  whole  spiral 
can  lie  moved  along  the  board  (B)  to  which  a  millimetre  scale  (1)  is  attached,  so  that  the  distance 
of  the  secondary  f  roni  the  primary  spiral  may  be  ascertained.  At  the  left  end  of  the  apparatus 
is  Wagner's  hammer,  as  adapted  by  Neef,  which  is  an  automatic  arrangement  for  opening  and 
breaking  the  primary  circuit.  When  Neef '■  hammer  ia  need,  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
connected  as  in  the  figure  ;  but  when  single  shocks  are  required,  the  wires  from  the  lattery  aro 
connected  with  a  key,  and  this  again  with  the  two  terminals  of  the  primary  spiral,  S  "and  S"'. 
In  the  improved  form  of  this  apparatus  (fig.  478)  the  secondary  spiral  is  equipoised  over  a  pulley 
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with  a  back  weight,  so  tliat  it  can  move  easily  in  a  vertical  direction  to  anil  from  the  primary 
spiral.     A.  de  Watleville  his  used  a  form  similar  to  this  for  a  longtime] 

According  to  the  law  of  induction  (<j  329),  when  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  a  current  is  in- 
daced  in  the  secondary  circuit  in  a  direction  the  rtvtnt  of  that  in  the  primary,  while,  when  it 
is  opened,  the  induced  current  has  the  same  direction.  Further,  according  to  the  laws  of 
magneto- induction,  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron  rods  {*,  i)  within  the  primary  spiral  (t,  j), 
causes  a  reverse  current  in  the  secondary  spiral  (K,  K],  while  the  demagnetisation  of  the  iron 
n  opening  the  primary  circuit,  causes  an  induced  current  in  the  tame  direction.  Thus, 
'■•'     '    '"■'  ------■*'  -• ■■  •  -■  -'-  ■■'      ' mpared  with  the 


.,  ___n  the  niuafa  more  powerful  nation  of  the  opening  or  break  shock  as 
closing  or  make  shock  (p.  678).     [The  direction  of  the  iiuliieing 
the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  are  constantly  reversed.] 

Tile  magneto-induction  (K)  apparatus  of  I'isii,  as  improved  by  Stiihr- 
powerful  horse-shoe  steel  magnet  (fig.  480).  Opposite  its  two  poles  (N  ai 
shaped  piece  of  iron  (H),  which  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis 
(a,b).  On  the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  are  fined  wooden  bobbins 
(r,  rf),  with  an  insulated  wire  coiled  round  them.  When  the 
horse -shoe  is  at  rest,  as  in  the  figure,  it  becomes  magnetised 
by  the  steel  magnet,  while  in  the  wires  of  both  bobbins  (e  snd 
d]  an  electric  current  is  developed  every  time  the  horse-shoe 
is  demagnetised  and  again  magnetised.  When  the  bobbins 
rotate  in  front  of  the  magnet  as  each  coil  approaches  one 
pole,  a  current  ia  induced,  and  similarly  when  it  is  carried 
past  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  so  that  four  currents  are  induced 
in  each  coil  by  a  single  rotation.  l)y  means  of  Stiihrer's 
commutator  {in,  «)  attached  to  the  spindle  («,  ?.),  ami  tlie 


while 


Fig.  (78.  Fig.  479. 

Fig.  478. — Induction  apparatus  of  du  Rois-Rcymond.  R',  primary,  R",  secondary  spiral;  1), 
board  on  which  K  moves  ;  1,  scale  ;  +  -  ,  wires  from  liottery  ;  F,  V",  pillars  ;  H,  Neefs 
hammer;  1!',  electro-magnet;  S',  binding  screw  touching  the  steel  spring  (H)  ;  S"  and 
S"',  binding  screws  to  nines  to  attach  wires  where  Neefa  hammer  is  not  required.  Fig. 
479.—  Hew  form  of  du  Bois-Heymond's  indnctorium. 

divided  metal  plates  (•/,  ;)  which  pass  to  the  electrodes,  the  two  currents  induced  in  the  bobbins 
are  obtained  in  the  same  direction. 

Keys,  or  arrangements  for  opening  or  closing  a  circuit,  arc  of  great  use.  Fig.  477,  II,  shows 
a  scheme  of  the  friction  key  of  du  liois-Reyniond,  introduced  into  the  secondary  circuit.  It 
consists  of  two  brass  bars  (:  and  y)  fixed  to  a  plate  of  ebonite,  and  as  long  as  the  key  is  down 
on  the  metal  bridge  (;/,  r, :)  it  is  "ahort-cdrcuited,"  i.e.,  the  conduction  is  so  good  through  the 
thick  brass  bars  that  none  of  the  current  goes  through  the  wires  leading  from  the  left  of  the 
key.  When  the  bridge  (r)  is  lifted  the  current  is  opened.  [Fig.  4SI  shows  the  form  of  the 
key,  v  being  a  screw  wherewith  to  clamp  it  to  the  table.]  Similarly  the  key  electrodes  (III) 
may  be  used,  the  current  Wing  made  as  soon  as  the  spring  connecting-plate  (e)  is  raised  by 
pressing  upon  t.  This  instrument  is  opened  by  the  hand  ;  a,  b  are  the  wires  from  the  battery 
or  induction  machine  ;  r,  r,  those  going  to  the  tissue  ;  G,  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 

[Plug  Key. —Other  forms  of  keys  are  in  use,  e.g.,  fig.  482,  the  plug  key,  the  two  brass  plates 
to  which  the  wires  are  attached  heing  fixed  on  a  plate  of  ebonite.  The  brass  plug  ia  used  to 
connect  the  two  brass  plates.    All  these  are  dry  contacts,  hut  sometimes  a  fluid  contact  is  used, 
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□  the  mercnry  key,  which  merely  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  with  a  cup  of  mercury  in  ita 
tre.     The  ends  of  the  wires  from  the  battery  dip  into  the  mercury  ;  when  both  wires  dip 

......  ]„  nMU|ei  awj  when  «----■■■'■■■■■■  ' ■•■■•' -•-  ' 


:,  the  layer  of  oxide  formed  01 


i'ig.  480. 
Magneto-induction  apparatus,  with  Slbhrer's 


Fig.  481. 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  friction  key. 


duction  after  a  abort  tiino  ;  hence,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  tho  surface  of  the  mercury  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  alcohol  and  water.  A  handy  form  of  "  capillary  contact "  is  shown  in  Kg.  483,  such 
as  was  used  by  Kronecker  and  Stirling  in  their  experiments  on  the  heart.      A  glass  T-tnbo   is 

Srovided  at  the  crossing  point  with  a  small  opening  (a).  The  vertical  tube  (A}  is  bent  in  the 
irm  of  a  U,  and  tilled  so  full  with  mercury  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  latter  projects 


Fig.  482.  Fig.  483. 

Fig.  482.— Plug  key.     Fig.  483. — Capillary  contact,     t,  vibrating  platinum  style  adjustable 

by/and  if  and  dipping  into  mercury  at  a  ;  b,  bent  tube  filled  with  mercury,  into  which  dips 

a  wire  [<l)  ;  a,  opening  in  cross  tnbe  (r). 
within  the  lumen  of  the  transverse  tube  (<•).  One  end  of  c  is  connected  with  a  Mariotte's  flask 
containing  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  stop-cock. 
The  fluid  flows  over  the  apex  of  the  mercury  and  keeps  it  clean.  The  vibrating  platinum  style 
(c)  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  while  the  platinum  wire  (rf)  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  ofthe  "  battery. "] 
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881.  ELECTRICAL  CUERENTS  IN  BESTING  MUSCLE  AND  NERVE- 
SKIN  CURRENTS.— Methods.— In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  muscle- 
current,  we  must  use  a  muscle  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  and  with  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  its  filffes  in  the  form  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  (fig.  484,  I  ami  II).  The 
sartorius  muscle  of  the  frog  supplies  these  conditions.  In  such  a  muscle,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  surface  or  the  natural  longitudinal  section ;  its  tendinous  ends  or  the 
natural  transverse  section ;  further,  when  the  latter  is  divided  transversely  to  the 
long  axis,  the  artificial  transverse  section  (fig.  484, 1,  <*,</);  lastly,  the  term  equator 
(«,  6-?m,  w)  is  applied  to  a  line  so  drawn  as  exactly  to  divide  the  length  of  the  muscle 
into  halves.  As  the  currents  are  very  feehle,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  galvanometer 
with  a  periodic  damped  magnet  (figs.  459,  I,  and  471),  or  a  tangent  mirror-boussole 
similar  to  that  used  for  thermo-electric  purposes  (fig.  230).  The  wires  leading  from 
the  tissue  are  connected  with  non-polarisable  electrodes  (fig.  459,  P,P). 

The  capillary-electrometer  of  Lippmami  may  bo  used  for  detecting  the  electrical  current  of 
a  muscle  or  nerve  (fig.  485).  A  thread  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  capillary  tube  and  touching 
a  conducting  fluid,  cjj.,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  is  displaced  by 
the  constant  current,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  polarisation 
taking  place  at  the  point  of 
contact  altering  the  constancy 
of  the  capillarity  of  the  mer- 
cury. The  displacement  of 
the  mercury  which  the  ob- 
server (B)  detects  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  (M)  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  positive 
current.  R  is  a  capillary  glaxs 
tube,  filled  from  above  with 
mercury,  and  from  below  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
lower  narrow  end  opens  into 
a  wide  ^lass  tube,  provided 
below  with  a  platinum  wire 
fused  into  it  and  filled  with  Hg 
(q),  and  tliis  ngain  is  covered 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (a). 
The  wires  are  connected  with 
non-polari*able  electrodes  ap- 
plied to  the  +  and  -  surfaces 
of  the  muscle.  On  closing  tin- 
circuit,  the  thread  of  mercury 
passes  downwards  from  c  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

Compensation  of  a  current. 
— The  strength  of  the  current 
in  animal  tissues  is  best 
measured  by  the  compensation 
method  of  Foggendorf  and  du 
Bois-Reymond.  A  current  of  known  strength,  or  which  can  be  accurately  graduated,  is  jwsscd 
in  an  opposite  direction  through  the  same  galvanometer  or  boussole,  until  the  current  from 
the  animal  tissue  is  just  neutralised  or  compensated.  [When  this  occurs,  the  needle  deflected 
by  the  tissue-current  returns  to  zero.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  weighing  a 
body  in  terms  of  some  standard  weights  placed  in  tnc  opposite  scale-pan  of  the  balance.] 

[Hermann  calls  the  current  obtained  from  an  injured  muscle,  i.e.,  one  on  which 
an  artificial  transverse  or  other  section  has  been  made,  a  demarcation-current, 
while  the  currents  obtained  when  such  a  muscle  contracts  he  calls  action-currents. 
This  section  deals  with  demarcation-currents,  or  the  muscle-current  of  du  Bois- 
Reymond.] 

1.  Perfectly  fresh  uninjured  muscles  yield  no  current,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
dead  muscle  (L.  Hermann,  1867). 


Fig.  484. 
Scheme  of  the  muscle-current. 


Capillary  electrometer, 
mercury  in  tube  ; 
capillary  tube  ;  s,  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  7,  Hg; 
15,  observer  ;  Si,  mi- 
croscope. 
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2.  Strong  electrical  currents  are  obtained  when  the  artificial  transverse  section 
of  a  muscle  is  placed  on  one  of  the  cushions  of  the  non-polarisable  electrodes 
(fig.  459  I,  M),  while  the  longitudinal  surface  is  in  connection  with  the  other 
(Nobili,  Matteucci,  du  Dois-Reymond).  The  direction  of  the  current  is  from  the 
(positive)  longitudinal  section  to  the  (negative)  transverse  section  in  the  conducting 
wires  (i.e.,  within  the  muscle  itself  from  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  section 
(figs.  459,  I,  and  484,  1)).  This  current  is  stronger  the  nearer  one  electrode  is  to 
the  equator  and  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  transverse  section ;  while  the  strength 
diminishes  the  nearer  the  one  electrode  is  to  the  end  of  the  surface,  and  the  other 
to  the  margin  of  the  transverse  section. 

Smooth  muscles  also  yield  similar  currents  between  their  transverse  and  longitudiual  surfaces 
(§  334,  II.). 

3.  Weak  electrical  currents  are  obtained  when — (a)  two  points  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  equator  are  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  the  current  then 
passes  from  the  point  near  the  equator  (  + )  to  the  point  lying  further  from  it  ( -  ), 
but  of  course  this  direction  is  reversed  within  the  muscle  itself  (fig.  484,  II,  he 
and  le).  (b)  Similarly  weak  currents  are  obtained  by  connecting  points  of  the  trans- 
verse section  at  unequal  distances  from  the  centre,  in  which  case  the  current  outside 
the  muscle  passes  from  the  point  lying  nearer  the  edge  of  the  muscle  to  that  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  transverse  section  (fig.  484,  II,  i,  c). 

4.  When  two  points  on  the  surface  are  equidistant  from  the  equator  (fig.  484, 
I,  a*,  //,  v,  z, — II,  r,  e),  or  two  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  transverse  section 
(II,  c)  are  connected,  no  current  is  obtained,  because  the  points  are  iso-electrical, 
that  is  of  equal  potential. 

5.  If  the  artificial  transverse  section  of  the  muscle  be  oblique  (fig.  484,  III),  so 
that  the  muscle  forms  a  rhomb,  the  conditions  obtaining  under  III  are  disturbed. 
The  point  lying  nearer  to  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  transverse  section  or  surface  is 
positive  to  the  one  lying  near  to  the  acute  angle.  The  equator  is  oblique  (a,  c). 
These  currents  are  called  "deviation  currents  or  inclination  currents"  by  du  Bois- 
Keymond,  and  their  course  is  indicated  by  the  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  electro-motive  force  of  a  strong  muscle-current  (frog)  is  equal  to  0*05  to  0*08  of  a 
Daniell's  element;  while  the  strongest  deviation  current  may  be  O'l  Daniell.  The  muscles  of 
a  curarised  animal  at  first  yield  stronger  currents  ;  fatigue  of  the  muscle  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  current  (Roelcr),  while  it  is  completely  abolished  when  the  muscle  dies.  Heating  a 
muscle  increases  the  current ;  but  above  40°  C.  it  is  diminished  (Steiner).  Cooling  diminishes 
the  electro-motive  force.  The  warmed  ficing  muscular  and  nervous  substance  is  positive  to 
the  cooler  portions  (Hermann) ;  while,  if  the  dead  tissues  be  heated,  they  behave  practically 
as  indifferent  bodies  as  regards  the  tissues  that  are  not  heated. 

6.  The  passive  nerve  behaves  like  muscle,  as  far  as  1,  2,  and  3  are  concerned. 

[If  one  electrode  be  placed  on  the  longitudinal  surface  and  another  on  the  artificial 

transverse  section  of  a  nerve,  and  the  current  led  off  to  a  galvanometer,  the  needle 

of  the  latter  is  slightly  deflected  by  the  "  nerve-current,"  the  direction  of  the 

current  being  from  the  +  longitudinal  surface  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  - 

transverse  section.] 

The  electro-motive  force  of  the  strongest  nerve-current,  according  to  du  Bois-Reymond, 
is  0*02  of  a  Daniell.  Heating  a  nerve  from  15°  to  25°  C.  increases  the  nerve-current,  while 
high  temperatures  diminish  it  (SUiner). 

7.  If  the  two  transversely  divided  ends  of  an  excised  nerve,  or  two  points  on  the 
surface  equidistant  from  the  equator,  be  tested,  a  current — the  axial  current — flows 
in  the  nerve-fibre  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  normal  impulse  in 
the  nerve  ;  so  that  in  centrifugal  nerves  it  flowfs  in  a  centripetal  direction  and  in 
centripetal  nerves  in  a  centrifugal  direction  (Mendelssohn  and  Christiani), 

The  electro-motive  force  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  and  with  the  area  of  its 
transverse  section.  Fatigue  (e.g.,  tetanic  stimulation)  weakens  it,  especially  in  motor  nerves, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  centripetal  nerves. 
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Rheoecopic  Limb. — The  existence  of  a  muscle-current  may  be  proved  without 
the  aid  of  a  galvanometer: — 1.  lly  means  of  n  sensitive  nerve-muscle  preparation 
of  a  frog,  or  the  so-called  "  physiological  rheoscope  "  or  "rheoecopic  limb." 
Place  a  moist  conductor  on  the  transverse  and  another  on  the  longitudinal  surface 
of  the  gastrocnemius  of  a  frog.  On  placing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  of  11  frog  on  thaw  conductor)),  so  ns  to  bridge  over  or  connect  tlieir  two 
surfaces,  contraction  of  the  muscle  connected  with  the  uerve  occurs  at  ouee  ;  and 
the  same  occurs  when  the  nerve  is  removed. 

[Nerve-muscle  Preparation. — This  term  has  been  used  on  several  occasions.  It 
U  simply  the  sciatic  nerve  with  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog  attached  to  it  (fig.  48C). 
The  sciatic  nerve  is  dissected  out  entire  from  the  vertebral 
column  to  the  knee;  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  separated  from 
the  femur,  and  the  latter  divided  uliout  its  middle,  so  that 
the  preparation  can  be  lixed  in  a  clamp  by  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  femur ;  while  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius 
is  divided  near  to  the  foot.  If  a  straw  flag  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  foot,  do  not  divide  the  teudo  Achillis.] 

Make  a  transverse  section  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of 
a  frog's  nerve-muscle  preucrratiuii,  and  allow  the  sciatic  nerve 
to  fall  upon  this  transverse  section ;  the  limb  will  contract 
as  the  muscle  current  from  the  longitudinal  to  the  trans- 
verse surface  now  traverses  the  nerve  (Oalmiui,  A/,  r. 
Humboltlt).  These  experiments  have  long  been  known  as 
"  contraction  without  metals." 


Fig.  486. 
Nerve- muscle  prepara- 
tion  of  a  frog.     F, 
femur ;     3,     sciatic 

AcliillU. 


r  the  muscle, 


[L'bc  a  nerve- muscle  preparation,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  physiological 
limb.  Hold  the  preparation  liy  the  femur,  and  allow  its  own  nerve 
to  fall  anon  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  muscle  will  contract,  but  it 
is  better  to  allow  the  licrvo  to  fall  suddenly  upon  tlio  cross-section  of 
the  muscle.  The  nerve  then  completes  the  circuit  between  the  longi- 
tudinal and  trunsversu  section  of  the  muscle,  so  that  it  is  stimulated 
by  the  current  from  the  latter,  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  and  through 
it  the  muscle.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  1>y  tying  a  thread  round  the 
wheu  the  latter  no  longer  contracts.] 

2.  Self-Stimulation  of  the  Muscle. — We  may  use  the  muscle-current  of  an 
isolated  muscle  to  stimulate  the  latter  directly  and  cause  it  to  contract.  If  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  of  a  enrurised  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation 
be  placed  on  iinn-poliirisiil.de  electrodes, 
and  the  circuit  lie  closed  by  dipping 
the  wires  coming  from  the  electrodes 
in  mercury,  then  the  muscle  contracts. 
Similarly  a  nerve  may  lie  stimulated 
with  its  own  demarcation-current 
(du  Buis-Reymond  and  of  ken).  If 
the  lower  end  of  a  muscle  with  its 
transverse  section  be  dipped  into 
normal  saline  solution  (0-G  per  cent, 
NaCl),  which  is  quite  an  inditferent 
fluid,  this  fluid  forms  an  accessory 
circuit  between  the  transverse  and 
adjoining  longitudinal  surface  of  the 
muscle,  so  that  the  muscle  contracts. 
way  produce  a  similar  result. 

[Kuhne's  Experiment  (tig.  487). — The  demarcation-current  of  the  nerve  of  a 
nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  used  as  the  stimulus  to  that  nerve  on  completing 
the  circuit     On  an  earthenware  bowl  (B)  is  fixed  a  glass  plate  (G)  and  thin  tolls 


experiment. 
Other  indifferent  fluids  used  in  the  same 
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of  modeller's  clay  (P  P')  are  bent  over  G.  A  nerve-muscle  preparation  is  placed 
with  its  nerve  (N)  on  the  clay,  touching  the  latter  with  its  transverse  and  longitud- 
inal surfaces.  On  dipping  the  clay  into  a  vessel  containing  normal  saline  (C),  the 
muscle  contracts,  and  on  withdrawing  the  normal  saline,  it  again  contracts.  In 
this  case  the  nerve  is  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  its  own  demar- 
cation-current] 

3.  Electrolysis. — If  the  muscle-current  be  conducted  through  starch  mixed  with 
]wtassic  iodide,  then  the  iodine  is  deposited  at  the  +  pole,  where  it  makes  the  starch 
blue. 

Frog  Current. — It  is  asserted  that  the  total  current  in  the  body  is  the  sum  of  the  electrical 
currents  of  the  several  muscles  and  nerves  which,  in  a  frog  deprived  of  its  skin,  pass  from  the 
tip  of  the  toes  toward  the  trunk,  and  in  the  trunk  from  the  anus  to  the  head.  This  is  the 
"  corrcntc prqtria  delta rana "  of  Leopoldo  Nobili  (1827),  or  the  "frog-current"  of  du  Bois- 
Revmond.     In  mammals,  the  corresponding  current  passes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  nerves  have  lost  their  excitability  in  the  condition  of  narcosis  after  the  administra- 
tion of  ether  or  chloroform,  the  muscle-current  may  even  be  slightly  increased  {Biedermann). 

After  death,  the  currents  disappear  sooner  than  the  excitability  {Valentin)  ;  they  remain 
longer  in  the  muscle  than  the  nerves,  and  in  the  latter  they  disappear  sooner  in  the  central 
portions.  If  the  nerve-current  after  a  time  become  feeble,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  making 
a  new  transverse  section  of  the  nerve.  A  motor  nerve  completely  paralysed  by  curare  gives  a 
current  {FuhAy),  and  so  does  a  nerve  beginning  to  undergo  degeneration,  even  two  weeks  after 
it  has  lost  its  excitability.  Muscles  in  a  state  of  rigor  mortis  give  currents  in  the  opposite 
direction,  owing  to  inequalities,  which  take  place  during  decomposition.  The  nerve-current  is 
reversed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  drying. 

Currents  from  Skin  and  Mucous  Membranes. — In  the  skin  of  the  frog  the 
outer  surface  is  +  ,the  iimer  is  -  (du  Bois-Reynwnd),  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract  (Rosenthal),  the  cornea  (Griin/iagen),  as 
well  as  the  non-glandular  skin  of  fishes  (Hermann)  and  molluscs  (Oehler). 
Currents  are  also  manifested  by  glands  (§  145). 

332.  CURRENTS  OF  STIMULATED  MUSCLE  AND  NERVE—ACTION- 
CURRENTS.— 1.  Negative  Variation  of  the  Muscle-Current.— If  a  muscle,  which 
yields  a  strong  electrical  current,  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanic  contraction  by 
stimulating  its  motor  nerve,  then,  when  the  muscle  contracts,  there  is  a  diminution 
of  the  muscle-current,  and  occasionally  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  may  swing 
almost  to  zero.  This  is  the  "  negative  variation  of  the  muscle-current "  (du 
Bois-Reymond).  It  is  larger  the  greater  the  primary  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  and  the  more  energetic  the  contraction. 

After  tetanus  the  muscle-current  is  weaker  than  it  was  before.  If  the  muscle  was  so  placed 
upon  the  electrodes  that  the  current  was  "feeble,"  equally  during  tetanus  there  is  a  diminution 
of  this  current  In  the  inactive  arrangement,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  has  no  effect  on 
the  needle.  If  the  muscle  be  prevented  from  shortening,  as  by  keeping  it  tense,  the  negative 
variation  still  takes  place. 

2.  Current  during  Tetanus. — An  excised  frog's  muscle  tetanised  tlirough  its 
nerve  shows  electro-motive  force — the  so-called  "  action-current/ '  In  a  tetanised 
frog's  gastrocnemius,  there  is  a  descending  current.  In  completely  uninjured  human 
muscles,  however,  thrown  into  tetanus  hy  acting  on  their  nerves,  there  is  no  such 
current  (L.  Hermann) ;  similarly,  in  quite  uninjured  frog's  muscles,  as  well  as  when 
these  muscles  are  directly  and  completely  tetanised,  there  is  no  current 

3.  Muscle-Current  accompanying  the  contraction-wave. — If  one  end  of  a 
muscle  he  directly  excited  with  a  momentary  stimulus,  so  that  the  contraction-wave 
($  299)  rapidly  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the  muscular  fibres,  then  each  part 
of  the  muscle,  successively  and  immediately  before  it  contracts,  becomes  negatively 
electrical.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  "  contraction-wave "  is  preceded  hy  a 
"  negative  wave  "  of  the  muscle-current,  and  that  the  latter  occurs  during  the  latent 
period  (?).  Both  waves  have  the  same  velocity,  about  3  metres  per  second.  The 
negative  wave,  which  first  increases  and  thcu  diminishes,  lasts  at  each  point  only  0*003 
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second  (Bernstein).  [Suppose  two  points,  A  ami  B,  on  the  longitudinal  surface  of  a 
muscle  to  be  led  off  with  non-polarisablc  electrodes  to  a  galvanometer.  There  will  be 
no  deflection  of  the  needle,  as  the  jx>int»  are  iso -electrical.  If  a  single  induction  shock 
be  applied  at  one  end  of  the  muscle,  u  contraction-wave  will  l>c  propagated  along  the 
muscle.  It  is  usually  stated  that  preceding  the  con  traction -wave,  liowever,  a  wave  of 
negativity  will  pass  along  the  fibre.  It  will  reach  A  liefore  B,  so  that  A  will  bo 
negative  to  B  and  to  the  rest  of  the  fibre,  and  the  needle  will  be  deflected.  Tlio 
wave  of  negativity  as  it  travels  will  reach  B,  and  make  B  negative  to  the  rest  of 
the  fibre,  and  to  A,  from  which  the  negativity  is  disappearing.  This  will  cause 
the  needle  to  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  a  single  wave  of  con- 
traction in  a  muscle  is  preceded  by  two  currents  of  different  phases,  i.e.,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  diphasic  variation  or  change.  Burdon-Sandcrson,  however,  has  shown 
that  the  electro-motive  changes,  instead  of  preceding  the  change  of  muscular  form, 
actually  accompanies  the  latter,  so  that  the  view  that  it  occurs  during  the  latent 
period  must  be  almndoned  (p.  594,  lig.  395).] 

4.  During  a  single  Contraction. — A  single  contraction  also  shows  a  muscle- 
current.  [The  electrical  variation  takes  place  during  the 
latent  |>eriod  of  the  muscular  contraction,  so  that  it  pre- 
cedes the  latter  (1).  The  variation  begins  0-1"  to  -04"  after 
excitation,  while  the  contraction  does  not  begin  uutil 
■11"  to  '33"  (  Waller).  A  frog's  muscle  may  be  made  to 
record  its  contraction,  and  simultaneously  the  variation 
of  the  electrical  current,  as  ascertained  by  the  capillary 
electrometer,  may  Ijc  photographed  (tig.  488),  and  the 
same  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  heart  (fig.  489).  I 
The  capillary  electrometer  may  with  advantage  be  em- 
ployed to  measure  this  time-difference,  the  electrical  anil 
the  mechanical  events  being  simultaneously  recorded.] 

Tht  diphasic  variation,— 1st  phase  middle  negative  to  end  ; 
2nd  phase  and  negative  to  middle  begins  about  "01"  before  the 
commencement  of  muscular  contraction  ( Waller). 

Tbe  variation  is  diphasic— 1st  pliaw  has?  negative  to  apex;  2nd 
phase  apex  negative  to  banc  ( waller).  The  first  phase  begins 
iV  before  the  commencement  of  contraction. 

One  of  the  best  objects  for  this  purpose  is  the  con- 
tracting heart,  which  is  placed  upon  the  non-polarisablc 
electrodes  connected  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer. 
Eacli  beat  of  the  heart  causes  a  deflection  of  the  needle, 
which  occurs  before  tbe  contraction  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  (Kolliixr  and  II.  Midler).  The  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  the  muscle  causing  the  negative  variation 
always  precedes  the  actual  contraction  (v.  Helmlw/lz, 
1845).  Still  it  lasts  throughout  the  whole  duration  of 
the  contraction  (Lee).  'When  the  completely  uninjured  frog's  gastrocnemius 
contracts  by  stimulating  tbe  nerve,  there  is  at  first  a  descending  and  then  an 
ascending  current  (Sit/.  Mayer,  g  334,  II.). 

More  exact  observations  on  the  electrical  processes  of  the  pulsating  heart 
show  that  complicated  phenomena  occur.  "With  every  beat  of  the  heart,  first  the 
apex,  and  then  the  base  of  the  ventricle  becomes  negative  (Fredericq  and  Waller), 
so  that  necessarily  there  is  a  diphasic  variation  with  each  beat  (tig.  489).  If  the 
heart  be  arrested  in  diastole  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  (§  369),  there  is  a  positive 
variation  of  the  muscle-current  (Gas/cell,  Fano).  Waller  has  demonstrated  a  true 
electrical  variation  of  the  human  intact  heart, 

[Heart. — Gaskell  has  shown  that  when  the  vagus  of  a  tortoise  is  stimulated  so 


Fig.  488. 
Frog.  Gastrocnemius  led  off 
to  electrometer  from  the 
middle  of  the  muscle  and 
from  tbe  tendon.  Con- 
traction excited  by  a  single 
break  iaductiou  shock  ap- 
plied to  tbe  sciatic  nerve. 
c,  electrometer;  in,  muscle; 
1,  time  in  j'jth  sec.  (muscle 
to  H,S0, ;  tendon  to  Hg) 
( Waller). 
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as  to  arrest  ita  heart  in  diastole,  the  action  of  tlio  inhibitory  nerve  is  accompanied 
by  a  positive  electrical  variation  of  the  heart-current,  while  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  (uugmeutor)  nerve  causes  an  electrical  variation  of  the  same  sign  as 
that  caused  by  a  contraction  in  the  non-beating  tissue  of  the  ventricle  of  the  toad. 
In  both  cases  the  respective  nerves  can  produce  their  electrical  effect  after  the 
heart  has  been  brought  to  standstill  by  the  application  of  museum  to  the  sinus. 


Fig.  *89. 

Frog1!!  Leart.     Spontaneous  contraction,     c,    (,  electrometer;  A,  ft,  heart's  contraction;  /,  t, 

time  in  V»th  sec.  (apex  to  H,SO„  base  to  Hg)  (Walltr). 

These  experiments  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  these  nerves  on  the  heart  (g  370),  and  the  mode  of  action  of  poisons 
on  the  heart  itself.] 

[Waller  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  electrical  variation  occurring  during  the  beat  of  the 
human  heart  in  mi  uninjured  pciMon.  The  readings  are  mndo  by  photographing  the  oscillation! 
of  the  mercury  of  a  capillary  electrometer.  The  currents  obtained  are  due  to  the  ventricles 
just  as  much  as  to  the  auricles.  There  is  a  diphasic  variation,  beginning  with  a  first  phase  of 
short  duration,  which  shows  that  the  ajiei  is  negative  to  the  base,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
stronger  variation  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  shows  that  during  this  period  the  base  of  the 
ventricle  is  negative  to  the  apex.  Waller  therefore  infers  that  tile  state  of  excitement  of  the 
ventricle  begins  at  the  a]icx  and  is  propagated  to  the  base.  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of 
the  human  heart,  the  variation  is  obtained  when  the  right  and  left  hand,  or  the  right  hand 
with  one  of  the  feet,  are  connected  with  the  electrometer,  but  not  when  one  of  the  feet  and  the 
left  hand  are  so  connected.  ] 

Secondary  Contraction. — A  nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  used  to  demon- 
strate the  electrical  changes  that  occur  during  a  simple  contraction.  If  the  sciatic 
nerve,  A,  of  such  a  preparation  be  placed  ii]K>n  another  muscle  11,  as  in  fig.  490, 
then  every  time  the  latter,  li,  contracts,  the  frog's  muscle,  A,  connected  with  the 
nerve  also  contracts. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  nerve-muscle  probation  be  plneed  on  a  contracting 
mammalian  heart,  then  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs  with  every  beat  of  the 
heart  (Malteucci,  1842).  The  diaphragm,  even  after  section  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
especially  the  left,  also  contracts  during  the  heart-heat  (fichiff).  Tins  is  tho 
"  secondary  contraction  "  of  Oalvani. 

[Secondary  Contraction  from  Muscle  to  Muscle,  and  Muscle-press  (KiUme). — 
If  ;j  mm.  of  one  end  of  the  sartorius  of  a  eurariscd  frog  bo  laid  upon  a  corre- 
sponding 5  mm.  of  the  other  sartorius,  so  that  both  muscles  are  in  line,  and  if  the 
surfaces  of  contact  be  pressed  together,  cither  by  an  ebonite  press  or  other  means, 
on  stimulating  the  free  end  of  one  of  the  muscles — either  electrically,  mechanically, 
or  chemically — the  other  muscle  also  contracts,  and  if  the  first  one  be  tetanised, 
the  second  one  also  is  thrown  into  tetanus.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated 
with  five  or  six  muscles  in  line.     The  conduction  is  interrupted  at  once  by  ligature 
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of  the  muscle.  The  second  muscle  contracts,  because  it  is  stimulated  directly  by 
the  action-currents  of  the  contracting  muscular  fibres.  The  effect  is  prevented  by 
introducing,  between  the  overlapping  ends  of  the  muscle,  a  thin  plate  of  gutta- 
percha, tinfoil,  or  any  insulator.  This  exj>eriment 
of  K (lime's  shows  us  how  important  a  r6le  electrical 
phenomena  play  in  connection  with  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Secondary  contraction  from  nerve  has  long  been 
known.] 

Secondary  Tetanus. — Similarly,  if  a  nerve  of  a 
nerve-muscle  preparation  be  placed  on  a  muscle  which 
is  tetanised,  then  the  former  also  contracts,  showing 
"  secondary  tetanus  "  (du  Bois-Reymoiul).  The  latter 
experiment  is  regarded  as  a  proof  that,  during  the 
process  of  negative  variation  in  the  muscle,  many  suc- 
cessive variations  of  the  current  must  take  place,  as 
only  rapid  variations  of  this  kind  can  produce  tetanus 
by  acting  on  a  nerve — continuous  variations  being  un-  Fig*  *90. 

able  to  do  so.  Secondary    contraction.      The 

......  .  .  sciatic  nerve  of  A  lies  on  B ; 

Usually,  thero  is  no  secondary  tetanus  iu  a  frogs  nerve-       jj,  electrodes  applied  to  the 
muscle  preparation  when  it  is  laid  upon  a  muscle  which  is       sciatic  nerve  of  13. 
tetanised  voluntarily,  or  by  chemical  stimuli,  or  by  poisoning 

with  strychnin  (Ucring,  KUhne) ;  still,  Loveu  has  ouserved  secondary  strychnin  tetanus  com- 
posed of  six  to  nine  shocks  per  second.  Observations  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  or  Lipp- 
raann's  capillary  electrometer  (fig.  485),  show  that  tho  spasms  of  strychnin  poisoning,  as  well 
as  a  voluntary  contraction,  are  discontinuous  processes  (Locin,  p.  601). 

Biedermann  observed  that  striped  muscle,  under  tho  influence  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  passes 
into  a  condition  iu  which  it  shows  no  obvious  change  of  form  or  movement  when  it  is 
stimulated,  whilst  at  the  spot  stimulated  there  are  gal  vanome trie  variations  of  the  same  strength 
as  occurred  during  stimulation  before  tho  action  of  the  ether.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
power  of  conductivity,  they  can  only  manifest  themselves  locally. 

5.  Negative  Variation  in  Nerve.— If  a  nerve  be  placed  with  its  artificial 

transverse  section  on  one  non-polarisable  electrode,  and  its  longitudinal  surface  on 

the  other,  and  if  it  be  stimulated  electrically,  chemically,  or  mechanically,  tho 

nerve-current  is  also  diminished  (du  Bois-Reymond).     This  negative  variation  is 

propagated  towards  both  ends  of  a  nerve,  and  is  composed  of  very  rapid,  successive, 

periodic  interruptions  of   the  original  current,  just   as  in  a  contracted  muscle 

(Bernstein),     llering  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  nerve,  as  from  a  muscle,  a 

secondary  contraction  or  secondary  tetanus.     The  amount  of  the  negative  variation 

depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  primary  deflection,  also  upon  the  degree  of  nervous 

excitability,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  employed.     The  negative  variation 

occurs  on  stimulating  with  tetanic  as  well  as  with  single  shocks.     The  negative 

variation  is  not  observed  in  completely  uninjured  nerves. 

Hering  found  that  the  negative  variation  of  the  nerve-current  caused  by  tetanic  stimulation 
w  followed  by  a  positive  variation,  which  occurs  immediately  after  the  former,  i.e.,  it  is 
diphasic.  It  increases  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  duration  of  the  stimulation,  as  well  as 
with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  with  the  drying  of  the  nerve  (Head).  {Effect  of  Electro- 
tonus,  §  335,  I. ). 

Negative  Variation  in  the  Spinal  Cord. — This  is  the  same  as  in  nerves  gener- 
ally. If  a  current  bo  conducted  from  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  wo  observe  spontaneous,  intermittent, 
negative  variations,  perhaps  due  to  the  intermittent  excitement  of  the  nerve-centres, 
more  especially  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Similar  variations  are  obtained  reflexly 
by  single  stimuli  applied  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  while  strong  stimulation  by  common 
salt  or  induction  shocks  inhibits  them.  [Gotch  and  Horsley  obtained  "action 
currents "  from  the  cord  when  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  were  stimulated 
(§  375).] 
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Velocity  of  the  Negative  Variatioa — The  process  of  negative  variation  is  pro- 
pagated at  a  measurable  velocity  along  the  nerve,  most  rapidly  at  15°  to  25°  C. 
(Steiner),  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  impulse  itself,  about 
27  to  28  metres  per  second.  The  duration  of  a  single  variation  (of  which  the 
process  of  negative  variation  is  composed)  is  only  0*0005  to  00008  second,  while 
the  wave-length  in  the  nerve  is  calculated  by  Bernstein  at  18  mm. 

Differential  Rheotome.— J.  Bernstein  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  negative  variation  in  a 
nerve  by  means  of  a  differential  rheotome  thus  (figs.  491,  492) :— A  long  stretch  of  a  nerve  (N  n) 
is  so  arranged  that  at  one  end  of  it  (N)  its  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  are  connected 
with  a  galvanometer  (G),  [i.e.,  an  artificial  transverse  section  and  the  longitudinal  surface  are 


Fig.  491 

Scheme  of  Bernstein's  differential  rheotome ;  N  n,  nerve  ;  J,  induction  machine ;  G,  galvano- 
meter ;  x,  y,  deflection  of  needle ;  E,  battery  and  primary  circuit  with  C  for  owning  it 
at  0 ;  c,  for  closing  galvanometer  circuit ;  z  z,  electrodes  in  galvanometer  circuit ;  S, 
motor. 

led  off  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  the  galvanometer],  while  at  the  other  end  (>i)  are  placed 
the  electrodes  of  an  induction  machine  (J)  [i.e.,  the  stimulating  electrodes].  A  disc  (B)  rapidly 
rotating  on  its  vertical  axis  (A)  has  an  arrangement  (C)  at  one  point  of  its  circumference,  by 
means  of  which  the  current  of  the  primary  circuit  (£)  is  rapidly  opened  and  closed  during  each 
revolution.  This  causes,  with  each  rotation  of  the  disc,  an  opening  and  a  closing  shock  to  be 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  through  the  stimulating  electrodes  (n).  At  the  diametrically 
opposite  part  of  the  circumfereuce  is  an  arrangement  (c)  by  which  the  galvanometer  circuit  is 
closed  and  opened  during  each  revolution.  Thus  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  and  the  closing 
of  the  galvanometer  circuit  occur  at  the  same  moment.  On  rapidly  rotating  the  disc,  the 
galvanometer  indicates  a  strong  nerve-current,  an  excursion  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  y.  At 
the  moment  of  stimulation,  the  negative  variation  has  not  yet  reached  the  other  end  of  the 
nerve.  If,  however,  the  arrangement  which  closes  the  galvanometer  circuit  be  so  displaced  along 
the  circumference  (to  0)  so  that  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  closed  somewhat  later  than  the  nerve 
is  stimulated,  then  the  curreut  is  weakened  by  the  negative  variation  (the  needle  passing  back- 
ward to  x).  When  we  know  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  disc,  it  is  found  that  the  time  for 
the  distance  of  the  displaced  closing  arrangement  for  the  galvanometer  circuit  must  be  equal  to 
the  velocity  at  which  the  impulse  causing  the  negative  variation  passes  along  a  given  distance 
of  nerve  from  Nton. 

The  negative  variation  is  absent  in  degenerated  nerves  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  excita- 
bility. 

Retinal  and  Eye  Currents. — If  a  freshly-excised  eyeball  be  placed  on  the  non- 
polarisable*  electrodes  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  and  if  light  fall  upon  the  eye, 
then  the  normal  eye-current  from  the  cornea  (  +  )  to  the  transverse  section  of  the 
optic  nerve  ( -  )  is  at  first  increased. 
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Yellow  light  is  moat  powerful,  and  less  so  the  other  colours  {Holmgren,  M'Kcivlricl-  and 
Dtwar).  The  inner  surface  of  tlie  patsii-e  retina  ia  positive  to  tlio  posterior.  When  the  retina 
in  illuminate*]  there  is  a  double  variation,  s  negative  variatluD  with  a  preliminary  positive 
increase  ;  while,  when  the  light  ceases,  there  is  a  simple  positive  variation.  Ketinn?,  ill  which 
the  visual  purple  has  disappeared  owing  to  the  action  of  tight,  show  smaller  variations  {Killiitc 
and  Sleintr). 

Stimulation  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  glandular  membranes,  besides  causing 
secretion,  affects  the  current  of  rest  (Jtoebfr).     This  secretion-current  passes  in 


Fig.  1B2. 
.  General  view  of  a  differential  rheotomc,  as  made  by  FuUold  of  Leipzig. 

the  saote  direction  in  the  skin  of  the  frog  and  warm-blooded  animals  as  the 
current  of  rest,  although  in  the  frog  it  is  occasionally  in  the  opposite  direction 
{Hermann). 

If  tlie  current  be  conducted  uniformly  from  the  skin  of  both  hind  feet  of  a  cat,  on  stimulating 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  one  side,  not  only  ia  there  a  secretion  of  sweat  (g  288),  but  a  secretion. 
current  is  developed  {Liicknimjer  and  Hermann).  If  two  symmetrical  parte  of  the  skin  in  the 
leg  or  ami  of  a  nun  be  similarly  tested, .and  the  muscle  of  one  side  )w  contracted,  a  similar 
current  ii  developed.  Destruction  or  atrophy  of  the  glands  abolishes  both  the  power  of  secre- 
tion and  tlie  secret  ion -current.  There  is  no  secret  ion -current  from  skin  covered  with  hairs, 
but  devoid  of  glands  {Bvb,wff).  [The  secret  ion -current  from  the  salivary  glands,  e.g.,  the 
submaxillary,  ia  referred  to  in  g  145  [Bai/lita  nod  Bradford).] 

888.  ELECTROTONIC  CURRENTS  IN  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE.— [When  a 
constant  current,  called  the  "  polarising  current,"  is  passed  through  a  stretch  of 
nerve,  the  nerve  is  thrown  into  a  peculiar  condition,  called  the  "clectrotonic  con- 
dition," or  briefly  electrotonuB.  In  this  condition  the  vital  properties  of  the 
nerve  are  modified,  i.e. — 

(1)  Its  electromotivity  (§  333). 

(2)  Its  excitability  (§  335). 

(3)  Its  conductivity  (§  335). 

The  first  is  considered  in  this  section,  and  the  latter  two  in  a  subsequent 
section.] 

1.  Positive  Phase  of  Electrotonus. — If  a  nerve  Iw  ho  arranged  upon  the  elec- 
trodes (fig.  493, 1)  that  its  artificial  transverse  section  lies  on  one,  and  its  longitudinal 
on  the  other  electrode,  then  the  galvanometer  indicates  11  strong  current.  If  now 
a  constant  current  be  transmitted  through  the  end  of  the  nerve  projecting  beyond 
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the  electrodes  (the  so-called  "polarising  "  end  of  the  nerve),  and  if  the  direction 
of  this  current  coincide  with  that  in  the  nerve,  then  the  magnetic  needle  gives  a 
greater  deflection,  indicating  an  increase  of  the  nerve-current — "the  positive  phase 
of  electro  tonus/'  The  increase  is  greater  the  longer  the  stretch  of  nerve  traversed 
by  the  current,  the  stronger  the  galvanic  current,  and  the  less  the  distance 
between  the  part  of  the  nerve  traversed  by  the  constant  current  and  that  on  the 
electrodes. 

2.  Negative  Phase  of  Electrotonus. — If  in  the  same  length  of  nerve,  the 
constant  current  passes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  nerve-current  (fig.  493,  II), 

there  is  a  diminution  of  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the,  latter — "  negative  phase  of  electro- 
tonus." 

3.  Equator. — If  two  joints  of  the  nerve 
equi-distant  from  the  equator  be  placed  on  the 
electrodes  (III),  there  is  no  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  (p.  684,  4).  If  a  constant 
current  be  passed  through  one  free  projecting 
end  of  the  nerve,  then  the  galvanometer  indicates 
an  electro-motive  effect  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  constant  current. 

Electrotonus. — These  experiments  show  that 
a  constant  current  causes  a  change  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  part  of  the  nerve  directly 
traversed  by  the  constant  current,  i.e.,  in  the 
intrapolar  area,  and  also  in  the  part  of  the  nerve? 
outside  the  electrodes,  i.e.,  in  the  extrapolar 
area.  [The  positive  pole  or  the  condition  of 
anelectrotonus  increases  the  electromotivity, 
while  the  negative  pole  or  cathelectrotonus 
diminishes  it,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
obtains  with   the  excitability.]     This  condition 


Fig.  493. 

Nerve-current  ill  electrotonus.  a, 
galvanometer  ;  b,  electrodes  ;  E, 
constant  current. 


is  called  electrotonus  (du  Bois-Reymond,  1843). 

The  electrotonic  current  is  strongest  not  far  from  the  electrodes,  and  it  may  be  twenty-five 
times  as  strong  as  the  nerve-current  of  rest  (§  331,  5) ;  it  is  greater  on  the  anode  than  on  the 
cathode  side  ;  it  undergoes  a  negative  variation  like  the  resting  nerve-current  during  tetanus; 
it  occurs  at  once  on  closing  the  constant  current,  although  it  diminishes  uninterruptedly  at 
the  cathode  (du  Bois-Jieyinond).  Ou  the  contrary,  between  the  electrodes,  besides  the  polarising 
current  itself,  there  is  no  obvious  electrotonic  increase  of  the  current  to  be  observed  (Hermann). 
These  phenomena  take  place  only  as  long  as  the  nerve  is  excitable.  If  the  nerve  be  ligatured 
in  the  projecting  part  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  the  phenomena  cease  in  the  ligatured  part. 
The  above-described  galvanic  electrotonic  changes  of  the  extra-polar  part  are  absent  in  non- 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  physiological  electrotonus  is  present. 
The  physiological  electrotonus  of  medullated  nerves  can  be  set  aside  by  treating  medulla  ted 
nerves  with  ether,  whilst  the  physical  phenomena  remain  (Biedermann). 

The  negative  variation  (§  332)  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the  electrotonic  increase  of  the  current, 
so  that  the  former  is  over  before  the  electro-motive  increase  occurs.  The  velocity  of  the  electro- 
tonic change  in  the  current  is  less  than  the  rapidity  of  propagation  of  the  excitement  in  the 
nerves — being  only  8  to  10  metres  per  second  (Tscliirjew,  Bernstein). 

"The  secondary  contraction  from  a  nerve"  depends  upon  the  electrotonic  state.  If  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  placed  on  an  excised  nerve,  and  if  a  con- 
stant current  be  passed  through  the  free  end  of  the  latter — non-electrical  stimuli  being  inactive 
— the  muscles  contract.  This  occurs  because  the  electrotonising  current  in  the  excised  nerve 
stimulates  the  nerve  lying  on  it  By  rapidly  closing  and  opening  the  current,  we  obtain 
"  secondary  tetanus  from  a  nerve  "  (p.  689). 

[Paradoxical  Contraction. — Exactly  the  same  occurs  when  the  current  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides.  The 
sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides  at  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  into  the  peroneal  and 
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tibial  branches.  If  the  sciatic  nerve  be  divided  above,  and  the  peroneal  branch  be 
also  divided  and  stimulated  with  the  const-ant  current,  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  tibial  branch  will  contract.  There  is  no  contraction  of  the  muscle  if  the 
peroneal  nerve  Ikj  ligatured.] 

Polarising  After-Currents. — When  the  constant  current  is  opened,  there  are  after-currents 
depending  upon  internal  polarisation  (§  328).  In  living  nerves,  muscle,  and  electrical  organs 
this  internal  polarisation  current,  when  a  strong  primary  current  of  very  short  duration  is 
used,  is  always  positive,  i.e.,  has  the  same  direction  as  the  primary  current.  Prolonged  dura- 
tion of  the  primary  current  ultimately  causes  negative  ]>olarisation.  Between  these  two  is  a  stage 
when  there  is  no  polarisation.  Positive  polarisation  is  especially  strong  in  nerves  when  the 
primary  current  has  the  direction  of  the  impulse  in  the  nerve  ;  in  muscle,  when  the  primary 
current  is  directed  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  muscle  towards  the  end  of 
the  muscle  (§334,  II.). 

4.  Muscle-Current  during  Electrotonus. — The  constant  current  also  produces 
an  electrotonic  condition  i\\  muscle ;  a  constant  current  in  the  same  direction  in- 
creases the  muscle-current,  while  one  in  an  opposite  direction  weakens  it,  but  the 
action  is  relatively  feeble. 

[Electrotonic  Phenomena  in  Conductors. — Matteueci  found  that  a  metallic  wire  surrounded 
by  a  moist  conductor,  when  traversed  by  a  galvanic  curreut,  exhibits  currents  possessing  the 
properties  of  electrotonic  currents  of  nerves.  lie  also  found  that  the  currents  ceased  if  the 
wire  was  of  zinc,  and  the  envelope  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  This  shows  that 
these  currents  were  due  to  jwlarisation  between  the  core  and  the  fluid.  Hermann  finds  that 
the  currents  only  obtain  when  a  ]K)larisable  core  is  present.  A  straw  without  joints,  if  fdlcd 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  the  tentacles  of  a  lobster  when  moistened  with 
saline  solution,  and  traversed  by  a  constant  current,  exhibit  similar  electrotonic  currents 
(ffering).] 

[Effect  of  Stimulation  on  the  Polarisation  of  Nerve — I.  During  the  flow  of  the  polarising 
current. — When  a  constant  current  is  being  passed  through  a  piece  of  nerve  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  causes  a  positive  variation  of  the  current  (Griinharjen,  Hermann).  This  is  due,  not  to  a 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  nerve,  but  probably  to  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  excitatory 
process  as  it  passes  along  the  polarised  nerve.  When  the  cathode  of  the  polarising  current  lies 
between  the  led-otf  area  and  the  point  of  stimulation,  the  positive  variation  increases  at  first  as 
the  strength  of  the  polarising  current  is  increased,  then  diminishes,  and  finally,  with  a  current 
which  is  not  very  strong,  disappears.  The  nerve-impulse  is,  in  fact,  completely  blocked  by  the 
cathode  (Hermann).] 

[If  at  this  stage  the  nerve  be  stimulated  in  the  intrapolar  area,  the  positive  variation  can  still 
be  obtained.  When  the  anode  is  next  the  point  of  stimulation,  the  stimulating  electrodes  being 
extrapolar,  a  limiting  density  of  the  polarising  current  can  also  be  reached  for  which  stimulation 
has  no  effect.     This  limit  is  far  higher  than  for  the  cathode  (G.  i\r.  Stewart).] 

[When  the  extrapolar  regions  of  a  nerve  through  which  a  constant  current  is  being  passed  are 
conuected  with  a  galvanometer,  it  is  seen  that  on  stimulation  the  electrotonic  currents,  both 
anodic  and  cathodic,  undergo  a  negative  variation  (Ifernstein).  This  is  true  only  for  current- 
densities  below  a  certain  limit.  As  the  current  is  strengthened  the  negative  variation  on  the 
anodic  side  gives  place  to  a  positive  variation.  This  stage  is  reached  with  greater  difficulty  the 
greater  is  the  distance  between  the  region  of  the  nerve  led  off  to  the  galvanometer  and  the  region 
traversed  by  the  polarising  current  (G.  N.  Stewart).] 

[II.  After  the  opening  of  the  polarising  current. — When  a  voltaic  current  is  passed  through 
a  nerve  and  the  intrapolar  region  of  the  nerve  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  current  the  galvanometer  may  show,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
used  and  its  time  of  closure,  a  deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  (positive  }>olarisa- 
tion  deflection),  or  in  the  opposite  direction  (negative  polarisation  deflection),  or  a  double 
deflection,  first  in  the  opposite,  and  then  in  the  same  direction  (du  Bois-llnjmond).] 

[If  the  nerve  be  stimulated  as  soon  as  the  image  has  come  to  rest,  there  will  be  a  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  polarising  current.  Above  u  certain  limit  of  current-density  the 
effect  is  less  when  the  excitation  has  to  pass  the  anode  than  when  it  has  to  pass  the  cathode 
(0.  N.  Stcicart).  ] 

[When  a  voltaic  current  is  passed  through  a  nerve  and  the  extrapolar  regions  connected  with 
a  galvanometer,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  polarising  current,  the  galvanometer  indi- 
cates, in  the  case  of  the  cathodic  area,  a  deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the  polarising  current ; 
in  the  case  of  the  anodic  area  a  main  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction,  preceded  under  certain 
conditions  by  a  smaller  and  more  transitory  deflection  in  the  same  direction.] 

[When  the  anodic  region  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  and  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the 
image  moves  in  the  direction  of  diminution  of  the  main  after-current.  When  the  cathodic 
region  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  the  movement  produced  by  stimulation  is  in  the 
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direction  of  increase  of  the  after-current,  but  where  the  polarising  current  lias  been  closed  only 
for  a  very  short  time  it  is  in  the  opj>osite  direction.] 

[The  electromotive  effects  of  stimulation  in  polarised  nerves  may  be  all  explained  on  tho 
assumption  that  during  the  flow  of  the  polarising  current  the  conductivity  for  the  nerve-impulse 
is  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode  than  in  the  neigh bourhood  of  the  anode,  and  that 
after  the  opening  of  the  current  this  relation  is  reversed.  This  assumption  is  home  out  bv  the 
results  of  experiments  on  muscular  contraction.  When  a  fairly  strong  voltaic  current  is  being 
passed  through  a  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  middle  point  of  the  intrapolar  region  causes  contrac- 
tion more  readily  when  the  excitation  has  to  pass  the  anode  than  when  it  has  to  pass  the 
cathode.     After  the  opening  of  the  current  the  reverse  is  the  case  {(/.  X.  Stewart).] 

334.  THEORIES  OF  MUSCLE-  AND  NERVE-CURRENTS.—  1  Molecular 

or  pre-existence  Theory. — To  explain  tho  currents  in  muscle  and  nerve,  du  Bois- 
Reymond  proposed  the  so-called  molecular  theory.  According  to  this  theory,  a 
nerve  or  muscle-fibre  is  composed  of  a  series  of  small  electro-motive  molecules 
arranged  one  behind  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  a  conducting  indifferent  fluid. 
The  molecules  are  supposed  to  have  a  positive  equatorial  zone  directed  towards  tho 
surface,  and  two  negative  ]>olar  surfaces  directed  towards  the  transverse  section. 
Every  fresh  transverse  section  exposes  new  negative  surfaces,  and  every  artificial 
longitudinal  section  new  positive  areas. 

This  scheme  explains  the  strong  currents, — when  the  -f  longitudinal  surface  is  connected 
with  the  -  transverse  surface,  a  current  is  obtained  from  the  former  to  the  latter,— but  it  does 
not  explain  the  feeble  currents.  To  explain  their  occurrence  we  must  assume  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  molecules  is  weakened  with  varying  rapidity  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  equator  ;  on  the  other,  at  unequal  distances  from  the  transverse  section. 
Then,  ofcour.se,  differences  of  electrical  potential  obtain  between  the  stronger  and  the  feebler 
molecules.  • 

Parelectronomy. — But  the  natural  transverse  section  of  a  muscle,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  tendon, 
is  not  negative,  but  more  or  less  positive  electrically.  To  explain  this  condition,  du  Bois- 
Reymond  assumes  that  on  the  end  of  the  tendon  there  is  a  layer  of  electro-positive  muscle- 
substance.  He  supposes  that  each  of  the  peripolar  elements  of  muscle  consists  of  two  bipolar 
elements,  and  that  a  layer  of  this  /*"//' element  lies  at  the  end  of  the  tendon,  so  that  its  positive 
side  is  turned  towards  the  free  surface  of  the  tendon.  This  layer  he  calls  the  "parelectronomic 
layer."  It  is  never  completely  absent.  Sometimes  it  is  so  marked  as  to  make  the  end  of  the 
tendon  +  in  relation  to  the  surface.  Cauterisation  destroys  it.  [It  is  supposed  to  be  favoured 
by  cold.  ] 
"  The  negative  variation  is  explained  by  supposing  that  during  the  action  of  a  muscle  and 
nerve  the  electro-motive  force  of  all  the  molecules  is  diminished.  During  partial  contraction 
of  a  muscle,  the  contracted  part  assumes  more  the  character  of  an  indifferent  conductor,  which 
now  becomes  connected  with  tho  negative  zone  of  the  passive  contents  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  electrotonic  currents  beyond  the  electrodes  in  nerves  mnst  be  explained.  To  explain  the 
electrotonic  condition,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bipolar  molecules  are  capable  of  rotation.  The 
polarising  current  acts  upon  tho  direction  of  tho  molecules,  so  that  they  turn  their  negative 
surfaces  towards  the  anode  and  their  positive  surfaces  to  the  cathode,  whereby  the  molecules  of 
the  intrapolar  region  have  the  arrangement  of  a  Volta's  pile.  In  the  part  of  the  nerve  outside 
the  electrodes,  the  further  removed  it  is,  the  less  precisely  arc  the  molecules  arranged.  Hence, 
the  swing  of  the  needle  is  less  the  further  the  cxtrapolar  portion  is  from  tho  electrodes. 

II.  Difference  or  Alteration  Theory. — The  difference  theory  was  proposed  by 
L.  Hermann,  and,  according  to  him,  the  four  following  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  galvanic  phenomena  in  living  tissues  : — (1)  Proto- 
plasm, by  undergoing  partial  death  in  its  continuity,  whether  by  injury  or  by 
(horny  or  mucous)  metamorphosis,  becomes  negative  towards  the  uninjured  part. 
(2)  Protoplasm,  by  being  partially  excited  in  its  continuity,  becomes  negative  to 
the  uninjured  part.  (3)  Protoplasm,  when  partially  heated  in  its  continuity, 
becomes  positive,  and  by  cooling  negative,  to  tbe  unchanged  part.  (4)  Proto- 
plasm is  strongly  polarisalite  on  its  surface  (muscle,  nerve),  the  polarisation 
constants  diminishing  with  excitement  and  in  the  process  of  dying. 

Streamless  Fresh  Muscles. — It  seems  that  passive,  uninjured,  and  absolutely 
fresh  nerves,  and  muscles,  are  completely  devoid  of  a  current,  e.g.,  the  heart 
(Engelmann))  also  the  musculature  of  fishes  while  still  covered  by  the  skin. 

[According  to  Hermann,  tbe  currents  obtained  from  muscle  are  due  to  injury  of 
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the  muscle-substance,  whereby  a  difference  of  potential  is  set  up,  the  injured  part 
being  negative  to  the  uninjured.  In  fact,  it  is  impassible  to  isolate  a  muscle  with- 
out injuring  it,  owing  to  its  connections.  Frogs  exhibit  skin-currents  after  the 
skin  is  destroyed ;  the  muscles  still  exhibit  currents,  but  Hermann  explains  this 
by  the  action  of  the  irritant,  used  to  destroy  the  skin,  also  affecting  the  muscle. 
In  fishes,  however,  there  are  no  skin-currents,  and  if  they  be  curarised,  absolutely 
no  current  is  obtained  from  their  uninjured  muscles  {Hermann).  The  heart  also 
when  passive  and  uninjured  gives  no  current,  i.e.,  it  is  iso-electrical  although  it 
exhibits  an  action-current  when  it  contracts,  and  every  injured  part  in  it  possesses 
a  negative  electrical  potential  with  reference  to  the  rest.] 

L.  Hermann  also  finds  that  the  muscle-current  is  always  developed  after  a  time,  which  is  very 
short,  when  a  new  transverse  section  is  made.  [By  means  of  his  "Fall-rheotom"  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  a  weight,  covered  with  shagreen,  injured  a  muscle,  and  at  the  same  time  closed 
and  opened  a  galvanometer  circuit,  Hermann  was  able  to  show  that  the  current — demarcation- 
current — took  a  certain  time  to  develop.  Had  it  been  pre-cxistent,  as  supposed  by  du  Bois- 
Keymond,  this  ought  not  to  have  been  the  case.  ] 

Demarcation-Current. — Every  injury  of  a  muscle  or  nerve  causes  at  the  point 
of  injury  (demarcation  surface)  a  (lying  substance,  which  behaves  negatively  to 
the  positive  intact  substance.  The  current  thus  produced  is  called  by  Hermann 
the  "demarcation-current"  If  individual  parts  of  a  muscle  be  moistened  with 
potash  salts  or  muscle-juice,  they  become  negatively  electrical ;  if  these  substances 
be  removed  these  parts  cease  to  be  negative  (Biedermann). 

It  appears  that  all  living  protoplasmic  substance  has  a  special  property,  whereby  injury  of  a 
part  of  it  makes  it,  when  dying,  negative,  while  the  intact  parts  remain  positively  electrical. 
Thus,  all  transverse  sections  of  living  parts  of  plants  are  negative  to  their  surface  {Buff)  ;  and  the 
same  occurs  in  animal  parte,  e.g.,  glands  and  bones. 

Engulmann  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  the  heart  and  smooth  muscle  again  lose 
the  negative  condition  of  their  transverse  section,  when  the  muscle-cells  are  completely  dead, 
as  far  as  the  cement-substance  of  the  nearest  cells  ;  in  nerves,  when  the  divided  portion  dies, 
as  far  as  the  first  node  of  Kanvier.  When  all  these  organs  are  again  completely  streamless, 
then  the  alwolutely  dead  substance  behaves  essentially  as  an  indifferent  moist  conductor. 
Muscles  divided  subcutaneously  and  healed  do  not  exhibit  a  negative  reaction  of  the  surface  of 
their  section. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  show  that  the  pre-exist encc  of  a  current  in  living 
uninjured  tissues  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Theoretical. — Griiuhagen  and  L.  Hermann  explain  the  electrotonic  currents  as  being  due  to 
internal  polarisation  in  the  nerve-fibre  between  the  conducting  core  of  the  nerve  and  the  enclos- 
ing sheaths.  Matteucci  found  that,  when  a  wire  is  surrounded  with  a  moist  conductor,  and  the 
covering  placed  in  connection  with  the  electrodes  of  a  constant  current,  currents  similar  to  the 
electrotonic  currents  in  nerves,  and  due  to  polarisation,  are  developed.  If  either  the  wire  or 
the  moist  covering  be  interrupted  at  any  part,  then  the  polarisation  current  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  rupture  (p.  692).  The  polarisation  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  wire  by  its 
transition -resistance  causes  the  conducted  current  to  extend  much  beyond  the  electrodes. 

Muscles  and  nerves  consist  of  fibres,  surrounded  by  indifferent  conductors.  As  soon  as  a  con- 
stant current  is  closed,  on  their  surface,  internal  polarisation  is  developed,  which  produces  the 
electrotonic  variation  ;  it  disappears  again  on  opening  or  breaking  the  current.  Polarisation  is 
detected  by  the  fact  that,  in  living  nerve,  the  galvanic  resistance  to  conduction  across  a  fibre  is 
about  five  times,  and  in  muscles  about  seven  times,  greater  than  in  the  longitudinal  directior. 

Action-Currents. — The  term  "action-current"  is  applied  by  L.  Hermann  1o 
the  currents  obtained  during  the  activity  of  a  muscle  or  nerve.  When  a  single 
contraction-wave  passes  along  a  muscular  fibre,  connected  at  two  points  with  a 
galvanometer,  then  that  point  through  which  the  wave  is  just  passing  is  negative 
to  the  other.  Occasionally,  in  excised  muscles,  local  contractions  occur,  and  these 
points  are  negative  to  the  other  passive  parts  of  the  muscle  (Biedermann).  In 
order,  therefore,  to  explain  the  currents  obtained  from  a  frog's  leg  during  tetanus, 
we  must  assume  that  the  end  of  the  fibre  which  is  negative  participates  less  in 
the  excitement  than  the  middle  of  the  fibre.  But  this  is  the  case  only  in  dying 
or  fatigued  muscles. 
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According  to  §  336,  D,  the  direct  application  of  a  constant  current  to  a  muscle  causes  con- 
traction first  at  the  cathode,  when  the  current  is  closed,  and  when  it  is  opened,  at  the  anode. 
This  is  explained  by  assuming  that,  during  the  closing  contraction,  the  muscle  is  negative  at 
the  cathode,  while  with  the  opening  contraction  the  negative  condition  is  at  the  anode. 

If  a  muscle  be  thrown  into  contraction  by  stimulating  its  nerve,  then  the  wave  of  excitement 
travels  from  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  to  both  ends  of  the  muscle,  which  also  behave  negatively 
to  the  passive  parts  of  the  muscle.  According  to  the  point  at  which  the  nerve  enters  the  muscle 
the  ascending  or  descending  wave  of  excitement  will  reach  the  end  (origin  or  insertion)  of  the 
muscle  sooner  than  the  other.  On  placing  such  a  muscle  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  then  at 
first  that  end  of  the  muscle  will  be  negative  which  lies  nearest  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
nerve  {e.g.,  the  upper  end  of  the  gastrocnemius),  and  afterwards  the  lower  end.  Thus,  there 
appear  rapidly  after  each  other,  at  first  a  descending,  and  then  an  ascending — or  diphasic — 
current  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  of  course  reversed  within  the  muscle  itself  (Sig.  Mayer) 
(§  332,  4). 

The  same  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  human  fore-arm.  When  these  were  caused  to  contract 
through  their  nerves,  at  first  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  (10  cm.  above  the  elbow-joint) 
was  negative,  and  then  followed  the  ends  of  the  muscles  when  the  contraction-wave,  with  a 
velocity  of  10  to  13  metres  i>er  second,  reached  them  (L.  Hermann)  (§  399,  1). 

If  a  completely  uninjured,  streamless  muscle  be  made  to  contract  directly  and  in  toto,  then 
neither  during  a  single  contraction,  nor  in  tetanus,  is  there  a  current,  because  the  whole  of  the 
muscle  passes  at  the  same  moment  into  a  condition  of  contraction. 

Dying  Nerve. — Hermann  also  supposes  that  the  coutents  of  dying  and  active  nerves  behave 
negatively  to  the  passive  normal  portions. 

Imbibition  Currents. — When  water  flows  through  capillary  spaces,  this  is  accompanied  by 
an  electrical  movement  in  the  same  direction  (Quincke,  Zbllncr).  Similarly,  the  forward  move- 
ment of  water  in  the  capillary  interspaces  of  non-living  parts  (pores  of  a  porcelain  plate)  is  also 
connected  with  electrical  movemeuts,  which  have  the  same  direction  as  the  current  of  water. 
The  same  effect  occurs  in  the  movement  of  water,  which  results  in  that  conditiou  known  as 
imbibition  of  a  body.  We  must  remember  that  at  the  demarcation  surface  of  an  injured  nerve 
or  muscle  imbibition  takes  place  ;  that  also  at  the  contracted  parts  of  a  muscle  imbibition  of 
fluid  occurs  (§  227,  II.)  I  and  that  during  secretion  there  is  a  movement  of  the  fluid  particles. 

In  plants,  electrical  phenomena  have  been  observed  during  the  passive  bending  of  vegetable 
parts  (leaves  or  stalks),  as  well  as  during  the  active  movements  which  are  associated  with  the 
bending  of  certain  parts,  e.g.,  as  in  the  mimosa  and  dionrca  (Burdon- Sanderson).  These 
phenomena  arc  perhaps  explicable  by  the  movement  of  water  which  must  take  place  iu  the 
interior  of  the  vegetable  parts  (A.  G.  Kunkcl).  The  root-cap  of  a  sprouting  plant  is  negative 
to  the  seed  coverings  (Hermann)  ;  the  cotyledons  positive  to  the  other  parts  of  the  seedling 
(MuUer-Hdtlingcn).  In  the  incubated  hen's  egg,  the  embryo  is  +  ,  the  yelk  -  (Hermann  and 
v.  Gcndrc). 

335.  ELECTRONIC  ALTERATION  OF  THE  EXCITABILITY.— Cause  of 
Electrotonus. — If  a  certain  stretch  of  a  living  nerve  be  traversed  by  a  constant 
electrical  or  "polarising"  current,  it  passes  into  a  condition  (Hitter,  1802,  and 
others),  which  du  Bois-Reymond  called  the  electrotonic  condition,  for  electrotonus, 
whereby  its  vital  properties,  including  its  excitability,  conductivity,  and  electro- 
motivity  are  modified.  Here  we  shall  consider  the  electrotonic  variation  of  the 
excitability.  This  condition  of  altered  excitability  extends  not  only  over  the 
part  actually  traversed  by  the  current,  i.e.,  the  intrapolar  portion,  but  it  is 
communicated  to  the  entire  nerve,  i.e.,  to  the  extrapolar  portions.  Pfl  tiger 
discovered  the  following  laws  of  electrotonus : — 

At  the  positive  pole  or  anode  the  excitability  is  diminished — this  is  the  region 
of  anelectrotonus ;  at  the  negative  pole  or  cathode  (K)  it  is  increased — this  is  the 
region  of  cathelectrotonus.  The  changes  of  excitability  are  most  marked  in  the 
regions  of  the  poles  themselves  (fig.  494,  A). 

Indifferent  Point. — In  the  intrapolar  region  a  point  must  exist  where  the 
anelectrotonic  and  cathelectrotonic  regions  meet,  where  therefore  the  excitability 
is  unchanged ;  this  is  called  the  indifference  or  neutral  point.  This  point  lies 
nearer  the  anode  (1)  with  a  weak  current,  but  with  a  strong  current  nearer  the 
cathode  (t") ;  hence,  in  the  first  case,  almost  the  whole  intrapolar  portion  is  more 
excitable;  in  the  latter,  less  excitable.  [Expressed  otherwise,  a  weak  current 
increases  the  area  over  which  the  negative  pole  prevails,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  a  strong  current.     Or  in  the  intrapolar  region,  the  diminution  of  excita- 
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bility  extends  as  the.  strength  of  the  current  increases,  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  with 
an  increasing  strength  of  current,  the.  indifferent  point  moves  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  j>olc.]  Very  strong  currents  greatly  diminish  the  conductivity  at  the 
anode,  and  indeed  may  make  the  nerve  completely  incajmble  of  conduction  at  this 
part. 

At  the  cathode  also,  but  only  after  the  polarising  current  has  passed  for  some  time  through 
the  nerve  ( Jlrcritjo),  the  excitability  is  diminished,  and  the  nerve  in  this  area  is  rendered 
incapable  of  conduction  {(JrUnhaaen). 

Eztrapolar  Region. — The  extra  polar  area,  or  that  lying  outside  the  electrodes, 
is  greater  the  stronger  the  current.  Further,  with  the  weakest  currents  the  cxtra- 
]K>lar  anelectrotonic  area  is  greater  than  the  extrapolar  cathelectrotonic.  "With 
strong  currents  this  relation  is  reversed. 

Fig.  494  shows  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  (AF,  w)  traversed  by  a  constant  current  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.     The  curve  shows  the  degree  of  increased  excitability  in  the  neighbour- 


Fig.  494. 
Scheme  of  the  eleetrotonic  excitability. 

hood  of  the  cathode  (AT)  as  an  elevation  above  the  nerve,  diminution  at  the  anode  (A)  as  a 
depression.  The  curve  wi,  0,  i",  p,  r,  shows  the  degree  of  excitability  with  a  strong  current ; 
ef  f,  1",  ht  k,  with  a  medium  current ;  lastly,  a,  b,  1,  c,  d,  with  a  weak  current. 

The  electrotonic  ctTect  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  traversed  by  the  current  The 
changes  of  the  excitability  in  electrotonus  occur  instantly  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  while 
anelectrotonus  develops  and  extends  more  slowly.  Cold  diminishes  electrotonus  (Hermann  and 
v.  Qcndrc). 

When  the  polarising  current  is  opened  or  broken,  at  first  there  is  a  reversal  of 
the  relations  of  the  excitability,  and  then  there  follows  a  transition  to  the  normal 
condition  of  excitability  of  the  passive  nerve  (Piitifjer).  At  the  very  lirst  moment 
of  closing,  "Wundt  observed  that  the  excitability  of  the  whole  nerve  was  increased. 

L  Proof  of  Electrotonus  in  Motor  Nerves. — To  test  the  laws  of  electrotonus,  take  a  frog's 
nerve-muscle  preparation  (fig.  486).  A  constant  current  (p.  672)  is  applied  to  a  limited  part 
of  the  nerve  by  means  of  non-polarisable  electrodes.  A  stimulus,  electrical,  chemical  (saturated 
solution  of  common  salt),  or  mechanical  is  applied  either  in  the  region  of  the  anode  or  cathode  ; 
and  we  observe  whether  the  contraction  which  results  is  greater  when  the  polarising  currcut  is 
opened  or  closed.     We  shall  consider  the  following  cases  (fig.  495). 

(a)  Descending  extrapolar  anelectrotonus.  With  a  descending  current  we  have  to  test  the 
excitability  of  the  extrapolar  region  at  the  anode.  If  the  stimulus  (common  salt)  applied  at  R 
(while  the  circuit  was  open)  causes  in  this  case  (A)  moderately  strong  contractions  in  the  limb, 
then  these  at  once  become  weaker,  or  disappear  as  soon  as  the  constant  current  is  transmitted 
through  the  nerve.  After  the  circuit  is  opened,  the  contractions  produced  by  the  salt  again 
occur  of  the  original  strength. 

(b)  Descending  extrapolar  cathelectrotonus  (A).  The  stimulus  (salt)  is  at  R|,  and  the 
contractions  thereby  produced  are  at  once  increased  after  closing  the  polarising  current.  On 
opening  it  they  are  again  weakened. 

(c)  Ascending  extrapolar  anelectrotonus  (B).  The  salt  lies  at  rx ;  the  moderately  strong 
contractions  excited  by  the  salt  before  the  current  is  made  become  feebler  after  the  current  is 
made. 
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tcfai, "which  can  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  rheocord  (fig.  458),  on  closing  the  polarising 
current,  there  is  an  inertav  of  the  contraction  [iroduoed  by  salt.  (2)  If,  however,  the  current 
'  ranger,  the  contractions  become  either   smaller  or  cease.     This  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  with 
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The  law  of  electrotonui  may  also  be  demonstrated  oi 
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tho  nerve  is  stimulated  (Benutein). 

alend   of   employing  en  electrical  or  chemical 

e  the  plectrotonic  nerve,  used  an  apparatus  like 

Heideuh  sin's  tetanomcter,  whereby  tho  nerve  was  beaten  gently 

with  a  small  ivory  hammer.     Ho  fully  confirms  Pfliiger's  results.] 

Proof  In  Han.— In  performing  this  experiment  it  is  important 

to  remember  the  distribution  of  the  current  in  the  body.      If  both 

electrodes,  for  example,  he  placed  over  the  course  of  the  ulnar 

nerve  (tig.  496),  the  currents   entering   the  nerve  at  the  anode 

Fig.  495,  l+  a  Ql  "itjsl  diminish  tho  excitability  ;  only  above  and  below 

the  anode  (at  c  c)  the  positive  current  emerges  from  tho  nerve 

.Method  of  testing  the  ex-   and  excites  rathelcotrotoiiui  at  these  points.      Similarly,  where 

ci lability  in  electrotonus.    the  cathode  is  applied  (  -  r  c]  there  is  increased  excitability,  but 

R,   r,    K,,  r,,  where   tho   in  higher  and  lower  parts  of  the  nerve,  where  (at  a  a)  the  positive 

common  salt  (stimulus)  is    current    (coming    from    +}  enters   the   nerve,   the  excitability  is 

applied.  diminished  (an electrotonus)  (v.  Hdmholk,  Erb).     If  we  desire  to 

stimulate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrode,  then  we  cannot 

act  Upon  that  part  of  the  nerve  whose  excitability  is  influenced   by  the  electrode.      In  order, 

therefore,  to  stimulate  di'rertly  the  sumo  point  on  which  tho  electrode  acts,  it  is  necessary  to 

apply  the  stimulus  at  tho  same  time  by  the  electrode  itself,  t.ij.,  either  mechanically  or  by 

conducting  the  stimulating  current  through  the  polarising  circuit  j  ll'nlkr  and  <h  Watttvilh). 

H  Proof  of  Electrotonus  in  Sensory  Nervea. — Isolate  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  decapitated 


Fig.  496. 
Scheme  of  the  distribution  of  an  electrical  current  in  tho  nervo  on  galvanising  the  nlnnr 

frog.  When  this  nerve  is  stimulated  in  its  course  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt), 
reflex,  movements  are  excited  in  the  other  leg,  the  spinal  cord  being  intact  These  disappear  as 
soon  as  a  constant  current  is  applied  to  the  nerve,  provided  the  salt  lies  in  the  anclectrotonic 
aren  (PHilger  and  Ztirhelle,  IffllsUa). 

Ill,  Proof  of  Electrotonus  in  Inhibitory  Nerves, — To  show  this,  proceed  thus  :— On  causing 
dyapurea  in  a  rabbit,  the  number   of  heart-beats  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
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dyspneeic  blood  on  tho  cardio- inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  If,  after  dividing 
the  vagus  on  one  side,  a  constant  descending  current  be  passed  through  the  other  intact  vagus, 
tho  number  of  pulse-beats  in  again  increased  (descending  extrapolar  anelcctrotonus).  If,  bow- 
ever,  the  current  through  the  nerve  1k»  an  ascending  one,  then  with  \rrak  currents  tho  number 
of  heart-beats  increases  still  more  (ascending  extra]>olar  cnthelectrotonus).  Hence,  the  action  of 
inhibitory  nerves  in  electrotonus  is  the  opf»osite  of  that  of  motor  nerves. 

During  tho  electrotonus  of  muscle,  tho  cxcitahility  of  the  intrajxJar  portion  is 
altered.  The  delay  in  the  conduction  is  confined  to  this  area  alone  (v.  Bezold) — 
compare  §  337,  1. 

886.  ELECTBOTONTJS— LAW  OF  CONTRACTION.— Opening  and  Closing 
Shocks. — A  nerve  is  stimulated  lx)th  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  and  that  of 
disappearance  of  electrotonus  (i.e.,  by  (dosing  and  opening  the  current — Hitter): — 
(1)  AVhen  the  current  is  closed,  the  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  cathode,  i.e.,  at 
the  moment  when  the  cathelectrotonus  takes  place  (tig.  498).  (2)  AVhcn  the 
current  is  opened,  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  anode,  i.e.,  at  the  moment  when 
the  anelcctrotonus  disappears.  [This  is  Pfliiger's  well-known  principle — "  A  given 
tract  of  nerve  is  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  cathelectrotonus  and  the  disappear- 
ance  of  anelectrotonus — not  hotrever  by  the  disappearance  of  cathelectrotonus  nor  by 
the  appearance  of  anelertrottwus."  From  this  principle  can  be  deduced  the  so- 
called  law  of  contraction.]  (3)  The  stimulation  at  the  occurrence  of  cathelectro- 
tonus is  stronger  than  that  at  the  disappearance  of  anelcctrotonus  (Pfliiger). 

Proof  of  stimulation  at  the  anode  at  break.  Bitter's  Opening  Tetanus. — That  stimulation 
occurs  only  at  the  anode  when  tho  current  is  opened,  i.e.,  broken,  was  proved  by  lMliigerby  means 
of"  Ritter's  opening  tetanus."  Hitter's  tetanus  consists  in  this,  that  when  a  constant  current  is 
passed  for  a  long  time  through  a  long  stretch  of  nerve,  on  opening  the  current,  tetanus  lasting 
for  a  considerable  time  results.  If  the  current  was  a  descending  one  [i.e.,  with  the  -  pole  next 
the  muscle],  then  this  tetanus  ceases  at  once  after  section  of  the  intra  polar  area,  a  proof  that  the 
tetanus  resulted  from  the  now  separated  nnodc.  If  the  current  was  an  ascending  one  [i.e.,  with 
the  +  pole  next  the  muscle],  section  of  the  nerve  has  no  eirect  on  the  tetanus. 

Proof  of  stimulation  at  the  cathode  at  make. — Pfliiger  and  v.  Bezold  found  a  further  proof 
thai  the  closing  or  make  contract  ion  proceeds  from  the  cathode,  and  the  opening  or  break  contraction 
from  the  anotb;  by  showing  that  with  a  descending  current,  the  closing  contraction  in  the 
muscle,  at  tho  moment  of  closing  occurred  earlier,  while  the  opening  contraction  at  the  moment 
of  opening  occurred  later  ;  and,  conversely,  with  an  ascending  current  the  closing  contraction 
occurred  Inter,  and  the  opening  contraction  sooner.  The  difference  in  time  corresponds  to  the 
time  required  for  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  in  the  intrapolar  region  (§  337).  If  a  large 
part  of  the  intrapolar  region  in  a  frog's  nerve  be  rendered  inexcitable  by  applying  ammonia  to 
it,  then  only  the  electrode  next  the  musdo  stimulates,  i.e.,  always  on  closing  or  making  a 
descending  current  and  on  opening  or  breaking  an  ascending  one  (Iticdcrmann^. 

A.  The  law  of  contraction  is  valid  for  all  kinds  of  nerves — I.  The  contraction 
occurring  at  the  (-losing  or  opening  of  a  constant  current  varies  with — 

(a)  The  direction  (Pfaff),  and 

(b)  The  strength  of  the  current  (Ileideidiain). 

(1)  A  weak  current,  in  conformity  with  the  third  of  the  ahove  statement*, 
causes  only  a  closing  contraction,  both  with  an  ascending  and  a  descending 
current.  The  disappearance  of  electrotonus  is  so  feehle  a  stimulus  as  not  to 
excite  the  nerve*. 

(2)  A  medium  current  causes  contractions  at  make  and  break,  both  with  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  current. 

(3)  A  strong  current  causes  only  a  closing  contraction  with  a  descending 
current ;  there  is  no  contraction  at  break,  because  with  very  strong  currents 
almost  the  whole  of  the  intrapolar  portion  of  the  electrotonic  nerve  is  incapable  of 
conducting  an  impulse  (p.  697)  ;  an  ascending  current  causes  only  a  contraction  at 
break  for  the  same  reason.  With  a  certain  strength  of  current,  the  muscle  remains 
tetanic  while  the  current  is  closed  ("closing  tetanus"). 
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[The  Pfliiger's  so-called  law  of  contraction  may  be  formulated  as  follows  :- 
R  »  rest ;  C  =  contraction  (fig.  497).] 
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II.  In  a  dying  nerve,  losing  its  excitability,  according  to  the  Ritter-Valli  law 
(§  325,  7),  the  law  of  contraction  is  modified.  In  the  stage  of  increased  excitability, 
weak  currents  cause  only  closing  contractions  with  l>oth  directions  of  the  current. 

In  the  following  stage, 
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when  the  excitability 
begins  to  diminish,  weak 
currents  cause  opening 
and  closing  contractions 
with  ln)th  currents, 
lastly,  when  the  excita- 
bility  is  very  greatly 
diminished,  the  descend- 
ing current  is  followed 
only  by  a  closing  con- 
traction, and  the  ascend- 
Fig.  497.  ing  by  an  owning  con- 

Scheme  illustrating  Miner's  so-called  law  of  contraction  (Stirling),    traction  (Hitter,  1829). 

HI.    As  the   various 

changes  in  excitability  occur  in  a  centrifugal  direction  along  the  nerve,  we  may 
detect  the  various  stages  simultaneously  at  different  parts  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  According  to  Valentin  and  Fick,  the  living  intact  nerve  shows  only  a 
closing  contraction  with  both  directions  of  the  current,  and  ojiening  contractions 
only  with  very  strong  current*. 

Eekhard  observed  that,  on  opening  an  ascending  medium  current  applied  to  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  of  a  rabbit,  one-half  of  the  tongue  exhibited  a  troubling  movement  instead  of  a  contrac- 
tion, while  on  closing  a  descending  current,  the  same  result  occurred  (§  297,  3). 

According  to  Pfltiger,  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  what  happens  as  follows : — 
The  molecules  of  the  passive  nerve  are  in  a  certain  state  of  medium  mobility.  In 
cathelectrotonus  the  mobility  of  the  molecules  is  increased,  in  anelectrotonus  it 
is  diminished.  When  the  nerve-molecules  lmss  from  the  condition  of  rest  to  a 
more  mobile  condition,  i.e.,  the  appearance  of  cathelectrotonus ;  or  when  they  pass 
from  a  more  stable  into  a  medium  state  of  mobility,  t.<\,  the  disapj>earaneo  of 
anelectrotonus,  each  condition  acts  as  a  stimulus. 

B.  The  law  for  inhibitory  nerves  is  similar.  Molesehott,  v.  Bezold,  and 
Ponders  have  found  similar  results  for  the  vagus,  with  this  difference,  that,  instead 
of  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  there  is  inhibition  of  the  heart 

C.  For  sensory  nerves  also  the  result  is  the  same,  but  we  must  rememlwr  that 
the  i>erceptive  organ  lies  at  the  central  end  of  the  nerve,  while  in  a  motor  nerve  it 
is  at  the  periphery  (muscle).  Pfltiger  studied  the  effect  of  closing  and  opening 
a  current  on  sensory  nerves  by  observing  the  reflex  movement  which  resulted. 
Weak  currents  cause  only  closing  contractions ;  medium  currents  l>oth  opening  and 
closing  contractions  ;  strong  descending  currents  only  opening  contractions ;  and 
ascending  only  closing  contractions.     TJVaA*  currents  applied  to  the  human  skin 
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cause  a  sensation  with  both  directions  of  the  current  only  at  clotting;  strong  descend- 
ing currents  a  sensation  only  nt  opening  ;  strong  ascending  currents  a  sensation 
only  at  closing  (Mariattini,  Mattewci).  "When  the  current  is  closed,  there  in  prickly 
feeling,  which  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  current  (Folia).  Analogous 
phenomena  have  licen  observed  in  the  sense  organs  (sensations  of  light  and  sound) 
liy  Voltti  and  Hitter. 

D.  In  muscle,  the  law  of  contraction  is  proved  thus — by  fixing  one  end  of  the 
muscle,  keeping  it  tense,  so  that  it  cannot  shorten,  and  opening  and  closing  the 
current  at  tins  end.  The  end  of  the  muscle,  which  is  free  to  move,  shows  the  same 
law  of  contraction  as  if  the  motor  nerve  were  stimulated  (v.  liezold).  On  closing 
the  current,  the  contraction  begins  at  the  cathode  ;  on  opening  at  the  anode 
(Engelmann). 

[Engelmann's  Experiment. — In  onler  to  demonstrate  that,  when  a  constant 
current  is  applied  to  a  muscle,  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  cathode  when  the 
current  is  made  (closed)  and  at  the  anode  when  it  is 
broken  (opened),  suspend  a  curarised  sartorius  of  a  frog  ■ 
(lig.  498,  K),  and  jwiss  through  its  ripper  end  a  constant 
current  On  closing  the  current  the  contraction  takes 
place  at  the  cathode  and  the  muscle  contracts  towards 
(C),  but  at  break  it  contracts  nt  the  anode  and  turns 
towards  (it).] 

K.  Ilering  ami  Bicdcrmann  showed  more  clearly  that 
lioth  the  clotting  and  opening  contractions  are  purely  polar 
effects;  when  a  treat  current  applied  to  n  muscle  is  made, 
the  first  effect  is  a  small  contraction  limited  to  the 
cathodic  half  of  the  muscle.  Increase  of  the  current 
causes  increased  contraction,  which  extends  to  the  anode,  'b'' 

hut  winch  is  weaker  there  than  at  the  cathode ;  nt  the    """JJJjJ,,.  ^Smsst" 
same  time,  the  muscle  remain*  contracted  during  the  time,       tonus  fit]  of  a  ft™ 
the  current  is  made.     At  irreak,  the.  contraction  begins  at 

the  anode;  even  after  breaking  the  current,  the  muscle  fin-  a  time  may  remain 
contracted,  which  condition  ceases  on  making  the  current  in  the  same  direction. 
The  law  of  [Hilar  stimulation  obtains  in  the  case  of  smooth  muscle,  e.g.,  in  the 
excised  uterus  and  intestines,  in  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  worms  and  holothurians. 
Most  Rhizoptxla  show  the  reverse  effect,  viz.,  the  anodic  action  on  closing  the 
current 

liy  killing  the  end  of  a  muscle  in  various  ways  the  excitability  is  diuiiaUhcd  near  this  pail. 
Huuco,  at  such  a  place  tlie  polar  action  is  feeble  (ran  Loon  mitl  Etifielamuii,  Biri/rniiniin). 
Touching  a  part  with  extract  of  tiesh,  potash,  or  alcohol  diminishes  locally  the  polar  action, 
while  soda  salts  ami  verutriu  increase  it  [Biatcrmann). 

Closing  Continued  Contraction.— The  moderate  continued  contraction,  which  is  sometimes 
observed  in  a  muscle  while  the  current  is  closed  [fig.  400,  0),  depends  upon  the  abnormal  pro- 
longation of  the  closing  contraction  of  the  cathode  when  a  strong  stimulus  is  used,  or  during 
the  stage  of  dying,  or  in  cooled  winter  frogs;  sometimes  the  opening  of  the  current  is 
accompanied  by  a  similar  contraction  proceeding  from  the  anode  (Bicdcrmann).  This  tetanus 
is  also  due  to  the  summation  of  a  series  of  simple  contractions  (§  298,  III.).  By  acting  on  a 
muscle  with  a  2  per  cent,  saline  solution  containing  sodic  carbonate,  the  duration  of  the  co». 
traction  is  increased  considerably,  and  occasionally  the  muscle  contracts  rhythmically  [§  296) 
(Bitdcmiaitn). 

If  the  whole  muscle  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  the  closing  contraction  is  strongest 
with  both  directions  of  the  current ;  during  the  time  the  circuit  is  closed,  a  con- 
tinued contraction  is  strongest  when  the  current  is  ascending  ( Wttndt). 

Inhibitory  Polar  Action  on  Muscle. — The  constant  current,  when  applied  to 
a  muscle  in  a  condition  of  continued  and  sustained  contraction,  lias  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  on  a  relaxed  muscle.  If  by  means  of  non-polarisablc  elec- 
trodes a  constant  current  be  sent  through  the  long  axis  of  a  muscle  in  a  state  of 
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continued  contraction,  (<y/.,  after  poisoning  with  veratrin  or  through  the  contracted 
ventricle),  when  the  current  is  made,  it  causes  a  relaxation  beginning  at  the  anode 
and  extending  to  the  other  parts ;  on  breaking  the  current  applied  to  a  muscle  in 
continued  contraction,  the  relaxation  proceeds  from  the  cathode. 

Corresponding  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  Biedevmann  found  as  regards  the  currents 
in  the  muscle-substance  following  the  ordinary  law,  that  every  contracted  }>art  is  negative  to 
every  passive  section  of  the  muscle.  Perhaps  the  ex{)erinieiit  of  Pawlow,  who  found  nerve-fibres 
iu  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  mussel,  whose  stimulation  caused  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
contraction,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

Bitter's  Opening  Tetanus. — If  a  nerve  or  muscle  be  traversed  by  a  constant 
current  for  some  time,  we  often  obtain  a  prolonged  tetanus,  after  opening  the 
current  (Hitter's  opening  tetanus,  1798).  It  is  set  aside  by  closing  the  original 
current,  while  closing  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  increases  it("Volta'8 
alternative").  The  continued  passage  of  the  current  increases  the  excitability 
for  the  opening  of  the  current  in  the  same  direction,  and  for  the  closing  of  the 
reverse  current;  conversely,  it  diminishes  it  for  the  closing  of  the  current  in  the 
same  direction,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  reverse  current  (  Volta), 

According  to  Grutzner  and  Tigerstedt,  the  cause  of  the  opening  contraction  is  j>artly  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  polarising  after-currents  (§  333),  and  according  to  Hermann  to  a  diminution 
of  the  anodic  positive  }>olarisation. 

Eugelmann  and  Griinhagen  explain  the  occurrence  of  opening  and  closing  tetanus,  thus,  as 
due  to  latent  stimulations,  drying,  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  prepared  nerves,  which  of 
themselves  are  too  feeble  to  cause  tetanus,  but  which  become  effective  if  an  increased  excitability 
obtains  at  the  cathode  after  closure,  and  at  the  anode  after  opening  the  current. 

Biedermann  showed  that,  under  certain  conditions,  two  successive  opening  contractions  cau 
be  obtained  in  a  frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation,  the  second  and  later  one  corresponding  to 
Kitter's  tetanus.  The  first  of  these  contractions  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  an  electro  tonus 
in  Pfl  tiger's  sense  ;  the  second  is  explained,  like  Kitter's  opening  tetanus,  in  Eugelmann  and 
Griinhagen \s  sense. 

Simultaneous  action  of  the  constant  current  and  the  nerve-current. — Action  of  two  currents. 
In  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  used  to  prove  the  law  of  contraction,  of  course  a  demarcation- 
current  is  developed  in  the  nerve  (§334,  II.).  If  an  artificial  weak  stimulating  current  be 
applied  to  such  a  nerve,  we  obtain  an  interference  effect  due  to  these  two  currents  ;  closing  a 
weak  constant  current  causes  a  contraction,  which,  however,  is  not  proj>erly  a  closing  contrac- 
tion, but  depends  upon  the  opening  (or  derivation)  of  a  branch  of  the  demarcation -current ; 
conversely,  the  opening  of  a  weak  constant  current  may  excite  a  contraction,  which  is  really  due 
to  the  closing  of  a  side  branch  of  the  nerve-current,  in  a  secondary  circuit  through  the  electrodes 
(Hcring,  Biedermann,  Qriitzncr), 

If  two  induction  shocks  be  simultaneously  applied  to  a  motor  nerve,  two  cases  are  possible. 
Either  the  one  shock  is  so  feeble  that  the  nerve  is  not  thereby  sufficiently  excited  to  cause  a 
contraction,  while  the  other  shock  causes  only  a  feeble  contraction.  In  this  case,  the  sub- 
maximal  shock  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  constant  current,  and  the  size  of  the  contraction 
dc|>cnds  only  upon  whether  the  effective  stimulus  was  applied  in  the  area  of  the  anode  or  the 
cathode  of  the  submaximnl  shock  {Sewall,  Grunhaqen,  Wcrigo).  If,  however,  unequal,  strong, 
induction  shocks,  each  of  which  is  effective— but  separated  from  each  other  on  account  of 
the  electrotonic  action — be  applied  to  an  nerve,  then  the  result  is  as  if  the  stronger  alone  was 
active.  The  feebler  wave  of  excitation  passes  completely  into  the  stronger  one  (Griinhagcn, 
Wcrigo). 

337.  TRANSMISSION  OF  NERVOUS  IMPULSES.— 1.  If  a  motor  nerve  be 

stimulated  at  its  central  end  (1)  a  condition  of  excitation  is  set  up,  and  (2)  an 
impulse  is  transmitted  along  the  nerve  to  the  muscle  with  a  certain  velocity.  Tin* 
latter  depends  on  the  former  and  represents  the  function  of  conductivity.  The 
velocity  is  about  28  metres  [about  90  feet]  per  second  (v.  Helmholtz),  and  for  the 
human  motor  nerves  33*9  [100  to  120  feet  per  second]  (v.  Helmholtz  and  Daxt). 

The  velocity  is  less  in  the  visceral  nerves,  e.g.,  in  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  vngus  8  2 
metres  [26  feet]  (Ckauvmu) ;  in  the  motor  ucrves  of  the  lobster  6  metres  [18  feet]  (Frcdcricg  and 
can  dc  Vcldc). 

Modifying  Conditions. — The  velocity  is  influenced  by  various  conditions : — 
Temperature.— It  is  lessened  considerably  by  cold  (v.  llelmliolfz),  but  both  high 
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s  that  shown  in  the  scheme,  fig.  499. 
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and  low  temperatures  of  the  nerve  (above  or  below  1 5°  to  25°  C.)  lessen  it  (Steittei- 
and  Trojtzky),.  as  ulso  the  fiction  of  curare,  and  the  olectrotonic  condition 
(i>.  Bezold).  The  condition  of  anelcetrotonus  diminishes  the  velocity,  while  cath- 
clectrotonus  increases  it  (Buthtrfurd,  Wundt).  It  varies  also  with  the  length  of 
the  conducting  nerve,  but  it  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  (v.  Helm- 
Iwltz  and  Baxt),  although  not  at  first  (v.  Vint$cligau). 

Mathod».—  V.    Helniholtz  in   1850  estimated    the  velocity  of  tlio  uerve -impulse  in  a  fi'og's 

motor  nerve  by  a  method  which  is  not  now "-■ '-■■-J 

[The  method  now  generally  used  i: 
IMsmluIiim  or  spring  myograph 
(fig.  323),  and  suspend  in  a 
suitablu  manner  a  frog's 
gastrocnemius  (in),  with  n  long 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (X) 
dissected  out,  by  fixing  the 
femur  in  a  clamp  (/),  while 
the  tcudo  Achillis  is  fixed  to 
a  lever,  which  inscribes  its 
movements  on  the  .  smoked 
glass  plate  (P)  of  the  myo- 
graph ;  place  the  key  of  the 
myograph  (2)  in  the  circuit  . 
with  the  battery  (It),  and  the 
primary  circuit  of  the  induc- 
tion machine  (I).  To  the 
secondary  coil  (II),  attach  two  t 
wires,  and  connect  them  with 
n  commutator  without  rrom- 
liars  (C).  Connect  the  other 
binding  screws  of  the  com- 
mutator with  two  pairs  of  wires,  arranged  so  that  one  pair  can  stimulate  the 
nerve  near  the  muscle  (a)  and  the  other  at  a  distance  from  it  (l>).  When  the 
gloss  plate  flies  from  one  side  to  tho  other,  the  tooth  (3)  on  its  framework  ojiens 
the  key  (2)  in  the  primary  circuit,  and  if  the  commutator  be  in  the  position 


Fig.  <e». 
:lieme  for  measuring  tlio  velocity  of  1 
clamp  for  femur  ;  w   " 
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1,  curve  obtained  on  stimulating  a  nerve  (man)  neitr  the  muscle  ;  2,  when  the  stimulus  was 

applied  to  the  nerve  at  a  distance  from  the  muscle  ;  D,  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  (250 
per  second). 

indicated,  then  the  induced  current  will  stimulate  the  nerve  at  a,  and  a  curve 
will  be  obtained  on  the  glass  plate.  Rearrange  the  pendulum  as  before,  i.e., 
near  the  muscle,  close  the  key  in  the  primary  circuit,  but  turn  the  handle  of 
the  commutator,  and  allow  the  glass  plate  to  fly  again. 

This  time  the  induced  current  will  stimulate  the  nerve  at  b,  i.e.,  away  from  the 
muscle,  and  a  second  contraction,  a  little  later  than  the  first  one,  will  be  obtained. 
Register  the  velocity  of  the  glass  plate  by  means  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  the  curve 
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obtained  will  be  something  like  fig.  500,  although  this  curve  was  obtained  on  a 
cylinder  travelling  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  the  curves  were  drawn  on  absciss®  at 
different  levels.  The  difference  between  the  beginning  of  the  a  (I)  and  b  (2) 
curves  indicates  the  time  that  the  nerve-impulse  took  to  travel  from  b  to  a.  This 
time  is  measured  by  the  tuning-fork,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  points  a  and 
b  is  known,  then  the  calculation  is  a  simple  one.  Suppose  the  stretch  of  nervo 
between  a  and  &  to  be  2  inches,  and  the  time  required  by  the  impulse  to 
travel  from  a  to  b  to  be  ^^  second,  then  we  have  the  simple  calculation — 
2  inches  :  12  inches  :  :  tW  :  *V>  or  ^0  feet  per  second.  In  fig.  500  the  experi- 
ment was  made  on  man ;  the  curve  1  was  obtained  by  stimulating  the  nerve  near 
the  muscle,  and  2  when  the  nerve  was  stimulated  at  a  distance  of  30  centimetres. 
The  interval  between  the  vertical  lines  corresponds  to  yj^  second,  i.e.,  the  time 
required  by  the  nerve-impulse  to  pass  along  30  centimetres  of  nerve,  which  is 
equal  to  a  velocity  of  30  metres  (90  feet)  per  second.] 

In  man,  v.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  impulse  in  the  median  nerve 
by  causing  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  write  off  their  contractions  on  a  rapidly 
revolving  cylinder.  [In  this  case  the  "  pince  myograph ique  "  of  Marey  (fig.  409)  may  be  used 
(§  70S).  The  ends  of  the  pince  are  applied  so  as  to  embrace  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  so  that  wheu 
the  muscles  contract,  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  muscles  expands  the  pince,  which  acts  on 
a  Marey '8  tambour,  by  which  the  movement  is  transmitted  to  another  tambour  provided  with 
a  writing-style,  and  inscribing  its  movements  upon  a  rapidly  moving  surface,  either  rotatory 
or  swinging.]  The  nerve  is  stimulated  at  one  time  in  the  axilla  and  again  at  the  wrist  Two 
curves  are  obtained,  which,  of  course,  do  not  begin  at  the  same  time.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  beginning  of  the  two  curves  is  the  time  taken  by  the  impulse  to  traverse  the  above- 
mentioned  length  of  nerve.  [The  time  is  easily  ascertained  by  causing  a  tuning-fork  of  a 
known  rate  of  vibration  to  write  its  movements  under  the  curves.] 

According  to  Bernstein,  the  stimulus  which  traverses  the  motor  nervo  to  the 
end-plate  and  thus  excites  the  muscle,  must  last  on  an  average  0*0032  sec.  (frog). 

2.  In  the  sensory  nerves  of  man,  the  velocity  of  the  impulse  is  probably  about 
the  same  as  in  motor  nerves.  The  rates  given  vary  between  94  to  30  metres  [280 
to  90  feet]  per  second  (v.  Helmholtz). 

Method  of  investigation. — Two  points  are  chosen  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  brain,  and  they  are  successively  excited  by  a  momentary  stimulus,  e.g.,  au 
opening  induction  shock  applied  successively  to  the  tip  of  the  ear  aud  the  great  toe.  The 
moment  of  the  application  of  the  stimulus  is  indicated  on  the  registering  surface.  The  person 
experimented  on  is  provided  with  a  key  in  connection  with  an  electric  arrangement,  by  which 
he  can  mark  on  the  registering  surface  the  moment  he  feels  the  sensation  in  each  case  (§  374). 

Pathological. — The  conduction  in  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed  in 
alterations  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  364).  The 
sensation  itself  may  be  unchanged.  Sometimes  only  the  conduction  for  painful  impressions  is 
retarded,  so  that  a  painful  impression  on  the  skin  is  first  perceived  as  a  tactile  sensation,  and 
afterwards  as  pain,  or  conversely.  When  the  interval  of  time  between  these  two  sensations  is 
long,  then  there  is  a  distinctly  double  sensation  (Naunyn).  It  is  rarely  that  voluntary  move- 
ments are  executed  much  more  slowly  from  causes  depending  on  the  motor  nerves,  but 
occasionally  the  time  between  the  voluntary  impulse  and  the  contraction  is  lengthened,  but 
there  may  be  in  addition  slower  or  longer  continued  contraction  of  the  muscle.  In  tabes 
dorsalis  or  locomotor  ataxia,  the  discharge  of  reflex  movements  is  delayed ;  it  is  slower  with 
thermal  stimuli  (60°)  than  with  cold  ones  (0*5°  C,  Ewald). 

338.  DOUBLE  CONDUCTION  IN  NERVES.— Conductivity  is  that  property 
of  a  living  nerve  in  virtue  of  which,  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  it  transmits 
an  impulse.  [The  nature  of  a  nerve-impulse  is  entirely  unknown ;  we  may  con- 
veniently term  the  process  nerve-motion,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
nerve-energy  is  transmitted  by  some  sort  of  molecular  vibration.]  The  conductivity 
is  destroyed  by  all  influences  or  conditions  which  injure  the  nerve  in  its  continuity 
(section,  ligature,  compression,  destruction  by  chemical  agents) ;  or  which  abolish 
the  excitability  at  any  part  of  its  course  (absolute  deprival  of  blood;  certain 
drugs,  e.g.,  curare  for  the  termination  of  motor  nerves ;  also  strong  anelectrotonus, 
(§  335).     [If  a  motor  nerve  be  ligatured,  and  then  the  nerve  be  stimulated  above 
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the  ligatured  point,  the  muscle  does  not  contract.     The  impulse  requires  integrity 
of  the  axis-cylinders  in  order  to  its  conduction.] 

[The  following  are  the  laws  of  conduction  in  a  nerve  : — 

(1)  There  must  be  continuity  and  integrity  of  the  nerve. 

(2)  The  law  of  isolated  conduction. 

(3)  There  is  double  conduction  in  a  nerve. 

(4)  The  nerve-fibres  possess   independent   excitability,   and    the   result  of 

stimulation  depends  on  the  structure  in  which  the  nerve-fibre  ends. 
If  the  fibre  ends  in  a  muscle,  the  result  is  motion ;  if  in  a  gland, 
secretion ;  in  certain  cells  of  the  brain,  sensation.] 

[Law  of  Isolated  Conduction. — Conduction  always  takes  place  only  in  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres  stimulated,  the  impulse  never  being  transferred  to  adjoining 
nerve-fibres.] 

Double  Conduction  in  Nerves. — Although  apparently  conduction  in  motor 
nerves  takes  place  only  in  a  centrifugal  direction  towards  the  muscles,  and  in 
sensory  nerves  in  a  centripetal  direction,  i.e.,  towards  the  centre,  nevertheless, 
experiment  has  proved  that  a  nerve  conducts  an  impulse  in  both  directions,  just  as 
in  a  non-living  conductor.  If  a  pure  motor  or  sensory  nerve  be  stimulated  in  its 
course,  an  impulse  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  in  a  centrifugal  and  in  a  centri- 
petal direction.     This  is  the  phenomenon  of  "double  conduction" 

Proofs  of  Double  Conduction. — 1.  If  a  nerve  be  stimulated,  its  electro-motive 
properties  are  affected  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  stimulation  (see  Negative 
Variation  in  Nerves,  §  332). 

2.  Electrical  Nerves. — If  the  posterior  free  end  of  the  electrical  centrifugal 
nerves  of  the  malapterurus  be  stimulated,  the  branches  given  off  above  the  point 
of  stimulation  are  also  excited,  so  that  the  whole  electrical  organ  discharges  its 
electricity  (Babuchin,  Mantey). 

3.  Kuhne's  Experiments.— (a)  The  sartorius  of  the  frog  has  no  nerve-fibres  at  its 
upper  and  lower  ends.  If  the  lower  end  be  cut  off",  and  if  the 
lower  third  of  the  muscle  be  suspended  and  divided  vertically,  on 
stimulating  mechanically  one  apex  of  the  muscle,  then  the  impulse 
passes  in  the  motor  nerves  centripe tally  to  the  place  where  the 
nerve-fibre  bifurcates  in  the  muscle,  and  from  thence  centrifugally 
into  the  other  or  non-stimulated  apex,  and  causes  it  to  contract. 

[(b)  The  Gracilis  of  the  frog  is  divided  into  a  larger  (L)  and 
smaller  portion  (K)  by  a   tendinous  inscription   running  across 
it  (fig.  501).     The  nerve  (N)  enters  at  the  hilum  in  the  larger 
portion,  bifurcates,  and  gives  a  branch  (k)  to  the  smaller  portion 
and  another  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  muscle.     Let  the  muscle         pj„   ^ 
be  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  501,  avoiding  injury  to  the  nerves,  so  that    K-,     ,  G     _.,. 
only  the  nerve-twig  (k)  connects  the  larger  and  smaller  portions  of       experiment, 
the  muscle.     If  the  tongue  or  tip  of  muscle  (Z)  with  its  nerves 
be  stimulated,  contraction  occurs  both  in  L  and  K,  which  is  due  to  centripetal 
conduction  in  the  motor  nerve.     The   nerve-fibres  divide   dichotomously  above 
where  the  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  portions  L  and  K.] 

[If  the  inscription  be  left,  and  the  lower  tip  of  the  muscle  (which  is  devoid  of 
nerves)  be  stimulated,  only  the  lower  and  not  the  upper  part  twitches ;  but  if  a 
part  of  the  muscle  containing  nerves  common  to  both  parts  be  stimulated,  then 
both  parts  of  the  muscle  contract.  This  also  proves  that  pure  muscular  excitation 
does  not  travel  backwards  from  the  muscle  to  the  nerves.  How  this  comes  about 
we  are  entirely  ignorant.] 

The  following  experiments  used  to  be  cited  as  proofs,  but  they  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  criticism. 
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4.  Union  of  Hotor  ind  Sensory  Nerves.— If  the  hypoglossal  and  lingua]  nerve*  be  divided  In 

ndog,  and  if  the  peripheral  end  of  the  hvp,.ej,:,sal  bo"  stitched,  .<un  to  unite  with  the  central 
eiiil  of  the  lingual  (Bidder),  then, 
several  mouths  after  the  union  and 
restitution  of  the  nerves,  stimu- 
lation of  tin-*  central  cud  of  the 
lingual  causes  coutiactiou  iu  the 
ciincs[-0Tnling  half  of  the  tongue. 
Hence  it  line  been  assumed  that 
tlie  lingual,  which  is  the  xiunnj 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  must  conduct 
the  impulse  in  ■  peripheral  direc- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  hypoglossal. 
This  experiment  is  not  concilium-, 
as  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  receives 
high  up  the  centrifugal  libres  from 
*'  -     chord* 

Further,  if  the  chorda  be  divided 
and  allowed  to  degenerate  before 
the  nhovedesi rilied  experiment  in 
made,  then  no  contractions  occur 
on  stimulating  the  lingual  ahovc 
Ihe  point  of  union  (9  849). 
6,    Bert's  Experiment.  —  Paul 


skin  of  the  back 
the  animal,  where  it  united  v 
the  tissues.  After  the  first  ur 
had  taken  place,  the  tail  was  fc.  _ 
divided  at  its  base,  so  that  the 
tail,  as  it  were,  grew  onL  of  tin 
skin  on  the  hack  of  the  animal, 
plauation  of  thin 


I 


Fig.  so-j. 

Double  sponge  rhenph 


Metallic  brush 


339.  ELECTEO-THERAPEUTICS— aEACTION  OF  DEGENERATION.. -Electricity  if 
r|  lien  My  employed  for  therapeutical  pin  |t-~l-~,  the  rapidly  interrupted  current  of  the  induction 
machine,  or  Faradic  current,  being  f i>n jin-citly  n-i-d  .'.■.,i-ci ,-ialiy  sinn.  Dm  henne,  1847),  the 
iifiifiii-lu-rlirh-irt'l  apparatus,  anil  the  e.i-tru-,:an-i:,it  apparatus.  The  constaut  or  galvanic 
current  is  also  used,  especially  sii Heinak's  lime,  ls.r,5  (J  330). 

I.  Id  paralysis,  Fui-tulk  currents  are  applied,  either  I"  the  muscles  lliemselves  (Dtte/iriint), 
or  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  motor  nerves,  by  means  o(  suitable  eleetrodes,  or  rheophores 
covered  with  sponge,  &c.  und  moistened  (e.  Zkmaaen). 

[Hbeophoree.  —  Many  diUcrcTit  forms  are  used,  according  to  the  organ  or  part  to  he  stimu- 
lated, or  the  clfcet  desired.  When  cloelTkity  is  applied  to  the  skin  to  remove  anaesthesia, 
hyperu-'Sthcsin,  or  altered  sensibility,  and  we  desire  to  limit  the  ell'eet  to  Die  skin  nlone,  then 
the  rheophores  are  applied  dry,  and  are  usually  made  'if  metal.  If,  however,  deeper-seated 
structures,  as  imis<  les  or  nerve-Trunks,  are  ro  be  ali'i.rtod,  the  skin  must  be  well  n 


r,    deepi-r-seul 
1  moistened  a: 


with  common  salt  ami  water,   whieh  diuiinishes  [lie 
electricity  (Jigs.  002-504.] 

In  tariidising  lie    paralysed  muscle,  the  oliject 


of  the  .skin 


llilni.d 


i  it,  and  thus 


. 


addition  to  the  motor  nerves,  its  tro/Me  a 

notwithstanding  the  fav.-idisaii .5  325,  4).      The  use  of  the  iiulm-ed  current  also  improves 

paralysed  muscle,  as  it  increases  the  blood-stream  through  it,  while  it  affects  the  metaboliu 
of  the  muscle  rclle\lv.  Iu  addition,  weak  currents  may  restore  the  excitability  of  enfeebled 
nctvcs<c.  Ur-,,!,/,  I-:,,.,,!,,,, ■, 

The  IL's.  :■'.')  I  '.US  indicate  the  positions  of  the  motor  points  of  the  oxtieinilies,  where,  by 
stimulating  at  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  each  muscle  may  be  caused  to  contract  singly.  In  g 
349  the  motor  points  of  the  face,  and  iu  jS  "At  those  of  the  neck,  an-  indicated. 

The  constant  current  may  be  employed  as  a  stimulus,  when  it  is  closed  and  opened,  ill 
form  of  an  uittrmpkil  current,  by  altering  its  direction  and  increasing  or  diniiuishin; 
intensity,  but  it  also  causes  a  jmhit  (idlvii.      On  elosiaij  the  current,  the  nerve  at  the  eulka 
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stimulated ;  similarly,  on  opruing  the  current,  at  the  anode  (§  838).     Thus,  when  the  current 
is  closed,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is   increased  at  the  cathode  (§  335),  which  nuiy  act 


K.  Dharla  II.  Bexer  carpi  alLStU  N.  uiurii. 

Fig.   508. 
Motor  pointa  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  with  the  muscles  supplied  hy  tliem. 
ets«  by  repeatedly  reversing  the  current,  sometimes  also  l>y  opening  and  closing,  or  even  with 
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it  uniform  current.  If  the  increas 
current  increases  the  excitability  o: 
same  direction, 

Beetorative  Effect  of  the  Constant  Current. — Further,  in  using  the  constant  current,  we 
have  to  consider  its  restorative  effects,  especially  when  it  is  ascending.  R.  Hcidcnhain  found 
that  feeble  and  fatigued  muscles  recover  after  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  them. 

Lastly,  the  constant  current  may  be  useful  from  its  catalytic  or  cataphoric  action  (§  328). 
The  effect  is  directly  upon  the  tissue  elements.  It  may  also  act  directly  or  reflexly  upon  the 
blood-  and  lymph -vessels. 

Faradisation  in  Paralysis,— I  f  the  primary  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
then  the  induced  current  is  generally  applied  directly  to  the  muscles  themselves  by  means  of 


sponge  electrodes  (6g.  502) ;  while,  if  the  motor  nerves  are  the  primary  seat,  then  the  electrodes 
are  applied  over  them.  The  current  used  must  bo  only  of  very  moderate  strength;  strong  tetanic 
con  tractions  are  injurious,  and  so  is  too  prolonged  application  (Eulenburg). 

The  constant  current  may  also  be  applied  to  the  muscles  or  to  their  motor  nerves,  or  to  the 
centres  of  the  1  utter,  or  to  both  muscle  and  nerve  simultaneously.  As  a  rule,  the  cathode  is 
placed  nearer  the  centre,  as  it  increases  the  excitability.  When  the  electrode  is  moved  alone 
the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  varied,  the  action  is  favoured! 
If  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  the  central  nervous  system,  then  the  electrodes  are  applied  along 
the  vertebral  column,  or  on  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  course  of  the  nerves  at  the  earns 
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time,  or  one  on  the  head  snd  the  other  on  a  point  as  n 
the  lesion.     The  current  must  not  be  too  strong  nor  appl 

Induced  r.  Constant  Current :  Reaction  of  Degeneration.— Paralysed  nerves  and  muscles 
behave  quite  differently  as  regards  the  induced  (rapidly  interrupted)  and  the  constant  current. 
This  is  »>lled  the  "reaction  of  degeneration."  We  must  remember  the  physiological  fact  that 
a  dying  nerve  attached  to  a  mnscle  (S  325),  and  also  the  muscles  or  a  curarised  animal,  react 
much  less  strongly  to  rapidly  interrupted  currents  than  fresh  noil- curarised  muscles.  Baierlaclier, 
in  1859,  found  that,  in  a  case  of  facial  paralysis,  the  facial  muscles  contracted  but  feebly  to  the 
indnced  current,  but  very  energetically  011  the  constant  current  being  used.  The  excitability 
Tor  the  constant  current  may  bo  abnormally  increased,  but  may  disappear  on  recovery  taking 
place.     According  to  Neumann,  it  is  the  longer  duration  of  the  constant  current  ns  opjioscd  to 


Motor  points  of  the  sciatic  n 


Fig.  508. 
o  and  its  branches  ;  the  peroneal  and  tibial  n 


it  lie  broken  aa  rapidly  as  the  Faradic  current  is  broken, 
then  the  constant  current  does  not  cause  contraction.  Conversely,  the  induced  current  may  be 
rendered  effective  by  causing  it  to  last  longer.  Wo  may  also  keep  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
induction  machine  closed,  and  move  the  secondary  spiral  to  and  fro  along  the  slots.  Thus  we 
obtain  slow  gradations  or  the  induced  current  which  art  energetically  upon  curarised  muscles 
(SrSctx).  Hence,  in  stimulating  a  muscle  or  nerve,  ire  have  to  consider  uot  only  the  strength, 
but  also  the  duration,  of  tho  current,  just  aa  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  depends  upon 
these  two  factors. 

[Galvanic  excitability  is  the  term  applied  to  the  condition  of  a  nerve  or  muscle,  whereby  it 
responds  to  the  opening  or  closing  of  a  continuous  current.  The  effects  differ  according  as  tha 
current  is  opened  or  er      '        '  *      '         "     ' 


stimulus.     With  a  weak  current,  the  cathode  [irodnces  a  timplt 
current,  but  no  contraction  from  the  anode.     With  a  medium  curt 


according  to  its  strength.     As  a  rule,  the  cathode  ci 

1  "'  L  —'-"t  the  cathode  is  the  stronger 

contraction  on  closing  tha 

1  th  a  medium  current,  w.e  gat,  tiSxV  'Cob  wSm*& 
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a  strong  closing  contraction  but  no  opening  contraction,  while  the  anode  excites  feeble  opening 
and  closing  contractions.  With  a  strong  current,  we  get  with  the  cathode  a  tetanic  contraction 
at  closure,  and  a  perceptible  contraction  at  opening,  while  with  the  anode  there  is  contraction 
both  at  opening  aud  closing.] 

[The  law  of  contraction  is  usually  expressed  by  the  following  formula  (Erb): — An— anode, 
Ca  =  cathode,  C  =»  contraction,  c«=  feeble  contraction,  C— strong  contraction,  S— closure  of 
current,  0= opening  of  current,  Te  =  tetanic  contraction — so  that,  expressing  the  above  state- 
ments-briefly,  we  have — 

Weak  currents  produce  Ca  S  C  ; 

Medium    M  ,,        Ca  S  C,  An  S  c ,  An  O  c  ; 

Strong      „  „        Ca  S  Te,  Au  S  C,  An  0  C,  Ca  Oc] 

[Typical  Reaction  of  Degeneration. — When  the  reaction  of  the  nerve  and 
muscle  to  electrical  stimulation  is  altered  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
we  have  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  which  is  characterised  essentially  by  the 
following  conditions : — The  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  diminished  or  abolished 
for  the  Faradic  current,  while  it  is  increased  for  the  galvanic  current  from  the  3rd 
to  58th  day ;  it  again  diminishes,  however,  with  variations,  from  the  72nd  to  80th 
day ;  the  anode  closing  contraction  is  stronger  than  the  cathode  closing  contraction. 
The  contractions  in  the  affected  muscles  occur  slowly  in  a  peristaltic  manner, 
and  arc  local,  in  contrast  with  the  rapid  contraction  of  normal  muscle.  The 
diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  is  similar  for  the  galvanic  and  Faradic 
currents.  If  the  reaction  of  the  nerves  be  normal  while  the  muscle  during  direct 
stimulation  with  the  constant  current  exhibits  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  we 
speak  of  "partial  reaction  of  degeneration,"  which  is  constantly  present  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  (Erb). 

[The  "reaction  of  degeneration"  may  occur  before  there  is  actual  paralysis,  as  in  lead 
poisoning.  When  it  occurs  we  have  to  deal  with  some  affection  of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  of  the 
trophic  nerve-cells.  When  it  is  established,  (1)  stimulation  of  the  nerve  with  Faradic  or 
galvanic  electricity  does  not  cause  contraction  of  the  muscle  ;  (2)  direct  Faradic  stimulation  of 
the  muscles  does  not  cause  contraction  ;  (3)  the  galvanic  current  usually  excites  contraction  more 
readily  than  in  a  nonnal  muscle,  so  that  the  muscle  responds  to  much  feebler  currents  than  act 
on  healthy  muscles,  but  the  contraction  is  longer  and  more  of  a  tonic  character,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  tetanic.  The  electrical  excitability  is  generally  unaffected  in  paralysis  of 
cerebral  origin,  and  in  some  forms  of  spinal  paralysis,  as  primary  lateral  sclerosis  ana  transverse 
myelitis,  but  the  "reaction  of  degeneration  occurs  in  traumatic  paralysis,  due  to  injury  of  the 
nerve-trunks,  neuritis,  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  lead  palsy,  and  in  affections  of  the  nerve-cells 
in  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.]  In  rare  cases  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  caused  by  applying  a  Faradic  current  to  the  nerve,  follows  a  slow  peristaltic-like 
course — "Faradic  reaction  of  degentratiwx"  (E.  Remak,  Erb). 

II.  In  Various  Forms  of  Spasm  (spasms,  contracture,  muscular  tremor)  the  constant  current 
is  most  effective  {Remak).  By  the  action  of  anelectrotonus,  a  pathological  increase  of  the 
excitability  is  subdued.  Hence,  the  anode  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  with  increased 
excitability,  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  reflex  spasm,  to  the  points  which  are  the  origin  or  seat  of  the 
increased  excitability.  Weak  currents  of  uniform  intensity  are  most  effective.  The  constant 
current  may  also  be  useful  from  its  cataphoric  action,  whereby  it  favours  the  removal  of  irritants 
from  the  seat  of  the  irritation.  Further,  the  constant  current  increases  the  voluntary  control 
over  the  affected  muscles.  In  spasms  of  central  origin,  the  constant  current  may  be  applied 
to  the  central  organ  itself.  Faradisation  is  used  in  spasmodic  affections  to  increase  the  vigour 
of  enfeebled  antagonistic  muscles.  Muscles  in  a  condition  of  contracture  are  said  to  become 
more  extensible  under  the  influence  of  the  Faradic  current  (Remak),  as  a  normal  muscle  is  more 
excitable  during  active  contraction  (§  801). 

In  Cutaneous  An&sthesia,  the  Faradic  current  applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  hair-brush 
electrodes  is  frequently  used  (fig.  504).  When  using  the  constant  current,  the  cathode  must  be 
applied  to  the  parts  with  diminished  sensibility.  The  constant  current  alone  is  applied  to  the 
central  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  what  extent  the  occurrence  of  cathelectro- 
tonus  in  the  centre  affects  the  occurrence  of  sensation. 

III.  In  Hyperesthesia  and  Neuralgias,  Faradic  currents  are  applied  with  the  object  of 
over-stimulating  the  hyper-sensitive  parts,  and  thus  to  benumb  them.  Besides  these  powerful 
currents,  weak  currents  act  reflcxly  and  accelerate  the  blood-stream,  increase  the  heart's  action, 
and  constrict  the  blood-vessels,  while  strong  currents  cause  the  opposite  effects  (0.  Naumann). 
Both  may  be  useful.  In  employing  the  constant  current  in  neuralgia  {Remak),  one  object  is 
by  exciting  anelectrotonus  in  the  hyper-sensitive  nerves,  to  cause  a  diminution  of  the  excita- 
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bility.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  anode  is  placed  either  on  the  nerve-trunk,  or 
even  on  the  centre  itself,  and  the  cathode  on  an  indifferent  part  of  the  body.  The  catalytic  and 
cataphoric  effects  also  arc  most  important,  for  by  means  of  them,  especially  iu  recent  rheumatic 
neuralgias,  the  irritating  inflammatory  products  are  distributed  and  conducted  away  from  the 
part.  A  descending  current  is  transmitted  continuously  for  a  time  through  the  nerve-trunk, 
and  in  recent  cases  its  effects  are  sometimes  very  striking.  Lastly,  of  course,  the  constant 
current  may  be  used  as  a  cutaneous  stimulus,  while  the  Faradic  current  also  acts  reflexly  ou  the 
cardiac  ana  vascular  activity. 

Recently,  Charcot  and  Ballet  have  used  the  electric  spark  from  an  electrical  machine  in  cases 
of  anaesthesia,  facial  paralysis,  and  paralysis  agitans.  In  some  cases  of  spinal  paralysis,  muscles 
can  be  made  to  contract  with  the  electric  spark,  which  do  not  contract  to  a  Faradic  current. 
[Electricity  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  real  from  feigned  disease,  or  to  distinguish  death 
from  a  condition  of  trance.] 

Galvano-cautery. — The  electrical  current  is  used  for  thermal  purposes,  as  in  the  galvano- 
cautery. 

Galvano-Puncture. — The  electrolytic  properties  of  electrical  currents  arc  employed  to  cause 
coagulation  in  aneurisms  or  varix.  [If  the  electrodes  from  a  constant  battery  in  action  be 
inserted  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  after  a  time  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  in  the  sac,  whereby 
the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  gradually  rilled  up.  A  galvanic  current  passed  through  defibrinated 
blood  causes  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  of  proteiu  matter  at  the  lwsitive  pole  and  bubbles  of 
gas  at  the  negative  (p.  463.)] 

340.  ELECTRICAL  CHARGING  OF  THE  BODY.—  Saussure  investigated  by  means  of  the 
electroscope  the  "charge  "  of  a  person  standing  on  an  insulated  stool.  The  pheuomena  observed 
by  him,  which  were  always  inconstant,  were  due  to  the  friction  of  the  clothes  upon  the  skin. 
Gardini,  Hemmer,  Ahrens  (1817),  and  Nasse  regarded  the  body  as  normally  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  while  Sjosten  and  others  regarded  it  as  negative! if  charged.  Most  probably 
all  these  phenomena  are  due  to  friction,  and  are  modified  effects  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
heterogeneous  clothing  {Hankel).  A  strong  charge  resulting  in  an  actual  spark  has  frequently 
been  described.  Cardanus  (1563)  obtained  sparks  from  the  tips  of  the  hair  of  the  head. 
According  to  Horsford  (1837),  long  sparks  were  obtained  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a 
nervous  woman  iu  Oxford,  when  she  stood  upon  an  insulated  carpet.  Sparks  have  often  been 
observed  on  combing  the  hair,  or  stroking  the  back  of  a  cat  in  the  dark.  Freshly  voided  urine 
is  negatively  electrical  ( Va&alli-Eandi,  Volta) ;  so  is  the  freshly  formed  web  of  a  spider,  while 
the  blood  is  positive. 

941.  COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.— Electrical  Fishes.— Some  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  connected  with  animal  electricity  are  obtained  in  electrical  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
about  fifty  species,  including  the  electrical  eel,  or  Gymnotus  electricus,  of  the  lagoons  of  the 
region  of  the  Orinoco  in  South  America — it  may  measure  over  7  feet  in  length — the  Torpedo 
marmorata,  and  some  allied  species,  30  to  70  centimetres  [1  to  2£  feet],  iu  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  the  Malapterurus  electricus  or  thunderer  fish  of  the  Arabs,  a  native  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  and  the  Mormyrus,  allied  to  the  pike,  also  of  the  Nile  river.  [Rhinobatis 
electricus  of  the  Brazilian  seas,  and  Trichiurus  electricus  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Raia  batis, 
or  Skate  of  our  own  shores.  Fifty  species  of  fishes  are  believed  to  possess  electrical  organs.]  By 
means  of  special  electrical  organs  (Rcdi,  1666),  these  animals  can  in  part  voluntarily  (gymnotus 
and  malapterurus),  and  in  part  reflexly  (torpedo),  give  a  very  powerful  electrical  shock.  The 
electrical  organ  consists  of  "compartments"  of  various  forms,  separated  from  each  other  by 
connective-tissue,  and  filled  with  a  jelly-like  substance,  which  the  nerves  enter  on  one  surface 
and  ramify  to  produce  a  plexus.  From  this  plexus  there  proceed  branches  of  the  axial  cylinder, 
which  end  in  a  nucleated  plate,  the  "electrical  plate"  (Bllharz,  AL  Schiilzc).  When  the 
**  electrical  nerves  "  proceeding  to  the  organ  are  stimulated,  an  electrical  discharge  is  the  result. 

Torpedo. — The  electrical  organs  are  two  in  number  and  lie  immediately  under  the  skin  later- 
ally on  each  side  of  the  head,  reaching  as  far  as  the  pectoral  .fins.  [Each  electrical  organ  consists 
of  about  800  hexagonal  prisms  placed  vertically  between  the  abdominal  and  dorsal  integument, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  membranous  septa.  Each  prism  is  composed  of  about  600  plates, 
which  are  placed  horizontally,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  membranes.  Thus  there 
are  about  1,000,000  electrical  plates,  each  of  which  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  a  nerve-fibre.  ]  Each 
nerve-fibre  on  reaching  a  prism  divides,  according  to  Wagner,  into  a  "tuft "  of  fine  nerve-fibrils, 
a  fibril  running  to  each  plate  in  the  column.  Trie  fibrils  divide  dichotoniously  in  the  plate,  and 
the  finer  twigs  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  electric  organs  are  developed  from  and  replace 
the  outer  gill-muscles  of  the  fifth  gill  arch.  The  electrical  organs  receive  several  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  lobus  electricus  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  also  branches  from  the  trigeminus.  The  plates,  which  do  not  increase  in  number  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal  (Dclle  Chiaje,  Babucliin),  lie  horizontally,  while  the  nerve-fibres  enter 
them  on  their  dorsal  surfaces,  the  current  in  the  fish  being  from  the  abdominal  to  the  dorsal  sur- 
face (Galvani). 
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In  Malapternrus,  the  organ  surrounds  the  entire  body,  except  the  head  and  fine,  like  a  mantle, 
and  each  half  of  it  receives  only  ono  nerve-fibro  (p.  651),  whose  axis-cylinder  arises  near  the 
medulla  oblongata  from  one  gigantic  ganglionic  cell  {Billutr:),  and  is  composed  of  protoplasmic 
processes  (Fritsc/i).  The  plates  are  also  vertical,  and  receive  their  nerves  from  the  posterior 
surface.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  descending  in  the  iiah  during  the  discharge  (rfn  Bois- 
Uajutmt'l). 

In  Gymnotna,  the  electrical  organ  consists  of  several  rows  of  columns  arranged  along  both 
nides  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  animal  under  the  skin  as  far  as  the  tail.  [There  are  four 
electrical  organs,  two  on  each  side,  stretching  from  the  pectoral  fins  to  near  the  tail.]  It  receives 
on  the  anterior  surface  several  branches  from  the  intercostal  nerves.  Besides  this  large  organ 
there  ia  a  smaller  one  lying  on  both  sides  above  the  anal  fins.  Here  the  plates  are  vertical,  and 
the  direction  of  the  electrical  current  in  the  fish  is  ascending,  so  that  of  course  it  is  descending 
in  the  surrounding  water  {Faraday,  tin  Boi/t-RrffMOud).  [The  plates  arise  from  embryonic  muscle. 
The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  electrical  nerves  spring  are  arranged  along  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing a  special  column.] 

[In  Baia  batis,  or  the  Skate,  a,  fusiform  electrical  organ  exists  under  the  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  tail  {Start),  consisting  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  discs ;  the  discs  sre  arranged  in  rows, 
and  have  one  surface  (flat)  looking  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  showing  a  number  of 
alveolar  depressions.    The  anterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  nervous  layer,  into  which  n" 


I'ii.'.  503. 
Vertical  section  of  part  or  the  electrical  organ  ofa  skate. 

nerve-endings,  showing  dichotomous  division,  penetrate.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  end-plate 
of  muscles  (lig.  BOB!-  The  substance  of  the  disc  beneath  the  nervous  or  electric  membrane  con. 
■iati  of  fino  lamina:  parallel  lo  its  snrfsce. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  electric  organs  arc  modified  muscles,  in  which  the  nerve- 
terminstions  are  highly  developed,  the  electrical  plates  corresponding  to  the  motorial  end-plates 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  contractile  substance  haling  disappeared,  so  that  dining  physiological 
activity  the  chemical  energy  is  changed  into  electricity  alone,  while  there  is  no  "  work  "  done. 
This  view  is  supported  hy  the  observation  of  Babuehin,  that  during  development  tho  organs 
are  originally  formed  like  muscles  ;  further,  that  the  organs  when  at  rest  arc  neutral,  but  when 
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active  or  dead,  acid  ;  and  lastly,  they  contain  a  substance  related  to  myosin  which  coagulates 
after  death  (§  295—  Weyl).  The  organs  manifest  fatigue;  they  have  a  "latent  period" 
of  0*016  second,  while  one  shock  of  the  organ  (comparable  to  the  current  in  an  active  muscle) 
lasts  0*07  second.  [Sanderson  and  Qotch  found  the  latent  period  in  curarised  torpedos— T£$  sec.  ] 
About  twenty-five  of  these  shocks  go  to  make  a  discharge,  which  lasts  about  0*23  second.  The 
discharge,  like  tetanus,  is  a  discontinuous  process  (Afarey).  Mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and 
electrical  stimuli  cause  a  discharge  ;  a  single  induction  shock  is  not  effective  (Sachs).  During 
the  electrical  discharge  the  current  traverses  the  muscles  of  the  animal  itself ;  the  latter  contract 
in  the  torpedo,  while  they  do  not  do  so  in  the  gymnotus  and  malapterurus  during  the  discharge 
(Steiner).  A  torpedo  can  givo  about  fifty  shocks  per  minute ;  it  then  becomes  fatigued,  and 
requires  some  time  to  recover  itself.  It  may  only  partially  discharge  its  organ  (Al.  v.  Humboldt, 
Sachs).  Cooling  makes  the  organ  less  active,  while  heating  it  to  22°  C.  makes  it  more  so.  The 
organ  becomes  tetanic  with  strychnin  (Bccqucrcl),  while  en  rare  paralyses  it  (Sachs).  Stimulation 
of  the  electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo  causes  a  dischargo  (MaUeucci) ;  cold  retards  it,  while  sec- 
tion of  the  electrical  nerves  paralyses  the  organ.  The  electrical  fishes  themselves  arc  but  slightly 
affected  by  very  strong  induction  shocks  transmitted  through  the  water  in  which  they  are 
swimming  (du  Bois-IUymond).  The  substance  of  the  electrical  organs  is  singly  refractive  ; 
excised  portions  give  a  current  during  rest,  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  shock  ;  tetanus 
of  the  organ  weakens  the  current  (Sachs,  du  Bois-Rcymond).  Perhaps  the  electrical  organs  of 
malapterurus  is  evolved  from  modified  cutaneous  glands  (Fritsch). 

[In  the  torpedo,  the  organ  seems  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
Direct  stimulation  of  the  electric  lobe  causes  a  discharge  in  the  electric  organ  of  its  own  side  ; 
the  organ  may  be  discharged  reflexly  (i.e.,  by  stimulating  any  part  of  the  animal's  skin,  and 
also  indirectly  by  stimulating  the  electrical  nerve  passing  to  the  organ.  The  "  reflex  discharge  " 
consists  of  a  succession  of  shocks.  The  discharge  of  an  organ  is  comparable  to  tetanus  of  a 
muscle,  and  the  individual  shocks  composing  it  to  the  single  contractions  that,  when  superposed, 
constitute  tetanus.  Curare  has  no  effect  on  the  excitation  of  the  organ  through  its  nerve 
(Morcau).  According  to  Pacini  the  nerves  are  always  distributed  to  the  electric  plate  on  the 
side  which  becomes  negative  in  the  discharge.] 

Historical. — Richer  (1672)  made  the  first  communication  about  the  gymnotus.  Walsh 
(1772)  made  investigations  on  the  torpedo,  on  its  discharge,  and  its  power  of  communicating  a 
shock.  J.  Davy  magnetised  particles  of  steel,  caused  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
obtained  electrolysis  with  the  electrical  discharge.  Becquerel,  Brechet,  and  Matteucci  studied 
the  direction  of  the  discharge.  Al.  v.  Humboldt  described  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  gym- 
notus of  South  America.  Hansen  (1743)  and  de  Salivates  (1744)  supposed  that  electricity 
was  the  active  force  in  nerves.  The  actual  investigations  into  animal  electricity  began  with  G. 
Aloisio  Galvani  (1791),  who  observed  that  frogs'  legs  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  con- 
tracted, and  also  when  they  were  touched  with  two  different  metals.  He  believed  that  nerves 
and  muscles  generated  electricity.  Alessandro  Volta  ascribed  the  second  experiment  to  the 
electrical  current  produced  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  and  thereforo  outside  the  tissues 
of  the  frog.  The  contraction  without  metals  described  by  Galvani  was  confirmed  by  Alex.  v. 
Humboldt  (1798).  Pfaff  (1793)  first  observed  the  effect  of  the  direction  of  the  current  upon  the 
contraction  of  a  frog's  leg  obtained  by  stimulating  its  nerve.  Bunzen  made  a  galvanic  pile  of 
frogs'  legs.  The  whole  subject  entered  on  a  new  phase  with  the  construction  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  since  the  introduction  of  the  classical  methods  devised  by  du  Bois-Reymond,  i.e., 
from  1843  onwards.  [The  more  recent  investigations  on  electrical  organs  have  been  made  by 
Ranvier,  Marey,  Sanderson,  Gotch  and  Ewart.] 


Physiology  of  the  Peripheral  Nerves. 


342.  FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NERVE-FIBRES.— As  nerve- 
fibres,  on  being  stimulated,  are  capable  of  conducting  impulses  in  both  directions 
(§  338),  it  is  obvious  that  the  physiological  position  of  a  nerve-fibre  must  depend 
essentially  upon  its  relations  to  the  peripheral  end-organ  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
central  connection  on  the  other.  Thus  each  nerve  is  distributed  to  a  special 
area  within  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  in  the  intact  body,  it  performs  its 
functions.  This  function  of  the  individual  nerves,  determined  by  their  anatom- 
ical connections,  is  called  their  "specific  energy.1'  Xerve-fibres  are  classified  as 
follows : — 

I.  Centrifugal  or  Efferent  Nerves. 

[Efferent  fibres  arc  those  fibres  that  carry  impulses  from  the  centre,  i.e.,  the 
central  nervous  system,  to  the  periphery.] 

(a)  Motor. — Those  nerve-fibres  whose  peripheral  end-organ  consists  of  a  muscle, 
the  central  ends  of  the  fibres  being  connected  with  nerve-cells  : — 

1.  Motor  fibres  of  striped  muscle  (§§  292-320). 

2.  Motor  nerves  of  the  heart  (§  57). 

3.  Motor  nerves  of  smooth  muscle,  e.g.,  the  intestine  (§  171).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  are 
specially  treated  of  in  §  371. 

(b)  Secretory. — Those  nerve-fibres  whose  peripheral  end-organ  consists  of  a 
secretory  cell,  the  central  ends  of  the  fibres  being  connected  with  nerve-cells. 

Examples  of  secretory  nerves  are  the  secretory  nerves  for  saliva  (§  145),  and  those  for  sweating 
(§  289,  11.).  [It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  fibres  not  unfrequently  lie  in  the 
same  sheath  with  other  nerve-fibres,  so  that  stimulation  of  a  nerve  may  give  rise  to  several 
results,  according  to  the  kind  of  nerve-tibres  present  in  the  nerve.  Thus,  the  secretory  and 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  glands  may  be  excited  simultaneously.] 

(c)  Trophic. — The  end-organs  of  these  nerve-fibres  lie  in  the  tissues  themselves, 
and  are  as  yet  unknown.  These  nerves  are  called  trophic,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  govern  or  control  the  normal  metal >olism  of  the  tissues. 

In  some  tissues,  we  know  of  a  direct  connection  of  their  elements  with  nerve-fibres^  which 
may  influence  their  nutrition.  Nerves  arc  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles  (§  201,  7), 
with  the  pigment-cells  of  the  frog's  skin  (Ehrmann),  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  frog,  and  the  cells  around  the  stomata  of  lymphatic 
surfaces  (§  196,  5)  (R  F.  Hoffmann). 

Trophic  Influence  of  Nerves. — The  trophic  functions  of  certain  nerves  arc  referred  to  as 
under  : — On  the  influence  of  the  trigeminus  on  the  eye,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month 
and  nose,  the  face  (§  347) ;  the  influence  of  the  vagus  on  the  lungs  (§  352) ;  motor  nerves  on 
muscle  (§  307) ;  nerve-centres  on  nerve-fibres  (§  325,  4) ;  certain  central  organs  upon  certain 
viscera  (§  379). 

Section  of  certain  nerves  influences  the  growth  of  the  bones.  H.  Nasse  found  that,  after 
section  of  their  nerves,  the  bones  showed  an  absolute  diminution  of  all  their  individual  con* 
8tituent8,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  the  fat.  Section  of  the  spermatic  nerve  is  followed  by 
degeneration  of  the  testicle  (Xtlaion,  Obolcnsky).    After  extirpation  of  their  secretory  nerves, 
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there  is  degeneration  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands  (p.  249).  Section  of  the  nerves  of  the  cock's- 
comb  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  that  organ  (Legros,  Schiff).  After  section  of  the  2nd 
cervical  nerve  in  rabbits  and  cats,  the  hair  falls  off  the  ear  on  that  side  {Joseph).  Section  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve  in  young,  growing  animals  is  followed  by  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
ear  upon  that  side  {Bidder,  Stirling,  Strieker),  also  of  the  hair  on*  that  side  {Schiff,  Stirling) ; 
while  it  is  said  that  the  corresponding  half  of  the  braiu  is  smaller,  which,  perhaps,  is  due  to 
the  pressure  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  {Broxcn-Sequard). 

Blood-Vessels. — Lewaschew  found  that  prolonged  uninterrupted  stimulation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  dogs,  by  means  of  chemical  stimuli  [threads  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid],  caused  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lower  limb  and  foot,  together  with  the  formation  of  aneurismal  dilatations  upon 
the  blood-vessels. 

Skin  and  Cutaneous  Appendages.— In  man,  stimulation  or  paralysis  of  nerves,  or  degeneration 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  changes  in  the  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  in  the  nails,  in  the  hair  and  its  mode  of  growth  and  colour  {Jarisch).  [Injury 
to  the  brain,  as  by  a  fall,  sometimes  results  in  paralysis  of  the  hair-follicles,  so  that,  after  such 
an  injury,  the  hair  is  lost  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.]  Sometimes  there  may  be  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin,  apparently  traumatic  in  their  origin  {v.  Barensprung).  Sometimes  there  is 
a  tendency  to  decubitus  (§  379),  and  in  some  rare  cases  of  tabes,  there  is  a  peculiar  degeneration 
of  the  joints  (Charcot's  disease).  The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  nerve  separated  from  its 
centre  are  described  in  §  325. 

[Trophoneuroses. — Some  of  the  chief  data  on  which  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves  is  assumed 
arc  indicated  above.  There  are  many  pathological  conditions  referable  to  diseases  or  injuries  of 
nerves.] 

[Muscles. — As  is  well  known,  paralysis  of  a  motor  nerve  leads  to  simple  atrophy  of  the 
corresponding  muscle,  provided  it  be  not  exercised  ;  but  when  the  motor  ganglionic  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  grey  matter,  or  the  corresfioiiding  cells  in  the  cms,  pons,  and  medulla,  are 
destroyed,  there  is  an  active  condition  of  atrophy  with  proliferation  of  the  muscular  nuclei. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  wasting  palsy,  is  another  trophic  change  in  muscle,  whereby 
either  individual  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  are  one  after  the  other  paralysed  and  become 
atrophied.  In  pseudo-hypertropnic  paralysis,  there  is  cirrhosis  or  increased  development  of 
the  connective-tissue,  with  a  diminution  of  the  true  muscular  elements,  so  that  although  the 
muscles  increase  in  bulk  their  power  is  diminished.] 

[Cutaneous  Trophic  Affections. — Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  red 
patches  or  erythema,  urticaria  or  nettle-rash,  some  forms  of  lichen,  eczema,  the  bulla?  or  blebs 
of  pemphigus,  and  some  forms  of  ichthyosis,  each  of  which  may  occur  in  limited  areas  after 
injury  to  a  nerve  or  its  spinal  or  cerebral  centre.  The  relation  between  the  cutaneous  eruption 
and  the  distribution  of  a  nerve  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  herpes  zoster,  which  frequently 
follows  the  distribution  of  the  intercostal  and  supraorbital  nerves.  Glossy  skin  {Paget,  Weir 
Mitchell)  is  a  condition  depending  upon  impaired  nutrition  and  circulation,  and  due  to  injuries 
of  nerves.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  certain  nerves,  while 
the  wrinkles  and  folds  have  disappeared.  In  myxoedema,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  other 
organs  are  infiltrated  with,  while  the  blood  contains,  mucin.  The  (subcutaneous  tissue  is 
swollen,  and  the  patient  looks  as  if  suffering  from  renal  dropsy.  There  is  marked  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  faculties,  and  a  condition  resembling  a  "  cretinoid  state  "  such  as  occurs  after  the 
excision  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Victor  Horsley  has  shown  that  a  similar  condition  occurs  in 
monkeys  after  excision  of  the  thyroid  gland  (§  103,  III.).  Laycock  described  a  condition  of 
nervous  oedema  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia,  and  apparently  it  is  independent  of 
renal  or  cardiac  disease.] 

[There  are  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  depending  on  nervous  affections,  including 
localised  leucoderma,  where  circumscribed  patches  of  the  skin  are  devoid  of  pigment.     The 

Sigmentation  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease  or  bronzed  skin,  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
isease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  may  be  partly  nervous  in  its  origin,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  the  remarkable  pigmentation  that  Occurs  around  the  nipple  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  body  during  pregnancy,  and  in  some  uterine  and  ovarian  affections. 

In  anaesthetic  leprosy,  the  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  nervous  structure,  which 
results  in  disturbance  of  motion  and  nutrition.  Amongst  other  remarkable  changes  in  the 
skin,  perhaps  due  to  trophic  conditions,  are  those  of  symmetrical  and  local  gangrene,  and 
acute  decubitus  or  bed-sores.  ] 

[Bed-Sores. — Besides  the  simple  chronic  form,  which  results  from  over-pressure,  bad  nursing, 
and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  combined  with  some  defect  of  the  nervous  conditions,  there  is 
another  form,  acute  decubitus,  which  is  due  directly  to  nerve  influence  {Charcot).  The  latter 
usually  appears  within  a  few  hours  or  days  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  and  the  whole  cyclo 
of  changes — from  the  appearance  of  the  erythematous  dusky  patch  to  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  gangrene  of  the  buttock — is  completed  in  a  few  days.  An  acute  bed-sore  may  form 
when  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  avoidance  of  pressure  and  other  unfavourable  conditions. 
When  it  depends  on  cerebral  affections,  it  begins  and  develops  rapidly  in  the  centre  of  the 
gluteal  region  on  the  paralysed  side,  but  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  it  forms 
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more  in  the  middle  lino  in  the  sacral  region  ;  while  in  unilateral  spinal  lesions  it  occurs  not  on 
the  paralysed,  but  on  the  anaesthetic  side,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the  trophic,  like  the 
sensory  fibres,  decussate  in  the  cord  (7?«w).] 

[There  are  other  forms  due  to  nervous  disease,  including  symmetrical  gangrene  and  local 
asphyxia  of  the  terminal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  toes,  nose,  and  external  ear,  caused  perhaps 
by  spasm  of  the  small  arterioles  (Raynaud's  disease) ;  and  the  still  more  curious  condition  of 
perforating  nicer  of  the  foot.  Hemorrhage  of  nervous  origin  sometimes  occurs  in  the  skin, 
including  those  that  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  after  severe  attacks  of  pain,  and  hematoma 
aurium,  or  the  insane  ear,  which  is  specially  common  in  general  paralytics.] 

(d)  [Inhibitory  nerves  arc  those  nerves  which  modify,  inhibit,  or  suppress  a 
motor  or  secretory  act  already  in  progress.] 

Take  as  an  example  the  effect  of  the  vagus  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  Stimulation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  causes  the  heart  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (§  85) ;  see  also  the 
effect  of  the  splanchnic  upon  the  intestinal  movements  (§  161).  The  vaso-dilator  nerves,  or 
those  whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  area  which  they 
supply,  are  referred  to  especially  in  §  237. 

[There  is  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  inhibitory  nerves, 
but  take  as  a  type  the  vagus  which  depresses  the  function  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  slower 
rhythm,  diminution  of  the  contractions,  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  lowering  of  the 
excitability  and  conduction.  These  phenomena  are  not  due  to  exhaustion.  G  ask  ell  points  out 
that  the  action  is  beneficial  in  its  after-effects,  so  that  this  nerve,  although  it  causes 
diminished  activity,  is  followed  by  repair  of  function  ;  hence,  he  groups  it  as  an  anabolic  nerve, 
the  outward  symptoms  of  cessation  of  function  indicating  that  constructive  chemical  changes 
are  going  on  in  the  tissue.  ] 

(e)  Thermic  and  electrical  nerves  have  also  been  surmised  to  exist. 

[Gaskell  classifies  the  efferent  nerves  differently.  Besides  motor  nerves  to 
striped  muscle,  he  groups  them  as  follows  : — 

1.  Nerves  to  vascular  muscles. 

{a)  Vaso-motor,  i.e.,  vaso-constrictors ;  accelerators  and  augmentors  of  the  heart. 
(b)  Vaso-inhibitory,  i.e.,  vaso-dilators ;  and  inhibitors  of  the  heart. 

2.  Nerves  of  the  visceral  muscles. 

(n)   Viscero-motor. 
(b)   Visccro- inhibitory. 

3.  Glandular  nerves.] 

[Other  terms  are  applied  to  nerves  with  reference  to  the  chemical  changes 
they  excite  in  a  tissue  in  which  they  terminate.  The  ordinary  metabolism  is  the 
resultant  of  two  processes — one  constructive,  the  other  destructive,  or  of  assimila- 
tion and  dissimilation  respectively.  The  former  process  is  anabolism,  the  latter 
katabolism.  A  motor  nerve  excites  chemical  destructive  changes  in  a  muscle,  and 
is  so  far  the  katabolic  nerve  of  that  tissue  ;  secretory  nerves  are  also  katabolic  in 
this  sense  ;  in  the  same  way  the  sympathetic  to  the  heart,  by  causing  more  rapid 
contraction,  is  also  a  katabolic  nerve,  while  the  vagus,  as  it  arrests  the  heart's  action, 
and  brings  about  a  constructive  metabolism  of  the  cardiac  tissue,  is  an  anabolic 
nerve,  and  so  are  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  viscera 
(Gaskell).] 

II.  Centripetal  or  Afferent  Nerves. 

[Afferent  nerve-fibres  are  those  fibres  that  carry  impulses  from  the  periphery  to 
the  centre,  usually  the  central  nervous  system.] 

(a)  Sensory  nerves  (sensory  in  the  narrower  sense),  which  by  means  of  special 
end-organs  conduct  sensory  impulses  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

(b)  Nerves  of  Special  Sense. 

(c)  Reflex  or  Excito-motor  Nerves. — When  the  periphery  of  one  of  these  nerves 
is  sti undated,  an  impulse  is  set  up  which  is  conducted  by  them  to  a  nerve-centre, 
from  whence  it  is  transferred  to  a  centrifugal  or  efferent  fibre,  and  the  mechanism 
(I,  a,  1),  c,  d)  in  connection  with  the  peripheral  end  of  this  efferent  fibre  is  set  in 
action ;  thus  there  are — Reflex  motor,  Reflex  secretory,  and  Reflex  inhibitory 
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fibres.  [Fig.  510  shows  the  simplest  mechanism  necessary  for  a  reflex  motor  act 
The  impulse  starts  from  the  skin,  S,  travels  up  the  nerve,  qf,  to  the  nerve-centre 
or  nerve-cell,  N,  situate  it  may  be  in  the  spinal 
cord,  where  it  is  modified  and  transferred  to 
the  outgoing  fibre,  ef%  and  conveyed  by  it  to  the 
muscle,  M.] 

[In  all  probability  the  mechanism  is  not  so 
simple  as  is  shown  in  fig.  510.  In  some  cases 
both  the  ingoing  and  the  outgoing  fibres  are 
connected  with  separate  nerve-cells,  so  that  the 
fig.  511  would  represent  what  occurs  in  this  case. 
Fig.  511  represents,  on  the  same  hypothesis, 
schemata  of  a  reflex  secretory  act,  and  also  of 
a  reflex  inhibitory  act.  In  the  last  case,  the  Scheme  of  a  reflex  motor  act.  S,  skin; 
impulses  carried  along  the  fibre,  ink,  prevent  a£  afferent  nerve;  N,  nerve-cell; 
the  reflex  motor  effect  from  taking  place.]  tf%  eneTeut  hbre' 


Fig.  510. 


Keflex  motor. 


Keflex  inhibitory. 


Keflex  sensor)'. 
Fig.  511. 
*   Schemata  of  various  reflex  acta  [Stirling). 

III.  Intercentral  Nerves. 

These  fibres  serve  to  connect  ganglionic  centres  with  each  other,  as,  for  example, 
in  co-ordinated  movements,  and  in  extensive  reflex  acts. 


THE   CRANIAL   NEEVES. 

d4a  L  NEBVUS  0LFACT0EIU8.— Anatomical— The  three-sided  prismatic  tractns  olfac- 
torina,  lying  in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  arises  by  means  of  an  inner, 
outer,  and  middle  root,  from  the  tuber  olfactorium  (fig.  428,  I).  The  tractus  swells  out  upon 
tho  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  becomes  the  bulbus  olfactorius,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  special  portion  of  the  brain,  existing  in  different  mammals  with  a  weU-develoned 
sense  of  smell  (Gratiolet).  From  twelve  to  fifteen  olfactory  filaments  pass  through  the  foramina 
in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  At  first  they  lie  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  in  the  lower  third  of  their  course  they  enter  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  regio  olfactoria.  The  bulb  consists  of  white  matter  below,  and  above  of  grey  matter  mixed 
with  small  spindle-shaped  ganglionic  cells  (§  420).  Henle  describes  six,  and  Meynert  eight 
layers,  of  nervous  matter  seen  on  transverse  section.  [The  centre  for  smell  lies  in  the  tip  of 
the  uncinate  gyrus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (Ferricr).]  According  to 
Gudden,  removal  of  the  olfactory  bulb  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  gyrus  unciuatus  on  the 
same  side.  According  to  Hill,  the  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  bulb  stream  backwards,  the 
inner  one  is  small,  the  middle  one  is  a  thick  bundle,  which  grooves  the  head  of  the  caudate 
nucleus,  curves  inwards  to  the  anterior  commissure,  and  crosses  vid  this  commissure  where  it 
decussates,  and  passes  to  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  outer  roots  pass 
transversely  into  the  pyriform  lobe,  thence  vid  the  fornix,  corpora  albicantia,  the  bundle  of 
Vicq  d'Azyr  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Hill  also  points  out  that  the  elements 
contained  in  the  olfactory  bulb  are  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  four  outer  layers  of 
the  retina.  Flechsig  traces  its  origin  (1)  to  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  (2)  through  the  lamina  per- 
forata anterior  to  the  internal  capsule  (sensory  part),  and  to  the  gyrus  uncinatus  (sensory 
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area  of  the  cerebrum)  (§  378,  IV.).  Probably  the  fibres  at  their  origin  cross  to  the  cerebrum. 
There  is  a  connection  between  the  olfactory  bulbs  in  the  anterior  commissure.  [Each  nerve  is 
related  to  both  hemispheres.] 

Function. — It  is  the  only  nerve  of  smell.     Physiologically,  it  is  excited  only  by 

gaseous  odorous  bodies — (Sense  of  Smelly  §  420).     Stimulation  of  the  nerve,  by  any 

other  form  of  stimulus,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  causes  a  sensation  of  smell.     [It 

also  conveys  those  impressions  which  we  call  flavours,  but  in  this  case  the  sensation 

is  combined  with  impressions  from  the  organs  of  taste.    In  tliis  case  also  the  stimulus 

reaches  the  nerve  by  the  posterior  nares.]     Congenital  absence  or  section  of  both 

olfactory  nerves  abolishes  the  sense  of  smell  (easily  performed  on  young  animals — 

Biffi). 

Pathological. — The  term  hyperosmia  is  applied  to  cases  where  the  sense  of  smell  is 
excessively  and  abnormally  acute,  as  in  some  hysterical  persons,  and  in  eases  where  there  is  a 
purely  subjective  sense  of  smell,  as  in  some  insane  persons.  The  latter  is  perhaps  due  to  an 
abnormal  stimulation  of  the  cortical  centre  (§  378,  IV.).  Hyposmia  and  anosmia  (i.e., 
diminution  and  abolition  of  the  sense  of  smell)  may  be  due  to  mechanical  causes,  or  to  over- 
stimulation. Strychnin  sometimes  increases,  while  morphia  diminishes,  the  sense  of  smell. 
[Method  of  Testing,  §  421.] 

344.  H.  NERVUS  OPTICUS.— Anatomical.— The  tractus  opticus  (fig.  517,  II)  arises  from 
the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  corpus  gcniculatum  externum,  and  the  thalamus  opticus 
(fig.  528),  as  well  as  from  the  grey  matter  which  lines  the  third  ventricle  (Tarluferi).  A 
broad  bundle  of  fibres  passes  from  the  origin  of  the  optic  tract  to  the  cortical  visual  centre, 
in  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  same  side  ( Wernicke — §  379,  IV.).  Fibres  pass  from  the  cere- 
bellum through  the  crura. 

The  optic  tract  bends  round  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  chiasma,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  this  the  two  optic  nerves 
spring. 

[Connections  of  Optic  Tract. — There  is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
origin  of  all  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract.  Although  as  yet  the  statement  of  Gratiolet  is  not 
proved  that  the  optic  tract  is  directly  connected  with  every  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in 
man,  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital  lobe,  still  the  researches  of  D.  J.  Hamilton  have  shown 
that  its  connections  arc  very  extensive.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  them  are  ganglionic,  i.e., 
connected  with  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  while  others  are  cortical,  and  form  connec- 
tions with  the  cortex  cerebri.  The  ganglionic  fibres  arise  from  the  lateral  corpora  geniculate,  pul- 
vinar,  and  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  probably  also  from  the  substance  of  the  thalamus. 
The  cortical  fibres  join  the  ganglionic  to  form  the  optic  tract.  According  to  D.  J.  Hamilton,  the 
connection  with  the  cortex  in  Hie  frontal  region  is  brought  about  by  "Meynert's  commissure." 
The  latter  arises  directly  from  the  lenticular-nucleus-loop,  decussates  in  the  lamina  cinerea,  and 
passes  into  the  optic  nervo  of  the  opposite  side.  The  lenticular-nucleus-loop  is  formed  below  the 
lenticular  nucleus  by  the  junction  of  the  stria;  medullares  ;  the  striie  medullares  form  part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  the  inner  capsule  is  largely  composed  of  fibres  descending 
from  the  cortex.  Hamilton  also  asserts  that  other  cortical  connections  join  the  tract  as  it  winds 
round  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  and  they  include  (a)  a  large  mass  of  fibres  coming  from  the  motor 
areas  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  crossing  in  the  corpus  callosum,  entering  the  outer 
capsule,  and  joiuing  the  tract  directly  ;  (b)  fibres  uniting  it  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of 
the  same  side,  especially  the  first  and  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  {c)  fibres  to  the 
gyrus  hippocampi  of  the  same  side  ;  (d)  a  large  leash  of  fibres  forming  the  "optic  radiation'* 
of  Gratiolet,  which  connect  it  directly  with  the  tip  of  the  occipital  lobe.  There  are  probably 
also  indirect  connections  with  the  occipital  region  through  some  of  the  basal  ganglia.  Although 
some  observers  do  not  admit  the  connections  with  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  lobes,  all  are 
agreed  as  to  its  connection  with  the  occipital  by  means  of  the  "optic  radiation."] 

[The  optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet  is  a  wide  strand  of  fibres  expanding  and  terminating  in  the 
occipital  lobes.  It  is  composed  of,  or,  stated  otherwise,  gives  branches  to  (a)  the  optic  tract 
directly,  (6)  the  corpus  geuiculatum  internum  and  externum,  (c)  to  the  pulvinar  and  substance 
of  the  thalamus,  (d)  a  direct  sensitive  band  (Meynert's  "Sensitive  band"),  to  the  posterior  third 
of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  inner  capsule,  (?)  fibres  which  run  between  the  island  of  Reil  and 
the  tip  of  the  occipital  lobe  (Z>.  J.  Hamilton).] 

Chiasma. — Tho  extent  of  the  decussation  of  the  optic  fibres  in  the  chiasma  is 
subject  to  variations.  As  a  rule,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  fibres  of  one  tract 
cross  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  (fig.  572),  so  that  the  left  optic  tract 
sends  fibres  to  the  left  half  of  both  eyes,  while  the  right  tract  supplies  the  right 
half  of  both  eyes  (§378,  IV.).     [Thus,  the  corresponding  regions  of  each  retina  are 
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brought  into  relation  with  one  hemisphere.     The  fibres  which  cross  are  from  the 

nasal  half  of  each  retina  (fig.  513).] 

Hence,  in  man,  destruction  of  one  optic  tract  (and  its  central  continuation  in  the  occipital 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum)  produces  "  equilateral  or  homonymous  hemianopia."  In  the  cat  there 
is  a  senii-decussation  ;  hence,  in  this  animal  extirpation  of  one  eyeball  causes  atrophy  and 
degeneration  of  half  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  both  optic  tracts  (Guddcn).  Haumgarten  and  Mohr 
have  observed  a  similar  result  in  man.  A  sagittal  section  of  the  chiasma  in  the  cat  produces 
partial  blindness  of  both  eyes  (Xicati).    According  to  Gudden,  the  fibres  which  decussate  are 
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Fig.  512.  Fig.  513. 

Fig.  512. — Scheme  of  the  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves.  L.A.,  left  eye;  R.A.,  right 
eye.  Fig.  513. — Diagram  of  the  relation  of  the  field  of  vision,  retina,  and  optic  tracts. 
RF,  LF,  right  and  left  fields  of  vision — the  asterisk  is  at  the  fixing  point ;  RR,  LR,  right 
and  left  retina— the  asterisk  is  at  the  macula  lutea  ;  l.h.t  r.h.%  left  naif  and  right  half  of 
each  retina,  receiving  rays  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  field ;  RN,  LN,  right  and  left 
optic  nerves  ;  Ch,  chiasma  ;  RT,  LT,  right  and  left  optic  tracts ;  below,  the  halves  of  the 
fields  from  which  impressions  pass  by  each  optic  tract  are  superimposed  (Gcnccrs). 

more  numerous  than  those  which  do  not,  although  J.  Stilling  maintains  that  they  are  only 
slightly  more  numerous.  According  to  J.  Stilling,  the  decussating  fibres  lie  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  nerve,  while  those  which  do  not  decussate  form  a  layer  around  the  former. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  decussation  is  absent  in  man,  so  that  the  right  tract  passes  directly  into 
the  right  eyeball,  and  the  left  into  the  left  eyeball  (Vesalius,  Caldani),  the  sight  not  being 
interfered  with. 

Other  observers  maintain  that  there  is  complete  decussation  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  chiasma. 
Hence,  section  ofoiic  optic  nerve  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  blindness  on  the  same  side,  while 
section  of  ono  optic  tract  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  {Knoll). 

Amongst  animals,  there  is  partial  decussation  in  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  dog  ;  total  decussation 
in  the  mouse,  guinea-pig,  pigeon,  and  owl.  In  osseous  fishes,  both  optic  nerves  are  isolated  and 
merely  cross  over  each  other,  while  in  the  cyclostomata  they  do  not.  cross  at  all.  [Total 
decussation  occurs  in  those  animals  where  the  eyes  do  not  act  together.] 

Injury  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  section  of  the  anterior  brachium  have  the  same 
effect  as  section  of  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side  (§  359 — Bechterew). 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  individual  fibres  do  not  divide  in  the  chiasma.  Two  commissures, 
the  inferior  commissure  {Guddcn)  and  Meynert's  commissure,  unite  both  optic  tracts  further 
back. 

A  special  commissure  (G.  inferior)  extends  in  a  curved  form  across  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
chiasma  (Gudden).  It  does  not  degenerate  after  enucleation  of  the  eyeballs,  so  that  it  is 
regarded  as  an  intercentral  connection.  After  excision  of  an  eye,  there  is  central  degeneration 
of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  entering  the  eyeball  (Guddcn),  and  in  man  about  the  half  of  the 
fibres  in  the  corresponding  optic  tract  (Baumgarten,  Mohr).  After  section  of  both  optic  nerves, 
or  enucleation  of  both  eyeballs,  there  is  a  degeneration,  proceeding  centrally,  of  the  whole  optic 
tract.  The  degeneration  extends  to  the  origins  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  external  corpora 
geniculate,  and  pulvinar,  but  not  into  the  conducting  paths  leading  to  the  cortical  visual  centre 
(v.  Moiwkow)  (§  378,  IV.  I.).  [This  shows  that  perhaps  the  nerve-cells  of  tho  retina  are  the 
trophic  centres  for  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  ] 
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■jplic  tract  is  interfered  with  m   divided,   thci 

rnl  halve*  of  both  retina-,  llie  blind  part  Wing 

ictl  line.     Wljen  it  ia  spoken  of  as 

.  a.  or  inferably  bemianopia.,  is  »M>fod  r 

ni'O  ru  the  lit-UI  of  vision,  the  term  hemiauopiia  is  used  (we  /,>■).      .Suppnw 

'  bo  divided  or  pressed  npoii  by  ■  tumour  at  K  (tig,  614),  then  the  outer  lull' 

imr  half  of  th.:  light  eye  are  Wind,  eansiug  riykl  I  ■ 

affected    which  correspond  in   ordinary  vision,  so    that   the    condition    i- 
spoken  of  as  homonymonn  hemianopsia.     Suppose  llie  Moo  to  be  at  T  (fig.  514),  then  then.'  is 


'  [Hemianopia  and  Hemianopsia. — When  o 
is  intcrfereuco  with  or  loss  ol  sight  in  the  1 
separated  from  the  other  hull  of  the  field  of  vision  by  a  i 
jamlyeis  of  one. half  oi  the  retina,  the  term  beminpla,  n 
It  ;  ivhi'u  with  re  fen 


paralysis  of  the  inner  halves  of  both  eyei, 
two  Ir.iotis  at  NX,  which  is  very  rare,  t lie 
there  is  douhh  tin.-uil  Ac«[i'<ini.ywin,  III  order 
filly  occur  iii  cerebral  disease.  Charcot  has  sn; 


Diagram  "I"  tin-  decussation  id  tin-  o[.ti,:  trarls. 
T7  semi-dec  nasal  ion  in  the  ehiasma  ;  TO, 
decussation  of  lito.-s  behind  the  est.  geni- 
culate bodies  (Cli):  n'li,  fibres  which  da  out 
decussate  in  the  ehbmiia  ;  b'  a',  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  the  right  eve,  and  coming 
together  in  the  left  hemisphere  (LOB); 
LOG,  K,  lesion  of  the  left  optic 


lg  tlnulilt  teiiiptirnl  /f/iiiiiHJijuiii.  When  tberu  Hi 
titer  halves  of  both  retime  are  paralysed,  so  that 
o  explain  some  of  the  eye  symptoms  that  occasion- 
posed  that  some  of  111"  fibres  which  pass  from  the 
external  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  centres  in 
llie  occipital  lobe  en,,,  la-hiud  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram 
as  occurring  at  TtJ,  in  the  corpora  ijuaili  igemiua. 
Un  thia  vie",  all  the  occipital  cortical  fibres  from 
one  eye  would  ultimately  p^ss  to  the  cortex  of 
the  occipital  lobe  of  the  opisjsile  hemisphere. 
This  view,  however,  by  no  means  explains  all  the 
facts,  lor  in  eases  of  homonymous  hemianopsia 
the  |>oint  of  central  vision  on  both  sides,  i.e., 
lmtH  iiiocuhe  latere  are  always  unaffected,  so  tint 
it  is  assumed  that  each  macula  lutea  is  connected 
with  both  hemispheres.  The  second  crossing 
suggested  by  Charcot  probably  does  not  uccnr, 
Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  r.y.,  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  .hinsma,  i.e.,  in  the  orbit,  optic 
foramen,  or  within  ih.  skull,  affect  one  eye 
only  ;  of  the  middle  of  the  chiasmi,  cause  tem- 
poral helniopia  ;  of  the  optic  tract,  between  the 
ohinsma  and  occipitid  eoi  te\,  hemiopia,  which  i> 
always  si  inuii't.riciil  [Gotecrt). 

Fig.  513,  reduceil  from  that  of  Bowers,  shows 
the  relation  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  retina, 
tracts,  and  the  cerebral  optic  centre. 

Function.  —  The  optic  nerve  is  the 
nerve  of  sight ;  physiologi cully,  it  is  ex- 
cited only  by  the  transference  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  to  tin'  rials  and  c 


ilucing  right  Inters!  hemianopsia 
in  the  left  hemisphere  produci 
amblyopia  ■.right  eye) ;  T,  lesk 
temjwral  hemianopsia  ;  HN,  k 


A.  lesion    ' 


retina  fg  3S3).  Every  other  form  of 
stimulus,  when  applied  to  the  nerve  in  it* 
course  or  at  its  centre,  causes  the  sensation 
(ocfag  crossed  of  light.  Section  or  degeneration  of  the 
producing  nerve  is  followed  by  blindness.  Stimulu- 
jii  produe-  ^on  0f  (jle  yptic  nerve  causes  a  h 
contraction  of  the  pupils,  the  effe 
nerve  being  the  oculomotorins  or  third  cranial  nerve.  If  the  stimulus  lie  very 
strong,  the  eyelids  arc  closed  ami  there  is  a  secretion  of  tears.  The  influence 
of  light  upon  the  general  metabolism  is  .stilted  at  if  126,  9. 

As  the  optic  nerve  lm«  special  and  independent  connections  with  the  (1 )  so-called 
visual  centre  (§  378,  IV.),  as  well  as  with  (2)  the  rfitlrt  for  narrowing  Hit  pupil 
(S  345),  it  is  evident  that,  under  pathological  circumstances,  there  may  bo,  <>h 
the  one  hand,  blindness  with  retention  of  the  action  of  the  iris,  and  on  the 
other  loss  of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  the  sense  of  vision  being  retained 
(  Wmiiclv). 

Gudden  found  two  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  optic  nerve  ;  fine  or 
visual  fibres,  with  their  centre  in  the  optmaite  corpora  uundr-i  gemma  and  larger 
ones— pupil-con  tract  big  fibres — arising  in  the  external  geniculate  body.  DestrtW* 
tion  of  the  visual  fibres  causes  blindness,  of  the  others  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
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Pathological.  —Stimulation  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  nervous  apparatus  may  cause  excessive 
sensibility  of  the  visual  apparatus  (hyperwsthesia  optica),  or  even  visual  impressions  of  the 
most  varied  kinds  (photopsia,  chromatopsia),  which  in  cases  of  stimulation  of  the  visual 
centre  may  become  actual  visual  hallucinations  (§  378,  IV.)*  Material  change  in,  and 
inflammation  of,  the  nervous  apparatus  are  often  followed  by  a  nervous  weakness  of  vision 
(amblyopia),  or  even  by  blindness  (amaurosis).  Both  conditions,  however,  may  be  the  signs 
of  disturbances  of  other  organs,  i.e.,  they  are  "sympathetic"  signs,  due  it  may  be  to  changes 
in  the  movement  of  the  blood -stream,  a  ej>e  ruling  upon  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
The  discovery  of  the  partial  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  spinal  cord  explains  the 
occurrence  of  ambylopia  with  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  in  tabes.  Many  poisons,  such  as  lead  and  alcohol,  disturb  vision.  There  are 
remarkable  intermittent  forms  of  amaurosis  known  as  day-blindness  or  hemeralopia,  which 
occurs  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  incipient  cataract.  [The 
person  can  see  better  in  a  dim  light  than  during  the  day  or  in  a  bright  light.  In  night- 
blindness  or  nyctalopia,  the  person  cannot  see  at  night  or  in  a  dim  light,  while  vision  is  good 
during  the  day  or  in  a  bright  light.  It  depends  upon  disorder  of  the  eye  itself,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  imperfect  conditions  of  nutrition.] 

346.  TH.  NERVUS  OCULOMOTORIUS.— Anatomical.— It  springs  from  the  oculomotorius 
nucleus  (united  with  that  of  the  trochlearis),  which  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  lies  under  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (figs.  517,  520).  [The  motor 
nucleus  (tig.  516)  gives  origin  to  three  sets  of  fibres,  for  (1)  the  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
balls, (2)  the  sphincter  pupillw,  (3)  ciliary  muscle.  The  nucleus  of  the  3rd  and  4th  nerves  is 
also  connected  with  that  of  the  6th  under  the  iter,  so  that  all  the  nerves  to  the  ocular  muscles 
are  thus  co-related  at  their  centres.] 

The  origin  is  connected  with  the  corpora  nuadrigemina,  to  which  the  intraocular  fibres  may 
be  traced,  and  also  with  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain  to  the  angular  gyrus  (§  378,  I.)  through 
the  pedunculus  cerebri.  Beyond  the  pons,  it  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral  peduncle, 
between  the  superior  cerebellar  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  (fig.  517,  III). 

Functions. — It  contains — (1)  the  voluntary  motor  fibres  for  all  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eyeballs — except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique — and  for 
the  levator  palpebne  su periods.  The  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  both  eye- 
balls, however,  is  independent  of  the  will.  (2)  The  fibres  for  the  sphincter 
pupills,  which  are  excited  reflexly  from  the  retina.  (3)  The  voluntary  fibres  for 
the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  tensor  choroide»  or  ciliary  muscle.  The  intra- 
bulbar  fibres  of  2  and  3  proceed  from  the  branch  for  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
as  the  short  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (fig.  518).  They  reach  the  eyeball  through 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  of  the  ganglion.  V.  Trautvetter  and  others  observed  that 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  caused  changes  in  the  eye  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany near  vision.  The  three  centres  for  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  sphincter 
pupillae,  and  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  lie  directly  in  relation  with  each  other,  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  (Hensen  and  Volckers). 

The  centre  for  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  sphincter  fibres  by  light  was  said 
to  be  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but  newer  researches  locate  it  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (§§  379,  392).  The  narrowing  of  the  pupil,  which  accompanies  the  act 
of  accommodation  for  a  near  object,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  associated  movement 
(§  392,  5). 

Anastomoses. — In  man,  the  nerve  anastomoses  on  the  sinus  cavernosus  with  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  trigeminus,  whereby  it  receives  sensory  fibres  for  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted (Valentin,  A  da  milk),  with  the  sympathetic  through  the  carotid  plexus,  and  (?)  indirectly 
through  the  abducens,  whereby  it  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  (?). 

Varieties. — In  some  rare  cases,  the  pupillary  fibres  for  the  sphincter  run  in  the  abducens 
(AdamiUc),  or  even  in  the  trigeminus  (Schiff,  v.  Grafe). 

Atropin  paralyses  the  intrabulbar  fibres  of  the  oculomotorius,  while  Calabar  bean 
stimulates  them  (or  paralyses  the  sympathetic,  or  both — compare  §  392). 

Stimulation  of  the  nerve,  which  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil,  is  best  demonstrated  on  the 
decapitated  and  opened  head  of  a  bird.  The  pupil  is  dilated  in  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorius, 
in  asphyxia,  sudaen  cerebral  anaemia  {e.g.,  by  ligature  of  the  carotids,  or  beheading),  sudden 
venous  congestion,  and  at  death. 

Pathological.— Complete  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorius  is  followed  by— (1)  drooping  of  the 
upper  eyelid  (ptosis  paralytica) ;  (2)  immobility  of  the  eyeball ;  (3)  squinting  (strabismus)  out- 
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wards  and  downwards,  and  consequently  there  is  double  vision  (diplopia) ;  (4)  slight  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball,  because  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  in  pulling  the  eyeball  forward 
is  no  longer  compensated  by  the  action  of  three  paralysed  recti  muscles.  Iu  annuals  provided 
with  a  retractor  bulbi  muscle,  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  more  pronounced  ;  (5)  moderate 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis  paralytica)  ;  (6)  the  pupil  does  not  contract  to  light ;  (7)  in- 
ability to  accommodate  for  a  near  object.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  paralysis  may 
be  confined  to  individual  branches  of  the  nerve,  i.e.,  there  may  be  incomplete  paralysis. 

[Squinting. — In  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  eye  cannot  be  moved  upwards,  and 
speecialiy  upwards  and  outwards.  There  is  diplopia  on  looking  upwards,  the  false  image  being 
above  the  true,  and  turned  to  the  right  when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  3).  Inferior 
Rectus. — Defect  of  downward,  and  especially  downward  and  outward  movement,  the  eye  being 
directed  upwards  and  outwards.  Diplopia  with  crossed  images,  the  false  one  is  below  the  true 
image  and  placed  obliquely,  being  turned  to  the  left  when  the  left  eye  is  affected.     Diplopia  is 
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rectus.  rectus.  rectus.  oblique.  rectus.  oblique. 

Fig.  515. 

The  black  cross  represents  the  true  image,  the  thin  cross  the  false  image.    The  left  eye  is 

represented  as  af  lee  ted  in  all  cases  (Bristow). 

most  troublesome  when  the  object  is  below  the  lino  of  vision  (fig.  515,  5).  Internal  Rectus. — 
Defective  inward  movement,  divergent  squint,  and  diplopia,  the  images  being  on  the  same  plane, 
the  false  one  to  the  patient's  right  when  the  left  eye  is  affected.  The  head  is  turned  to  the 
healthy  side,  when  looking  at  an  object,  while  there  is  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye 
outwards  (fig.  515,  1).  Inferior  oblique — is  rare,  the  eye  is  turned  slightly  downwards  and  in- 
wards, and  defective  movement  upwards.  Diplopia  with  the  false  image  above  the  true  one, 
especially  on  looking  upwards ;  the  false  image  is  oblique,  and  directed  to  the  patient's  loft 
when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  4).] 

Stimulation  of  the  branch  supplying  the  levator  palpebne  in  man  causes  lagophthalmus 
spasticus,  while  stimulation  of  the  other  motor  fibres  causes  a  corresponding  strabismus  spas- 
ticus.  The  latter  form  of  squinting  may  be  caused  also  reflexly — e.g.,  in  teething,  or  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea  in  children  ;  [the  presence  of  worms  or  other  source  of  irritation  in  the  intestines  of 
children  is  a  frequent  cause  of  squinting].  Clonic  spasms  occur  in  both  eyes,  and  also  as  in- 
voluntary movements  of  the  eyeballs  constituting  nystagmus,  which  may  be  produced  by 
stimulation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  well  as  by  other  means.  Tonic  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  pupil]®  is  called  myosis  spastica,  and  clonic  contraction,  hippus.  Spasm  of  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  (ciliary  muscle)  is  sometimes  observed  ;  owing  to  the  imperfect  judgment  of 
distance,  this  condition  is  not  un frequently  associated  with  macropia. 

[Conjugate  Deviation. — Some  movements  are  produced  by  non-corresponding  muscles  ;  thus, 
on  looking  to  the  right,  we  use  the  right  external  rectus  and  left  internal  rectus,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  turning  the  head  to  the  right,  e.g.,  the  inferior  oblique,  some  muscles  of  the  right 
side  act  along  with  the  left  sterno-mastoid.  In  hemiplegia,  the  muscles  on  one  side  are  paralysed, 
so  that  the  head  and  often  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  paralysed  side,  i.e.,  to  the  side  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  lesion  occurs.  This  is  called  '*  conjugate  deviation  "  of  the  eyes,  with 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck.  If  the  right  external  rectus  be  paralysed  from  an  affection  of 
the  sixth  nerve,  on  telling  the  patient  to  look  to  the  right  it  will  be  found  that  the  left  eye  will 
squint  more  inwards  even  than  the  right  eye,  i.e.,  owing  to  the  strong  voluntary  effort,  the 
muscle,  the  left  internal  rectus,  which  usually  acts  along  with  the  right  external  rectus,  con- 
tracts vigorously,  and  so  we  get  secondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye.  Similar  results  occur 
in  connection  with  paralysis  of  other  ocular  muscles.] 

346.  IV.  NERVuS  TROCHLEARIS.— Anatomical.— It  arises  from  the  valve  of  Vieussena, 
i.e.,  behind  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  its  fibres  pass  to  the  oculomotorius  from  the  troehlearis 
nucleus,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (figs. 
516,  520).  It  passes  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  pierces  the  roof  of  tne 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  then  into  the  velum  medullare  superius,  and  after  decussating  with  the 
root  of  the  opposite  side  behind  the  iter,  it  pierces  the  crus  at  the  superior  and  external  border 
(fig.  517).  Its  fibres  cross  between  its  nucleus  and  its  distribution.  It  has  also  an  origin  from 
the  locus  coeruleus.  The  root  of  the  nerve  receives  some  fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  aoducens 
of  the  opposite  side.  Physiologically,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  connection  between  the  centre 
and  the  cortical  motor  centre  j|r  the  eye  muscles. 
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Function.— It  is  the  voluntary  motor  nerve  of  the  superior  oblique  niusek'.  (In 
fo-ordiiiaU.il  movements,  however,  it  is  in  voluntary.) 

ItHitniwim.— It*  connections  Willi  the  plena  carotiJus  sympalhiei,  anil  with  tie  first  brand 
ot  tlie  trig? minus,  Lave  the  same  significance  as  similar  branches  of  the  oculomotoriiis 

Pathological.—  Paralysis  of  the  trochlcaris  nerve  causes  a  very  slight  loss  of  the  mobility  of 
the  eyeball  outwards  and  downward*.     There  is  slight  stinting  inwards  and  upwards,  with 


Medulla  oblongata,  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  numbers  IV-XII  indicate  the 
superficial  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves,  while  these.  (3-12)  indicate  their  deep  origin,  t.c, 
the  position  of  their  central  nuclei ;  (,  funiculus  teres. 

diplopia  or  double  vision.  The  images  are  placed  obliquely  over  each  other  [the  false  image 
being  the  lower,  and  directed  to  the  patient's  right  when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  GIG,  6)J  ; 
they  approach  each  other  when  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  and  are  separated 
when  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  other  side.  The  patient  at  first  directs  his  head  forwards, 
later  he  rotates  it  round  a  vertical  axis  towards  the  sound  side.  In  rotating  his  head  (whereby 
the  found  eye  may  retain  the  primary  position),  the  eye  rotates  with  it.  Spaam  of  the  troch- 
lears causes  squinting  outwards  and  downwards. 

a  like 


trtanmnni 
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provided  Willi  many  multipolar  nerve-cells, 
and  lies  in  the  Boot  of  tba  nutolfc 

oblongatn,  mil  I'.ir  from  llic  middle 
Hue  dig.  520).  Fibres  .■omiwt  this 
ii  up  It  us  willi  the  cortical  motor 
centres  on  the  opposite  side  uf  the 
cerebrum.  Resides  this  the  "de- 
scending root  "  also  supplies  motor 
fibres.  It  extend*  laterally  from 
the  corpora  iiuadrigomiiia  along  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  downward*  to 
tli.'  exit  of  tlic  nerve  [Hrnte,  Forel). 
The  large  jmsterior  sensory  root 
receives  iibres  :— (1 )  From  the  small 
cells  of  the  "sensory  trigeminal 
nucleus  "  which  lies  lit  the  level  ol 
the  pons,  and  is  the  analogue  of  the 
posterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  From  the 
grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn 
of  the  spinal  cord,  downwards  as 
far  as  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 
Them  fibres  run  into  the  posterior 
column  of  the  »■■:■  r ■  I  ami  then  np|iTiv 
ns  the  "ascending  root"  in  the 
trigeminus.  \i)  Soiu?  fibres  come 
from  the  cerebellum,  through  the 
crura  cerehelli.  The  origins  of 
the  sensory  root  aims  ton  lose  with 
the  motor  nuclei  of  all  the  nerves 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
with  the  exception  of  the  abdueens. 
This  explains  the  vast  number  of 
reflex  relations  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  thick  trunk  appears  on  each 
side  of  the  pons  dig.  517J,  when  its 
posterior  root  (porbaps  in  connec- 
tion with  some  fibres  from  the 
anterior)  forms  the  Gasseriao  gang- 
lion, upon  tlie  tip  of  the  prttous 
?irt  of  the  temporal  bone  (fig,  518). 
ibres  from  the  sympathetic  pro- 
Fig.  517.  ceed  from  the  plexus  cavernosus  to 
Part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  with  the  origins  of  the  crnnial  !llfl  BJtigliou.  '{•«  "erve  divides 
nerves  ;  the  convolutions  of  the  island  ol  Keil  on  the  ">l°  lhreB  b*&  branches, 
right  side,  but  removed  on  the  left  V  olfu.-tory  tra. it  j  The  ophtlialmiC  division 
cut  short;  II,  lelt  optic  nerve  ;  II  .  nelit  ..i.tic  Had  ;  .„  '  _,  °  "l"""""^"-  ""«»«« 
Th,  cut  surface  of  the  optic  left  thalamus  ;  C,  central  (fiji  =>li>,  '')  VWClVi'S  tynqm. 
lohe,  or  island  of  hvii  ;  St/,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  XX,  the  llitlic  iiluos  (easo-motor  nemet} 
locus  perforatus  anticus ;  t,  the  external,  and;*,  the  iu-    f10ui    tli(.   idoxus   cavernosus  ' 

ternal  corpus  geiiiculatuin  ;    It,    liviioolivsjs  eerebii  :  k,     ■,  ,i  i     ti  _ :    * 

tuber  cincmmi?  with  the  iufundibuLu  ;o,  points  to 'one  "  l."lpf  ?  lh"'  '>''  'he  supe.™ 
of  the  corpora  albicautia ;  P,  the  cerebral  peduncle ;  /,  orbital  hs*i.iiv  IsplieiioiJalJ  into 
the  lillet  ;  III,  left  oculomotor  nerve:  X,  the  loons  per.  the  orbit.  Its  OrailCheB  are  : — 
foratus  posticus  ;  PV,  pons  Varolii ;  V,  the  greater  part  ]  Tin1  sin  nil  recurrent  ne  rve 
of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  +,  the  lesser  root  .on  the  ri.slil  side  ...i-'i.  '■  .  Rp,lsnrv  hmn- 
thismarkispWuloulhc*;;,sse,i.ii,L;i1iiL;U,1,iandpoints  "'11l|1  &\Q*  8eI1Bory  Dran- 
to  the  lesser  root);  1,  opblliaimie  division  of  th"  lil'tli  ;  cnes  tlJ  '»'■  tentorium  f 
VII  a,  facial,  VII  6,  auditory  ;  VIII,  vagus ;  VIII  a,  belli.  Fibres  —  the  vaso- 
glosso-phaiyngeal  ;  VIII  ^  spinal  accessory  ;  IX,  hypo-  motor  nerves  fur  the  dura 
glossal  ;  _|7,  hWulus  .  /!,.  ]„.,  i,-,,i,i.il  lissnre  of  the  ,.ie-  ,„,..,,__... _.,.,„.„ l  ..im,.r  ,..;,),  ;t 
bellnm  (ft);  am,  amygdala  ;  ;>rr,  nnleviu.  pvramid  ;  ■■,  ."'"' '  ,  l'KM ■'  '-'  ,ll.°"t  *"n  ' 
olivary  body;  r,  rest'iform  li-.ily  ;  ,/,  anterior  median  fiwi  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
fissure  ;  d,   the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  CI,    sympathetic. 

the  sub-occipital  or  firat  cervical  nerre.  2,    The    lachrymal    nerve 

ITN  off — (o)   Sensory  branches  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the 
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neighbouring  part  of  the  skin  over  the  temple  (fig.  518,  a);  (b)  true  sensory 
fibres  to  the  lachrymal  gland  (?).  Stimulation  of  this  nerve  is  said  to  cause  a 
secretion  of  tears,  while  its  section  prevents  the  reflex  secretion  excited  through 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye.  After  a  time,  section  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by 
a  paralytic  secretion  of  tears  (Herzenstein  and  Wolf  en),  although  the  statement 
is  contested  by  ReicL  The  secretion  of  tears  may  l>e  excited  reflexly,  by  strong 
stimulation  of  the  retina  by  light,  by  stimulation  of  the  first  and  second  branches 
of  the  trigeminus,  and  through  all  the  sensory  cranial  nerves  (DemUchenko) 
(§  356,  A,  6). 

3.  The  frontal  (/)  gives  off  the  supratrochlear,  which  supplies  sensory  fibres 
to  the  upper  eyelids,  brow,  glabella,  and  those  which  excite  the  secretion  of  tears 
reflexly ;  and  by  its  supraorbital  branch  (b),  analogous  branches  to  the  upper 
eyelid,  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  the  adjoining  skin  over  the  temple  as  far  as  the 
vertex. 

4.  The  naso-ciliary  nerve  (nc),  by  its  infratrochlear  branch  supplies  fibres, 
similar  to  those  of  3,  to  the  conjunctiva,  caruncula,  and  saccus  lacrimalis,  the 
upper  eyelid,  brow,  and  root  of  the  nose.  Its  ethmoidal  branch  supplies  the  tip 
and  alae  of  the  nose,  outside  and  inside,  with  sensory  branches,  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  septum  and  the  turbinated  bones  with  sensory  fibres,  which  can 
act  as  afferent  nerves  in  the  reflex  secretion  of  tears ;  while  it  is  probable  that 
vaso-motor  fibres  are  supplied  to  these  parts  through  the  same  channel.  (These 
fibres  may  be  derived  from  the  anastomosis  with  the  sympathetic  (?).)  The  naso- 
ciliary nerve  gives  off"  the  long  root  (/)  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (c),  and  1  to  3  long 
ciliary  nerves. 

The  ciliary  ganglion  (fig.  518,  c),  which,  according  to  Schwalbe,  perhaps 
belongs  rather  to  the  third  than  the  fifth  nerve,  has  three  roots — (a)  the  short 
or  oculomotorius  (3 — see  §  345) ;  (b)  the  long  (I),  from  the  naso-ciliary  ;  and  (c) 
the  sympathetic  (*)  sometimes  united  with  b,  from  the  carotid  plexus.  The  short 
ciliary  nerves  (t),  six  to  ten  in  number,  proceed  from  the  ganglion,  along  with 
the  long  ciliary  nerves,  to  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  they 
perforate  the  sclerotic  coat  and  run  forwards  between  it  and  the  choroid. 

Ciliary  Nerves. — Physiologically,  these  nerves  contain  : — 

1.  The  motor  fibres  for  the  sphincter  pupillae  and  the  tensor  choroideae  from 
the  root  of  the  oculomotorius  (§  345,  2,  3). 

2.  Sensory  fibres  for  the  cornea,  which  are  distributed  as  excessively  fine 
fibrils  between  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  ;  they  perforate  the  sclerotic. 
These  fibres  cause  a  reflex  secretion  of  tears  (X.  lacrimalis)  and  closure  of  the  eye- 
lids (X.  facialis).  Sensory  fibres  are  supplied  to  the  iris  (pain  in  iritis  and  in 
operations  on  the  iris),  the  choroid  (painful  tension  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
strained),  and  the  sclerotic. 

3.  Vaso-motor  nerves  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris,  choroid,  and  retina. 
They  arise  in  part  from  the  sympathetic  root,  and  the  anastomosis  of  the 
sympathetic  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus  ( Wegner).  The  iris 
and  retina  receive  most  of  their  vaso-motor  nerves  from  the  trigeminus  itself 
(Rogow),  and  few  from  the  sympathetic;  according  to  Klein  and  Svetlin,  the 
retinal  vessels  arc  not  influenced  either  by  stimulation  or  division  of  the 
sympathetic. 

4.  Motor  fibres  for  the  dilator  pupillae,  which  for  the  most  part  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic  (Petit,  1727),  through  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion 
and  the  anastomosis  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  trigeminus  (Balogh,  OeM). 
Some  observers  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  a  dilator  pupillae  muscle  (§  384). 
The  ophthalmic  division  contains  independent  fibres  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
(Schiff),  which  arise  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  proceed  directly  into  the 
ophthalmic  (?  or  arise  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion — OeJil). 
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Semi-diagrammatic  representation  of  the  nerves  of  tlio  eyeball,  the  connection  a  of 


ections  of  the  trigeminus  and 
Branch  to  the  inferior  oblique 


;s  ;  I,  long  root  to  the  ganglion  from  the  naso-dliary  (wc) ;  s  sympathetic  root  from  the  eym- 
pathetic  plexus  (Sy)  surrounding  the  internal  carotid  (G) ;  d,  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  Uw 
trigeminus  (5),  with  the  naso-ciliary  (nr),  and  the  terminal  brandies  of  the  lachrymal  (a),  inpnv 
orbital  (i),  and  frontal  (J)  \  r,  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminus ;  R,  infra- 
orbital  ;  :i,  sphe no- palatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion  with  its  roots  ;  j,  from  the  facial,  and  v,  from  the 
sympathetic  ;  N,  the  nasal  branches,  atid  ppu  the  palatine  brunches  of  tho  ganglion  ;  g,  third  or 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminus  ;  it,  lingual ;  i  i,  chorda  tympani ;  m,  otio  ganglion, 
with  the  roots  from  tho  tympanic  plexus,  tho  carotid  plexus,  and  from  the  3rd  branch,  and  with  its 
branches  to  the  an  riculo- temporal  (A),  and  to  tho  chorda  (i  i) ;  L,  sub  .maxillary  ganglion  with  its 
roots  from  the  ty  m  pan  ico- lingual,  and  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  external  artery  (j).  7.  Facial 
nerve— j,  its  great  superficial  petrosal  branch  ;  a,  gang,  gen  Sell  I  a  torn  ;  fl,  branch  to  tile  tympanic 
plexus  ;  y,  branch  to  the  stapedius  ;  8,  anastnmatic  twig  to  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus ;  i '", 
chorda  tympani  ;  S,  stylo- mastoid  foramen.  9.  Glosso- pharyngeal — X,  its  tympanic  branch  ;  wand 
«,  connections  with  the  facial  i  IT,  terminations  of  the  gustatory  fibres  of  0  in  the  droum vallate 
papillie  ;  Sy,  sympathetic  with  0  g,  t,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  /,  //,  III,  IV,  the  font 
upper  cen-ic*!  nerves  ;  P,  parotid,  M,  nub- maxillary  gland. 
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It  is  not  conclusively  determined  whether  in  man  dilator  fibres  also  proceed  through  the 
sympathetic  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  reach  the  iris  through  the  ciliary  nerves.  In  tho 
dog  and  cat  these  fibres  do  not  pass  through  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  go  directly  along  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  eye  (Hensen  and  Viilckers)  through  the  Gusserian  ganglion,  to  its  ophthalmic 
branch  and  through  the  long  ciliary  nerves  (Jcgoroiv).  In  birds,  the  dilator  fibres  run  only  in 
the  fifth  {Zeglinski).     For  the  centre  (§  367,  8). 

After  section  of  the  trigeminus  the  pupil  becomes  contracted  after  a  short 
period  of  dilatation  (rabbit,  frog),  but  this  effect  is  not  permanent.  After  excision 
of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  power  of  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  is  not  completely  abolished.  The  narrowing  of  the  pupil  which  follows 
section  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  rabbit,  and  which  rarely  lasts  more  than  half  an 
hour,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  oculomotorius  fibres  of 
the  sphincter,  in  consequence  of  the  painful  stimulation  caused  by  section  of  the 
trigeminus. 

Stimulation  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — Either  in  the  neck,  or  in  its  course  to  the  eye, 
when  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  besides  causing  constriction 
on  the  blood- veasels  on  that  side  of  the  head,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  contrac- 
tion of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  The  memhrana  orbi talis,  which 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa  in  animals,  contains  numerous  smooth  muscular 
fibres  (mvscular  orbitalis).  The  corresponding  membrane  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  [spheno- 
maxillary fissure]  in  man  has  a  layer  of  smooth  muscle,  one  millimetre  thick,  and  arranged  for 
the  most  part  longitudinally.  Both  eyelids  contain  smooth  muscular  fibres  which  serve  to  close 
them  ;  in  the  upper  lid  they  lie  as  if  they  were  a  continuation  of  the  levator  pa  1  pel)  ra  superior  is, 
in  the  lower  lid  they  lie  close  under  the  conjunctiva.  Tenons  capsule  also  contains  smooth 
muscular  fibres.  The  sympathetic  nerve  supplies  all  these  muscles  (Heinr.  Milller) — (the 
orbital  muscle  is  partly  supplied  from  the  spheiio-palatinc  ganglion) ;  in  animals,  the  retractor 
of  the  third  eyelid  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  similarly  supplied.  Hence,  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  with  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball.  This  result  may  be  caused  reflexly  by  strong  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves.  Strong 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  sexual  organs  is  followed  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  eye.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  occurs  in  children  afTected  with  intestinal  worms,  is  perhaps  an 
analogous  phenomenon.  The  pupil  is  dilated  when  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated  (at  the  origin 
of  the  sympathetic),  as  in  tetanus. 

Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  besides  other  effects,  notably  those  on  the  blood-vessels 
on  that  side  of  the  head  and  face  (fig.  532),  causes  narrowing  of  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids, 
the  eyeball  sinks  in  its  socket  (and  in  animals,  the  third  eyelid  is  relaxed  and  protruded).  In 
dogs,  section  causes  internal  squint,  as  the  external  rectus  receives  some  motor  fibres  from  the 
sympathetic.     (Origin  of  these  fibres  from  the  cilio-spiual  region.     Spinal  Cord,  §  362,  1.) 

5.  It  is  probable  that  trophic  fibres  occur  in  the  trigeminus,  and  pass  through 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  reach  the  eye.  If  the  trigeminus  be  divided  within  the 
cranium,  after  six  to  eight  days,  inflammation,  necrosis  of  the  cornea,  and 
ultimately  complete  destruction  of  the  eyeball  take  place,  constituting  panoph- 
thalmia  (Fodtra,  1823;  Magendie). 

Trophic  Fibres  in  the  fifth  nerve. — In  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  existence  of 
trophic  fibres,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations  : — 1.  Section  of  the  trigeminus 
makes  the  whole  eye  insensible  ;  the  animal  is  therefore  unconscious  of  direct  injury  to  its  eye, 
and  cannot  therefore  remove  any  offending  body.  Dust  or  mucus,  which  may  adhere  to  the  eye, 
is  no  longer  removed  by  the  reflex  closing  of  the  eyelids ;  while,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
reflex,  the  eye  is  more  open  and  is  therefore  subject  to  more  injuries  ;  the  reflex  secretion  of  tears 
is  also  arrested.  Snellen  (1857)  fixed  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  in  front  of  its  eye  so  as  to  protect  the 
latter  and  shield  it  from  injuries,  and  he  found  that  the  inflammation  and  other  events  occurred 
at  a  later  date,  while,  according  to  Meissner  and  Buttner,  if  the  eye  be  protected  by  means  of  a 
complete  capsule,  the  inflammation  does  not  occur  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  favours  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  But  Meissner,  Buttner, 
and  Sehiff  observed  that  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  when  the  trophic  (most  internal)  fibres 
alone  were  divided,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  sensibility  ;  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  trophic  fibres,  but  Cohnheim  and  Senftleben  dispute  the  statement.  Conversely, 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  may  be  abolished  by  partial  section  of  the  nerve,  yet  the  eve  does  not 
become  inflamed  {Sehiff).  Ranvier,  who  denies  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves,  made  a  circular 
incision  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  through  its  superficial  layers,  so  as  to  divide  all  the 
corneal  nerves.  Insensibility  of  the  cornea  was  thereby  produced,  but  never  keratitis.  Further, 
in  man  and  animals,  when  they  are  unable  to  close  their  eyelids,  there  is  redness  with  secretion 
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of  tears,  or  slight  dryness  and  opacity  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  (xerosis),  but  never  the 
inflammation  already  described  (Samuel).  2.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing : — Section  of  the  trigeminus  paralyses  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball, 
which  must  undoubtedly  cause  a  disturlunce  in  the  intraocular  circulation.  According  to 
Jesner  and  Griinhagen,  the  trigeminus  also  contains  vaso-dilator  Jibi-cs,  whose  stimulation  is 
followed  by  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  eye,  with  consecutive  excretion  of  the  fibrin-factors 
and  increase  in  the  amount  of  albumin  of  the  aqueous  humour.  3.  After  section  of  the  nerve, 
the  intraocular  tension  is  diminished  (while  stimulation  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  increase 
of  the  intraocular  pressure  (Hippell,  Griinhagen).  This  diminution  of  the  normal  tension 
necessarily  must  alter  the  normal  relation  of  the  filling  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  also 
the  movement  of  the  fluids,  upon  which  the  normal  nutrition  is  largely  dependent.  4.  Kiihne 
observed  that  stimulation  of  the  corneal  nerves  was  followed  by  contraction  of  the  so-called 
corneal  corpuscles.  Perhaps  the  movements  of  these  corpuscles  may  influence  the  normal  move- 
ment of  the  lymph  in  the  canalicular  system  of  the  cornea  (§  384);  these  movements,  however, 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  nervous  system,  so  that  its  destruction  is  likely  to  produce  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition. 

[There  are  three  conditions  on  which  the  changes  may  depend — (1)  mere  loss  of  sensibility, 
which  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  (2)  vaso-motor  disturbance,  which  is 
excluded  by  the  above  facts,  and  also  by  the  other  consideration  that,  if  the  fifth  nerve  be 
divided  and  the  sunerior  cervical  ganglion  excised  simultaneously,  ophthalmia  does  not  occur, 
and,  in  fact,  excision  of  this  sympathetic  ganglion  may  modify  the  results  of  section  of  the 
fifth  (Sinitzin).  Thus,  we  are  forced  to  (3)  the  theory  of  trophic  fibres,  whose  centre  is  the 
Gasserian  ganglion.] 

Pathological. — In  cases  of  anaesthesia  of  the  trigeminus  in  man,  and,  more  rarely,  in  severe 
irritation  of  this  nerve,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  cornea, 
and  finally  panophthalmia,  have  been  observed  (CJiarlcs  Bell).  This  condition  has  been  called 
ophthalmia  neuroparalytica.  Samuel  found  that  a  similar  result  was  produced  by  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  in  animals. 

There  are  other  affections  of  the  eye  depending  upon  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which 
are  quite  different  from  the  foregoing,  as  they  never  lead  to  degenerative  changes.  Such  is 
ophthalmia  intermittens  (due  to  malaria),  a  unilateral,  intermittent,  excessive  filling  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  teara,  photophobia,  often  accompanied 
by  iritis  and  effusion  of  pus  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  This  condition  is  regarded  by  Eulen- 
burg  as  a  vasoneurotic  affection  of  the  ocular  blood-vessels.  Pathological  observations,  as  well 
as  experiments  upon  animals,  have  shown  that  there  is  an  intimate  physiological  connection 
between  the  vascular  areas  of  both  eyes,  so  that  affections  of  the  vascular  area  of  one  eye  are 
apt  to  induce  similar  disturbances  of  the  opposite  eye.  This  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  interior  of  one  eyeball  are  apt  to  produce  a  similar  condition  in 
the  other  eye.  This  is  the  so-called  "sympathetic  ophthalmia."  Thus,  stimulation  of  the 
ciliary  nerves,  or  the  fifth  on  one  side,  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  not  only  on  its  own 
side  but  also  on  the  other  side  as  well  (Jesner  and  Griinhagen).  The  pathological  condition  of 
glaucoma  simplex,  where  the  intraocular  tension  is  greatly  increased,  is  ascribed  by  Donders  to 
irritation  of  the  trigeminus.  [Increased  intraocular  tension  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of 
the  secretory  fibres  contained  in  the  fifth  nerve  (Bonders),  by  stimulating  the  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminus  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Hippell  and  Griinhagen),  and  also  retlexly  by  irritation  of 
the  peripheral  branches  of  the  fifth,  as  by  nicotin  placed  in  the  eye.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  forms  of  glaucoma  are  produced  by  diminished  removal  of  the  aqueous  humour  from 
the  eye.]  Unilateral  secretion  of  tears,  due  to  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but  unilateral  cessation  of  tears,  due  to  paralytic  conditions,  very 
rarely. 

II.  Superior  Maxillary  Division  (fig.  518,  e). — It  gives  off — 

1.  The  delicate  recurrent  nerve,  a  sensory  branch  to  the  dura  mater,  which 
accompanies  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  is  distributed  to  the  area  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

2.  The  subcutaneous  malar  or  orbital  (o)  supplies  by  its  temporal  and  orbital 
branches  sensibility  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  adjoining  area  of  skin 
of  the  temple  and  cheek.  Certain  fibres  are  said  to  be  the  true  secretory  nerves  for 
tears.     Compare  N.  lacrimalis,  p.  724. 

3.  The  dental,  anterior,  posterior,  and  median,  and  with  them  the  anterior  fibres 
from  the  infraorbital  nerve,  supply  sensory  fibres  to  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
the  gum,  periosteum,  and  the  cavities  of  the  jaw  (p.  726).  The  vaso-motor  nerves 
of  all  these  parts  are  supplied  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

4.  The  infraorbital  (R),  after  its  exit  from  the  infraorbital  foramen,  supplies 
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sensory  nerves  to  the  lower  eyelid,  the  bridge  and  sides  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper 
lip  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  accompanying  artery  receives  its  vaso- 
motor fibres  from  the  suj>erior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  For  the 
sweat-secreting  fibres  which  occur  in  it  (pig)  see  §  288. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel's — n)  forms  connections  with  the  second 
•division.  To  it  pass  two  short  sensory  root-fibres  from  the  second  division  itself, 
which  are  called  sphenopalatine.  Motor  fibres  enter  the  ganglion  from  behind, 
through  the  large  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  the  facial  (/) ;  and  grey  vaso- 
motor fibres  (v)  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  carotid  (the  deep  large  petrosal 
nerve).  The  motor  and  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  Vidian  nerve,  which  reach  the 
ganglion  through  the  canal  of  the  same  name. 

Branches  of  Meckel's  Ganglion. — (1)  The  sensory  fibres  (X)  which  supply  the 
roof,  lateral  walls,  and  septum  of  the  nose  (posterior  and  sii|>crior  nasal) ;  the 
terminal  fibres  of  the  nasopalatine  pass  through  the  canalis  incisivus  to  the  hard 
palate,  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  The  sensory  inferior  and  posterior  nasals  for  the 
lower  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  both  lower  nasal  ducts,  are  derived  from 
the  anterior  palatine  branch  of  the  ganglion,  which  descends  in  the  palatomaxillary 
canal.  Lastly,  the  sensory  branches  for  the  hard  (p)  and  soft  palate  (px),  and  the 
tonsils  arise  from  the  posterior  palatine  nerve.  All  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  nose 
(see  also  the  Ethmoidal  nerve),  when  stimulated,  cause  the  reflex  act  of  sneezing 
(§  120).  Preparatory  to  the  act  of  sneezing,  there  is  always  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
tickling  in  the  nose,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  dilatation  of  the  nasal  blood- vessels. 
This  dilatation  is  rapidly  caused  by  cold,  more  especially  when  it  is  applied  directly 
to  the  skin.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  followed  by  an  increased  secretion  of 
watery  fluid  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Stimulation  of  the  nasal  nerves 
also  causes  a  reflex  secretion  of  tears,  and  it  may  also  cause  stand-still  of  the 
respiratory  movements  in  the  expiratory  phase  (Hering  awl  Kratschmer) — (compare 
Respiratory  centre,  §  368).  (2)  The  motor  branches  descend  in  the  posterior  pala- 
tine nerve  through  the  small  palatine  canal,  and  give  off  (h)  motor  branches  to  the 
•elevator  of  the  soft  palate  and  azygos  uvulse  (Nuhn).  [Beevor  and  Horsley  find 
that  in  the  monkey  the  levator  palati  is  not  supplied  from  the  facial  nerve  vid  the 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  for  stimulation  of  the  seventh  nerve  at  its  origin  does 
not  cause  any  movement  in  the  palate.  They  suggest  that  this  muscle  is  supplied 
by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  perhaps  through  the  upper  brauches  of  the 
pharyngeal  plexus.]  The  sensory  fibres  for  these  muscles  arc  supplied  by  the 
trigeminus.  According  to  Politzer,  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  muscles 
occasionally  causes  crackling  noises  in  the  ears.  (3)  The  vaso-motor  nerves  of 
this  entire  area  arise  from  the  sympathetic  root,  i.e.,  from  the  upper  cervical 
ganglion.  (4)  The  root  of  the  trigeminus  supplies  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Stimulation  excites  secretion, 
while  section  of  the  trigeminus  diminishes  it  with  simultaneous  atrophic  degenera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  trophic  functions  for  the  mucosa  have  been 
•ascribed  to  the  trigeminus  (Aschenl/randt). 

Stimulation  of  the  Ganglion.  — Feeble  electrical  stimulation  of  the  exposed  ganglion  causes  a 
•copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  an  increase  of  the  temperature  in  the  nose  {Privost),  with  dila- 
tion of  the  vessels  (Aschcnbrandt).  [Meckel's  ganglion  has  been  excised  in  certain  cases  of 
neuralgia  (IValsJiam).] 

m.  Inferior  Maxillary  (g).~ It  contains  all  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth,  along 
with  a  number  of  sensory  fibres ;  it  gives  off — 

1.  The  recurrent,  which  springs  by  itself  from  the  sensory  root,  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum,  and,  along  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  from 
the  II.  division,  supplies  sensory  fibres  to  the  dura  mater.  Fibres  proceed  from  it 
through  the  petroso-squamosal  fissure  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cells  of  the 
mastoid  process. 
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2.  Motor  fibres  for  the  muscles  of  mastication,  viz.,  tho  masseteric,  the  two 
deep  temporal  nerves,  and  the  internal  and  external  pterygoid  nerves.  The  sensory 
fibres  for  the  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  sensory  fibres. 

3.  The  buccinator  is  a  sensory  nerve  for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek, 
and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  as  far  as  the  lips. 

According  to  Jolyet  and  Laffont,  it  contains,  in  addition,  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  check,  lower  lip,  and  their  mucous  glands ;  but  these  fibres  arc  probably 
derived  from  the  sympathetic. 

Trophic  Fibres. — As  this  region  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ulcerates  after  section 
of  the  trigeminus,  some  have  sup]>osed  thut  the  buccinator  nerve  contains  trophic  fibres.  But, 
as  Rollett  jointed  out,  section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  jtaralyses  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion on  the  sa me  side,  and  hence  the  teeth  do  not  act  vertically  upon  each  other,  but  press 
against  the  cheek.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  the  mouth,  food  passes  between  the 
gum  and  the  cheek,  where  it  may  remain  attached,  undergo  decomposition,  and  perhaps 
chemically  irritate  the  mucous  membrane.  At  a  later  stage,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
teeth  in  an  oblique  manner,  ulcers  begin  to  fonn  on  the  sound  side.  Hence,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  assuming  the  existence  of  tropic  fibres  in  this  nerve.  After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  tho 
nasal  mucous  membrane  on  the  same  side  becomes  red  and  congested.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  dust  or  mucus,  not  being  removed  from  tho  nose  by  the  usual  reflex  acts,  remains  there, 
irritates,  and  ultimately  causes  inflammation. 

4.  The  lingual  nerve  (k)  receives  at  an  acute  angle  the  chorda  tympani  (i  *),  a 
branch  of  the  facial  coming  from  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  lingual  does  not  con- 
tain any  motor  fibres ;  it  is  the  sensory  and  tactile  nerve  of  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue,  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  tonsil,  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  sensory  fibres  of  the  mouth,  when  stimulated,  cause 
a  reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (compare  §  1 45).  The  lingual  is  accompanied  by  the 
nerve  of  taste  (chorda)  for  the  tip  and  margins  of  the  tongue  (i.e.,  the  parts  not 
supplied  by  the  glossopharyngeal).  After  section  of  the  lingual  nerve  in  man, 
Busch,  Inzani,  and  Lusanna  found  that  the  tactile  sensibility  was  lost  in  the  half 
of  the  tongue,  and  there  was  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  [two-thirds]  of  tho 
tongue.  The  fibres  which  administer  to  the  sense  of  taste  do  not  as  a  rule  belong 
to  the  lingual  itself,  but  are  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani  (p.  735).  According 
to  SehiiF,  the  lingual  nerve  is  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  some  cases  of  Erb  and 
Senator  support  this  view.  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  tho 
general  rule.  The  lingual  nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with 
small  ganglia  (Bemak,  Stirling).  Sehiff  observed  that  section  of  the  lingual  (and 
also  of  the  hypoglossal)  caused  redness  of  the  tongue,  so  that  vaso-motor  fibres  arc 
present  in  its  course.  It  is  unknown  whether  these  are  derived  from  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  Gasscrian  ganglion  with  the  sympathetic.  The  lingual  appears  to 
receive  vaso-dilator  fibres  from  the  chorda  for  the  tongue  and  gum  (§  349). 

After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  animals  frequently  bite  their  tongue,  as  they  cannot  feel  the 
position  and  movement  of  this  organ  in  the  mouth. 

5.  The  inferior  dental  is  the  sensory  branch  to  the  teeth  and  gum  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  the  \aso-motor  fibres  reach  it  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Before  it 
passes  into  the  canal  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  which 
supplies  motor  fibres  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  tho  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and 
also  some  fibres  to  the  triangularis  menti  and  the  platysma  ;  the  muscular  sensory 
nerves  also  lie  in  these  branches.  Tho  mental  nerve,  which  issues  from  tho 
mental  foramen,  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  chin,  lower  lip,  and  the  skin  at  the 
margin  of  the  jaw. 

G.  The  auriculotemporal  gives  sensory  branches  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  anterior  part  of  the  ear, 
the  adjoining  region  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  maxillary  articulation. 

Fig.  519  shows  the  distribution  of  tho  branches  of  the  trigeminus  on  the  head,  and  the  cervical 
nerves,  so  that  the  distribution  of  anaesthetic  and  hyperuesthetic  areas  may  easily  be  made 
out. 
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The  otic  ganglion  (m)  lies  beneath  the  foramen  ovale  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
third  divison.  Its  roots  nre — (1)  short  motor  fibres  from  the  third  division  ;  (2)  - 
VMO-motor  from  the  plexus  around  the  middle  meningeal  artery  {ultimately 
derived  from  the  cervical  ganglion  of  the  ni/mjiaflietir) ;  (3)  fibres  (A.)  ran  from  the 
tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  to  the  tympanic  plexus,  nnd  from  thence 
through  the  canaliculus  petrosus  in  the  small  superficial  petrosal  in  the  cranium, 
then  through  a  small  canal  Ix'tweeu  the  nj>ex  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  sphenoid 


Fig.  G1D. 
Distribution  of  tlio  acnaory  nerves  on  tlie  head  aa  well  as  the  position  or  the  motor  points  on 
the  neck.     SO,  urea  of  distribution  of  the  supraorbital  nerve  ;  ST,  supratrochlear ;  IT, 
infralrochloar  ;  L,  lachrymal  ;  N,  ethmoidal ;  10,  infraorbital  ;  B,  buccinator  ;  SM,  sub- 
cutaneous malic  ;  A  T,  a  uriculo -temporal  ;  AM,  peat  auricular  ;  OMj,  great  occipital ;  OAfi, 

lesser  occi  [i  itnl  ;  C„  three  cervical  nerves  ;  ™        ~" ' '  '  "         "■"  "' 

0,  W,  region  of  the  central  convolutions  > 
(third  left  frontal  convolution). 

to  reach  the  otic  ganglion.     Through  the  chorda  tympnni  the  facial  nen'e  is  con- 
stantly connected  with  the  ganglion  (fig.  519). 

The  branches  of  the  otic  ganglion  arc — (1)  motor  twigs  for  the  tensor  tympani 
and  tensor  of  the  soft  palate  (these  fibres  are  mixed  with  muscular  sensory  fibres — 
Ludivig  and  Polifztr) ;  (2)  one  or  more  branches  connecting  the  ganglion  with  the 
auriculo- temporal  arc  carried  by  the  roots  2  and  3  from  the  sympathetic  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  the  auriculo-tempoml  nerve  (A),  as  it  passes  through  the  parotid 
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gland  (P),  gives  off  to  the  gland.     These  are  the  secretory  fibres  for  the  parotid ; 
their  functions  are  stated  in  §  145. 

Section  of  the  trigeminus  is  followed  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
(rabbit)  ;  the  degree  of  inflammation  varies  much  (BcrtJiofd  and  UrUnhagcn).  Section  of  the 
sympathetic  or  glosso-pharyngeal  has  no  effect. 

The  sub-maxillary  ganglion  (fig.  518,  L)  lies  close  to  the  convex  arch  of  the 
tynipanico-lingual  nerve  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  (SI) 
[in  what  Langley  has  called  the  cJiorda-linfjua!  triangle].  Its  roots  are — (l) 
branches  of  the  chorda  tympani,  i  i',  which  undergo  fatty  degeneration  after  section 
of  the  facial  nerve.  This  root  supplies  secretory  fibres  to  the  sub-maxillary  and 
sub-lingual  glands,  but  it  also  supplies  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  same  glands  (§  145).  In  addition,  fibres  are  supplied  to  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  in  Wharton's  duct.  All  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  do  not  pass  into  the  gland  ; 
some  pass  along  with  the  lingual  nerve  into  the  tongue  (sec  Chorda,  under  Facial 
Nerve).  (2)  The  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion  arises  from  the  plexus  around 
the  submental  branch  of  the  external  maxillary  artery  (7),  i.e.,  ultimately  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion ;  it  passes  to  the  gland,  and  contains  secretory  fibres, 
whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  the  secretion  of  thick  concentrated  saliva  (trophic 
nerve  of  the  gland  (?) ).  It  also  carries  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  to  the  gland 
(§  144).  (3)  The  sensory  root  springs  from  the  lingual.  Some  of  the  fibres, 
after  passing  through  the  ganglion,  supply  the  gland  and  its  excretory  ducts,  while 
a  few  issue  from  the  ganglion,  and  again  join  the  tympanico-lingual  nerve  to  reach 
the  tongue. 

[Action  of  Nicotin, — In  the  dog  and  cat  Langley  has  shown  that  the  ganglion 
which  is  called  the  "  submaxillary  ganglion  "  in  those  animals  should  more  properly 
be  called  the  sulx-lingual  ganglion,  as  the  chorda  tympani  has  no  connection  with 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  so-called  submaxillary  ganglion,  so  that  this  ganglion,  to- 
gether with  nerve-cells  lying  near  it  between  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  and 
Wharton's  duct,  and  also  some  cells  lying  outside  the  hilum  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  are  for  the  greater  part  in  the  course  of  nerve-fibres  to  the  sub-lingual  gland. 
The  real  submaxillary  ganglion  lies  in  the  hilum  of  the  corresponding  gland.  The 
sympathetic  fibres  which  pass  along  the  facial  artery  include  some — chiefly  fine — 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  are  not  connected  with 
the  nerve-cells  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  chorda  tympani ;  they  run  along 
the  artery  of  the  gland  to  the  ganglion  at  the  hilum  of  the  submaxillary  gland.]  ^ 

[Experimental  evidence  supports  the  above  conclusions,  based  on  histological  examination,  for 
stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  and  " sub-maxillary  ganglion"  after  section  of  the  chorda 
near  the  lingual  does  not  cause  secretion,  at  least  to  any  extent,  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
but  it  causes  slight  secretion  from  the  sub-lingual  gland.  The  action  of  nicotin  also  confirms 
the  above  statements.  Nicotin  paralyses  the  nerve-cells  of  various  sympathetic  ganglia  with- 
out paralysing  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerve-fibres  (Langley  and  Dickinson). 

Tf  nicotin  be  injected  into  the  vein  of  a  dog,  stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  causes  no 
secretion  either  in  the  sub-lingual  or  sub-maxillary  gland,  but  if  the  hilum  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  be  stimulated,  secretion  takes  place,  because  the  fibres  issuing  from  the  sub-maxillary 
hilum  ganglion  are  excited.] 

[After  the  local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  "  sub-maxillary  ganglion"  and  the  adjacent  gangli- 
onic cells,  stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  causes  a  secretion  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
but  none  in  the  sub-lingual ;  while  the  local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  sub-maxillary  niluin 
ganglion  prevents  the  sub-maxillary  secretion  which,  uuder  ordinary  circumstances,  results  from 
stimulation  of  thechordo-liugual  nerve  or  chorda  tympani.  But  nicotin  thusapplied  does  not  affect 
the  secretion  obtained  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland  after  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  fibres, 
so  that  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  not  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  the  hilum 
of  the  gland  ;  they  are,  as  wc  shall  see,  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  (§  356).] 

[By  the  nicotin  method  of  investigation  it  has  been  shown  that  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  of 
the  chorda  tympani  are  connected  with  nerve-cells,  but  the  latter  are  not  so  easily  paralysed 
as  the  peripheral  nerve-cells  connected  with  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  chorda.] 

[By  the  same  method  Langley  has  shown  that  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  in  the  cervical  sym- 
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pathetic,  and  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the  same  trunk,  are  only  connected  with  nerve-cells  in 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  not  any  where  else  in  their  course  from  their  origin  in  the 
medulla  to  their  ultimate  endings.  ] 

Pathological. — Trismus,  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  supplied  by  the  third  division, 
is  usually  bilateral  ;  it  may  be  clonic  in  its  nature  (chattering  of  the  teeth),  or  tonic,  wheu  it 
constitutes  the  condition  of  lock-jaw  or  trismus.  The  spasms  are  usually  individual  symptoms 
of  more  extensive  convulsions  ;  more  rarely  when  they  occur  alone,  they  are  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  cerebrum,  medulla,  pons,  and  cortex  of  the  motor  convolutions  (Eulenburg).  The 
spasms  may  be  caused  reflexly,  e.g.,  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  head. 

Paralyaiis.— Degeneration  of  the  motor  nuclei,  or  an  affection  of  the  intracranial  root  of  the 
nerve,  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  is  very  rarely  bilateral.  Paralysis 
of  the  tensor  tympani  is  said  to  cause  difficulty  of  hearing  (Romberg),  or  buzzing  in  the  ears 
(Benedict).  AVe  require  further  observations  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  paralysis  of  the 
tensor  of  the  soft  pulute. 

Neuralgia  may  occur  in  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth.  It  consists  of  severe  attacks  of  pain 
shooting  into  the  expansions  of  the  nerves.  It  is  usually  unilateral,  and  in  fact  is  often 
confined  to  one  branch,  or  even  to  a  few  twigs  of  one  branch.  The  point  from  which  the  pain 
proceeds  is  frequently  the  l>ony  canal  through  which  the  branch  issues.  The  ear,  dura  mater, 
and  tongue  are  rarely  attacked.  The  attack  is  not  unfreouently  accompanied  by  contractions 
or  twitchings  of  the  corresponding  group  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  twitching  are  either  reflex, 
or  are  due  to  direct  peripheral  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  are  mixed  with 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  reflex  twitchings  may  be  extensively  distributed, 
involving  even  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  trunk. 

Redness,  or  congestion  of  the  affected  part  of  the  face,  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom  in 
neuralgia,  and  it  may  be  accompanied  by  increased  or  diminished  secretion  from  the  nasal  and 
buccal  mucous  membranes.  Ihis  is  a  reHex  phenomenon,  the  sympathetic  being  affected. 
Reflex  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  frequently  gives  rise  to  disturbance  of  the  ccrcbi'al 
activities,  owing  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  head.  Ludwig  and  Dittmar 
found  that  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  caused  a  reHex  contraction  of  the  arterial  blood-vessels, 
and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  Sometimes  there  is  melancholy  or 
hypochondriasis,  and  in  one  case  of  violent  pain  in  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  attack  was 
accompanied  by  hallucinations  of  vision. 

The  trophic  disturbances  which  sometimes  accompany  affections  of  the  trigeminus  are  parti- 
cularly interesting.  They  are — a  brittle  character  of  the  hair,  which  frequently  becomes  grey, 
or  may  fall  out ;  circumscribed  areas  of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicular  eruption  upon  the  face  [often  following  the  distribution  of  certain  nerves],  and  con- 
stituting herpes,  which  may  also  occur  on  the  cornea,  constituting  the  neuralgic  herpes  corneee 
of  Schmidt-Rim  pier.  Lastly,  there  is  the  progressive  atrophy  of  the  face  which  is  usually  con- 
fined to  one  side,  but  may  occur  on  both  sides  (Eulenburg).  It  is  caused  very  probably  by  a 
trophic  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  although  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  also  be  affected  reflexly. 
Landois  found  that  in  the  famous  case  of  Romberg,  a  man  named  Schwann,  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  of  the  carotid  pulse  of  the  atrophied  side  was  distinctly  smaller  than  on  the 
sound  side. 

Urbantschitsch  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  stimulation  of  the  branches  of  tho 
trigeminus,  especially  those  going  to  the  ear,  caused  an  increase  of  the  sensation  of  light  in  tho 
person  so  stimulated.  Blowing  upon  the  cheeks  or  nasal  mucous  membrane,  electrical  stimula- 
tion, the  use  of  snuff,  smelling  strong  perfumes — all  temporarily  increase  the  sensation  of  light. 
The  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  certain  areas  of  the  skin,  can  all  be 
exalted  reflexly  by  gentle  stimulation  of  the  trigeminus.  In  intense  affections  of  the  ear,  whereby 
the  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  are  often  affected  sympathetically,  these  sensory  functions  may  be 
diminished.  As  the  ear-malady  begins  to  improve,  the  excitability  of  these  sense  organs  also 
again  begins  to  improve. 

[Complete  section  of  the  trigeminus  results  in  loss  of  sensibility  in  all  the  parts 
supplied  by  it  (fig.  519),  including  one  side  of  the  face,  temple,  part  of  the  ear,  tho 
fore  part  of  the  head,  conjunctiva,  cornea,  mouth,  gums,  Sclmeiderian  mucous 
membrane,  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  part  of  pharynx.  In  drinking 
from  a  vessel,  the  patient  feels  as  if  one  side  of  it  were  cut  away.  The  muscles  of 
mastication  are  paralysed  on  that  side,  food  is  not  chewed  on  one  side,  and  fur 
accumulates  on  the  tongue  on  that  side.  Tho  mucous  membranes  tend  to  ulcerate, 
that  of  the  mouth  being  chafed  by  the  teeth,  tho  gums  get  spongy,  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  tends  to  ulcerate,  so  that  smelling  is  interfered  with,  and 
ammonia  excites  no  reflex  acts,  while  the  eye  undergoes  panophthalmia.] 

[Gowers  is  of  opinion  that  the  sensation  of  taste  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  and  palatine  arch  depends  on  the  fifth  nerve  and  not  on  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.] 
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ucleus  of  the  third  nam  of  the  opjiositc 
aide,  ft  appfarsat  till?  |H)sfi-rii.i  margin  ..I  tin'  puns  (fig-  :,1~<  VI.}.  This  nerve  has  a  very  long 
course  before  it  enters  tlie  orbit,  anil  as  it  ben. Is  over  tlu:  imstoiior  margin  of  tlie  ions,  it  is  liable 

to  Iib  compressed  l.ln.ie  or  from  mcssuie  ii| tlie  tentorium  ■  '■]< belli,  so  tliat  both  nerves  are 

very  liable  to  paralysis.] 

Function. — ll  is  tin1  voluntary  nerve  of  llie  ex  tern  ill  retlus  muscle.  Ill  co- 
ardujatod  movraientu  nf  &•■  eyelmlU,  however,  it  is  involuntary. 

Anastomose*.—  liraiicbes  reach  it  from  tho  sym]«thctir  U|nn  I  he  cavernous  si  n  us  (fig.  618). 
A  few  tome  from  the  trigeminus,  ninl  tlieir  function  is  analogous  to  similar  fibres  supplied  to 
the  trochlears  anil  ocnlomotorius. 

Pathological. — Complete  para] yaii  causes  siiiiinling  inwards  [or  cmmrtiCitl  '-/Hint]  and  con. 
scnuont  diplopia.  |Tlie  eye  cannot  be  rotated  outwards  beyond  tlie  middle  line,  the  double 
images  are  in  tin;  same  linvitjiii.il  plane  iimi  vei  I  ii-.il.  the  fil.se  one  i-  to  tin'  b-l't  of  the  patient's 


eye  when  the  left  eye  iii  affected  (fig.  filC,  'J;.      Tlie  feeling  of  gidd 
in  secondary  deviation  to  tho  inner  .side,  nii-1  the  head  is  turned   to 


is  often  severe."    There 

1  towards  the  affected  side.]     In 

lion's,  section  of  tin:  .  l-i  v-i.  n!  sympathetic  raits.!'!,  a  .-light  .h'vi.ilii.ii  ■■<  ll yib.ill  inwards  (I'tfi't), 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  id'luexns  receives  a  few  muter  fibres  from  the  cervical 
syincatliet.il.'.      Spasm  nf  the  abducens  causes  external  sijiiint. 

Squint.— In  addition  to  paralysis  or  stimulation  of  certain  nerves  producing  aqoint,  it  la  to 
be  remembered  that  it  may  also  bo  caused  by  a  primary  allectioti  of  the  ninths  themselves, 
e.g.,  congenital  shortness,  contracture,  or  injuries  of  these  muscles.  It  may  also  be  brought 
about  owing  to  o/m-  i'iVs  of  the  trnusparciil  media  of  the  eye  ;  a  person  with,  say,  an  opicity  of 
the  cornea,  rotates  the  alfcctcd  eye  involuntarily,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  may  cuter  the  eye 
through  a  clear  part  of  the  media. 

319.  Vn.  NEBV0S  FACIALIS.—  Anatomical — This  nerve  consists  entirely  of  efferent  fibres, 
and  (irises  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  from  the  "facial  nucleus"  (figs.  616,  7,  520), 


Fig.  520. 

ie  of  the  disposition  of  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves 
of  the  bulb  and  pons. 


the  region 


which  lies  behind  the  origin  of  the  lib.  Ulceus,  anil  also  by  some  fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
abducens  [although  Gowers'  observations  do  not  conlirm  this  (jj  tflilijj.  Other  fibres  arise  from 
the  cerebrum  of  the  opj-site.  -idi  ;s  S7S,  I.).  It  consists  ol  two  roots,  the  smaller— portio inter- 
media, of  Wrislserg— terms  a  .'...iiin.rti.in  with  the  auditory  nerve  (see  ?j  aHO).  The  original  fibres 
of  the  portio  intermedia  arc  developed  from  tlie  glosso- pharyngeal  nucleus  [Si/mUni).      It  ironld 

thus  appear  that  the  sensory  1  gustatory  til  ires  which  an-  iirc-eiil  in  the  chi.r.la  tympani 

it  through  these  fibres  '.Jiimil,  Schnltzr,  t'u!j.iittn),  so  that  the  pottio  intermedia  is  a  9[iecial  ]«rt 
of  the  nerve  of  taste,  which  becomes  conjoined  with  the  facial,  ami  runs  to  the  tongue  in  the 
chorda.  Along  with  the  auditory  nerve,  it  traverses  the  pnrns  actisticus  interims,  where  it 
passes  into  the  facial  or  Fallopian  canal.  At  first  it  lias  a  transverse  direction  as  far  an  the 
hiatus  of  this  canal  ;  it  then  bends  at  am  acute  angle  at  the  "  knee  "  (ra)  above  the  tympanic 
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cavity,  to  descend  ill  an  osseous  canal  in  the  posterior  wall  of  this  space  (fig.  518).  It  emerges 
from  the  atylo-niastoid  foramen,  pierces  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  distributed  in  a  fan-shaped 
manner  (jkjs  an  serin  us  major).  [The  sui)erficial  origin  is  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  pons,  in 
the  depression  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  rcstiforin  body,  as  indicated  in  fig.  517, 
Vila.] 

Its  branches  arc:— 1.  The  motor  large  superficial  petrosal  0").  It  arises 
from  the  "  knee  "  or  geniculate  ganglion  within  the  Fallopian  canal,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  skull,  runs  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  temporal  )>one,  traverses  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  passes 
through  the  Vidian  canal  to  reach  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  (p.  729).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  nerve  conveys  sensory  branches  from  the  second  division 
of  the  trigeminus  to  the  facial. 

2.  Connecting  branches  (/J)  pass  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  to  the  otic  gang- 
lion.    For  their  course  and  function,  see  Otir,  gaivjlum  (p.  731). 

3.  The  motor  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle  (y). 

4.  The  chorda  tympani  (i  i)  arises  from  the  facial  before  it  emerges  at  the 
stylomastoid  foramen  (*),  runs  through  the  tympanic  cavity  (above  the  tendon  of 
the  tensor  tympani,  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  process  of 
the  incus),  passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  petro-tympanic  fissure,  and  then 
joins  the  lingual  nerve  at  an  acute  angle  (p.  730,  4).  Hefore  it  unites  with  this 
nerve,  it  exchanges  fibres  with  the  otic  ganglion  (m).  Thus,  sensory  fibres  can 
enter  the  chorda  from  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminus,  which  may  run 
centripctally  to  the  facial  to  1k»  distributed  along  with  it.  In  the  same  way,  sensory 
fibres  may  pass  from  the  lingual  nerve  through  the  chorda  into  the  facial  (Longet). 
Stimulation  of  the  chorda — which  even  in  man  may  be  done  in  cases  where  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  destroyed — causes  a  prickling  feeling  in  the  anterior  margins 
and  tip  of  the  tongue  (Trultsch).  O.  "Wolfe  found  that  the  section  of  the  chorda 
in  man  abolished  the  sensibility  for  tactile  and  thermal  stimuli  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  this  region.  It  is 
supposed  by  Calori  that  these  fibres  enter  the  facial  nerve  at  its  periphery 
(especially  through  the  auriculo-temporal  into  the  branches  of  the  facial),  that  they 
run  in  a  centripetal  direction  in  the  facial,  and  afterwards  pursue  a  centrifugal 
course  in  the  chorda.  [It  is  possible  that  sensory  fibres  pass  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  of  the  fifth  through  the  Vidian  nerve  and  large  superficial  petrosal 
to  enter  the  facial.  These  fibres  may  be  those  that  appear  in  the  seventh  as  the 
chorda  fibres  which  administer  to  taste.  Bigelow  asserts  that  the  chorda  tympani 
is  not  a  branch  of  the  facial,  but  the  continuation  of  the  nervus  intermedins  of 
"Wrisberg.l  The  chorda  also  contains  secretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the 
sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  glands  (§  145). 

[The  chorda  is  composed  of  several  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  chiefly 
small  (2*5  to  3'5  /x),  mixed  with  a  few  medium-sized  ones.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (p.  732)  that  the  secretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  chorda  are 
connected  with  nerve-cells  before  they  reach  their  ultimate  endings  in  the  glands; 
the  nerve-cells  for  the  sub-lingual  gland  lying  in  what  is  usually  called  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion,  some  cells  in  the  chorda-lingual  triangle,  and  others  in  the 
gland  itself,  while  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  chorda  for  the  sub-maxillary  gland  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  ganglion  in  the  hilum  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland.] 

Gustatory  Fibres. — The  chorda  also  contains  fibres  administering  to  the  sense 
of  taste,  for  the  margin  and  tip  of  the  tongue  (anterior  two-thirds),  which  are  con- 
veyed to  the  tongue  along  the  course  of  the  Ungual.  Urbantschitsch  made  observa- 
tions upon  a  man  whose  chorda  was  freely  exposed,  and  in  whom  its  stimulation 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  caused  a  sensation  of  taste  (and  also  of  touch)  in  the  margins 
and  tip  of  the  tongue. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  gustatory  fibres  of  the  chorda  have  their 
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origin  in  the  glcwjso-pharyngeal  nerve.      They  may  reach  the  chorda  : — 1.  Through 
the  portio  intermedia  of  Wrislicrg,  us  already  mentioned. 


2.  There  is  a  channel  beyoi 


■  Myl<nii:i-<U>id  I'tiriiiiini,  ' 


.,  through  thai 

nentioned  nerve  in  that  branch  ol' 
ir  fibifs  for  the  stylohyoid  mid  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric - 
muscle  (Henle's  N.  styloideus).  This  nerve  alxn  supi'lici  iiitiiaihiriH-iisiliilily  lo  the  styfohyoid 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  musclwi.      It  is  alsJ  unsullied  that,  by  means  of  these  anasto- 

-ia supplied  l'V  the  facial  tu  tin;  ^Insi-ij-pliaryiigi/.-tl  nerve.      3.    A  union  oftho 

'  '     jrves  occurs  in  the  tvmw"""  - 
a  into  this  cavity, 


the  glosso. pharyngeal  (X)  , 

the   small    superficial   jH-lrusul    nerve  (fl).   whi.-H  Killings  from    the  knee 


lb  ganglion  of -the  glos 


the  tympanic  plexus  with 

knee  ou  the   facial.     The 

always  connected  with   the 

.      IthlUHjdi  n  twig(jr)  from  the 

[■hiii ;  ni;.  ill,  iliruut  tu  the  facial  trunk  within  I  he  Fallopian  canal 


,   which  i: 


According  to  some  observers,  the  chorda  contains  vaao-dilator  fibres  for  the 
unterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue  (  Vnlpian). 

Pseudo-motor  Action  of  the  Chorda. — From  one  to  three  weeks  after  the 
section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  chorda  causes  movements  in 


section  of  the  hypog 

Upper  brunchc»  nt  Hie  Facial. 
Trunk  of  Uiu  Fulal. 


Loner  i.i-iiin-liL  •  of  tli 


I 


FiK.  621. 
Motor  points  of  the  facial  nerve  and  ttio  facial  muscles  supplied  by  it. 

the  tongue  (Philippeavx  ami  Vulpian).  These  movements  are  not  so  energetic  as, 
and  occur  more  slowly  than,  those  caused  hy  stimulation  of  the  hypoglossal. 
Ntcottn  first  excites,  then  paralyses,  the  motor  effect  of  the  chorda.  Even  after 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  stimulation  .;f  the  chorda  causes  movements.  Heiden- 
hain  supi>oses  that,  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  there  is  an  increased 
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secretion  of  lymph  within  the  musculature,  which  nets  as  the  cause  of  the  muscular 
contraction.     He  called  this  action  "pseudo-motor" 

[If,  after  the  union  of  the  central  end  of  the  lingual  is  and  the  peripheral  end  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  lingualis  be  stimulated,  there  is  a  genuine  contraction  of  the  musculature  of 
the  tongue  on  that  side.  A  pseudo-motor  contraction  is  easily  distinguished  from  a  true 
contraction,  for  when  a  telephone  is  connected  with  the  tongue,  on  stimulating  the  hypoglossal 
the  tone  of  the  tetanus  thereby  produced  is  heard,  but  on  stimulating  the  lingual,  although  the 
pseudo-motor  contractions  occur,  no  sound  is  heard  {Jlogowicz).] 

5.  Connection  with  Vagus. — Before  the  chorda  is  given  off,  tho  trunk  of  the  facial  comes 
into  direct  relation  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  (5),  which  crosses  it  in  the  mastoid 
canal,  and  supplies  it  with  sensory  nerves  (sec  Vayus). 

6.  Peripheral  Branches. — After  the  facial  issues  from  its  canal,  it  supplies 
motor  fibres  to  the  stylohyoid  ami  interior  belly  of  the  digastric,  occipitalis,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  muscles  of  expression,  buccinator  and  platysma. 
The  facial  also  contains  secretory  fibres  for  the  face  (compare  §  288). 

Although  most  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  yet  most  men 
cannot  voluntarily  move  the  muscles  of  the  nose  and  ear. 

Anastomoses  of  the  Facial  nerve. — The  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  on  the 
face  anastomose  with  those  of  the  trigeminus,  whereby  sensory  fibres  are  conveyed 
to  the  muscles  of  expression.  The  sensory  branches  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
vagus,  and  the  great  auricular,  enter  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  facial,  and  supply 
sensibility  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear  ;  while  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  third  cervical 
nerve  similarly  supply  the  platysma  with  sensibility.  Section  of  the  facial  at  the 
stylomastoid  foramen  is  jxiiiif  ul,  but  it  is  still  more  so  if  the  peripheral  branches  on 
the  face  are  divided  (Recurrent  sensibility,  §  355). 

Pathological. — In  all  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial,  the  most  important  point  to  determine 
is  whether  the  seat  of  the  affection  is  in  the  periphery,  in  the  region  of  tho  stylomastoid 
foramen,  or  in  the  course  of  the  long  Fallopian  canal,  or  is  central  (cerebral)  in  its  origin.  This 
point  must  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms.  Paralysis  at  the  stylomastoid 
foramen  is  very  frequently  rheumatic,  and  probably  depends  upon  an  exudation  compressing 
the  nerve ;  the  exudation  probably  occupying  the  lymph-spaco  described  by  Kiidinger  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Fallopian  canal,  between  the  periosteum  and  the  nerve,  and  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  arachnoid  space.  Other  causes  are — inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland, 
direct  injury,  and  pressure  from  tho  forceps  during  delivery.  In  the  course  of  the  canal,  the 
causes  are — fracture  of  the  temporal  bone,  effusion  of  the  blood  into  the  canal,  syphilitic 
effusions,  and  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  the  last  sometimes  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the 
ear.  Amongst  intracranial  causes  are — affections  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  in  the  region  of  the  nerve,  disease  of  the  "facial  nucleus; "  lastly,  affection 
of  the  cortical  centre  of  the  nerve  and  its  connections  with  the  nucleus.  [No  nerve  is  so  liable 
as  the  seventh  to  be  paralysed  independently.] 

Symptoms  of  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Facial  [or  Bell's  Paralysis]. — 1.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  expression :  The  forehead  is  smooth,  without  folds,  the  eyelids  remain  open 
(lagophthalmus  paralyticus),  the  outer  angle  being  slightly  lower.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
eye  rapidly  becomes  dry,  the  cornea  is  dull,  as,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  the 
tears  are  not  properly  distributed  over  the  conjunctiva,  and,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 
dryness  of  the  eyeball,  there  may  be  temporary  inflammation  (keratitis  xerotica).  In  order 
to  protect  the  eyeball  from  the  light,  tho  patient  turns  it  upwards  under  the  upper  eyelid 
(Betl),  relaxes  the  levator  palpebne,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  somewhat  (Hasse).  The  nose 
is  immovable,  while  the  naso-lahial  fold  is  obliterated.  As  the  nostrils  cannot  be  dilated,  the 
sense  of  smell  is  interfered  with.  The  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell  depends  more, 
however,  upon  the  imperfect  conduction  of  the  tears,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  Horner's  muscle,  thus  causing  dryness  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Horses,  which  distend  the  nostrils  widely  during  respiration,  after  section  of  both 
facial  nerves,  are  said  by  CI.  Bernard  to  die  from  interference  with  the  respiration,  or  at  least 
they  suffer  from  severe  dyspnoea  {EUenbcrgcr),  The  face  is  drawn  towards  the  sound  side,  so  that 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  are  oblique.  Paralysis  of  the  buccinator  interferes  with  the  proper 
formation  of  the  bolus  of  food  ;  the  food  collects  between  the  cheek  and  the  gum,  from  which  it 
is  usually  removed  by  the  patient  with  his  fingers  ;  saliva  and  fluids  escape  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  During  vigorous  expiration  the  cheeks  are  puffed  outwards  like  a  sail.  The  speech 
may  be  affected  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sounding  the  labial  consonants  (especially  in  doable 
paralysis),  and  the  vowels,  u,  u  (ue),  b  (oe) ;  while  the  speech,  in  paralysis  of  the  branches  to 
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both  sides  of  the  palate,  becomes  nasal  (§  628).  The  acts  of  whistling,  sucking,  blowing,  and 
spitting  are  interfered  with.  In  doable  paralysis,  many  of  these  symptoms  are  greatly  in- 
tensified, while  others,  such  as  the  oblique  position  of  the  features,  disappear.  The  features 
are  completely  relaxed  ;  there  is  no  mimetic  play  of  the  features,  the  patients  weep  and  laugh, 
"as  it  were,  behind  a  mask"  (Itomberg).  2.  In  paralysis  of  the  palate,  when  the  uvula  is 
directed  towards  the  sound  side,  and  the  paralysed  half  of  the  palate  hangs  down  and  cannot  be 
raised  (large  superficial  petrosal  nerve),  it  is  not  determined  to  what  extent  this  condition 
influences  the  act  of  deglutition  and  the  fonnatian  of  the  consonants.  8.  Taste  is  interfered 
with  ;  either  it  is  absent  on  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  or  the  sensation  is  delayed 
and  altered.  This  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  chorda.  4.  Diminution  of  saliva  on  the  affected 
side  was  first  described  by  Arnold ;  still,  we  must  determine  to  what  extent  a  simultaneous 
affection  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  cause  a  reflex  interference  with  the  secretion  of  saliva,  or 
whether  rapid  removal  of  the  saliva  through  the  opened  lips  and  angle  of  the  mouth  may  cause 
the  dryness  on  the  affected  side  of  the  mouth.  5.  Roux  pointed  out  that  hearing  is  affected, 
the  sensibility  to  sounds  being  increased  (oxyakoia,  hyperakusis  willislana).  The  paralysis  of 
the  stapedius  muscle  makes  the  stapes  loose  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  so  that  all  impulses  from  the 
tympanum  act  vigorously  upon  the  stapes,  which  consequently  excites  considerable  vibrations  in 
tne  fluid  of  the  inner  ear.  More  rarely,  in  paralysis  of  the  stapedius,  it  has  been  observed  that 
low  notes  are  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  on  the  sound  side  (Lucoe,  Mow).  6.  As  the 
facial  in  man  appears  to  contain  fibres  for  the  secretion  of  sweat,  this  explains  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  sweating  in  the  face  when  the  nerve  begins  to  atrophy  {Strauss,  Block). 

Section  of  the  facial  in  young  animals  causes  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  muscles.  The 
facial  bones  are  also  imperfectly  developed  ;  they  remain  smaller,  and  hence  the  bones  of  the 
sound  side  of  the  face  grow  towards,  and  ultimately  across,  the  middle  line  towards  the  affected 
side  (Brown- Se'quard).     The  salivary  glands  also  remain  smaller. 

Stimulation — or  irritation  in  the  area  of  the  facial— causes  partial  or  extensive,  cither  direct 
or  reflex,  tonic  or  clonic  spasms.  The  extensive  forms  are  known  as  "mimetic  facial  spasm." 
Amongst  the  partial  fonns  are  tonic  contraction  of  the  eyelid  (blepharospasm),  which  is  most 
common  ;  and  is  caused  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye,  e.g.,  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  or  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  retina  (photophobia).  More  rarely,  the  excite- 
ment proceeds  from  some  more  distant  part,  e.g.,  in  one  case  recorded  by  v.  Grufe,  from 
inflammatory  stimulation  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch.  The  centre  for  the  reflex  is  the  facial 
nucleus.  The  clonic  form  of  spasm — sjxismodic  winking  (spasmus  nictitans) — is  usually  of 
reflex  origin,  due  to  irritation  of  the  eye,  the  dental  nerves,  or  even  of  more  distant  nerves. 
In  severe  cases,  the  affection  may  be  bilateral,  and  the  spasms  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities.  Contraction  of  tne  muscles  of  the  lip  may  be  excited 
by  emotions  (rage,  grief),  or  reflexly.  Fibrillar  contractions  occur  after  section  of  the  facial  as 
a  "  degeneration-phenomenon "  (p.  590).  [If  the  facial  be  torn  out  at  the  stylomastoid 
foramen,  there  is  paralytic  oscillation  of  the  lip  muscles  (Schiff).  If,  in  such  an  animal,  the 
posterior  root  of  the  aunulus  of  Vieussens  be  stimulated  electrically,  as  it  contains  vaso-dilator 
fibres  (Dastre  and  Morat),  not  only  do  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cheek  and  litis  dilate,  but  the 
veins  pulsate  and  florid  blood  escapes  from  the  veins,  just  as  occurs  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
when  the  chorda  is  stimulated.  On  stimulating  the  ansa,  after  section  of  the  seventh,  there  is 
a  pseudo-motor  effect  on  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  so  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  chorda  and  the  ansa  {Rogoicicz).]  Intracranial  stimulation  of  the  most  varied  description 
may  cause  spasms.  Lastly,  facial  spasm  may  be  part  of  a  general  spasmodic  condition,  as  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  tetanus.  Aretaeus  (81  a.d.)  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
the  muscles  of  the  ear  contracted  during  tetanus.  Very  rarely  have  spasmodic  elevation  of  the 
palate  and  increased  salivation  been  described  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  facial  (Leube). 
Moos  observed  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva  on  stimulating  the  chorda  during  an  operation  on 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

850.  Vm.  NERVUS  ACUSTICUS— Arises  by  two  roots  (Sticda)  ;  a  larger  anterior  with 
coarser  fibres  and  a  smaller  i>osterior  one  with  finer  fibres.  From  the  former  proceeds  the 
vestibular  nerve,  and  from  the  latter  the  cochlear  nerve  ;  these  are  separated  in  the  sheep 
and  horse  (Ilorbaczcwski).  Each  root  springs  from  a  median  and  a  lateral  nucleus,  so  that 
there  are  four  nuclei  (fig.  520).  The  vestibular  branch  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  grey 
matter  in  relation  with  the  cerebellum,  and  these  fibres  may  be  connected  with  equilibration. 
The  chief  mass  of  the  cochlear  nerve  crosses  to  the  other  side  and  passes  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  internal  geniculate  body,  and  finally  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  (§  378,  IV.,  2).  After  extirpation  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  these 
fibres  atrophy  into  the  internal  capsule  and  internal  geniculate  body  (v.  Monakow).  The  stria 
acusticn  form  a  second  decussating  projection  system  like  a  chiasma.  The  origin  of  both 
acoustic  nerves  are  connected  by  commissures  in  the  brain  (Flcchsig), 

In  the  course  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  the  auditory  and  portio  intermedia  of  the  facial 
exchange  fibres,  but  the  physiological  significance  of  this  is  unknown. 

Function. — The  acusticus  or  auditory  nerve  has  a  double  function: — 1.  It  is 
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the  nerve  of  hearing ;  when  stimulated,  either  at  its  origin,  in  its  course,  or  at  its 
peripheral  terminations,  it  gives  vise  to  mutation*  of  nound.  Every  injury,  accord- 
ing to  its  intensity  and  extent,  causes  hardness  of  hearing  or  even  deafness. 

2.  Quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing  is  the  other  function,  which  depends  upon 
the  semicircular  canals,  viz.,  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  expansions  in  the 
ampullae  influences  the  movements  necessary  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  txxly. 

Brenner's  Formula. — The  relation  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  galvanic  current  is  very 
important.  In  healthy  persons,  when  there  is  closure  at  the  cathode,  there  is  the  sensation  of 
a  clang  (or  tone)  in  the  ear,  which  continues  with  variations  while  the  current  is  closed.  When 
the  anode  is  opened,  there  is  a  feebler  tone  (Brenner's  Normal  Acoustic  Formula).  This  clang 
coincides  exactly  with  the  resonance  fundamental  tone  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of  the 
ear  itself. 

Pathological. — Increased  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  its  centre, 
or  peripheral  expansions  causes  the  condition  kuown  as  hyperakusiB,  which  usually  is  a  sign  of 
greatly  increased  nervous  excitability,  a.s  in  hysteria.  When  excessive,  it  may  give  rise  to 
distinctly  painful  impressions,  which  condition  is  known  as  acoustic  hyperalgia  (Eidenburg). 
Stimulation  of  the  parts  above  named  causes  sensations  of  sound,  the  most  common  being  the 
sensation  of  singing  in  the  ears,  or  tinnitus.  This  condition  is  often  due  to  changes  in  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  car — either  ana?mic  or  hypersemic  stimulation. 
There  is  well-marked  tinnitus  after  large  doses  of  quinine  or  salicin,  due  to  the  vaso-motor 
cfTect  of  these  drugs  upon  the  vessels  of  the  labyrinth  (Kirchner).  Not  unfrcquently,  in  cases 
of  tinnitus,  the  reaction  due  to  the  galvanic  current  is  often  increased.  More  rarely  there  is 
the  so-called  "jmradosical  rcadfon" — i.e.,  ou  applying  the  galvanic  current  to  one  ear,  in 
addition  to  the  reaction  in  this  ear,  there  is  the  opposite  result  in  the  non-stimulated  ear.  In 
other  cases  of  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  noises  rather  than  musical  notes  are  produced  by 
the  current ;  stimulation,  esj>ccially  of  the  cortical  centre  of  the  auditory  nerve,  chiefly  in 
lunatics,  may  cause  auditory  delusions  (§  878,  IV.).  According  as  the  excitability  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  diminished  or  abolished,  there  is  the  condition  of  nervous  harduess  of  hearing 
(hypakusis),  or  nervous  deafness  (anakusis). 

The  Semicircular  Canals  of  the  Labyrinth. — Section  or  injury  to  these  canals 
docs  not  interfere  with  hearing,  hut  other  important  symptoms  follow  their  injury, 
such  as  disturbances  of  equilibrium  due  to  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  especially  when 
the  injury  is  bilateral  (Flauren*).  This  does  not  occur  in  fishes  (Kiesselbach).  The 
pendulum-like  movement  of  the  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  injured 
canal,  is  very  characteristic.  If  the  horizontal  canal  be  divided,  the  head  (of  the 
pigeon)  is  turned  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  The  rotation  takes  place,  especi- 
ally when  the  animal  is  about  to  execute  a  movement;  when  it  is  at  rest,  the  move- 
ment is  less  pronounced.  The  phenomenon  may  last  for  months,  and  injury  to  the 
posterior  vertical  canals  causes  a  well-marked  up  and  down  movement  or  nodding  of 
the  head,  the  animal  itself  not  unfrcquently  falling  forwards  or  backwards.  Injury 
to  the  superior  cerfiral  canals  also  causes  pendulum-like  vertical  movements  of  the 
head,  while  the  animal  often  falls  forwards.  When  all  the  canals  are  destroyed, 
various  pendulum-like  movements  arc  performed,  while  standing  is  often  impossible. 
Breuer  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  canals  caused  rotation  of  the  head, 
while  Landois  on  applying  a  solution  of  salt  to  the  canals,  observed  pendulum- 
like  movements,  which,  however,  disappeared  after  a  time.  A  25  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  chloral  dropped  into  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  causes,  after  fifteen  minutes, 
similar  effects  to  destruction  of  the  canals  (Vulpian).  Section  of  the  acoustic 
nerves  within  the  cranium  has  the  same  result  (Btchteretr). 

[From  the  foregoing  and  other  experiments  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  impressions  proceeding  from  them,  form  a  most  important 
part  of  tbe  afferent  mechanism  of  equilibration.  Marked  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
take  place  in  all  animals  after  section  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  destruction  of  the 
semicircular  canals,  the  ('fleets  being  most  marked  and  persistent  when  the  canals 
on  both  sides  are  destroyed,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  that  certain  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  stand  in  causal  relation  to  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals.     The  other 
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effects  associated  with  injury  of  these  canals  are  movements  of  the  head  in  the 
plane  of  the  injured  canal,  and  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  These  organs  seem 
to  be  in  no  way  associated  with  hearing.  Animals  with  their  semicircular  canals 
destroyed  still  hear  by  means  of  aerial  vibrations,  while  an  animal  without  its 
cochlea  is  deaf,  but  its  equilibration  is  not  thereby  affected.] 

Explanation. — Goltz  regards  the  canals  as  organs  of  sense  for  ascertaining  the  equilibrium  or 
position  of  the  head  in  space  ;  Macli  as  an  organ  for  ascertaining  the  movements  of  the  head. 
According  to  Goltz's  statical  theory,  every  position  of  the  head  causes  the  endolymph  to  exert 
the  greatest  pressure  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  canals,  and  thus  excites  in  a  varying  degree  the 
nerve-terminations  in  the  ampulla1.  According  to  Breuer,  when  the  head  is  rotated,  currents 
are  produced  in  the  endolymph  of  the  canals,  which  must  have  a  fixed  relation  to  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  these  currents,  therefore,  when  they  are  perceived, 
afford  a  means  of  determining  the  movement  of  the  head.  The  nervous  end-organs  of  the 
ampullae  are  arranged  for  ascertaining  this  perception.  If  the  semicircular  canals  are  an  appa- 
ratus—in fact,  "sense-organs" — for  the  sensation  of  the  equilibrium,  and  if  their  function  is 
to  determine  the  position  or  movements  of  the  head,  necessarily  their  destruction  or  stimulation 
must  alter  these  perceptions,  and  so  give  rise  to  abnormal  movements  of  the  head.  Vulpian 
regards  the  rotation  of  the  head  as  due  to  strong  auditory  perceptions  (?)  in  consequence  of 
affections  of  the  canals.  Bbttcher,  Tomaszewicz,  and  Bag  in  sky  regard  the  injury  to  the  cere- 
bellum as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  pendulum-like  movements,  however,  are  so 
characteristic  that  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium  which  result 
from  injury  to  the  cerebellum. 

[Kinetic  Theory. — In  1875  Crani  Brown  pointed  out  that  if  a  person  be  rotated  passively, 
his  eyes  being  bandaged,  he  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  indicate  pretty  accurately  the  amount 
of  movement,  but  after  a  time  this  cannot  be  done,  and  if  the  rotation,  as  on  a  potter's  wheel, 
be  stopped,  the  sense  of  rotation  continues.  Crum  Brown  suggested  that  currents  were  produced 
in  the  endolymph,  while  the  terminal  hair-cells  lagged  behind,  and  were,  in  fact,  dragged  through 
the  fluid.  He  pointed  out  that  the  right  posterior  canal  is  in  line  with  the  left  superior,  and 
the  left  posterior  with  the  right  superior,  a  fact  which  is  readily  observed  by  looking  from 
behind  at  a  skull,  with  the  semicircular  canals  exposed  (fig.  522).  He  assumes  that  the  canals 
are  paired  organs,  and  that  each  pair  is  connected  with  rotation  or  movement  of  the  head  in  a 
particular  direction.  ] 

Giddiness. — This  feeling  of  false  impressions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  surround- 
ings and  consequent  movements  of  the  body,  occurs  especially  during  acquired 

j£g  changes  in  the  normal  movements  of  the  eyes, 
whether  due  to  involuntary  to  and  fro  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus),  or  to  paralysis  of  some 
eye  muscle. 

Active  or  passive  movements  of  the  head  or  of 
the  body  are  normally  accompanied  by  simultaneous 
movements  of  both  eyeballs,  which  are  character- 
istic for  every  position  of  the  body.     The  general 
Up  character  of  these  "compensatory"  bilateral  move- 
F'ff   522  '         ments  of  the  eyes  consists  in  this,  that  during  the 

_.  „  ,     ,.      '   .       .Al      various  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  and  body. 

Diagram  of  the  disposition  of  the    .-,  .  .         .  *   ,   .       . ,    .  .  ,•" 

semicircular  canals.  RS  and  thc.  eJ'es  st™'e.  to  maintain  their  primary  passive 
LS,  right  and  left  superior  ;  position,  bection  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  at  the 
LP  and  Rl\  right  and  left  level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  the  floor  of 
posterior ;  LE  and  RE,  right  t]lc  fourth  ventricle,  of  the  auditory  nucleus,  both 
and  left  externa  .  acustici,  as  well  as  destruction  of  both  membranous 

labyrinths,  causes  disappearance  of  these  movements ;  while,  conversely,  stimula- 
tion of  these  parts  is  followed  by  bilateral  associated  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

Compensatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  under  normal  circumstances,  may  be 
caused  reflexly  from  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Nerve  channels,  capable  of  excit- 
ing reflex  movements  of  both  eyes,  proceed  from  both  labyrinths,  and,  indeed,  both 
eyes  are  affected  from  both  labyrinths.  These  channels  pass  through  the  auditory 
nerve  to  the  centre  (nuclei  of  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  cranial  nerves),  and  from 
the  latter  efferent  fibres  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye  (Hogyes). 
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Effect!  of  Section  of  the  Canals. —Cyon  found  that  stimulation  of  the  horizontal  semi- 
circular canal  was  followed  by  horizontal  nystagmus  ;  of  the  posterior,  by  vertical,  and  of  the 
anterior  canal,  by  diagonal  nystagmus.  Stimulation  of  one  auditory  nerve  is  followed  by 
rotating  nystagmus,  and  rotation  of  the  body  of  the  animal  on  its  axis  towards  the  stimulated 
side. 

Brags. — Chloroform  and  other  poisons  enfeeble  the  conijiensatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs, 
while  nicotin  and  asphyxia  suppress  them,  owing  to  their  action  on  their  nerve-centre. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  the  feeling  of  giddiness 
which  follow  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current  through  the  head  between  the 
mastoid  processes,  are  also  due  to  an  action  upon  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
labyrinth  (§  300).  Deviation  of  the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  such  a  galvanic 
•current  (Ilitzig).  The  same  result  is  produced  when  the  two  clectr<xles  are  placed 
in  the  external  auditory  meatuses. 

Pathological. — Meniere's  Disease. — The  feeling  of  giddiness,  not  un frequently  accompanied 
by  tinnitus,  which  occurs  in  Meniere's  disease,  must  be  referred  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of 
the  ampullar  or  their  central  organs,  or  of  the  semicircular  canals  themselves.  By  injecting  fluid 
violently  into  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  giddiness,  with  nystagmus  and  rotation  of  the  head  towards 
the  side  operated  on,  are  produced  {Baginsky).  In  cases  in  man,  where  the  tympanic  membrane 
was  defective,  Luca*,  when  employing  the  so-called  ear-air-douche  at  0  1  atmosphere,  observed 
abduction  of  the  eyeball  with  diplopia,  giddiness,  darkness  in  front  of  the  eyes,  while  the 
respiration  was  deeper  and  accelerated.  These  phenomena  must  be  due  to  stimulation  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  (Hogyes).  In  chronic  gastric  catarrh, 
a  tendency  to  giddiness  is  an  occasional  symptom  (Trousseau's  gastric  giddiness).  This  may 
perhaps  be  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  gastric  nerves  exciting  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
labyrinth,  which  must  affect  the  pressure  of  the  endolymph.  Analogous  giddiness  is  excited 
from  the  larynx  {Charcot),  and  from  the  urethra  {Erlcnmeyer). 

[Vertigo  or  giddiness  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  disease,  and  may  Ikj  produced  by  a  great 
many  different  conditions.  It  literally  means  "a  turning."  As  Go  wers  points  out,  the  most 
common  symptom  is  that  the  patient  himself  has  a  sense  ol  movement  in  one  or  other  direction  ; 
or  objects  may  appear  to  move  before  him  ;  and  more  rarely  there  is  actual  movement,  "com- 
monly in  the  same  direction  as  the  subjective  sense  of  movement."  It  is  sometimes  due  to  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  impressions  derived  from  different  sense-organs  or  "contra- 
dictoriuess  of  sensory  impressions"  {Grainger  Stewart),  as  is  sometimes  felt  on  ascending  or 
descending  a  stair,  or  by  some  persons  while  standing  011  a  high  tower,  constituting  tower  or 
■clifr  giddiness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  conditions  is  that  called  **  agoraphobia  "  {Bcnedtict, 
Westphal).  The  person  can  walk  quite  well  in  a  narrow  lane  or  street,  but  when  he  attempts 
to  cross  a  wide  square,  he  experiences  a  feeling  closely  allied  to  giddiness.  The  giddiness  of 
sea-sickness  is  proverbial,  while  some  jjcrsons  get  giddy  with  waltzing  or  swinging.  Besides 
occurring  in  Meniere's  disease,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  some  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  affections,  including  cerebral  amemia.  Aery  distressing  giddiness  and  headache  are 
often  produced  by  paralysis  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  e.g.,  the  external  rectus,  i.e., 
ophthalmic  vertigo.  Defective  or  perverted  ocular  impressions,  as  well  as  similar  auditory 
impressions,  may  give  rise  to  vertigo  ;  in  the  latter  or  labyrinthine  form  the  vertigo  may  be 
very  severe.  Severe  vertigo  is  often  accompanied  by  vomiting.  A  hard  plug  of  ear-wax  may 
press  on  the  membrana  tyni}>ani  and  cuuse  severe  giddiness.  Vertigo  depending  on  conditions 
in  the  ear  is  aural  vertigo.  The  forms  of  dyspeptic  giddiness  and  the  toxic  forms  due  to  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  some  other  drugs  are  familiar  examples  of  this  condition.] 

[Tinnitus  Aurium,  or  subjective  noises  in  the  ear,  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  disease  of 
the  ear,  and  may  be  caused  by  very  varied  conditions  ;  the  noise  may  be  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous, be  buzzing,  singing,  or  rumbling  in  character.] 

861.  EX.  NEBVUS  GLOSSO-PHABYNGEUS Anatomical. —This  nerve  (figs.  518,  9,  520) 

arises  from  the  nucleus  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  nartly  of  large  cells  (motor)  and  partly 
of  small  cells  (belonging  to  the  gustatory  fibres).  The  nucleus  lies  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  deep  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the  olive  (figs.  516,  520),  and  posteriorly  it  abuts 
on  that  of  the  vagus.  The  anterior  part  of  the  central  nucleus  is  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  portio 
intermedia  of  the  facial  (§  349).  The  nerve  also  receives  fibres  from  the  vagal  centres.  The 
fibres  collect  into  two  trunks,  which  afterwards  unite  and  leave  the  medulla  oblongata  in  front 
of  the  vagus.  In  the  fossula  petrosa  it  has  on  it  the  petrous  ganglion,  from  which,  occasion- 
ally, a  special  part  on  the  posterior  twig  is  separated  within  the  skull,  as  the  ganglion  of  Ehren- 
ritter.  Communicating  brandies  are  sent  from  the  petrous  ganglion  to  the  trigeminus,  facial 
(«  and  t)  vagus  and  carotid  plexus.  From  this  ganglion  also  the  tympanic  nerve  (A)  ascends 
vertically  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  unites  with  the  tympanic  plexus.  This  branch 
<§  349,  4)  gives  sensory  fibres  to  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  while,  in  the 
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dog,  it  also  carries  secretory  fibres  for  the  parotid  into  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
(Heuhnhain—%  145). 

Functions. — 1.  It  is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue, 
the  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  glosso-palatine  arch  (compare  §  422). 

The  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  is  referred  to  under  the  lingual 
(§  347,  III,  4)  and  chorda  tympani  nerves  (§  349,  4).  The  glossal  branches  are  provided  with 
ganglia,  especially  where  the  nerve  divides  at  the  base  of  the  circumvallate  papilhe  (Bemak, 
Kbllikrr,  Stirling).  The  nerve  ends  in  the  cireu  in  vallate  papilhe  (fig.  429,  U),  and  the  end- 
organs  are  represented  by  the  taste  bulbs  (§  423). 

2.  It  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis,  the  tonsils,  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  soft  palate,  and  a  part 
of  the  pharynx.  From  this  nerve  there  may  be  discharged  reflexly  movements  of 
the  palate  and  pharynx,  which  may  pass  into  those  of  vomiting  (§  158).  These 
fibres,  like  the  gustatory  fibres,  can  excite  a  reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145). 

3.  It  is  motor  for  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx 
(Yolhnann);  and,  according  to  other  observers,  to  the  (?)  glosso-palatinus  (Hein) 
and  the  (?  ?)  levator  veli  palatini  and  azygos  uvulae  (compare  Sphenopalatine 
ganglion,  §  347,  II.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  is  really 
a  motor  nerve  at  its  origin — although  Meynert  and  others  have  described  a  motor 
nucleus — or  whether  the  motor  fibres  reach  the  nerve  at  the  petrous  ganglion, 
through  the  communicating  branch  from  the  facial. 

[4.  It  is  the  inhibitory  nerve  for  the  act  of  deglutition  (p.  271).] 

5.  A  twig  accompanies  the  lingual  artery  ;  this  nerve,  perhaps,  is  vaso-dilator  for  the  lingual 
blood-vessels. 

Pathological  — There  are  no  satisfactory  observations  on  man  of  uncomplicated  affections  of 
the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

852.  X.    NEEVUS   VAGUS.— Anatomical The  nucleus    from    which    the    vagus    arises 

along  with  the  9th  and  11th  nerve  is  in  (1)  the  ala  cinerea  in  the  lower  half  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius  (fig.  516,  10)  [and  it  is  very  probably  the  representative  of  the  cells  of  the  vesicular 
column  of  Clarke  (§  366)].  (2)  Other  fibres  come  from  the  "longitudinal  bundle"  or 
"respiratory  bundle"  lying  outside  the  nucleus,  and  reaching  down  into  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment. (3)  A  motor  nucleus — the  nucleus  ambiguus — a  prolongation  of  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  gives  some  motor  fibres  (fig.  520).  It  leaves  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  10  to  15  threads  behind  the  9th  nerve,  between  the  divisions  of  the  lateral  column, 
and  has  a  ganglion  (jugular)  upon  it  in  the  jugular  foramen  (fig.  517,  VIII).  Its  branches 
contain  fibres  which  subserve  different  functions  [see  also  p.  750], 

1.  The  sensory  meningeal  branch  from  the  jugular  ganglion  accompanies  the 
vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  sends 
fibres  to  the  occipital  and  transverse  sinus. 

When  it  is  irritated,  as  in  congestion  of  the  head  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  it  gives 
rise  to  vomiting. 

2.  The  auricular  branch  (fig.  523,  au.)  from  the  jugular  ganglion  receives  a 
communicating  branch  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  9th  nerve,  traverses  the 
canaliculus  mastoideus,  crossing  the  course  of  the  facial,  with  which  it  exchanges 
fibres  whose  function  is  unknown.  On  its  course,  it  gives  sensory  branches  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  auditory  meatus,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  outer  ear. 
A  branch  runs  along  with  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and  confers 
sensibility  on  the  muscles. 

When  this  nerve  is  irritated,  either  through  inflammation  or  by  the  presenco  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  outer  ear  passage,  it  may  give  rise  to  vomiting.  Stimulation  of  the  deep  part  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  auricular  branch  causes  coughing 
reflexly  [e.g.,  from  the  presence  of  a  pea  in  the  ear].  Similarly,  contraction  of  the  blood -vessels 
of  the  ear  may  be  caused  reflexly  (Snellen,  I*ovcn). 

The  nerve  is  the  remainder  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the  vagus  which  exists  in  fishes  and 
the  larva*  of  frogs,  and  runs  under  the  skin  along  the  side  of  the  body. 
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3.  The  connecting  branches  of  the  vagus  are : — (1)  A  branch  which  directly 
connects  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  9th  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  10th ; 
its  function  is  unknown.  (2)  Directly  al>ovc  the  plexus  gangliiformis  vagi,  the 
vagus  is  joined  by  the  whole  inner  half  of  the  spinal  accessory.  This  nerve  conveys 
to  the  vagus  the  motor  fibres  for  the  larynx,  and  the  cervical  part  of  the  oesophagus 
(which  according  to  Steiner  lie  in  the  inner  part  of  the  nerve-trunk),  as  well  as  the 
inhibitory  fibres  for  the  heart  (CI.  Bernard).  (3)  The  plexus  gangliiformis  fibres, 
whose  function  is  unknown,  join  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  from  the  hypoglossal, 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  cervical  plexus. 

4.  Pharyngeal  Plexus. — The  vagus  sends  one  or  two  brandies  (lig.  523,  2)  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  plexus  gangliiformis  to  the  pharyngeal-  jriesus,  where  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  joined  by  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  9th  nerve  and  those  of  the  upper  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  near  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The  vagal  fibres  in 
this  plexus  supply  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  with  motor  fibres,  while  the 
tensor  palati  (Otic  ganglion,  §  347,  III.)  and  levator  of  the  soft  palate  (compare 
Splveno-palatine  ganglion,  §  347,  II.)  also  receive  motor  (1  sensory)  fibres.  Sensory 
fibres  of  the  vagus  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  supply  the  pharynx  from  the  part 
beneath  the  soft  palate  downwards.  These  fibres  excite  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
reflexly,  during  the  act  of  swallowing  (§  156).  If  stimulated  very  strongly,  they 
may  cause  vomiting.  (The  sympathetic  fibres  of  the  oesophageal  plexus  give  vaso- 
motor nerves  to  the  oesophageal  vessels ;  for  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  9th 
nerve  see  above.) 

5.  The  vagus  supplies  two  branches  to  the  larynx,  the  superior  and  inferior 
laryngeal 

(a)  The  superior  laryngeal  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  (fig.  523,  3).  It  divides  into  two  branches,  external 
and  internal : — (1)  The  external  branch  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  same 
source  (they  accompany  the  superior  thyroid  artery),  and  supply  the  crieo-thyroid 
muscle  with  motor  fibres,  and  sensory  fibres  to  the  lower  lateral  portion  of  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  (2)  The  internal  branch  gives  off  sensory  branches 
only  to  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  adjoining  lateral  region  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  the  aryepiglottidean  fold,  and  to  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  larynx, 
except  the  part  supplied  by  the  external  branch  (Longet).  Stimulation  of  any  of 
these  sensory  fibres  causes  coughing  reflexly.  Coughing  is  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  glottis  respiratoria,  but  not  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  tracheal  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  at  the  bifurcation,  and  also  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
(Kohts).  Coughing  is  also  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
vagus,  especially  in  the  deep  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  especially  when  altered  pathologically  ;  in  pathological  conditions  (inflamma- 
tion) of  the  pleura  (?  certain  changes  in  the  stomach  [stomach-cough]),  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  (fig.  165).  The  coughing  centre  is  said  to  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
raphe,  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  the  ala  cinerea  (Kohts).  Cases  of  violent  coughing 
may,  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  pharynx,  be  accompanied  by  vomiting  as  an  asso- 
ciated movement  (g  1 20). 

In  many  individuals,  coughing  can  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  distant  sensory  nerves  (§  120, 1), 
e.g.,  from  the  outer  ear  (auricular  nerve),  nasal  mucous  membrane,  liver,  s|deen,  stomach, 
intestine,  uterus,  mamma?,  ovaries,  and  even  from  certain  cutaneous  areas  (Ebstein).  It  is  un- 
certain if  these  conditions  act  directly  upon  the  coughing  centre,  or  first  of  all  affect  the  vascu- 
larisation  and  secretion  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  in  their  turn  affect  the  coughing  centre. 

The  cough  (dog,  cat)  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  occurs  at  once,  and 
lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulus  lasts  ;  in  stimulation  of  the  larynx,  the  first  effect  is  inhibition 
of  the  respiration  accompanied  by  movements  of  deglutition,  while  the  cough  occurs  after  the 
cessation  of  the  stimulation  (Kandarazky). 


I,  Scheme  of  tltc  distribution  <•/ the  ragus  and  accetsiiriu).— 30,  Exit  of  hftragin  from  the  skull  ; 
10„  riglit  vagua ;  B,  glusso- pharyngeal  ;  7,  fncu!  ;  1,  <leop  post-aurienliir  fvmii  llie  facial  ; 
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The  superior  laryngeal  contains  afferent  fibres  which,  when  stimulated,  cause 
arrest  of  the  respiration  and  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis  (Rosenthal) — see 
Respiratory  centre,  §  368),  and  fihres  which  discharge  movements  of  deglutition, 
(p.  270).  Lastly,  fibres  which  are  efferent  and  serve  to  excite  the  vaso-inotor 
centre,  and  are  in  fact  "pressor  fibres " — (see  Vasomotor  centre,  §  371,  II.). 

(b)  The  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve  lx»nds  on  the  left  side  around  the 

arch  of  the  aorta,  and  on  the  right  around  the  sulxdavian  artery,  and  ascends  in 

the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  giving  motor  fibres  to  these  organs, 

and  the  lower  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  passes  to  the  larynx,  to  supply 

motor  fibres  to  all  its  muscles,  except  the  cricothyroid.     It  also  lias  an  inhibitory 

action  upon  the  respiratory  centre  (sec;  §  368). 

A  connecting  branch  runs  from  the  superior  laryngeal  to  the  inferior  (the  anastomosis  of 
Galen),  which  occasionally  gives  off  srnmry  branches  to  the  upper  half  of  the  trachea  (sometimes 
to  the  larynx  ?)  ;  perhaps  also  to  the  oesophagus  (Longct),  and  sensory  fihres  (0  for  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  According  to  Francois  Franck,  sensory  fibres 
pass  by  this  anastomosis  from  the  recurrent  into  the  superior  laryngeal.  According  to  Waller 
and  Burckhard,  the  motor  fibres  of  both  laryngeal  nerves  are  all  derived  from  the  accessorius  ; 
while  Chauveau  maintains  that  the  cricothyroid  is  an  exception. 

Stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  is  painful,  and  causes  contraction  of 
the  cricothyroid  muscle  (while  the  other  laryngeal  muscles  contract  refleuiy). 
Section  of  both  nerves,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  cricothyroids,  causes  slight 
slowing  of  the  respirations  (Sklarek).  In  dogs,  the  voice  becomes  deeper  and 
hoarser,  owing  to  diminished  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  (Lons/et).  The  larynx 
l)ecomes  insensible,  so  that  saliva  and  particles  of  food  pass  into  the  trachea  and 
lungs,  without  causing  reflex  contraction  of  the  glottis  or  coughing.  This  excites 
"traumatic  pneumonia,"  which  results  in  death.  Unilateral  section  is  followed 
by  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (p.  637). 

Stimulation  of  the  recurrent  nerves  causes  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Section 
of  these  nerves  paralyses  the  laryngeal  muscles  supplied  by  them,  the  voice  becomes 
husky  and  hoarse  (in  the  pig — Galen,  Riolun,  1618)  in  man,  dog,  and  cat;  while 
rabbits  retain  their  shrill  cry.  The  glottis  is  small,  with  every  inspiration,  the 
vocal  cords  approximate  considerably  at  their  anterior  parts,  while,  during  expira- 
tion, they  are  relaxed  and  are  separated  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  inspiration, 
especially  in  young  individuals  whose  glottis  respiratoria  is  narrow,  is  difficult  and 
noisy  (Lefjallois) ;  while  the  expiration  takes  place  easily.  After  a  few  days,  the 
animal  (carnivore)  becomes  more  quiet,  it  respires  with  less  effort,  and  the  passive 
vibratory  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  become  less.  Even  after  a  considerable 
interval,  if  the  animal  be  excited,  it  is  attacked  with  severe  dyspnoea,  which  dis- 
appears only  when  the  animal  has  become  quiet  again.  Owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  foreign  bodies  are  apt  to  enter  the  trachea,  while  the  paralysis 
renders  difficult  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  swallowing  in  the  oesophageal 
region.     Broncho-pneumonia  may  be  produced.     [Effect  of  ether,  see  p.  663.] 

2,  pharyngeal  branches  of  vagus  ;  6,  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  3, 
su]>erior  laryngeal,  with  its  anastomoses,/,  with  the  sympathetic  and  its  division,  4,  into 
its  internal,  v,  and  external  branches,  e ;  5,  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal ;  au.,  auricular 
branch  of  vagus.  Cardiac  nerves : — g,  cardiac  branches  from  the  vagus  and  superior  laryn- 
geal ;  i,  h,  the  three  cardiac  branches  from  the  upper,  g,  middle,  .v,  and  lower,  y,  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ;  k,  ring  of  Vieussens ;  /,  cardiac  branch  from  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  ;  L,  lung  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  ;  r,  oesophageal 
plexus  ;  oo,  gastric  branches,  and  near  them  the  hepatic  branches,  n  ;  m,  coeliac^  plexus  ; 
at,  splanchnic  entering  former;  11,  accessory  nerve  sending  its  inner  branch  into  the 
gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus — its  outer  branch,  ac,  supplies  the  stern omastoid,  St  and 
«Cj,  and  the  trapezius,  Cc ;  0,  external  auditory  meatus  ;  Oh,  hyoid  bone  ;  K,  thyroid 
cartilage ;  T,  trachea  ;  H,  heart ;  P,  pulmonary  artery  ;  A  A,  aorta  ;  c,  right  carotid ; 
clt  left  carotid  ;  s  and  s„  right  and  left  subclavian  artery  ;  Z  Z,  diaphragm  ;  N,  kidney  ;  Nnt 
suprarenal  capsule ;  M,  stomach  ;  m,  spleen ;  L  Lt  lung  and  liver.  II.  ScJieme  of  the 
course  of  the  depressor  and  accelerans  in  Ote  eat. 
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C.  The  depressor  nerve,  which  in  the  rabbit  arises  by  one  branch  frotu  the 
superior  laryngeal,  and  usually  also  by  a  second  root  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus 
itself  [rims  down  the  neck  in  close  relation  with  the  vagus,  sympathetic,  and 
carotid  artery,  enters  the  thorax],  and  joins  the  cardiac  plexus  (fig.  524,  *c).  It  is 
an  afferent  nerve,  and  when  its  central  end  is  stimulated  [provided  ljoth  vagi  be 
divided],  it  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  vaso-niotor  centre,  and  thus  causes  a  fall 
of  the  blood-pressure  (hence  the  name  given  to  it  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  %  371,  II,), 
At  the  same  time,  [if  the  vagus  on  the  opposite  side  be 
intact],  its  stimulation  affects  the  cardto-inAibitorg  centre, 
and  thus  reflcxly  diminishes  the  number  of  heartbeats. 
[Its  stimulation  also  gives  rise  to  pain,  so  that  it  is  the 
sensory  nerve  of  the  heart.  If  in  a  rabbit  the  vagi  be 
divided  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  the  central  end  of 
the  depressor  nerve,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
nerves  near  the  carotid,  he  stimulated,  after  a  short  time 
there  is  no  alteration  of  the  heart-beats,  but  there  is  steady 
fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (fig.  119),  which  is  due  to  a  reflex 
inhibition  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  resulting  in  a  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen.  Of  course,  if  the  vagi 
be  intact,  there  is  a  reflex  inhibitory  effect  on  the  heart. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  depressor  comes  into  action  when  the 
heart  is  ovor-distended.  If  it  did,  of  course  the  blood-pres- 
sure would  lie  reduced  by  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the 
abdominal  blood- vessels.] 

The  depressor  nerve  is  present  in  the  cat  (S  370),  hedgehog  (Aulert, 
Haver),  rat  and  mouse  ;  in  the  horse  and  in  nun,  fibres  analogous  to 
the  depressor  re-enter  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  {Bernhardt,  Krtid- 
nuiiin).  Depressor  fibres  are  also  found  in  the  rabbit  in  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus  (Oraeh/eldt,  Suiting). 

7.  The  cardiac  branches  (fig.  523,  g,  I),  as  well  as  the 

cardiac  plexus,  have  been  described  in  g  57.     These  nerves 

contain  the  inhibitory  fibres  for  the  heart  (fig.  524,  ie — 

Fig.  5-24.  cardio-inhibitory — EdwardWtbtr,  November,  1845;  Budge, 

Bahama  of  the  cardiac  independently  in  May  1846),  also  sensory  fibres  for  the 

nerves  in  the  rabbit,    heart  [in  the  frog  (Budge),  and  partly  in  mammals  (Goltz)]. 

oblo^ta"'  mevulla   Lastly,  in  some    animals   the  heart  receives  some  of   the 

vagu"^*  sr.'  superior'    oeederaimg  fibres  through  the  trunk  of  the  vagus.     Feeble 

il,  inferior 'laryngeal;   stimulation  of  the  vagus  occasionally  causes  acceleration  of 

*-,  superior  cardiac  or    the  beats  of    the   heart  (Sehif).       [This    occurs  when    the 

depressor ;  ic,  inferior   vagUS  contuins  accelerator  fibres.]     In  an  animal  poisoned 

bibitory "h  heart"    w'tn  nicotin,  or   atropin,  which    paralyses    the    inhibitory 

fibres  of  the  vagus,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  followed  by 

acceleration   of   the  heart-beats  (Schiff,  Schmitdcbcrg)  [owing  to  the   unopposed 

action  of  any  accelerated  fibres  that  may  be  present  in  the  nerve,  e.g.,  of  the  frog]. 

8.  The  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  join  the  anterior  and  posterior 

pulmonary  plexuses.     The  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  gives  sensory  and  motor 

fibres  to  the  trachea,  and  runs  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  branches  of  the  bronchi 

into  the  lungs  (£).     The  posterior  plexus  is  formed  by  three  to  five  largo  branches 

from  the  vagus,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  together  with  branches  from 

the  lowest  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  fibres  from  the  cardiac  plexus, 

[It  also  receives  fibres  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 

sympathetic ;   and   through  the  latter  channels  the  voso-con stricter  fibres  reach 

the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  (g  371).]     The  plexuses  of  opposite  sides  exchange 

fibres,  and  branches  ore  given  off  which  accompany  the  bronchi  in  the  lungs. 
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Ganglia  occur  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  branches  in  the  frog  (Arnold,  W. 
Stirling)  [newt — W.  Stirling  ;  and  in  mammals  (Remak,  Egorow,  \V.  Stirling)],  in 
the  larynx  [Cock,  W.  Stirling],  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  [W.  Stirling,  Kan- 
darazki].  Branches  proceed  from  the  pulmonary  plexus  to  the  pericardium  and 
the  superior  vena  cava  (Lutchka,  Zurkerkandl). 

The  functions  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  are — (1)  they  supply 
motor  branches  to  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  whole  bronchial  system  (§  106); 
(2)  they  supply  a  small  part  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
(?)  (Schiff),  hut  by  far  the  largest  number  of  these  nerves  (?  all)  is  supplied  from 
the  connection  with  the  sympathetic*  (in  animals  from  the  upper  dorsal  ganglion) — 
(Rose  and  Bradford,  $  371,  A.  Fick,  Badoud,  Lichtheim) ;  (3)  they  supply  sensory 
(cough-exciting)  fibres  to  the  whole  bronchial  system,  and  to  the  lungs ;  (4)  they 
give  afferent  fibres,  which,  when  stimulated,  diminish  the  activity  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  and  thus  cause  a  fall  of  th<*  blood-pressure  during  forced  expiration  ; 
(5)  similar  fibres  which  act  upon  the  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart,  and  so 
influence  it  as  to  accelerate  the  pulse-beats  ($  369,  II.).  Simultaneous  stimulation 
of  4  and  5  niters  the  pulse  rhythm  (So)nnterbrodt) ;  (6)  they  also  contain  afferent 
fibres  from  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  dimnlate 
the  resjnratory  centre.  [These  fibres  are  continually  in  action],  ami  consequently 
section  of  l>oth  vagi  is  followed  by  diminution  of  the  number  of  respirations  ; 
the  respirations  become  at  the  same  time  deeper,  while  the  same  volume  of  air  is 
changed  (Valentin),  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  again  accelerates 
the  respirations  (Traube,  .7.  Rosenthal).  Thus,  laboured  and  difficult  respiration 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  influences  conveyed  by  these  fibres  which  excite 
the  respiratory  centre  reflexly  are  cut  off;  so  it  is  evident  that  centripetal  or  afferent 
impulses  proceeding  upwards  in  the  vagus  are  intimately  concerned  in  maintaining 
normal  reflex  respiration  ;  after  these  nerves  are  divided,  conditions  exciting  the 
respiratory  movement*  must  originate  directly,  especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
itself  (§  368). 

Pneumonia  after  Section  of  both  Vagi. — The  inflammation  which  follows  section  of  both 
vagi  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  observers  since  the  time  of  Valsalva,  Morgngni  (1740), 
ana  Legallois  (181*2).  In  attempting  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
following  considerations  : — (a)  Section  of  both  vagi  is  followed  by  loss  of  motor  power  in  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  lungs, 
provided  the  section  be  made  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves.  Hence,  the 
glottis  is  not  closed  during  swallowing,  nor  is  it  closed  reflexly  when  foreign  bodies  (saliva, 
particles  of  fowl,  irrespirable  gases)  enter  the  respiratory  passages.  Even  the  reflex  act  of  cough - 
tng,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  get  rid  of  the  offending  bodies,  is  abolished. 
Thus,  foreign  bodies  may  readily  enter  the  lungs,  and  this  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  (.esophagus,  the  food  remains  in  the  latter  for  a  time,  and 
may  therefore  easily  enter  the  larynx.  That  this  constitutes  one  important  factor  was  proved 
by  Traube,  who  found  that  the  pneumonia  was  prevented  when  he  caused  the  animals  to  respire 
by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the  trachea  through  an  aperture  in  the  neck.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  the  motor  recurrent  nerves  were  divided  and  the  (esophagus  ligatured,  so  that  in 
the  process  of  attempting  to  swallow,  food  must  necessarily  enter  the  respiratory  passages, 
"traumatic  pneumonia''  was  the  invariable  result  {Traube,  0.  Frey).  (b)  A  second  factor 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  laboured  and  difficult  respiration,  the  tuny.* 
become  surcharged  m'th  uhnxl,  because  during  the  long  time  that  the  thorax  is  distended,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  within  the  lungs  is  abnormally  low.  This  condition  of  congestion,  or  abnormal 
filling  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  blood,  is  followed  by  serous  exudation  (pulmonary  u'dema) 
and  even  by  exudation  of  blood  and  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  air-vesicles  [Frry).  This  same 
circumstance  favours  the  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  glottis  (§  3f>2,  b).  The  introduction 
of  a  trachea  cannula  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluids  and  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  It 
is  probable  that  a  jmrtial  fmralysis  of  the  pulmonary  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  concerned  in  the 
inflammation,  as  this  conduces  to  an  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  (c)  Lastly, 
it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  whether  trophic-  fibres  are  present  in  the  vagus,  which  may 
influence  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues.  According  to  Miehaelson,  the 
pneumonia  which  takes  place  immediately  after  section  of  the  vagi  occurs  especially  in  the  lower 
and  middle  lobes;  the  pneumonia  which  follows  section  of  the  recurrents  occurs  more  slowly \ 
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and  causes  catarrhal  inflammation,  especially  in  the  upper  lobes.  Rabbits,  as  a  rule,  die  within 
twenty-four  hours,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia ;  when  the  above-mentioned  precautions 
are  taken,  they  may  live  for  several  days.  Dogs  may  live  for  a  long  time.  If  the  9th,  10th,  and 
12th  nerves  he  torn  out  on  one  side  in  a  rabbit,  death  takes  place  from  pneumonia  (Griitihagcn). 
In  birds,  bilateral  section  of  the  vagi  is  not  followed  by  pneumonia  (Blainvillc,  Billroth), 
because  the  upper  larynx  remains  capable  of  closing  firmly — death  takes  place  in  eight  to  ten  days 
with  the  symptoms  of  inanition  {Einbrodt,  Zander,  v.  Anrep),  while  the  heart  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration  (Eichhorst),  and  so  do  the  liver,  stomach,  and  muscles  (r.  Anrcp).  According  to 
Wassilieff,  the  heart  shows  cloudy  swelling  and  slight  wax-like  degeneration.  Frogs,  which  at 
every  respiration  open  the  glottis,  and  close  it  during  the  pause,  die  of  asphyxia.  Section  of 
the  pulmonary  branches  has  no  injurious  effect  {Bidder),  [Unilateral  section  of  the  vagus  in 
rabbits  is  followed  within  forty-eight  hours  by  the  appearance  of  yellowish-white  spots  on  the 
myocardium,  especially  near  the  interventricular  septum,  on  the  papillary  muscles,  and 
along  the  furrows  for  the  coronary  arteries.  The  muscular  fibres  exhibit  retrogressive  changes, 
whereby  their  stria*  disappear ;  they  become  swollen  up  and  filled  with  albuminous  granules. 
After  eight  to  ten  days,  the  interstitial  tissue  of  these  foci  becomes  infiltrated  with  small  round 
granular  cells,  especially  near  the  blood-vessels.  At  a  later  stage  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  increases  in  amount,  and  the  muscle  atrophies.  No  effect  is  produced  by  section  of 
the  depressor  or  sympathetic,  and  Fantino  concludes  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  exert  a 
trophic  action  on  the  myocardium.] 

9.  The  oesophageal  plexus  (fig.  524:,  r)  is  formed  principally  by  branches  from 
the  vagus  above  the  inferior  laryngeal,  from  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  below  from 
the  trunk  itself.  This  plexus  supplies  the  oesophagus  with  motor  power  (§  156), 
the  sensibility  which  is  present  only  in  the  upper  part,  and  it  also  supplies  fibres 
capable  of  exciting  reflex  actions. 

10.  The  gastric  plexus  (oo)  consists  of  (a)  the  anterior  (left)  termination  of  the 
vagus,  which  supplies  fibres  to  the  oesophagus  and  courses  along  the  small  curvature, 
and  sends  a  few  fibres  through  the  portal  fissure  into  the  liver ;  (b)  the  posterior 
(right)  vagus,  after  giving  otf  a  few  fibres  to  the  oesophagus,  takes  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  gastric  plexus  to  which  (c)  sympathetic  fibres  are  added  at  the 
pylorus.  Section  of  the  vagi  is  followed  by  hyj)cr8emia  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  (Panum,  Pinrus),  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  digestion  (Bidder  and 
Schmidt),  even  when  it  is  performed  at  the  eardia  (Kritzler,  Schiff). 

After  bilateral  section  of  the  vagi  below  the  diaphragm,  the  animal  loses  flesh,  and  after  three 
months  or  so  there  are  inflammatory  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  pericellular 
proliferation  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  ultimately  death  takes  place. 

11.  About  two-thirds  of  the  right  vagus  on  the  stomach  joins  the  coeliac  plexus 
(m)  and  from  it  branches  accompany  the  arteries  to  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
duodenum,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules.  The  vagus  supplies  motor  fibres  to 
the  stomach,  which  belong  to  the  root  of  the  vagus  itself  and  not  to  the  accessorius 
(Stilting,  Bischqf).  The  gastric  branches  also  contain  afferent  fibres,  which,  when 
stimulated,  cause  reflexly  a  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145).  It  is  undetermined  whether 
they  also  cause  vomiting.  (For  the  effect  of  the  vagus  \\\m\  the  movements  of  the 
intestine  see  §  161).  According  to  some  observers,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is 
followed  by  movement  of  the  large  as  well  as  of  the  small  intestine  (Stilling, 
Kupffer,  C.  Ludwig,  Remak).  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  causes 
contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in  the  capsulae  and  trabecular  of  the  spleen 
(in  the  rabbit  and  dog,  §  103).  Stimulation  of  the  vagus  at  the  eardia  causes  in- 
crease in  the  secretion  of  urine  with  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels,  while  the  blood  of 
the  renal  vein  becomes  more  arterial  (CI.  Bernard).  According  to  Rossl>ach  and 
Quellhorst,  a  few  vaso-motor  fibres  are  supplied  by  the  vagus  to  the  abdominal 
organs,  whilst  the  greatest  number  comes  from  the  splanchnic. 

12.  Keflex  Effects  discharged  from  the  Vagus. — The  vagus  and  its  branches 
contain  fibres,  some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  already,  which  act  reflexly 
(afferent)  itpan  certain  nervous  mechanisms. 

(a)  On  the  vaso-motor  centre  there  act  (a)  pressor  fibres  (especially  in  both 
laryngeal  nerves)    whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  a  reflex  contraction  of  the 
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arterial  blood-cbanncds,  and  thus  cause  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressmv ;  (ft)  depressor 
fibres  (in  the  depressor  or  the  vagus  itself),  which  have  exactly  an  opi>osite  effect. 
(This  subject  is  specially  referred  to  under  the  head  of  the  Vam-motor  nerve- 
centre,  §  371). 

(b)  On  the  respiratory  centre  there  act  (a)  libros  (pulmonary  branches)  whose 
stimulation  is  followed  by  acceleration  of  the  respiration;  and  (/?)  inhibitory  fibres 
(in  both  laryngeal*),  whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  slowing  or  arrest  of  the  res- 
piration.    (See  Respirator n  centre,  g  .*WH.) 

(e)  On  the  cardio-inhibitory  system. — [When  the  rent nil  end  of  one  vagus  is 
stimulated,  provided  the  other  vagus  is  intact,  the  heart  may  be  arrested  refle.ely  in 
the  diastolic  phase.]  Mayer  and  Pribram  observed  that  sudden  distention  of  the 
stomach  caused  slowing  and  even  arrest  of  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure. 

(cf)  On  the  vomiting  centre. — This  centre  may  be  directed  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  the  vagus,  and,  a*  already  mentioned,  by  stimulation  of  many  afferent  fibres  in  the  vagus 

(§  158). 
(e)  On  the  pancreatic  secretion.— Stimulation  of  the  central  cud  of  the  vagus  is  followed  by 

arrest  of  this  secretion  (§171). 

(/)  According  to  CI.  Bernard,  there  are  fibres  present  in  the  pulmonary  nerves,  which,  when 
they  are  stimulated,  increase  retlcxly  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  perhaps  through  the 
hepatic  branches  of  the  vagus. 

Unequal  Excitability  of  the  branches  of  the  vagus.— The  various  branches  of  the  vagus  are 
not  all  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  excitability.  If  the  jxripheral  end  of  the  vagus  be 
stimulated  first  of  all  with  a  weak  stimulus,  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  first  affected,  and  after- 
wards the  heart  is  slowed  (Jlttther/onl).  If  the  central  end  Im;  stimulated  with  feeble  stimuli, 
the  "exci to- respiratory"  fibres  are  exhausted  l>efore  the  "  inhibi  to-respiratory  "  (Bnrkart), 
According  to  Steiner,  the  various  fibres  are  so  arranged  in  the  vagus  that  the  afferent  fibres  lie 
in  the  outer,  and  the  efferent  in  the  inner,  half  of  the  trunk,  in  the  cervical  region. 

Pathological. — Stimulation  or  paralysis  in  the  area  of  the  vagus  must  necessarily  present  a 
very  different  picture  according  as  the  affection  is  referred  to  the  whole  trunk  or  only  to  some 
of  its  branches,  or  whether  the  affection  is  unilateral  or  bilateral.  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  which  is  usually  of  central  or  intracranial  origin,  interferes  with  or  abolishes 
deglutition,  so  that  when  the  oesophagus  Incomes  filled  with  food  there  is  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  food  may  even  pass  into  the  nasal  cavities.  A  jwculiar  sonorous  gurgling  is  occasionally 
heard  in  the  relaxed  canal  (deglutatio  sonora).  In  incomplete  paralysis,  the  act  of  deglutition 
is  delayed  and  rendered  more  difficult,  while  large  mnsses  are  swallowed  more  easily  than  small 
ones.  Increased  contraction  and  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  (esophagus  are  referred  to  under  the 
phenomena  of  general  nervous  excitability  (§  18G). 

Spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  causes  s[»asmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  (Spasmus  glattidis). 
This  condition  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  children,  and  takes  place  in  paroxysms,  with  symptoms 
of  dyspno3a  and  crowing  inspiration  ;  if  the  case  be  very  severe,  there  may  be  muscular  con- 
tractions (of  the  eye,  jaw,  digits  &c).  The  symptoms  are  very  probably  due  to  the  reflex 
spasms  which  may  l>e  discharged  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  several  areas  (teeth,  intestine,  skin). 
The  impulse  is  conducted  along  the  sensory  nerves  proceeding  from  these  areas  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  it  causes  the  discharge  of  the  reflex  mechanism  which  produces  the  above- 
mentioned  results.  There  may  Ihj  spasm  of  the  dilators  of  the  glottis  and  other  laryngeal 
muscles  (Frantzef). 

Stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx,  as  is  well  known,  produces  coughing.  If 
the  stimulation  be  very  intense  as  in  whooping-cough,  the  fibres  lying  in  the  laryngeal  nerves, 
which  inhibit  the  respiratory  centre,  may  also  Ikj  stimulated  ;  the  number  of  respirations  is 
diminished,  and  ultimately  the  respiration  ceases,  the  diaphragm  being  relaxed  ;  while,  with 
the  most  intense  stimulation,  there  may  be  spasmodic  expiratory  arrest  of  the  respiration  with 
closure  of  the  glottis,  which  may  last  for  fifteen  seconds.  Paralysis  of  the.  laryngeal  nerves, 
which  causes  disturbances  of  speech,  has  been  referred  to  in  §  313.  In  bilateral  jwalysis  of  the 
recurrent  nerves ,  in  consequence  of  tension  upon  them  due  to  dilatation  of  the  aorta  and  the 
subclavian  artery,  a  considerable  amount  of  air  is  breathed  out,  owing  to  the  futile  efforts  which 
the  patient  makes  in  trying  to  speak  ;  expectoration  is  more  difficult,  while  violent  coughing  is 
impossible  (v.  Ziemssen).  Attacks  of  dyspnoea  occur  just  as  in  animals,  if  the  person  makes 
violent  efforts.  Some  observers  {Salter,  Bcrgson)  have  referred  the  paroxysms  of  nervous 
asthma,  which  last  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  constitute  asthma  bronchialc,  to 
stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  causing  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscle  (§ 
106).     Physical  investigation  during  the  paroxysms  reveals  nothing  but  the  existence  of  some 
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rhonchi  (§117).  If  this  condition  is  really  spasmodic  in  its  nature  (?  of  the  vessels),  it  must  be 
usually  of  a  reflex  character  ;  the  afferent  nerves  may  be  those  of  the  lung,  skin,  or  genitals  (in 
hysteria).  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  due  to  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  pulmonary  nerves 
(afferent),  which  excite  the  respiratory  centre  (exci to-respiratory). 

Stimulation  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  may  cause  attacks  of  temporary  suspension 
of  the  cardiac  contractions,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  great  depression  and  of 
impending  dissolution,  with  occasionally  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Attacks  of  this  sort 
may  be  produced  reflcxlyy  e.g. ,  by  stimulation  or  irritation  of  the  abdominal  organs  (as  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Goltz  of  tapping  the  intestines,  §  369,  II.).  Heimoch  and  Silbermanu  observed  slowing 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  children  suffering  from  gastric  irritation.  Similarly,  the  respiration 
may  be  affected  reflexly  through  the  vagus,  a  condition  described  by  Hennoch  as  asthma 
dyspepticum.  In  cases  of  intermittent  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus,  we  rarely 
rind  acceleration  of  the  pulse  above  160  [Megcl),  200  (Tiiczek,  L.  Langer);  even  240  pulse-beats 
per  minute  have  been  recorded  (Kuppcrt),  and  in  such  cases  the  beats  vary  much  in  rhythm 
and  force,  and  they  are  very  irregular.  These  cases  require  to  be  more  minutely  analysed,  as  it 
is  not  clear  how  much  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus  and  how  much  to  the  action  of  the 
accelerating  mechanism  of  the  heart.  Little  is  known  of  affections  of  the  intra-abdominal 
fibres  of  the  vagus.  It  seems  that  the  sensory  branches  of  the  stomach  do  not  come  from  the 
vagus.  If  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  or  its  centre  be  paralysed,  there  are  laboured,  deep,  slow 
respirations,  such  as  follow  the  section  of  both  vagi  (duttntann). 

353.  XI.  NERVUS  ACCESSORIUS  WILLISH.— Anatomical —This  nerve  arises  by  two 
completely  separate  roots  ;  one  from  the  acceaeorius  nucleus  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
(fig.  516,  11),  which  is  connected  with  the  vagus  nucleus  ;  while  the  other  root  arises  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  from  the  spinal  cord,  usually  between  the  5th  and  6th 
cervical  vertebra;  (fig.  520).  In  the  spinal  cord  its  fibres  can  be  traced  to  an  elongated  nucleus 
lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  cornu,  as  far  downwards  as  the  5th  cervical  vertebra.  Near 
the  jugular  foramen  both  portions  come  together,  but  do  not  exchange  fibres  (Holl)  ;  both  roots 
afterwards  separate  from  each  other  to  form  two  distinct  branches,  the  anterior  (inner),  which 
arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing  en  masse  into  the  plexus  gaugliiformis  vagi.  This 
branch  supplies  the  vagus  with  most  of  its  motor  fibres  (compare  §  352,  3),  and  also  its  cardio- 
inhibitory  fibres  (fig.  523).  [The  upper  cervical  mctameres  or  segments  give  origin  not  only  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  nerve-roots,  but  bcttcccn  these  roots  arise 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This  nerve  contains  large  medullated  nerve-fibres,  and 
fine  medullated  fibres  such  as  characterise  the  visceral  branches  of  the  thoracic  and  sacral  regions 
(§  356).  The  nerve  passes  by  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  then  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  branch.  All  the  large  fibres  pass  into  the  external  branch,  which,  along  with 
branches  from  the  cervical  plexus,  supply  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius.  The  internal  branch, 
composed  of  small  fibres,  passes  into  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus.  Gaskell 
therefore  regards  the  internal  branch  "  as  formed  by  the  rami  viscerales  of  the  upper  cervical 
and  vagus  nerves."  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres  arise  from 
the  cells  of  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke.  The  motor  fibres  to  the  trapezius  and 
sternomastoid  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  lateral  horn  of  grey  matter.] 

If  the  accessorius  bo  pulled  out  by  the  root  in  animals,  the  cardio-inhibitory 
fibres  undergo  degeneration.  If  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  be  stimulated  in  the  neck 
four  to  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  no  longer  arrested 
thereby  [owing  to  the  degeneration  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres]  ( Waller,  Schif, 
Dasz/rieiru'z,  Hcidenhain) ;  according  to  Heidenhain,  the  heart-beats  are  accelerated 
immediately  after  pulling  out  the  nerve. 

The  external  branch  arises  from  the  spinal  roots.  This  nerve  communicates 
with  the  sensory  branches  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  1st,  more  rarely  of  the  2nd 
cervical  nerve,  and  these  fibres  supply  sensibility  to  the  muscles ;  it  then  turns 
backwards  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  terminates  as  a  motor 
nerve  in  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  (fig.  523).  The  latter  muscle  usually 
receives  motor  fibres  also  from  the  cervical  plexus  (fig.  518). 

The  external  branch  communicates  with  several  cervical  nerves.  These  fibres  either  ]>artici- 
pate  in  the  innervation  of  the  above-named  muscles,  or  the  accessorius  returns  part  of  the 
sensory  fibres  supplied  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  two  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Pathological.  — Stimulation  of  the  outer  branch  causes  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  the  above- 
named  muscles,  usually  ou  one  side.  If  the  branch  to  the  sternomastoid  be  affected  alone,  the 
head  is  moved  with  each  clonic  spasm.  If  the  affection  be  bilateral,  the  spasm  usually  takes 
place  on  opposite  sides  alternately,  while  it  is  rare  to  have  it  on  both  sides  simultaneously.  la 
spasm  of  the  trapezius  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  aud  to  the  side.     Tonic  contraction  of  the 
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flexors  of  the  head  causes  the  characteristic  position  of  the  head  known  as  caput  obstipum 
(spasticuro)  or  wryneck.  In  paralysis  of  one  of  these  muscles,  the  head  is  drawn  towards  the 
sound  side  (torticollis  paralyticus).     Paralysis  of  the  trapezius  is  usually  only  partial. 

Paralysis  of  the  whole  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory  (usually  caused  by  central  conditions), 
besides  causing  paralysis  of  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius,  also  paralyses  the  motor  branches 
of  the  vagus  already  referred  to  (Erb,  Friinkcl). 

854.  XH.  NEBVTJS  HYPOGLOSSU8.— Anatomical.— It  arises  from  two  large-called  nuclei 
within  the  lowest  part  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  one  adjoining  small -celled  nucleus  (Roller), 
while  additional  fibres  oome  from  the  brain  (§  378),  and  also  perhaps  from  the  olive  (fig.  516,  12, 
520).  It  8 p rings  by  10  to  15  twigs  in  a  line  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve  (fig.  516, 
IX.).     In  its  development  part  of  the  hypoglossal  behaves  as  a  spinal  nerve  (Froricp). 

Function. — It  is  motor  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  including  the 
geniohyoid  and  thyrohyoid. 

Connection*. — The  trunk  of  the  hypoglossal  is  connected  with — (1)  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  symjxitlietic,  which  supplies  it  with  vaso-inotor  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tongue.  After  section  of  the  hypoglossal  and  lingual  nerves,  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
tongue  becomes  red  and  congested  (Schiff).  (2)  There  is  also  a  branch  from  the  plexus  ganglii- 
fonuis  vagi,  its  small  lingual  branch  to  the  commencement  of  the  hypoglossal  arch.  These 
fibres  supply  the  hypoglossal  with  sensory  fibres  for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  for  even  after 
section  of  the  lingual  the  tongue  still  possesses  dull  sensibility.  It  is  uncertain  whether  fibres 
with  a  similar  function  are  partly  derived  from  the  cervical  nerves  or  from  the  anastomosis 
which  takes  place  with  the  lingual.  (3)  It  is  united  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves  by  means 
of  the  loops  known  as  the  ansa  hypoglossi.  These  connecting  fibres  run  in  the  descendens  noni 
to  the  sternohyoid,  omohyoid,  and  sternothyroid.  Cervical  fibres  do  not,  as  a  rule,  enter  the 
tongue  ;  stimulation  of  the  root  of  the  hypoglossal  acts  upon  the  above-named  muscles  only 
very  rarely  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  (Volkmann).  [Beevor  and  Horsley  find  that  the  motor 
fibres  which  pass  rid  the  hypoglossal  to  innervate  the  muscles  that  depress  the  hyoid  bone,  are 
derived  from  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves.]    (Compare  §  297,  3,  and  §  336,  III.). 

Bilateral  section  of  the  nerve  causes  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 
Dogs  can  no  longer  lap,  they  bite  the  flaccid  tongue.  Frogs,  which  seize  their 
prey  with  the  tongue,  must  starve ;  when  the  tongue  hangs  from  the  mouth,  it 
must  prevent  the  closure  of  the  mouth,  so  that  these  animals  must  die  from 
asphyxia,  as  air  is  pumped  into  the  lungs  only  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

Pathological — Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  (glossoplegia),  which  is  usually  central  in  its 
origin,  causes  disturbance  of  speech  (§  319).  [In  unilateral  palsy,  the  tongue  lies  in  the  mouth 
in  its  normal  position,  but  the  base  is  more  prominent  on  the  paralysed  side.  When  the 
tongue  is  protruded,  it  passes  to  the  sound  side  by  the  genio-hyoglossus  (§  155).]  Paralysis  of 
the  tongue  also  interferes  with  mastication,  the  formation  of  the  bolus  in  the  mouth,  and  degluti- 
tion in  the  mouth.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  movements  of  the  tongue,  taste  is  imperfect,  and 
the  singing  of  high  notes  and  the  falsetto  voice,  which  require  certain  positions  of  the  tongue, 
appear  to  be  impossible  (Bcnnaii). 

Spasm  of  the  tongue,  which  causes  aphthongia  (§  318),  is  usually  reflex  in  its  origin,  and  is 
extremely  rare.  Idiopathic  cases  of  spasm  of  the  tongue  have  been  described  ;  the  seat  of  the 
irritation  lay  either  in  the  cortex  cerebri  or  in  the  oblongata  (Berger,  E.  Rcmak).  For  Pseudo- 
motor  Action,  §  349. 

355.  THE  SPINAL  NERVES.— Anatomical.— The  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  arise  by  means  of  a  [superior,  gangliated]  posterior  root  (consisting  of  a 
few  large  rounded  bundles),  from  the  sulcus  between  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  means  of  an  [inferior,  non-gangliated]  anterior 
root  (consisting  of  numerous  fine  flat  strands),  from  the  furrow  between  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns  (fig.  525).  The  posterior  roots,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1st  cervical  nerve,  are  the  larger.  Occasionally  the  roots  on  opposite  sides  are 
not  symmetrical ;  one  or  other  root,  or  even  a  whole  nerve,  may  be  absent  from 
the  dorsal  region  (Adamkieicicz).  On  the  posterior  root  is  the  spindle-shaped 
spinal  ganglion  (§321,  II.,  3),  which  is  occasionally  double  on  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves.  Beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  unite  to  form  within  the  spinal 
canal  the  mixed  trunk  of  a  spinal  nerve.  The  brandies  of  the  nerve-trunk 
invariably  contain  fibres  coming  from  both  roots.  The  number  of  fibres  in  the 
nerve-trunk  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  two  roots ;  hence,  we  must  conclude  that 
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the  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  ganglion  are  intercalated  in  the  course  of  the  afferent 
filii'L'S  (Guttle  aiuf  Birgr). 

Varieties. — The  spinal  ganglion  is  sometimes  double,  and  rin-ording  in  Jlyrll,  isolated 
ganglionic  rolls  frequently  occur  in  tho  posterior  root,  between  l li ._■  ganglion  mill  the  cord  ; 
[and  they  also  occur  in  the  anterior  roots).  Occasionally  the  routs  arc  somewhat  nusym  metrical 
on  opposite  allies  ;  in  the  dorsal  ]art  one  or  other,  or  both  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve,  are  some- 
times absent. 

[Morphology  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  and  Limb-Plexuses, — A  typical  segmental  spinal  nerve 
(fig.  625)  divides,  after  its  formation,  into  three  parts-,  a  dorsal  branch,  or  superior  primary 
division,  distributed  to  the  lack,  ri  aomalic  brunch,  or  interior  pi  itiiary  division,  supplying  the 
body-wall  or  limbs  ;  and  a  splanchnic  or  visceral  branch,  or  minus  cummiinicaus,  connected 
with  the  sympathetic  gangliiitod  cord,  ami  distributed  to  the  huge  vessels  ami  viscera.  The 
somatic  branch  is  the  largest,  and  is  generally,  by  human  anatomists,  spoken  of  as  the  "anterior 
primary  division."  In  the  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar  legions  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  is 
simple.  It  divides  into  an  external  (or  lateral)  branch,  and  an  interns]  (or  anterior)  branch, 
which  supply  respectively  the  lateral  anil  anterior  portions  of  tin:  ttn.r.i.  dc  run!  abdominal  walls.] 

[Ill  the  region  nf  the  nek,   rind  in  relation   to    the  limbs,    the  airangeniHHt  of  the  somatic 
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plexuses.  In  the  embryo,  however,  the 
iliatribution  of  the  nerves  is  simpler,  and 
a  ■■■  ■! hi ■  1 1 1.-.  -ii  can  be  made  both  with 
the  adult  arrangement,  and  with  the 
typical  neivo  as  sum  iu  tho  thoracic 
region.  In  the  embryo,  the  neck  as 
such  does  not  exist,  and  the  upper 
limb  sprouts  out  directly  beyond  the 
segmented  visceral  arches.  In  this 
state  the  somatic  branch  is  distributed 
as  in  the  thoracic  region  :  the  nerve 
divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal 
branch,  distributed  to  the  side  and 
front  of  tho  corresponding  part  of  the 
arches  in  tho  neck,  in  the  regions  where 
the  limbs  are  appealing  its  two  flattened 
buds  from  the  ventrolateral  aspect  ct 
the  liody.  The  somatic  branch  sweeps 
round  into  the  blastema  forming  the 
limb,  and  divides  into  its  two  branches, 
external  and  internal,  or  dorsal  and 
ventral,  whtr.li  arc  distributed  to  tho 
outer  (dorsal)  and  inner  (ventral)  sur- 
faces, respectively,  of  the  primitive 
limb.  At  this  time  the  cartilaginous 
d  muscular  elements  of  the  limb  havo 
t  become  differentiated,  While  tins 
._  occurring  the  dorse!  ami  ventral  parts 
of  tho  somatic  branches  of  tin'  nerves  enleriiig  lln  limb  unite  with  adjacent  dorsal  and  ventral 
branches,  in  various  conibiiiati.. us.  so  as  to  produce  the  limb-plexuses.  Tho  nerves  resulting 
from  these  cotubiii.it  ions  an-  distributed  [o  the  primitive,  dorsal,  and  ve  lit  nil  surfaces  of  tho  limbs. 
Thus,  tho  plexuses  are  formed,  and  the  |-ori|'licr,il  distribution  of  tho  nerves  has  taken  place 
before  tho  period  of  flexion  and  angulation  of  the  limbs.  These  processes  mark  the  conditions 
in  the  adult ;  hut  even  then  it  is  easy  to  make  out  that  the  nerves  in  the  upper  limb  derived 
from  the  posterior  (dorsal)  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  supply  the  .scapular  region,  extensor 
surface  of  the  at  in  and  lor,  -ami,  ami  the  hack  of  lln-  hand,-  parts  which  are  derived  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  primitive  limb  ;  while  the  iii-rves  produced  from  I  ho  anterior  (ventral)  cords 
supply  the  pectoral  region,  front  of  the  aim,  fore-ann,  and  hand,— littrta  representing  the 
primitive  ventral  surface.] 

[In  the  lower  limb,  the  nerves  derived  from  ti  union  of  the  posterior  brain -h.-s  are  the  external 
cutaneous,  anterior  crui-.il,  gbitc.il,  and  o\[,-mal  popliteal.  These  supply  the  iliac  surfaces,  tho 
front  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot, — belonging  to  the  primitive  dorsal  surface  of  the  limb. 
The  nerves  formed  by  the  union  of  anterior  branches,  goiiitoorural.  obturator,  and  internal 
popliteal,  in  like  manner  supply  tho  parts  of  tin-  limb  corresponding  to  the  ventral  surface,- 
the  inner  side  and  back  of  the  thigh,  *' 
Falersoii). 

J  Structure  of  a  Spinal  Ganglion. — The  ganglion  is  invested  by  a  thin,  firmly 
icrent  sheath  of  connective- tissue,  which  sends  processes  into  tho  swelling,  nnd 


Diagram  of  a  spinal  nerve  ;  C,  spinal  cord  ;  p, 
posterior  and  anterior  roots:  SI'li,  1PD,  superic 
inferior  primary  divisions  ;  d  r,  dorsal  and  ventral 
branches  ;  «-,  sympathetic  root  (flaw). 


,  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  tho  sole  of  the  foot  {A,  it. 
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continuous  with  the  sheaths  of  the  n 
,  e).     In  mammals,  e.g.,  rabbit, 


e  entering  and  leaving  the  ganglion  (fig. 

longitudinal  section  of  such  a  ganglion 
exhibits  the  cells  arranged  in  groups,  with  strands  of  nerve-fibres  coursing  longi- 
tudinally between  them  (fig.  526,  a,  b).  The  nerve-cells  arc  usually  globular  in  form, 
with  a  distinct  capsule  lined  with  epithelium,  and  the  cell-substance  itself  contains 
a  well-defined  nucleus  with  a  nuclear  envelope  and  a  nucleolus  (fig.  527).  The 
capsule  of  the  cell  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  Schwann  of  a  nerve-fibre.  The 
exact  relation  between  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  nerve-cells  is  difficult  to  establish, 
but  it  is  probable  that  each 


rve-cell  i 


c-fibre,  i 


uiected 
,  they  are 
unipolar.  In  the  spinal 
ganglia  of  the  vertebrates 
above  fishes,  and  also  in  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  cells  are 
found  with  a  single  process 
or  fibre  attached  to  them,  the 
nerve-fibre  process  not  unfre- 
quently  coiling  a  few  times 
within  tlio  cuieulc.  This 
process,  after  emerging  from 
the  capsule,  becomes  coated 
with  myelin,  and  usually  soon 
divides  at  a  node  of  Ranvier 
(fig.  527,  e).  Ram 
first  observed  this  arrange- 
ment, describes  it  as  a  T- 
shaped  fibre.  These  nerve- 
cells  with  T-shaped  fibres 
have  been  observed  iu  the 
spinal  ganglia  of  all  verte- 
brates above  fishes,  in  the 
Gasserian  and  geniculate 
ganglia,  as  well  as  in  the 
jugular  and  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  vagus.     In  fishes,  the 

nerve-cells     of     the     spinal  Fig-  52fl- 

ganglia  are  bipolar  (fig.  446,    Longitudinal  section  of  a  spinal  gang- 

4).     There  is  a  rich  plexus       l'°n.     a,    nervo  ■  fibre ;    l    

of  capillaries  in  these  ganglia,       ce,ls '  '•  caPsule- 

and  each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  meshwork  of  capillaries,  which  never  penetrate 

the  cell  capsules.] 

Bell's  Law.— Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  (1811)  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  motor,  the  posterior  are  sensory. 

Becurrent  Sensibility.— Magcndic  discovered  (1822)  the  remarkable  fact  that 
sensory  fibres  are  also  present  in  the  anterior  roots,  so  that  their  stimulation  causes 
pain.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  anterior  root  after 
the  two  roots  have  joined,  and  these  fibres  run  in  the  anterior  root  in  a  centripetal 
direction  {Schiff,  01.  Bernard).  The  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  abolished  at 
once  by  section  of  the  posterior  root.  This  condition  is  called  "  recurrent  sensibility  " 
of  the  anterior  root.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  abolished,  so  is 
the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  root. 
A  long  time  after  section  of  the  anterior,  and  when  the  degeneration  phenomena 
have  had  time  to  develop  (§  325),  a  few  non-degenerated  sensory  fibres  are  always 
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to  lw  found  in  the  central  stump  (Sc/iiff,  Vvlpian).  Schiff  found  that  in  cases 
where  the  motor  fibres  had  undergone  degeneration,  there  were  nlwaya  non- 
degenerated  fibres  to  be  found  in  the  anterior  root,  which  passed  into  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  corf.  The  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  motor  root,  cither  at  the  angle 
of  union  of  the  roots,  or  in  the  plexus,  or  in  the  region  of  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions. Sensory  fibres  enter  many  of  the  branches  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  at 
their  periphery,  and  afterwards  run  in  a  centripetal  direction  (p.  737).  Even 
into  the  trunks  of  wnmry  nerves,  sensory  branches  of  other  sensory  nerves  may 
A  U  enter.     This  explains  the  remarkable  obser- 

vation, that  after  section  of  a  nerve  trunk 
(e.g.,  the  median),  its  peripheral  terminations 
still  retain  their  sensibility  (Arloing  and 
Tripitr).  The  tissue  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  like  most  other  tissues  of  the 
Ixxly,  is  provided  with  sensory  nerves  (Jfervi 
nti-varvm,  p.  654). 

[It  does  not  follow  that  taction  of  a  peripheral 
cutaneous  nerve  will  cause  mwsthesia  in  the  part 
to  which  it  is  distributed  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be 
divided  without  giving  rise  to  complete  Kinesthesia 
in  any  part  or  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  sensory 
branches  of  the  nerve,  and  even  if  there  be  Partial 
or  complete  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  it  is  much  less  in 
extent  than  corresponds  to  the  anatomical  area  of 
distribution.  The  antesthetic  area  tends  to  become 
smaller  in  extent  (Bau).  Thus,  there  is  not  com- 
plete independence  in  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves.  These  results  are  explained  by  the  anas- 
tomosis between  branches  of  nerves,  the  exchange  of 
fibres  in  the  terminal  networks,  while  some  sensory 
fibres  enter  the  peripheral  parts  of  a  nerve  and  run 
centripetallv,  perhaps  being  distributed  to  the  skin 
and  conferring  recurrent  sensibility  on  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  nerve.] 

Deduction   from    Bell's    Law. — Careful 
observations  of  the  effects  of  section  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (Afagendie,  1822), 
as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the  reflex  relation 
of  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  roots  to 
noftoe  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  the  anterior    constituting  reflex  movements 
,   Dorsal  sorface-Jw,  supra-    ^.^    //q//j    Joha^Mi    MiiO.tr,    1832), 
,   enable  us  to   deduce  the  following  conclu- 
'   aions  from  Bell's  law: — 1.  At  the  moment 
,       i,  median  cutaneous  ;  7  rf,   0f  aectjon  of  the  anterior  root  there  is  a  con- 
Si  "median?'   B   volar s™'-    faction  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  this  root 
-    ■    ■         -  2.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  sensation  of 

;  pain  due  to  the  "  recurrent  sensibility."  3. 
1  After  the  section,  the  corresponding  muteUt 
are  paralysed.  4.  Stimulation  of  the  peri- 
pheral trunk  of  the  anterior  root  (immediately  after  the  operation)  causes  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  eventually  pain,  owing  to  the  recurrent  sensibility.  5.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  is  without  efeet.  6.  The  sensibility  of  the  paralysed  parte 
is  retained  completely.  At  the  moment  of  section  of  the  posterior  root,  there  is 
severe  pain.  8.  At  the  same  time  movements  are  discharged  reflexly.  9.  After 
the  section,  all  parts  supplied  by  the  divided  roots  are  devoid  of  sensibility.  10. 
Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  trunk  of  the  divided  nerve  is  without  effect.     11. 


Fig.  528. 
Distribution  of  the  cutaneous  ui 


B,  volar 

face — 7    sc,    supra- clavicular  ;    3 
axillary  ;    '<  and,   internal 
4  el,  lateral  cutaneous  ;  Sen 
medial ;  G  me,  median ;  7  u,  ulnar. 
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Stimulation  of  the  central  end  causes  pain  and  reflex  movements.  12.  The  central 
end  ultimately  degenerates.  13.  Movement  is  retained  completely  in  the  paralysed 
parts,  e.g.,  in  the  extremities. 

The  ultimate  effects,  known  as  Wallerian  degeneration,  which  follow  section 
of  the  nerve  or  its  roots,  are  referred  to  in  § 
325.  Recently,  Joseph  has  slightly  modified 
the  statements  of  Waller  on  the  degeneration 
in  the  posterior  roots.  According  to  him, 
the  spinal  ganglion  is  the  nutritive  centre 
for  hy  far  the  largest  number  of  the  fibres 
of  this  root;  but  individual  fibres  traverse 
the  ganglion  without  forming  connections 
with  its  cells,  so  that  the  nutritive  or  trophic 
centre  for  this  small  number  of  nerve-fibres 
is  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Inco-oxdinated  Movement!  of  Insensible  limbs. 
— After  section  of  the  posterior  roots,  e.g.,  of  the 
nerves  for  the  posterior  extremities,  the  muscles 
retain  their  movements,  nevertheless  there  are 
characteristic  disturbances  of  their  motor  power. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
the  animal  executes  its  movement — it  has  lost  to 
a  large  extent  its  harmony  and  elegance  of  motion. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  and  skin,  the 
animal  is  no  longer  conscious  of  the  resistance 
which  is  opposed  to  its  movements.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  muscular  energy  necessary  for  any  par- 
ticular effort  cannot  be  accurately  graduated. 
Animals  which  have  lost  the  sensibility  of  their 
extremities  often  allow  their  limbs  to  lie  in  ab- 
normal positions,  such  as  a  healthy  animal  would 
not  tolerate.  In  man  also,  when  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  degenerated,  there 
are  ataxic  phenomena  (§  364,  3). 

Increased  Excitability.— Harless(  1858),  Ludwig, 
and  Cyon  (controverted  by  v.  Bezold,  Uspensky, 
Griinhagen,  and  G.  Heidenhain)  observed  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  more  excitable  as  long  as  the  pos- 
terior roots  remain  intact  and  are  sensitive,  and 
that  their  excitability  is  diminished  as  soon  as  the 
posterior  roots  are  divided.  In  order  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  we  must  assume  that,  in  tne  intact 
body,  a  series  of  gentle  impulses  (impressions  of 
touch,  temperature,  position  of  limbs,  Ac.)  are 
continuously  streaming  through  the  posterior  roots 
to  the  spinal  cord,  where  they  are  transferred  to 
the  motor  roots,  so  that  a  less  stimulus  is  required 
to  excite  the  anterior  roots  than  when  these  reflex 
impulses  of  the  posterior  root,  which  increase  the 
excitability,  are  absent.  Clearly,  a  less  stimulus 
will  be  required  to  excite  a  nerve  already  in  a  gentle 
state  of  excitement  than  in  the  case  of  a  fibre  which 
is  not  so  excited.  In  the  former  case,  the  discharg- 
ing stimulus  becomes  as  it  were  superposed  on  the 
excitement  already  present     (Compare  §  302.) 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
supply  efferent  fibres  to — 

1.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities. 

Every  muscle  always  receives  its  motor  fibres  from  several  anterior  roots  (not  from  a  single 
nerve-root).     Houce,  every  root  supplies  branches  to  a  particular  group  of  muscles  (Prayrcr, 


Fig.  529. 

Distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
leg  (after  ffcnle).  A,  Anterior  surface — 
1,  crural  nerve  ;  2,  external  lateral  cuta- 
neous ;  8,  ilio-inguinal ;  4,  lum bo- 
inguinal  ;  5,  external-spermatic  ;  6,  pos- 
terior cutaneous  ;  7,  obturator  ;  8,  great 
saphenous;  9,  communicating  peroneal ; 
1 0,  superficial  peroneal ;  1 1 ,  deep  peroneal ; 
12,  communicating  tibial.  B,  Posterior 
surface — 1,  posterior  cutaneous  ;  2,  ex- 
ternal femoral  cutaneous  ;  3,  obturator  ; 

4,  median  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  ; 

5,  communicating  peroneal;  6,  great 
saphenous  ;  7,  communicating  tibial ; 
8,  plantar  cutaneous  ;  9,  median  plantar; 
10,  lateral  plantar. 


7 $6  FUNCTIONS  OF  SPINAL   NERVE-ROOTS.  [S6C.  355. 

P.  Bert,  G(ul).  The  experiments  of  Ferrier  and  Yeo  show  that  stimulation  of  each  of  the 
anterior  roots  in  apes  (brachial  and  lumbo-sacral  plexuses)  caused  a  complex  co-ordinated 
movement.  Section  of  one  root  did  not  cause  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in 
these  co-ordinated  movements,  although  the  force  of  the  movement  was  impaired.  These 
experiments  confirm  the  results  of  clinical  observation  on  man.  The  fibres  for  groups  of 
muscles  of  different  functions  {e.g.,  for  flexors,  extensors)  arise  from  special  limited  areas  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord  are  great  centres  for 
highly  co-ordinated  muscular  movements. 

2.  The  anterior  roots  also  supply  motor  fibres  for  a  number  of  organs  provided 
with  smooth  muscular  fibres,  e.g.,  the  bladder  (§  280),  ureter,  uterus.  [These  are 
the  viscero-motor  nerves  of  Gaskell,  and  from  them  come  also  viscero-inhibitory 
nerves.1 

3.  Motor  fibres  for  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  vaso- 
motor, vaso-constrictor,  or  vaso-hypertonic  nerves  [also  accelerator  or  augmentor 
nerves  of  the  heart].  They  run  in  the  sympathetic  for  a  part  of  their  course 
(§371). 

4.  Inhibitory  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels.  These  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
They  are  also  called  vaso-dilator  or  vaso-hypotonic  nerves  (§372).  [The  spinal  cord 
also  supplies  inhibitory  nerves  for  the  heart,  which  leave  the  spinal  axis  in  the 
vagusj 

5.  Secretory  fibres  for  the  sweat-glands  of  the  skin  (§  289).  For  a  part  of  their 
course  they  run  in  the  sympathetic. 

6.  Trophic  fibres  of  the  tissues  (§  342,  I.,  c). 

The  posterior  roots  contain  all  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  and  the  internal 
tissues,  except  the  front  part  of  the  head,  face,  and  the  internal  part  of  the  head. 
They  also  contain  the  tactile  nerves  for  the  areas  of  the  skin  already  mentioned. 
Stimuli  which  discharge  reflex  movements  are  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord  through 
the  posterior  roots.  The  sensory  fibres  of  a  mixed  nerve-trunk  supply  the  cutaneous 
area,  which  is  moved  by  those  muscles  (or  which  covers  those  muscles)  to  which 
the  same  branch  supplies  the  motor  fibres.  The  special  distribution  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  of  the  body  belongs  to  anatomy  (figs.  518,  519,  528,  529). 

[Physiology  of  the  Limb-Plexuses. — The  idea  that  the  nerve-strands  become  rearranged  in  the 
limb- plexuses  so  as  to  connect  nerves  derived  from  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  with 
particular  groups  of  muscles,  in  order  to  allow  of  "co-ordination  of  muscular  action,"  does  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  more  extended  observation.  Herringham  has  shown  by  dissection  (and 
the  same  is  seen  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation)  that  a  given  muscle  or  part  of  a 
muscle,  and  a  given  spot  of  skin,  are  supplied  by  particular  branches  of  individual  spinal  nerves 
proceeding  directly  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  reason  that  the  plexuses  exist  is,  apparently,  not 
a  physiological  one.  Co-ordination  cannot  be  effected  in  the  plexus,  where  the  axis-cylinder 
of  the  nerves  do  not  divide ;  but  only  in  the  spinal  cord  and  central  nervous  system,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  nerve-cells.  The  existence  of  the  plexuses  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
embryologically  the  limb  consists  of  a  flattened  lappet,  or  bud,  derived  from  certain  somites,  but 
at  first  presenting  no  signs  of  segmentation,  with  a  preaxial  and  a  postaxial  border,  and  outer 
(dorsal)  and  inner  (ventral)  surfaces  of  skin,  covering  a  double  layer  of  muscle  on  each  surface. 
The  dorsal  and  ventral  branches  of  the  nerves  supply  these  respective  surfaces  ;  and  after  the 
nerves  have  grown  out,  the  simple  muscular  strata  become  split  up  into  individual  muscles, 
which  contain  elements  derived  from  one  or  more  segments  represented  in  the  primitive  limb. 
Each  nerve  is  segmental,  and,  therefore,  supplies  a  muscle  derived,  for  example,  from  the 
elements  of  two  segments  ;  the  nerve  of  distribution  must  contain  corresponding  parts  of  two 
segmental  nerves.  The  plexuses  appear,  therefore,  from  an  embryological  cause,  and  have  no 
direct  physiological  significance  {A.  M.  Patcrson).] 

356.  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVE.  —  [Anatomical  —  The  sympathetic 
nervous  system  contains  a  large  number  of  non-medullatetl  or  Remak's  fibres,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  pnd  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  inter-ganglionic  fibres.  The  typical  distribution  obtains 
in  the  thoracic  region,  where  the  lateral  or  vertebral  ganglia  lie  close  on  the  verte- 
brae. In  front  of  this  is  a  second  series  of  ganglia,  which  do  not  form  a  double  line, 
but  are  connected  with  the  former  and  with  each  other.     They  are  the  pre-vertebral 
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or  collateral  ganglia,  e.g.,  semilunar,  inferior  mesenteric,  &c,  the  nerves  connecting 
them  with  the  former  1>eing  called  rami  effereutcs.  From  these  ganglia  fibres  pro- 
ceed to  connect  tliem  with  ganglia  lying  in  or  about  tissues  or  organs — the  terminal 
ganglia  (Gat fall}.] 

[Each  spinal  nerve  in  this  region  is  coiuiected  with  its  corresponding  sympathetic 
ganglion  by  the  ramus  communicans, 
which  is  formed  by  fibres  both  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  a 
spinal  nerve.  It  corresponds  to  the 
visceral  nerve  of  the  morphologixt,  and 
is  composed  of  two  parts — a  white  and 
a  grey  ramus.  The  white  ramus  is 
composed  entirely  of  tnedullated 
fibres,  and  coming  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve, 
passes  into  the  lateral  and  collateral 
ganglia.  These  white  mint  occur  in 
the  dog  only  from  the  2nd  thoracic 
to  the  2nd  lumbar  nerve  (fig.  530). 
Above  and  lielow  this  the  rami  are  nil 
grey  and  composed  of  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres  (Uadfdl).] 

(In  man,  tlie  upper  four  rami  communi- 
eantos  from  the  lour  upper  cervical  nerves 
all  join  tlie  superior  cervical  ganglion  (lis. 
517,  O  g,  »),  the  5th  and  6th  join  tho  middle 
cervical,  tho  7th  and  8th  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion.  The  lowest  pair  of  ganglia  are 
generally  united  by  n  loop  on  tlie  frant  of 
the  first  coccygeal  vertebra,  anil  they  lie  tu 
relation  with  the  coccygeal  ganglion.} 

[Cephalic  Portion. — Aa  the  sympathetic: 
ascends  to  the  head  it  forms  connections 
with  many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  then 
ia  a  free  exchange  or  fibres  between  these 
nerves.  (The  function  and  significance  of 
these  exchanges  are  referred  to  under  the 
physiology  of  the  cranial  nerves).] 

[Dona]  and  Abdominal  Portion. — Nume- 
rous fibres  pass  from  these  jiarts  chiefly  to 
tlie  thoracic  and  abdominal  tacilia,  where    | 
they  form  large  ganglia  ted  plexuses,  from    ^ 
which  functionally  different    fibres   proceed    £ 
to  the  different  organs.  ]  s 

[In  the  dog,  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  0th    % 
thoracic  pass  upwards  into  the  cervical  sym-   \ 

Sithetic,  those  in  the  dorsal  region   being    * 
irected  downwards  from  the  lateral  ganglia   4  ; 
to   form  the   splanchnica   (fig.  530).     The   ?  | 
grey   nou-medn listed    nerve-fibres  of   each    3   f  j 
grey  ramus  are  connected  with  the  cells  of    £  «  •«■ 

its  ganglion  (lateral)  ;  the  fibres  do  not  go   £  g 

beyond  the  ganglion,  but  really  run  to  the    3 

corresponding  spinal  nerve  to  ramify  in  the   5 

sheaths  of  the  nerves,  the  connective- tissue  on   2 
the  vertebra?  and  the  dura  mater,  and  perhaps 
the  other  spinal  membranes ;  no  that,  accord- 
ing to  Gaskell,  uo  non-medullated  uerves  leave  the  central  ncrvo 
roots.     Thus,  the  white  rami  conimiinicantes alone  constitute  the  __... 
logist,  and  all  the  visceral  nerves  passing  out  from  the  central  nerve 
thetic  system  pass  out  by  then  alone.     AH  the  nerves  in  the  white 
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(IS  n  to  27  n)  and  medullated,  while  the  true 
The  small,  white  fibres  can  be  traced  upwards  I 
ganglion,  nnd  ill  the  thorax  over  the  lateral  ganglia  to  form  the  snlanchnics  into  the  collateral 
ganglia,  beyond  which  they  cease  to  be  medullated.  By  the  2ml  and  3rd  sacral  nerves  some 
Huron  of  smallest  calibre  issue  to  form  the  nervl  erigentes,  which  pass  over  and  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  lateral  ganglia,  but  enter  the  hypogastric  plexus,  whence  they  send  branches 
upwards  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  and  downwards  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  generative 
organs.     Gaskclt  proposes  to  call  them  the  pelvic  splanchnic  nerves  (fig.  530).] 

[In  the  cervical  region  there  is  no  white  ramus,  and  the  nerve-roots  contain  no  nerve-fibres 
of  small  calibre.  But  in  this  region  rises  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  between  the  anterior  antl 
posterior  roots.  It  contains  small  and  large  nerve-fibres  ;  the  former  pass  into  the  internal 
division  of  this  nerve  and  join  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  while  the  large  motor 
fibres  form  its  external  branch  and  supply  the  sternomsstoid  and  trapezius  muscles.] 

[All  the  vaso-motor  nerves  arise  in  the  ceiitr-.il  nervous  system,  and  they  leave 
the  spinal  con]  as  the  finest  medullated  fibres  in  the 
anterior  roots  of  nil  the  spinnl  nerves  between  the 
2nd  thoracic  and  2nd  lumbar  ((log)  "  along  the  cor- 
responding minus  visceral  is,  enter  the  lateral  or  main 
sympathetic  chain  of  ganglia,  where  they  become 
nrai-medu Hated,  and  are  thence  distributed  either 
directly  or  after  communication  with  other  ganglia" 
(Gatketl).  In  the  lateral  ganglia  they  terminate  in 
the  multipolar  nerve-cells,  where  they  become  non- 
tnedutlated  ;  at  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
some  of  the  vasoconstrictor  fibres.] 

["The  vase-dilator  nerves  leave  the  central  ner- 
vous system  among  the  fine  medullated  fibres,  which 
help  to  form  the  ecrvi co-cranial  and  sacral  rami 
viscerales,  and  pass  without  altering  their  character 
into  the  distal  ganglia  "  (Cktdvil).] 

["The  visceromotor  nerves,  upon  which  the 

peristaltic  contraction  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 

oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  depends,  leave 

the  central  nervous  system  in  the  out-flow  of  fine 

medullated  nerves  which  occurs  in  the  upper  part 

of  the  cervical  region,  and  pass  by  way  of  the  rami 

viscerales,  of  the  accessory  and  vagus  nerves  to  the 

ganglion  trunci  vagi,  where  they  become  non-mcdul- 

sujwrioi    cervical   sympathetic   l;|teo.     \Ua»itml).\ 

ganglion  of  a  rabbit.    //,  Re-       ["  The  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  circular  muscles 

male's  fibres  ;   m'h',  nuclei  of  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  leave  the 

these  h  ires ;  n  »,  cell  nuclei,     central  nervous  system  in  the  anterior  roots,  and  pass 

out  among  the  fine  medullated  fibres  of  the  rami  viscerales  into  the  distal  ganglia 

without  communication  with  the  proximal  ganglia"  (Gtukttl).] 

[Structure  of  a  sympathetic  ganglion.— The  structure  of  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
fibres  and  nerve-cells  has  already  been  described  tu  §321.  On  making  a  section  of 
a  sympathetic  ganglion,  e.g.,  the  human  superior  cervical,  we  observe  groups  of 
cells  with  bundles  of  nerve-fibres — chiefly  non-medullated — running  between  them, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  laminated  cai>sule  of  connective-tissue,  which  sends 
septa  into  the  ganglion.  The  nerve-cells  have  many  processes,  and  are,  therefore, 
multipolar,  and  each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  with  nuclei  on  its  inner  surface 
(fig.  446,  II).  The  processes  pierce  the  capsule,  and  one  of  them  certainly — and 
perhaps  all  the  processes — are  connected  with  a  nervc-ttbre.  Ranvier  states  that 
each  cell  has  a  fibrillated  outer  ]>ortion  and  a  more  granular  inner  part.  Each  of 
the  processes  becomes  continuous  with  a  fibre  of  Remak(fig.  531).  Not  unf reqnently 
yellowish-brown  pigment  is  found  in  the  cell-substance.     Similar  cells  have  been 


Fig.  631. 
Nerve-cells    isolated    from 
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found  in  the  ophthalmic,  sub-maxillary,  otic,  and  spheno-palatine  ganglia.  The 
number  of  nicdidlated  nerve-fibres  diminishes  as  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  traced 
towards  their  distribution.  Kanvier  states  that  it  is  possible  in  the  rabbit  to  trace 
the  conversion  of  a  medullated  fibre  into  a  branched  fibre  of  Kemak.  Tho  blood- 
vessels of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  mammals  are  peculiar.  The  arteries  are  small, 
and  after  subdivision  form  a  capillary  network,  each  mesh  of  which  encloses  several 
ganglionic  cells.  The  veins  on  the  contrary  are  very  large,  tortuous,  varicose,  and 
often  terminate  in  culs-de-sac,  into  which  several  capillaries  open.  The  arrangement 
of  the  veins  is  sjwken  of  as  the  venous  sinuses  of  these  ganglia,  being  compared 
by  Kanvier  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  venous  plexuses  of  the  spinal 
canal.] 

Functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  —  The  following  is  merely  a  general 
summary : — 

L  Independent  Functions  of  the  sympathetic  are  those  of  certain  nerve-plexuses 
which  remain  after  all  the  nervous  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.  The  activities  of  these  plexuses  may  be  influenced — either  in 
tho  direction  of  inhibition  or  stimulation — through  fibres  reaching  them  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

To  these  l>elong : — 

1.  The  automatic  ganglia  of  the  heart  (§  58). 

2.  The  mesenteric  plexus  of  the  intestine  (S  161). 

3.  The  plexuses  of  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  ureters  (also  of  the  blood-  and 
lymph-vessels). 

it.  Dependent  Functions. — Fibres  run  in  the  sympathetic,  which  (like  the 
peripheral  nerves)  arc  active  only  when  their  connection  with  the  central  nervous 
system  is  maintained,  e.g.,  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  splanchnic.  Others  again 
convey  impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  ganglia,  while  the  ganglia 
in  turn  modify  the  impulses  which  inhibit  or  excite  the  movements  of  the  corre- 
sponding organs. 

The  following  statement  is  a  rewnit  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  according  to  the 
anatomical  arrangement : — 

A.  Cervical  Part  of  the  Sympathetic. 

1.  Pupil-dilating  fibres  (compare  Ciliary  ganglion,  §  347,  I.,  and  Iris,  §  392). 
According  to  Budge,  these  fibres  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  run  through  the 
upper  two  dorsal  and  lowest  two  cervical  nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
which  conveys  them  to  the  head.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  its  rami 
communicantes  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil.  (The  central  origin  of  these  fibres 
is  referred  to  in  g  362,  1,  and  S  367,  8.) 

2.  Motor  fibres  for  Midler's  smooth  muscle  of  the  orbit,  and  partly  for  the 
external  rectus  muscle  (§  348). 

3.  Vaso-motor  branches  for  the  outer  ear  and  the  side  of  the  face  (CI.  Bernard), 
tympanum  (Pru*mk),  conjunctiva,  iris,  choroid,  retina  (only  in  part — see  Ciliary 
ganglkm,  §  347,  I.),  for  the  vessels  of  the  oesophagus,  larynx,  thyroid  gland — fibres 
for  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  (Danders  and  Callenfels).  [In  the 
dog  the  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  head  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  nerves,  enter  the  corresponding  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  run  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  forwards  into  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  and  thus  reach  their  terminations  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head/ 

4.  In  the  cervical  portion  are  afferent  fibres  which  excite  the  vaso-motor  centre 
in  the  medulla  (Aubert). 

5.  Secretory  (trophic)  and  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  salivary  glands  (§  145). 

6.  Sweat-secretory  fibres  (see  §  288,  II.). 
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7.  According  to  Wolf  era  and  Demtschcnko  the  lacliryntal  glands  receive  sympa- 
thetic  secretory  fibres  (T). 

[The  cervical  sympathetic  contains  secretory  flbiea  for  the  glands  in  the  muzzle 
of  the  ox,  but  it  also,  according  to  Arloing,  contains  inhibitory- secretory  fibres. 
It  also  seems  to  contain  trophic  nerve-fibres ;  at  least  marked  histological  changes 
occur  in  the  muzzle  of  the  ox  and  nose  of  the  dog  after  section  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  In  the  dog,  after  two  months  or  so,  the  skin  of  the  nose  becomes 
papillated  and  dry,  while  there  is  a  great  hypertrophy  of  the  corneous  layer  of  the 
epidermis.] 

[Section  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — This  experiment  is  easily  done  on  a 
rabbit,  preferably  an  albino  one.  Divide  the  nerve  in  the  neck,  and  immediately 
thereafter  (1)  the  ear  and 
adjoining  parts  on  that  side 
become  greatly  congested  with 
blood,  blood-vessels  appear  that 
were  formerly  not  visible,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  ear 
(hyperemia),  there  is  (2)  a  rise 
of  the  tempo  rati  ire  amounting 
to  even  4°  to  6°  C.  (CI.  Ber- 
nard). These  are  the  vaso- 
motor changes.  (3)  The  pupil 
is  contracted,  the  cornea  flat- 
tened, and  there  is  retraction 
of  the  eyeball  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fis- 
sure. These  are  the  oruio- 
pupillary  symptoms.  Stimu- 
lation (electrical)  of  the  peri- 
pheral end  produces  the 
Pi,,  E3.>  opposite  results, — imllor  of  the 

Normal  car  of  .  rabbit.     B,"  effect  on  the  blood-vessels  of  ?,ar\  ?winS   to ,  extraction   of 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  tlle  blood-vessels,  with  conse- 

quent fall  of  the  temperature  ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  bulging  of  the  cornea,  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (exoph- 
thalmos), and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood- 
vessels to  the  salivary  glands  are  contracted,  and  there  is  a  secretion  of  thick 
saliva.  The  last  results  are  due  to  the  vaso-eonntrtctor  and  trcretory  fibres.  The 
vasc-inotor  and  oculo-pupillory  fibres,  although  they  lie  in  the  same  trunk  in  the 
neck,  do  not  issue  from  the  cord  by  the  same  nerve-roots ;  the  latter  come  out  of 
the  cord  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  1st  and  2nd  dorsal  nerves  (dog),  while 
section  of  the  cord  between  the  2nd  and  4th  dorsal  vertebrae  produces  the  vaso- 
motor changes  only.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  lachrymal  gland  are  Influ- 
enced by  the  sympathetic] 

[Division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  young,  growing  animals  results  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  ear,  and  increased  growth  of  the  hair  on  that  side  (Bidder,  W.  Stirling}.] 

[The  vago-sympathetic  nerve  (dog)  iu  tho  neck  contains  vaso-dllator  fibres  (really  in  the 
sympathetic)  for  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  that  side  of  the  head.  Weak  stimulation 
of  the  central  cud  of  the  sympathetic  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  these  parts.  [The 
local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  prevents  stimulation 
below  this  ganglion  from  causing  dilation  of  the  vessels,  but  stimulation  above  the  ganglion  still 
causes  the  normal  effect,  so  that  Langley  concludes  that  the  vfibo -dilator  fibres  are  connected 
with  nerve-cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.]  The  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  probably  come  from  the  same  source.     The  centre  for  these  nerves  is  in  tho 
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dorsal  region  of  the  cord  between  the  1st  and  5th  dorsal  vertebra',  where  the  fibres  pass  out 
with  the  rami  communicantes  to  enter  the  cervical  sympathetic  (Dtutire  and  Mural).  The  vaso- 
dilator fibres  occur  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  ring  of  Yieussens,  and  when  they  are 
stimulated  after  section  of  the  7th  cranial  nerve,  there  is  a  •• pseudo-motor "  effect  on  the 
muscles  of  the  cheek  and  lip  (§  349).] 

[Action  of  Nicotin  on  the  nerve-cells  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. — If 

nicotin  be  injected  into  a  vein  of  a  rabbit  or  dog,  or  if  a  1  per  cent,  solution  be 
applied  locally  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  .stimulation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic below  this  ganglion,  or  of  the  ganglion  itself,  does  not  cause  dilation  of  the 
pupil  or  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ear  or  face,  nor  does  it  cause 
secretion  of  saliva,  but  stimulation  of  the  nerve  above  the  ganglion  causes  these 
changes  in  a  normal  manner.  From  the  results  of  the  local  application  of  nicotin 
solution  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  it  is  evident  that  nicotin  paralyses  the 
nerve-cells  of  this  ganglion,  so  Langley  concludes  that  the  dilator  fibres  for  the 
pupil,  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  for  the  ear  and  tiead,  and  the  secretory  fibres  for 
the  glands  end  in  cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (Langley  and  Dickinson).] 

B.  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Sympathetic. 

1.  The  sympathetic  portion  of  the  cardiac  plexus  (§  57,  2),  which  receives 
accelerating  or  augmentor  fibres  for  the  heart  from  the  lower  cervical  and  1st 
thoracic  ganglion  (G7.  Bernard,  v.  Bezold,  Cyon,  Srhmiedeberg).  The  fibres  arise 
partly  from  the  sympathetic  and  partly  from  the  plexus  around  the  vertebral  artery 
(v.  Bezold,  Bever).     (Compare  §  370.) 

2.  For  the  vaso-motor  fibres  passing  through  the  sympathetic  to  the  extremities, 
skin  of  the  trunk,  and  lungs  (see  §  371).     For  vaso-dilators  ($  372). 

3.  The  cervical  sympathetic  and  the  splanchnic  contain  fibres  which,  when  their 
central  ends  are  stimulated,  excite  the  cardio-inhibitory  system  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (Bernstein). 

4.  The  functions  of  the  splanchnic  are  referred  to  in  §§  164,  175,  276,  and  371. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  solar  and  mesenteric  plexuses  are  referred  to  in 
§§183  and  192.  After  extirpation  of  the  cceliac  ganglion,  Lamansky  observed 
temporary  disturbance  of  digestion,  undigested  food  being  passed  per  anum. 

[Action  of  Nicotin  on  the  solar  plexus. — The  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  splanchnic 
end  in  cells  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  this  is  true  for  the  vaso-cons  trie  tor  as  well  as 
for  the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  while  the  splanchnic  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  kidney 
end  in  the  cells  of  the  renal  plexus.  The  fibres  of  the  vagus,  which  are  motor  for 
the  intestines,  do  not  end  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  solar  plexus  (Langley  and 
Dickinson).  These  results  have  been  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  action  of  nicotin 
applied  locally  to  the  solar  plexus,  and  observing  the  results  that  follow  stimulation 
of  the  nerves  passing  to  and  those  leading  from  the  solar  plexus ;  thus  the  local 
application  of  nicotin  to  the  solar  plexus  prevented  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerve  from  causing  inhibition  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
while  stimulation  of  the  branches  proceeding  from  the  solar  plexus  caused  these 
effects.  Even  when  the  solar  plexus  and  the  hypogastric  plexus  are  eliminated  by 
the  action  of  nicotin,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  still  causes  movements  of  the 
intestine  and  stomach ;  therefore  Langley  and  Dickinson  conclude  that  the  vagus 
does  not  form  connections  with  the  nerve-cells  at  these  plexuses.] 

6.  For  the  secretory  fibres  for  sweating,  see  §  289,  II. 

7.  Lastly,  the  alxlominal  portion  of  the  sympathetic  contains  motor  and  vaso- 
motor fibres  for  the  spleen,  the  large  intestine  (accompanying  its  arteries), 
bladder  (§  280),  ureters,  uterus  (running  in  the  hypogastric  plexus),  vas  deferens, 
and  vesicular  seminales.  Stimulation  of  all  of  these  nerve-channels  causes 
increased  movement  of  the  organs,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diminished 
supply  of  blood  thereby  produced  also  acts  as  a  stimulus  (§  161).     Section  of  these 
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nerves  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  with  subsequent  derangement 
of  the  circulation,  and  ultimately  of  the  nutrition.  The  relation  of  the  suprarenal 
bodies  to  the  sympathetic  is  referred  to  in  §  103,  IV.  [It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  medulla  and  cortex  of  these  glands  have  totally  different  origins.  The 
cortex  is  developed  from  mesoblastic  cells  round  the  blood-vessels,  while  the 
medulla  represents  modified  sympathetic  ganglia.]  The  renal  plexus  is  referred 
to  in  §  276,  while  the  cavernous  plexus  is  treated  of  in  §  436. 

Pathological. — Considering  the  numerous  connections  of  the  sympathetic,  wc  would  naturally 
suppose  that  it  offers  an  extensive  area  for  pathological  changes.  Affections  involving  the  vaso- 
motor system  are  referred  to  in  §  371. 

The  cervical  sympathetic  is  most  frequently  paralysed  or  stimulated  by  traumatic  conditions, 
wounds  by  bullets  or  knives,  tumours,  enlarged  lymph-glands,  aneurisms,  inflammation  of  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  and  the  adjacent  pleune,  while  exostoses  of  the  vertebra  may  stimulate  it  in 
part  or  paralyse  it  in  part.  The  phenomena  so  produced  have  been  partly  analysed  in  treating 
of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (§  347,  I.).  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  man  causes 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis  spastica),  pallor  of  the  face,  and  occasionally  hyperidrosis  or 
profuse  sweating  (§  289,  2,  and  §  288) ;  disturbance  of  vision  for  near  objects,  as  the  pupil 
cannot  be  contracted  (sec  Accom-mod-atum,  §  387),  and  hence  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens 
(§  391)  must  also  interfere  with  vision  ;  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  with  widening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure.  Paralysis  or  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  increased  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  side  of  the  head,  with  occasional  anidrosis  ;  contraction  of  the  pupil  (myoais 
paralytica),  which  undergoes  changes  in  its  diameter  during  accommodation,  but  not  as  the 
effect  of  the  stimulation  of  light — atropin  dilates  it  slightly.  The  slit  between  the  eyelids  is 
narrowed,  the  eyeball  retracted  and  sunk  in  the  orbit,  the  cornea  somewhat  flattened,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  eyeball  diminished.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  followed  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145).  The  above-described  symptoms  have  been  occasionally 
accompanied  by  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  face. 

Irritation  in  the  area  of  the  splanchnic,  as  occurs  occasionally  in  lead  poisoning,  is  character- 
ised by  violent  pain  (lead  colic),  inhibition  of  the  intestinal  movements  (hence  the  persistent 
constipation),  slowing  of  the  heart's  action,  brought  about  reflexly,  just  as  in  Goltz's  "  tapping  " 
experiment  (§  369).  Irritation  in  the  area  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  may  give 
rise  to  that  condition  which  is  called  by  Romberg  neuralgia  hypogastrics,  a  painful  affection  of 
the  lower  abdominal  and  sacral  regions,  hysteralgia,  neuralgia  testis,  which  are  localised  in  the 
plexuses  of  the  sympathetic.  In  affections  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  there  may  be  severe 
constipation,  with  diminished  or  increased  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands  (§  186). 

857.   COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.—  Comparative.— Some  of  the  cranial  nerves  may 

be  absent,  others,  again,  may  be  abortive,  or  exist  as  branches  of  other  nerves.  The  facial 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression  in  man,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  nerve  for 
facial  respiratory  movements,  diminishes  more  and  more  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  vcrtebrata, 
pari  passu,  with  the  diminution  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  birds  and  reptiles,  it  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  the  superficial  cervical  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In 
amphibians  (frog),  the  facial  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate  nerve,  the  nerve  which  corresponds 
to  it  springing  from  the  trigeminus.  In  fishes,  the  5th  and  7th  nerves  form  a  joint  complex 
nerve.  The  part  corresponding  to  the  facial  (also  called  ramus  opercularis  trigemini)  is  the  chief 
motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  gill-cover,  and  is,  therefore,  the  respiratory  nerve.  In  the 
cyclostomata  (lamprey)  there  is  an  independent  facial.  The  vagus  is  present  in  all  vertebrata  ; 
in  fishes  it  gives  off  a  large  nerve,  the  lateral  nerve  of  the  body  (N.  lateralis),  which  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  body  close  to  the  lateral  canal.  It  is  also  present  in  the  tadpole.  Its  rudi- 
mentary representative  in  man  is  the  auricular  branch.  In  the  frog  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
arise  together  from  one  trunk,  and  the  7th  and  8th  from  another.  In  fishes  and  amphibia, 
the  hypoglossal  is  the  first  cervical  nerve.  In  amphioxus,  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  are 
not  distinct  from  each  other.  The  spinal  nerves  are  remarkably  similar  in  all  classes  of  the 
vertebrata.  The  sympathetic  is  absent  in  the  cyclostomata,  where  it  is  represented  by  the 
vagus.  Its  course  is  along  the  vertebral  column,  where  it  receives  the  rami  communicantes  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  In  the  region  of  the  head  its  connections  with  the  5th  and  10th  nerves  are 
specially  developed.  In  frogs,  and  still  more  so  in  birds,  the  number  of  connections  with  the 
cranial  nerves  increases. 

Historical. — The  vagus  and  sympathetic  were  known  to  the  Hippocratic  School.  According 
to  Erasistratus,  all  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  Herophilus  was  the  first 
to  distinguish  the  nerves  from  the  tendons,  which  Aristotle  confounded  with  each  other. 
Marianus  (80  a.d.)  recognised  seven  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  Galen  was  in  possession  of  a  wide 
range  of  important  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  (§  140);  he  observed  that  loss 
of  voice  followed  ligature  of  the  recurrent  nerves  ;  and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  accessorius, 
and  the  ganglia  on  the  abdominal  nerves.     The  cauda  equina  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud ; 
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Coiter  (1573)  descrilicd  exactly  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  Van  Hclmont 
(t  1644)  states  that  the  peripheral  motor  nerves  also  give  rise  to  impressions  of  pain,  and 
Cesalpinus  (1571)  remarks  that  interruption  of  the  blood-stream  makes  the  ]>arts  in  sensible. 
Thomas  Willis  described  the  chief  ganglia  (1664).  In  Des  Cartes  there  is  the  first  indication  of 
a  study  of  reflex  movements  ;  Stephen  Hules  and  Robert  Whytt  showed  that  the  spinal 
cord  was  necessary  for  such  acts.  Prochoska  described  the  reflex  channels,  [while  Marshall  Hall 
established  the  doctrine  of  reflex,  or,  ns  he  called  them,  ••  diast&ltic  "  actions].  Puvemey  (1761) 
discovered  the  ciliary  ganglion.  Oall  traced  more  carefully  the  course  of  the  3rd  and  6th 
nerves,  and  also  the  spinal  nerves  into  the  grey  matter.  Hitherto  only  nine  nerves  of  the  brain 
have  been  enumerated;  Soinmerring  (1791)  separated  the  facial  from  the  auditory  nerve, 
Andersch  (1797)  the  9th,  10th,  aud  11th  nerves. 


Physiology  of  the  Nerve-Centres. 

858.  GENERAL. — [The  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  constitute  the  elements  out 
of  which  nerve-centres  are  formed,  being  held  together  l>y  connective-tissue.  In 
the  process  of  evolution,  groups  of  nerve-cells  with  connecting  fibres  are  arranged 
to  constitute  nervous  masses,  whereby  there  is  a  corresjMmding  integration  of 
function.  Thus,  with  structural  integration  there  is  a  functional  integration. 
When  the  structure  suffers,  so  also  does  the  function,  and  those*  parts  which  are 
most  evolved,  as  well  as  those  actions  which  have  to  be  learned  by  practice,  are  the 
first  to  suffer  during  the  dissolution  of  the  nervous  system.] 

General  Functions. — The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  in  general 
characterised  by  the  following  properties  : — 

1.  They  contain  nerve-cells,  which  are  either  arranged  in  groups  in  the  interior 
of  the  central  organs  of  the*  nervous  system,  or  embedded  in  the  peripheral  branches 
of  the  nerves.  [Nerve-cells  are  centres  of  activity,  originate  impulses  and  conduct 
impulses  as  well,  while  nerve-fibres  are  chiefly  conductors.] 

2.  The  nerve-centres  are  capable  of  discharging  reflexes,  e.f/.,  reflex-motor,  reflex- 
secretory,  and  reflex-inhibitory  acts  (fig.  511). 

3.  The  centres  may  be  the  seat  of  automatic  excitement,  i.e.,  they  may 
manifest  phenomena,  without  the  application  of  any  ajpjxtrent  external  stimulus. 
The  energy  so  liberated  may  be  transferred  to  act  upon  other  organs.  This 
automatic  state  of  excitement  or  stimulation  may  be  continuous,  i.e.,  may  be 
continued  without  interruption,  when  it  is  called  tonic  automatic  or  tonus ;  or  it 
may  be  intermittent,  and  occur  with  a  certain  rhythm  (rhythmical  automatic), 

4.  The  central  organs  are  trophic  centres  for  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them ; 
they  may  also  perforin  similar  functions  for  the  tissues  innervated  by  them. 

5.  The  psychical  activities  are  dependent  upon  an  intact  condition  of  the  gangli- 
onic central  organs.     These  various  functions  are  distributed  over  different  centres. 

[The  term  ••  centre"  is  merely  applied  to  an  aggregation  of  nerve-cells  so  related  to  each 
other  as  to  subserve  a  certain  function,  hut,  inasmuch  as  these  cells  are  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  with  other  cells  in  many  ways,  various  combinations  of  them  may  result ;  again,  wo  have 
also  to  take  into  account  the  greater  or  less  resistance  in  some  paths  than  in  others,  so  that 
the  variety  of  combinations  which  these  cells  may  subserve  is  enormous.  These  cells  give  off 
processes  which  branch,  and  come  into  relation  with  processes  from  other  cells.  Thus,  innumerable 
ways  are  opened  up  to  nervous  impulses  by  these  combinations,  so  that  in  a  certain  way 
we  may  regard  a  cell  as  a  junction  of  these  conducting  fibres,  or  a  "shunt "  whereby  an  impulse 
may  be  shunted  on  to  one  or  other  branch  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  or  in  the  best 
beaten  path,  as  it  were,  while  there  may  bo  a  "  block  "  in  other  directions.] 
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[In  connection  with  the  histology  of  the  central  nervous  system  we  have  to 
study : — 

A.  The  nervous  constituents.  B.  Non-nervous  constituents. 

(1)  Nerve-fibres.  (1)  Vessels  (blood  and  lymph). 

(2)  Nerve-cells.  (2)  Epithelium. 

(3)  Sustentacular  tissue, 
(a)  Connective-tissue. 
(6)  Neuroglia.] 


The  Spinal  Cord. 

359.  STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED.— [The  key  to  the  study  of 
the  central  nervous  system  is  to  remember  that  it  begins  as  an  involution  of  the 
epiblast,  and  is  originally  tubular,  with  a  central  canal,  dilated  in  the  brain-end 
into  ventricles.  In  the  spinal  cord  there  are  three  concentrated  parts :  first, 
the  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  outside  this  the  central  grey  tube,  and,  covering  in 
all,  the  outer  white  conducting  fibres  (Hill).] 

[Structure. — The  spinal  cord  forms  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  column  40-50  cm. 
(18  inches)  in  length,  reaching  from  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
bulb  at  the  level  of  the  first*  cervical  vertebra  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  it  ends  in  a  slender  filament,  the  filum  terminale,  which  lies 
amongst  a  leash  of  nerve-roots  called  the  cauda  equina.  Above,  the  cord  is 
continuous  with  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  at  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  whole  cord  is  enclosed  in  the  vertebral  canal,  and  is  further  pro- 
tected by  its  "  membranes."  Although  the  cord  does  not  present  uniformity  of 
characters  throughout  its  extent,  still  there  are  certain  general  features  common  to 
it  as  a  whole. 

[It  is  invested  by  membranes — the  pia  mater,  composed  of  two  layers  and  con- 
sisting of  connective-tissue  with  blood-vessels,  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  cord  and  sending  septa  into  the  substance  of  the  latter.  Both  layers  dip  into  the 
anterior  median  fissure,  and  only  the  inner  one  into  the  posterior  median  groove.  The 
arachnoid  is  a  more  delicate  membrane  and  non-vascular,  while  the  dura  mater 
is  a  tough  membrane  lining  the  vertebral  canal,  and  forming  a  theca  or  protective 
coat  for  the  cord  (§  381).] 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  white  matter  externally,  giving  the  cord 
its  opaque,  white  appearance,  and  grey  matter  internally ;  and  in  each  the 
grey  mater  has  the  form  of  two  crescents )-(  placed  back  to  back  [or  a  capital 
H].  In  each  crescent  we  can  distinguish  an  anterior  (co.a),  a  posterior  horn 
(co.p),  and  a  middle  part,  cervix  or  neck.  An  isthmus  or  grey  commissure  con- 
nects the  two  crescents  across  the  middle  line.  In  the  centre  of  this  grey  com- 
missure id  a  canal — central  canal — which  runs  from  the  calamus  scriptorius 
downwards;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium in  the  foetus,  the  cilia  not  being  visible  in  the  adult,  and  the  canal  itself  is 
the  representative  of  the  embryonal  "medullary  tube"  (figs.  533,  540).  [The 
central  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  neural  canal  of  the  embryo,  which  was  originally 
the  comparatively  wide  neural  canal  of  the  embryo.  Some  observers  doubt 
whether  the  cilia  are  really  true  cilia.  This  epithelium  is  epiblastic  in  origin.] 
[The  part  of  the  grey  commissure  in  front  of  this  canal  is  called  the  anterior  grey 
commissure,  and  the  part  behind,  the  posterior  grey  commissure.  In  front  of 
the  grey  commissure,  and  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  anterior  median  fissure, 
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are  bundles  of  white  nerve-fibres  [Missing  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  from 
the  anterior  column  of  one  side  to  the  grey  mutter  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the 
opposite  side  (tig.  533).  These  decussating  fibres  constitute  the  anterior  white 
commissure.  1 

The  white  matter  surrounds  the  grey,  niul  is  arranged  in  several  columns 
[anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior — by  the  passage  of  the  nerve-roots  to  the  oomun 
(figs.  533,  540)1.  Along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord  there  rum  a  well-marked 
fissure,  which  dip*  into  tlie  cord  itself,  but  does  not  reach  the  grey  matter,  11s  it 
maw  of  white,  mutter — the  white  commissure— runs  from  one  side  of  the  cord 
to  the  other.  Ijetween  this  fissure,  known  us  the  ventral  or  anterior  median 
fissure,  and  the  line  of  exit  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  lies  the 
anterior  column  (/.a) ;  the  white  matter  lying  laterally  ln-tween  the  origin  of  the 


Fig.  533. 
Transverse  section  of  the  banian  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  9th  dorsal  vertebra  ;  x  10.  t.a, 
anterior  longitudinal  fissure  ;  i.p,  septum  uosteriuni  ;  c.a,  anterior  commissure  ;  s.g.c, 
substantia  gelatinosa  centralis  ;  c.e,  central  canal ;  (.}>,  posterior  commissure  ;  r,  vein  ; 
co.a,  anterior  horn  ;  cu.l,  lateral  horn,  and  behind  it  the  processus  reticularis  ;  eo.p,  pos- 
terior horn  ;  a,  antero-lateral,  b,  antero- median  group  of  ganglionic  colls ;  c,  cells  of  the 
lateral  horn  ;  rf,  cells  of  Clarke's  column  ;  t,  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  born  ;  r.a, 
anterior  root ;  r.p,  posterior  root,  with  /  its  bundle  of  fibres  ;  /,  postero-iuternal  bundle  ; 
/*,  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior  cornu ;  s.tj.R,  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando  ;  /.a, 
anterior  column  ;  /./,  lateral  column  ;  f.p,  posterior  column. 

anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  tlie  lateral  column  (/J),  while 
the  white  matter  lying  between  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  so- 
called  dorsal  or  posterior  median  fissure  is  the  posterior  celumn  {f.p).  [The 
posterior  median  fissure  is  not  a  real  fissure,  but  is  tilled  up  with  the  inner  layer  of 
the  pia  muter,  which  dips  down  from  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane  quite  to 
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the  grey  matter  of  the  posterii  it  commissure.]  Each  ^interior  column,  in  certain 
regions  of  the  cord,  mq  be  subdivided  into  an  inner  part  tying  next  the  fissure, 
the  postero-median  or  GoII'b  column,  or  the  inner  root-zone  (Chawd,  fig.  533,/); 

1  an  outer  larger  part  next  the  posterior  root,  known  us  the  postero-external  or 
Burdach's  column,  or  the  outer  root-zone  (Charcot,  fig.  533,/). 

Tin*  white  matter  consist*  chiefly  i»f  mednllated  fibres  without  the  sheath  of 
Schwann,  hat  provided  with  the  nenro-kerntm  sheaths  of  Kuhnc  and  Ewald  (g  321), 
the   fibres  themselves  being  chiefly  ,    ., 

arranged    longitudinally.      [The    in-  '/"]■■.    ■■ 

eisurcs   of   Schmidt   exist   in    these      \\  tityfel  I  '"'/''' 

fibres,  and  can  be  demonstrated  by      I  H  >      ■\^-".} 

the    interstitial    injection   <if    „smic 
acid   (Itnnriei).     The   fibres  are  also        .'uPiiEi^i 
provided  with  Kunvier's  nodes.]    Tlic     .  \.jft. 


Fig.  534. 


Fig.  536. 


Fig.  Mi. — Transverse  section  ol'  the  white  mailer  "I"  the  earA  ;  x  150.  o,  ]s;ri[iheral  layer. 
Besides  the  transverse  sections  of  tin.'  in'mr-tilirwi,  larjfo  ami  line,  tliero  are  three  bmnebed 
connective -tissue  corpuscles  {>:).  Fig.  535.  — .\lnlti|iolar  nerve-cells  from  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  hum  nl  the  s|itiial  conl  (ux).  ".  nerve-cell  ;  I;  iivi---'  ylind'.r  ;  •■,  grey  matter  ; 
<t,  white  matter  of  column  ;  c,  r,  branches  of  cells, 

nerve-fibres  of  the  nerve-roots,  as  well  as  those  Unit  pass  from  the  grey  matter  into 
the  columns,  have  a  transverse  or  obliipiu  course.  There  are  also  decussating  fibres 
in  the  anterior  or  white  commissure.  [In  a  transverse  section  of  the  white  matter 
of  the  spinal  eord,  the   nerve-fibres  arc  of  different  sizes,  and  appear  like  small 


Diagram  of  the  absolute  and  rt'lative  extent  of  the  gM  matter,  ami  of  the  W 

successive  sectional  areas  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  sectional  areas  of  the  several 
entering  nerve-roota.  NK,  nerve-roots  ;  AO,  L(_'T  PC,  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior 
columns  ;  Gr,  grey  matter, 

circles  with  a  rounded  dot  in  their  centre — the  axis-cylinder;  the  latter  may  be 
stained  with  carmine  or  other  dye  (fig.  53-1).  They  are  smallest  in  the  postero- 
median or  Goli'a  column,  and  largest  in  if mssed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts, 

which  are  motor.       The   white   substance  of  Schwann,  especially  in   preparations 
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hardened  in  salts  of  chromium,  often  presents  the  appearance  of  concentric  lines. 
Fine  septa  of  connective- tissue  carrying  bl<*>d- vessels  He  lietween  groups  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  while  here  and  then*  ls'twecn  the  nerve-fibres  may  l>e  seen  branched 
neuroglia  corpuscles.  Immediately  underneath  tlie  pia  mater  then;  is  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  neuroglia,  which  invests  the  prolongations  of  the  pia  into  the  cord 
(fig.  534,  a).] 

[The  grey  matter  dillers  in  shape  in  the  different  regions  of  the  cord,  and  so 
does  the  grey  commissure  (fig.  537).     The  hitter  is  thicker  and  shorter  in  the  cer- 
vical than  in  the  dorsal  region,  while  it  is  narrow  in  the  lumbar  region.     The 
amount  of  grey  matter  undergoes  a  great  increase 
opposite  the  origins  of   the  large  nerves,  the  in- 
crease being  most  marked  opposite  the  cervical  and 
lumbar   enlargements.     Ludwig   and  Woroschilotf 
constructed  a  series  of  curves  from  measurement** 
by  Stilling  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  grey  and 
white  matter  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  of  the  several 
nerve-roots.     These  curves  have  been  arranged  in 
the    annexed   convenient   form    by   Hchofer  after 
Worosehiloff  (fig.  536)] :— 

[In  the  cervical  region,  the  lateral  white  columns 
are  large,  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  is 
wide  and  large,  while  the  posterior  cornu  is  narrow ; 
(roll's  column  is  marked  off  by  a  depression  and  a 
prolongation  of  the  pia  mater ;  the  cord  itself  is 
broadest  from  side  to  side.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
the  grey  matter  is  small  in  animals,  and  both 
cornna  are  narrow  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth, 
while  the  cord  itself  is  smaller  and  cylindrical.  In 
it  the  inten  11  edio- lateral  and  posterior  vesicular 
groups  of  cells  are  distinct  They  liave  prolmbly 
relations  to  viscera.  The  commissure,  and  there- 
fore the  central  canal,  lie  well  forward  between 
the  crescents.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  grey 
matter  is  relatively  and  absolutely  greatest,  while 
the  white  lateral  columns  are  small,  the  central 
canal  in  the  commissure  being  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  cord.    In  the  conns  medullaris,  the 


grey  matter  makes  up  the  great  moss  of  it,  with  a  Transverse  s 


Fig.  fi37. 


s  of  the  spinal 


different  regions.  A, 
through  the  middle  of  the  cer- 
vical ;  li,  the  dorsal ;  C,  the 
lumbar  enlargement  ;  D,  upper 
part  of  the  conus  medullaris;  E, 
*  the  6th  sacral  vertebra  ;  F,  at 
rged  twico ; 
,  anterior, 
p,  posterior  root 


few  white  fibres  externally  (figs.  537,  538).] 

The  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  is  shorter 
and  broader,  and  does  not  reach  so  near  to  the 
surface  as  the  posterior ;  moreover,  each  anterior 
nerve-root  arises  from  it  by  several  bundles — it 
contains  several  groups  of  large  multipolar  gang- 
lionic cells  (fig.  535);  the  posterior  cornu  is  more 
pointed,  longer,  and  narrower,  and  reaches  nearer 
to  the  surface,  the  posterior  root  arising  by  a  single  bundle  at  the  postero-lateral 
fissure ;  while  the  cornu  itself  contains  a  few  small  fusiform  nerve-cells,  and  is 
covered  by  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  which  is  in  part  an  accumula- 
tion of  neuroglia. 

[The  substantia  gelatinosa  on  the  ]>ostcrior  cornu  is  marked  by  striation  where 
the  posterior  root-fibres  traverse  it.  It  contains  some  connective-tissue  cells  and 
some  fusiform  nerve-cells,  especially  near  the  margins.  The  substance  itself 
stains  deeply  with  carmine,] 
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[The  outer  margin  of  the  grey  matter  near  it.*  middle  is  not  so  sharply  defined 
from  the  white  matter  as  elsewhere ;  ami,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  anastomosis  of  the 
grey  matter  projects  into  the  lateral  column,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  con- 
stituting the  processus  reticularis  (tig.  540).] 

[Arrangement  of  Herro-CellB. — The  nerve-cells  are  arranged  in  several  groups, 
forming  columns  more  or  less  continuous.  There  are  those  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns,  those  of  the  lateral  column  (intenuedio-lateral),  and  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (tig.  53$}.  The  anterior  and  posterior  groups  exist  as 
continuous  columns  along  the  entire  cord.  The  cells  in  the  anterior  cornn  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  groups,  which  vary  in  the  different  regions  of  the  cord. 
There  is  an  i**tr  or  mniinn  group  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the  comu.  It  is  the 
smallest  group,  and  is  alisent  in  die  lututur  region.  Xear  the  anterior  edge  is  the 
anttrii-r  jirvmp,  and  in  the  external  part  of  the  cornu  is  the  antera-lateral  group. 
These  two  groups  are  often  united,  as  in  the  niid-eervieal  region.  There  is  usually 
a  third  large  group — the  erfenwJ  or  pottfro-laterai  in  the  interior  outer  angle  of 
the  anterior  cornu.     The  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  being  very  large  (67  to  135  p). 


ti.-e  rf  ih*  k;--.ia  srJrjJ  fre\l  it  tV*  !*v»l  ef  tt#  *:h  cwrwl  dcttts  ;  Pn, 

±t  ir_-.tt-.*  Lorn;  T  ,'.  i-:f— ;  ^i:.>-  j  :?:»I  sr»--t  «  lateral  hots:  D.  at 
-i  i.-rst:  «-v«;  ;•;.  Cjii*'*  «^=is:  Li>iL>  kral  of  Um  5th 
.ftiiu ;  ."i.  lixci».TVKtni  ;    .1".  la&nwttMu ;  c  rtairal  groups  of  crlls 


no  i:sy..O  d,>  -os  Me  in  p?::w.  bat  singly,  hence 
o.l  solitary  cells,     fir.  y  are  Vi;v  Ur  or  fusiform  cells,  and  are 

:<r.  They  Mr  espwisLIy  at  the  .".-.tor  site  of  the  base  of  the 
Eii;wr.  ar.d  are  j'.i.^vi  wv.i  ih-.ir  '.:•=.£  axis  horirontaL  and 
L-.rsv;o.i  1.  rwards  i.v.  r«i.'k«-A-ts.     Th:«f  ■'■i  the  lateral  column 

u;  the  h-.ui'v.r  a;;.i  orvhul  er.htr.r-;:^;---*.  where  they  blend 
.-ra.  The  wjcttlar  column  of  Clarke  >■:>  40  to  90  p)  is 
:s  l:r^:>\i  to  ,1^  the  ih  :■».:-_-  rvji.-n.  ,i     ."rrvx-o-eranial  region, 

::^;  n.W  c  '.'.svi.u.v.^  is  (Ii.wr.ire  :j  corresroeds  absolutely 
-.Mji:*;  servos  i:>\i*fv"\  I-  jr.,'  sa-'nl  rv-.T->a  it  fe  said  by 
.-rrvs'.vr;i  lo  she  "  s.v.-r»I  f;:I*"w  ti  =*iill'.r.j."  while  in  the 
ii-.v.s  is  she  .l.tc  a;  the  iv.i  ,-vrv-.  il  -tret,  f:r=i{ag  the  cetrical 

...:-•.:  iS. n  :-:o  tht  n_\:.:  ,-:"  ih<  v^^s  *r.-i  ch<sso-ph*ryng«d 
IA7.5  v  =. ■*:>..«  i:.f  tws.--;*j  c.C^r^  of  Cork*  .dj.  53*.  CCt) 
•.'^"...•.::  the  ont  A  sr^.C  ^roc.T  ;"  «II*  exisss  opposite  the 
.il  -five:  U  *i:<:m*  as  a  tvf.ui.-j  cs  ---.'-■■--  from  the  8th 
.\.-~,<j£  s.tiyt.#:  th.«  :;  ss  S-ss  dcitj.cw!  i=:  sh*  ti.-racie  region. 
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[Connections  of  Clarke's  Column. — Gaskell  showed  that  a  large  number  of  fine 
medullated  nerve  fibres  leave  the  cord  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves 
(§  356),  and  as  the  distribution  of  Clarke's  column  corresponds  to  this  outflow  of 
fine  fibres,  it  was  suggested  that  these  fine  medullated  fibres — or,  as  Gaskell  called 
them,  leucenteric  fibres,  were  connected  with  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cells  of  Clarke's 
column  are  large  cells  (90  ft ;  the  smallest  is  40  /*  in  diameter).  Some  of  the  fibres 
which  come  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  and  form  part  of  the  postero-external 
column,  pass  towards  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column,  where  they  break  up  into  a 
brush  or  pencil  of  fibrils,  to  form  a  fibrillar  plexus  or  spongy  network  of  fine  nerve 
fibrilhe  around  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (Mott).  Cayal  has  also  shown  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  number  of  fibrils, — according  to  him,  not  forming  a 
plexus  around  these  cells.  The  cells  are  bipolar,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Mott  that 
their  distal  connections  are  with  fibres  of  the  postero-external  column  as  also 
that  to  them  are  transmitted  various  afferent  impulses  coming  from  viscera,  and  it 
may  be  from  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  that  these  impulses  pass  vid  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  fibrillar  thicket  of 
fibrils  around  these  cells  is  degenerated.  The  average  size  of  the  C2lls  at  birth  is 
about  25  /a-30  ft,  at  two  years  60  /a,  and  in  the  adult  70  ft.  From  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column,  there  proceed  large  fibres,  which  run  upwards,  slightly  forwards, 
and  then  outwards  through  the  lateral  column  to  reach  the  direct  cerebellar  tract 
of  the  same  side,  whence  they  proceed  to  the  cerebellum.  The  direct  cerebellar 
fibres  of  the  cord  do  not  degenerate  unless  Clarke's  column  be  injured.  These  cells 
appear  to  act  as  stations  for  afferent  impulses  between  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  and  the  cerebellum  (Ross,  Mott)."] 

[The  intermedio-lateral  tract  of  cells  is  also  best  developed  in  the  thoracic 
region  (fig.  538,  Til).  In  the  cervical  region  it  fuses  with  the  lateral  group  of  ceDs 
in  the  anterior  cornu.     It  cannot  be  traced  in  the  lumbar  region.] 

[The  cells  of  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  confined  to  the  tlorsal  region  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  eight  to  twelve  bipolar  cells,  with  their  long  axis  vertical  or 
more  or  less  oblique.  The  smaller  cells  are  about  20  ft  in  diameter,  and  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu,  the  larger  ones  are  30  ft 
in  diameter,  and  these  cells  attain  their  full  size,  or  nearly  so,  at  birth.  Mott 
considers  that  these  cells  corresjHJiul  in  form  and  size  with  the  cells  of  the  vagus 
nucleus,  and  that  these  cells  give  origin  to  the  fine  medullated  or  leucenteric 
fibres  that  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves  (p.  796), 
i.e.,  to  the  splanchnic  efferent  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves.] 

The  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  largest,  and  arranged  in  groups  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  (fig.  540— "motor  ganglionic  cells").  [They 
also  occur  in  the  lateral  process  and  in  the  processus  reticularis.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  cells  become  more  branched  as  we  proceed  upwards  amongst  the  verte- 
brata.  These  cells  usually  contain  pigment-granules,  and,  according  to  Pierret, 
their  size  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  nerve-fibre  proceeding  from 
them ;  so  that  they  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  smaller  in  the  cervical 
enlargement,  and  smallest  in  the  dorsal  region.  Smaller  spindle-shaped  ("sen- 
sory") cells  occur  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior 
horn.  The  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (fig.  539)  are  smaller  (30-60  ft)  and  are 
usually  arranged  with  their  long  axis  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cord.  The  processes 
are  fewer,  but  one  is  generally  directed  towards  the  head,  and  some  towards  the 
caudal  end  of  the  body.  They  usually  contain  pigment,  which  is  generally  dis- 
posed towards  the  cerebral  pole  of  the  cell.] 

[In  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  (fig.  541),  these  cells  are  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  columus,  the  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  (m) ;  in  the 
same  section  are  shown  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  anterior 
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[The  outer  margin  of  tlio  grey  matter  near  its  middle  is  not  bo  sharply  denned 
from  the  white  matter  as  elsewhere ;  and,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  anastomosis  of  the 
grey  nmtteT  projects  into  the  Literal  column,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  con- 
stituting the  processus  reticularis  (fig.  540).] 

[Arrangement  of  Nerve-Cells. — The  nerve-cells  are  arranged  in  several  groups, 
forming  columns  more  or  leas  continuous.  There  arc  thoso  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns,  thoso  of  the  lateral  column  (intermedio-lateral),  and  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (fig.  538).  The  anterior  and  posterior  groups  exist  as 
continuous  columns  along  the  entire  cord.  The  cells  in  the  anterior  comu  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  grouim,  which  vary  in  the  different  regions  of  the  cord. 
There  is  an  inner  or  median  group  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the  comu.  It  is  the 
smallest  group,  and  is  absent  in  the  lumbar  region.  Near  the  anterior  edge  is  the 
anterior  group,  and  in  the  external  part  of  the  eornu  is  the  antero-lateral  group. 
These  two  groups  are  often  united,  as  in  the  mid-cervical  region.  There  is  usually 
a  third  large  group — the  external  or  posterolateral  in  the  posterior  outer  angle  of 
the  anterior  cornu.     The  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  being  very  large  (67  to  135  /i). 


C,  Transverse  section  of  the  human  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  0th  cervical  n 


;,  central  groups  of  cells 


The  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu  usually  do  not  lie  in  groups,  but  singly,  hence 
they  have  been  called  solitary  cells.  They  arc  bipolar  or  fusiform  cells,  and  are 
about  18  p  in  diameter.  They  lie  especially  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
cornu  of  the  grey  matter,  and  are  placed  with  their  long  axis  horizontal,  and 
their  processes  are  directed  forwards  and  backwards.  Those  of  the  lateral  column 
are  distinct,  except  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements,  where  they  blend 
with  the  anterior  horn.  The  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (cells  40  to  90  ^)  is 
discontinuous,  and  is  limited  to  (1)  the  thoracic  region,  (2)  cervi co-cranial  region, 
(3)  sacral  region,  being  most  conspicuous  in  (1),  where  it  corresponds  absolutely 
to  the  outflow  of  visceral  nerves  (Gatkell).  In  the  sacral  region  it  is  said  by 
some  observers  to  correspond  to  the  "  sacral  nucleus  of  Stilling,"  wliile  in  the 
cervical  region  it  begins  in  the  dog  at  the  2nd  cervical  nerve,  forming  the  cervical 
nucleus,  being  continued  above  into  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (fig.  538,  CCl) 
does  not  extend  throughout  the  cord.  A  small  group  of  cells  exists  opposite  the 
2nd  and  3rd  cervical  nerve;  it  extends  as  a  continuous  column  from  the  8th 
cervical  to  the  3rd  lumbar  nerve,  so  that  it  is  best  developed  in  the  thoracic  region. 


Sec.  369.]  cells  of  the  cord.  769 

[Connections  of  Clarke's  Column. — ( iaskell  showed  that  a  large  number  of  fine 
hudvilated  nerve  fibres  leave  the  cord  in  tin*  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves 
(§  356),  and  as  the  distribution  of  Clarke's  column  corresponds  to  this  outflow  of 
fine  fibres,  it  was  suggested  that  these  line*  modullated  fibres — or,  as  Gaskell  (railed 
them,  leucenteric  fibres,  were  connected  with  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cells  of  Clarke's 
column  are  large  cells  (90  fx ;  the  smallest  is  40  fi  in  diameter).  Some  of  the  fibres 
which  come  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  and  form  part  of  the  posteroexternal 
column,  pass  towards  the  colls  of  Clarke's  column,  where  they  break  up  into  a 
brush  or  ]>encil  of  fibrils,  to  form  a  fibrillar  plexus  or  spongy  network  of  fine  nerve 
tibrillffi  around  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (Mutt).  Cayal  has  also  shown  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  number  of  fibrils, — according  to  him,  not  forming  a 
plexus  around  these  cells.  The  cells  are  bipolar,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Mott  that 
their  distal  connections  are  with  fibres  of  the  posteroexternal  column  as  also 
that  to  them  are  transmitted  various  afferent  impulses  coming  from  viscera,  and  it 
may  be  from  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  that  these  impulses  pass  vld  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  fibrillar  thicket  of 
fibrils  around  these?  cells  is  degenerated.  The  average  size  of  the  c  dls  at  birth  is 
about  25/1-30  /a,  at  two  years  60  /1,  and  in  the  adult  70  p.  From  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column,  there  proceed  large  fibres,  which  run  upwards,  slightly  forwards, 
and  then  outwards  through  the  lateral  column  to  reach  the  direct  cerebellar  tract 
of  the  same  side,  whence  they  proceed  to  the  cerebellum.  The  direct  cerebellar 
fibres  of  the  cord  do  not  degenerate  unless  Clarke's  column  be  injured.  These  cells 
appear  to  act  as  stations  for  aifercnt  impulses  between  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  and  the  cerebellum  (Rosa,  Mott).] 

[The  intermedio-lateral  tract  of  cells  is  also  best  developed  in  the  thoracic 
region  (fig.  538,  Tit),  hi  the  cervical  region  it  fuses  with  the  lateral  group  of  cells 
in  the  anterior  cornu.     It  cannot  be  traced  in  the  lumbar  region.] 

[The  cells  of  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  confined  to  the  dorsal  region  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  eight  to  twelve  bipolar  cells,  with  their  long  axis  vertical  or 
more  or  less  oblique.  The  smaller  cells  are  about  20  ft  in  diameter,  and  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu,  the  larger  ones  are  30  p 
in  diameter,  and  these  cells  attain  their  full  size,  or  nearly  so,  at  birth.  Mott 
considers  that  these  cells  corresjMind  in  form  and  size' with  the  cells  of  the  vagus 
nucleus,  and  that  these  cells  give  origin  to  the  fine  medulla  ted  or  leucenteric 
fibres  that  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves  (p.  796), 
i.e.,  to  the  splanchnic  efferent  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves.] 

The  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  largest,  and  arranged  in  groups  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  (fig.  540 — "motor  ganglionic  cells").  [They 
also  occur  in  the  lateral  process  and  in  the  processus  reticularis.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  cells  become  more  branched  as  we  proceed  upwards  amongst  the  verte- 
brata.  These  cells  usually  contain  pigment-granules,  and,  according  to  Picrret, 
their  size  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  nerve-fibre  proceeding  from 
them ;  so  that  they  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  smaller  in  the  cervical 
enlargement,  and  smallest  in  the  dorsal  region.  Smaller  spindle-shaped  ("sen- 
sory") cells  occur  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior 
horn.  The  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (fig.  539)  are  smaller  (30-60  /a)  and  are 
usually  arranged  with  their  long  axis  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cord.  The  processes 
arc  fewer,  but  one  is  generally  directed  towards  the  head,  and  some  towards  the 
caudal  end  of  the  body.  They  usually  contain  pigment,  which  is  generally  dis- 
]>osed  towards  the  cerebral  pole  of  the  cell.] 

[In  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  (fig.  541),  these  cells  are  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  columns,  the  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  (m) ;  in  the 
same  section  are  shown  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  anterior 
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(a)  nnJ  posterior  white  columns  (el  the  horizontal  direction  of  tho  fibres  tA  His 

anterior  and  push-rior  nerve-roots  (l>  ami/). 

[Outlying  Cells  of  the  Cord. — Buisso,  S  e  hie  Herd  ecker,  ami  nn.'ir  recently 
Sherrington,  have  shown  that  in  certain  fritiuitious  in  the  anterior  lateral  no 
posterior  columns  of  the  mammalian  ctml,  ganglionic  cells  lie  outside  ill"  -t--v 
matter  in  the  surrounding  white  substance.  In  the  Alligator  there  is  a  remark- 
able group  of  ganglionic  cells  lying  quite  at  the  periphery  of  the  at  ilero-1  literal 
column,  ami  .piitc  removed  from  the  grey  matter  (Hen/-;  Ganktil) ;  its  significance 
is  quite  unknown.] 

The  grey  matter  contains  an  exceedingly  delicate  fibrous  thicket  of  the  finest 
nBrVS-flbrils,  which  is  produced  hy  the  repeated  division  of  the  protoplasmic  pro- 


E.M.F    ^ 

Fig.  539.  Fig.  540. 

Fig.  539.— Nerve -cell  fioni  Clarke's  column  (horse).  The  arrow  [odicatet  the  cardial  eml. 
Fig.  510,—  Transverse  wwlion  of  tin-  s|>iual  con!  (lower  dorsal).  A,  L,  P,  interior,  lateral, 
ami  tXMtcrior  columns;  A.M.F.,  P.M.F.,  Riite-i-i'H'  nail  posterior  median  fissures;  a,  b,  c, 
Cells  of  the  anterior  horn  ;  it,  interior  coruu  anil  substantia  grlathiosa  ;  e,  central  canal ; 
/,  veins  ;  \i,  ontei  i.:ir  root  kujilles ;  It,  posterior  root  bundles) ;  i,  white  commissure  ;  ;',  grey 
commissure  ;  /,  reticular  formation. 

cesses  of  the  multipolar  ganglionic  cells.  Many  medullated  nerve-fibres — chiefly 
of  the  line  variety — traverse  and  divide  in  the  grey  matter  and  become  1 
medullated.  Many  of  them  split  lip  into  terminal  fibrils,  branches  of  the  axis 
cylinder.  Some  of  them  merely  puna  through  the  grey  matter  of  the  non-medul- 
lated  fibres  and  terminate  in  the  nervous  network  or  thicket  of  the  grey  matter. 
Fibres  pass  from  the  grey  matter  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other  through  the  com- 
missures in  front  of  mul  behind  the  eenlrnl  canal. 

[By  means  of  Weigert's  method  of  staining  medullated  nerve-fibres  (p.  653),  it 
has  been  proved  that  numerous  line  mniullated  nerve-fibres  exist  in  the  grey 
substance.] 


Fig.  612. 
ii  of  1  tie  hiimni)  spinal  con).     »,  anterior,  r,  posterior,  d,  bttml 

]-,  ■ .  j".-1  fn.ii-  Fii-rv.'-iii'il-  ;  '".  Imi  i:'< i n l/il  :  |iviiiiiiiil;il'  libre*  im^ui.' 
rnu;  n,  oblii[iie  fibreH  nl  j-i-tiri'.r  root.  '  Fig.  6*2.— MnlttjioUi' 
or  horn  of  the  >|ii  ii»l  cord.     :,  axis-cylinder  process  \ 


i,  branched 


Fife'.  5*1. 
Fig.  511. — Longitudinal  sect 
white  column-  :  i,  unli-i 
to  n,  cells  of  anterior  t 
iierve-cell,  from  the  ant.' 
processes. 

Mbn  tin  v  read)  (In-  grey  matter.     J[os-t  of  tlie  fibres  end  in  I  lie  luge  motor 
nerve-cells  in  tlie  anterior  otid  or  its 
laternl  process  (fig.  543,  a,  b,  e,  >l,  e). 

I!ul  tli"'  Wires  diverge  in  nil  directions, 
MOW  "f  the  fibres  'if  tin'  bundle 
MMMt  tlie  middle  line  (3)  end  in  the 

liil'T.illy    placed  cells    ('■) ;    a    part  (4) 

IT'-WI'S     til"     iUltlTH'l'    ■" JI L  —  HIT    I"    "In  I 

in  cells  on  the  opposite  side  (d).  Some 
of  them  (0)  run  upwards  to  become  con- 
nected with  motor  cells  lying  further  tip 
the  con!.  .Sonic  of  the  tihres  present  in 
the  anti-nor  roots,  <?.;;., the  vase-motor  and 
wrret'iiy  lil'i's,  appear  not  to  lie  con- 
nected with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  an- 
terior curnu.  IVrliapsidl  the  motor  tihres 
for  the  skeletal  muscles  are  so  connected, 
so  Unit  each  motor  nerve -fibre  is  merely 
the  prolongation  of  the  unbranclied 
axis-cylinder  process  of  a  nerve-cell.] 

[Tiie  posterior  root  enters  as  a  single 
bundle.  (fig.  533),  composed  of  finer 
fibres  intermixed  with  bundles  of 
thicker  ones.] 

[Two  distinct  bundles  enter  the  curd.  Fig.  543. 

There   is   an  outer   lateral   bundle,   or   Schema  of  the  course  of  the  librea  in  the  spinal 
outer  radicular  fibres,  which  curve  into       cord.    Tlie  longitudinal  fibres  are  indicated  by 


the  longitudinal  tihres,  so  that  Un-y  are 


HLuull  iiiivlcs,  wliili*  tlie 


cut  a 


a  transverse  section,  but  they  again  take  n  horizontal 
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the  substantia  gelatinosa.  The  finest  fibres  in  the  bundle  are  usually  placed 
most  laterally.  Lying  on  the  inner  side  of  this  is  the  larger  bundle,  constituting 
the  inner  radicular  fibres  of  the  median  bundle.  The  lateral  bundle  divides  into 
iui  intermediate  or  central  bundle,  and  a  small  external  lateral  bundle  (7).  The 
small  external  lateral  bundle  consists  of  line  fibres,  which  ascend  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  cord,  and  form  the  posterior  marginal  zone  or  Lissauer's  zone  (fig.  557). 
They  enter  the  grey  matter  higher  up  and  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  posterior  horn.  The  central  fibres,  which  are  coarse  fibres  (8  to  10),  pass 
into  the  substantia  gclatinosa,  where  they  divide  into  several  strands,  some  of  which 
^  pass  into  the  central  part  of  the  grey  matter  (10), 

while  others  (8)  pass  upwards  and  downwards  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and   form  the  "longitudinal 
bundles  of  the  posterior  horn."     Some  of  the  fibres 
(9)  perhaps  end  in  the  nerve-cells  (/)  in  the  posterior 
cornu.      The    inner   median   bundle    or   internal 
radicular  fasciculus  {11  to  14),  composed  of  com- 
paratively coarse  fibres,  sweeps  through  the  postero- 
external column — lieuce  this  column  is  also  called 
the  posterior  root-zone — and,  after  running  a  longi- 
tudinal course  in  the  white  matter,  enters  the  grey 
substance  of  the  posterior  cornu.     Some  fibres  (11) 
pass  to  the  small  fusiform  cells  (.'/) ;  and  others  (13) 
pass  to  bo  connected  with  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column 
(A),  when  it  is  present.     From  the  cells  of  Clarke's 
column,  fibres  seem  to  pass  to  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  (20).     Some  of  the  fibres 
(12)  pass  into  the  posterior  grey 
commissure,  to  reach  the  opposite 
side.     This  so  far  only  accounts 
for  a  part  of  the  fibres.     Some 
of  them  {8  to  10)  arc  concerned 
in    the    formation   of    the    fine 
nerve  thicket  in  the  grey  matter, 
whereby,  perhaps,  they  become 
connected  with  the  cells  in  the 
anterior  cornu.     It  is   asserted 
that  some  of  the  fibres  (14)  ulti- 
5  &         mately  pass  into  Goll's  column. 

Fig.  545.  Many  of  the  fibres  in  the  pos- 

ic  corpuscle  or  "glia-   tenor    root    have    been    proved 
spinal  cord ;  xSOO.    Fig.  645.    to   be   directly  connected   with 
of  the  spinal  cord,     a,  white,    nerve-cells,   e.g.,   in   Petromyzon 
"''""''"    by  Freund,  and  in  the  Proteus 
by  Klaussner.] 

[Size  of  Nerve-Cells  and  Nerve-Fibres. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
size  of  nerve-fibres  bears  a  relation  to  the  size  of  the  nerve-cell  from  which  it  arises. 
It  lias  been  suggested  by  Schwalbe  that  nerve-fibres  which  run  a  long  course  are 
larger  than  those  running  a  short  course.  This  is  not  invariably  the  case  (p.  658).] 
Neuroglia. — The  connective-tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  arises  in  part  from  the 
pia  mater  and  passes  into  the  white  matter,  carrying  with  it  blood-vessels,  and  form- 
ing septa,  which  separate  the  nerve-fibres  into  bundles.  [The  connective-tissue  of 
the  central  nervous  system  is  so  far  peculiar,  that  the  intercellular  substance  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  It  consists  of  a  reticulated  connective-tissue  composed  of 
fine  fibres,  which  form  a  network.     Fig.  544  shows  one  of  the  cells,  "  glia-cells  " 


Fir.  544. 
Fig.  544.— Isolated  c< 
cell  "  from  the  hi 
—Longitudinal  bi 
b,   grey  matter ;    c,   crystals  of   mercuric  chloride. 
Prepared  by  Golgi's  mercuric  chloride  method  ; 
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i.r  "Deiter's  cells,"  isolated.  It  consists  of  a  small,  granular,  nucleated  body,  with 
numerous  excessively  tine,  slightly  branched,  stiff  ptoceeeee.  The  proooMoo  foam  ■ 
mitentocnUi  tissue  tea  the  nerve-fibres,  end  Mbod-resMls.    The  arrangement  end 

.lJHtiilni!ii>ii  of  these  cell*  is  best  «im  in  si-rtiimi  of  ;i  con!  hardened  by  Golgi's 
method  in  eorroaire  sublimate  solution  (tig.  545).  In  some  situations,  «.;/.,  the 
while  nattet  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  ceil*  are  smaller  nnil  mom 
angular,  mid  tin'  processes  me  often  connected  with  the  outer  coat  of  Ibc  blood- 
JWIbIb.  i  hi  the  whole,  tin:  connective-tissue  is  much  liner  in  tin-  brain  than  in  the 
I'nril.  Chemically,  these  gliu-cells  consist  of  nrurokentu,  and  tiny  Been  i"  be 
■  ■I'  Bpibhutic  origin,  thus  differing  from  ordinary  coiuieeiivc-tissue,  which  is 
BtMoolaetic  in  origin.]  The  central  canal  is  surrounded  with  a  denser  layer  of 
Bin  tame,  known  us  the  "central  ependyma,"  which  stains  .l.t[Iv  with  canning, 
iiinl   is  very   I i k: « -  the   siil.slniiliii   gclutiuosa   in   its   structure   (]i.   7137).      We   muai 

distinguish    fr this   fur f  connectiA'e-tissue   that   special   form    in   tin;   grey 

matter  to  which  Yinliow  rave  the  name  of  neuroglia.  It  is  specially  adapted  to 
■ill  up  the  sluices  lefi  l>y  tin-  other  elements,  and  without  interfering  with  the  ex- 
change nf  fluids  serves  to  hold  the  elements 
together.  It  is  an  excessively  finely  gran- 
ular  ground-substance  in  tin*  grey  matter. 
It  is  also  an  iiitercellu]:u-  substance,  but  in 
the  adult  the  cells  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin 
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i.   iti  inutomnlni  lir.iid,  ;  «,  t. 

-.-  ii  1 1 >i i ]•  sin t i-i-taiT'  uii'I  [wstrriur  n.i. Is  ; 
■dor,  median,  and  posterior  lutcnl. 


ig.  5«. 

Fig.  SIC. — Sdiii.ili,i^r,iiiim:i(i.'  .irmijiiini'iit  of  tlie  orterii 
■pinal  ;  .■>,  milcine  artery;  sc,  Buleo-couiniiHsurnl  ;  a 
Clarke's  column  ;  Fp,  jmst  trior  fissure  ;  ra,  rp,  brniicli 
ni.  Tor  | jOHt.  I'umu  ;  if,  iiiteiuinic.iilpr  ;  I".  Im,  lp,  aui 
Fig.  5)7. — Injected  I  .loud- v esse  1. 1  uf  the  spina]  corii. 

really  to  lie  reckoned  along  with  the  connective-tissues.  It  seems  to  lie  rather  a 
tissue  mi  gmerit,  belonging  to  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  present  in  very  small 
amount.  It  seems  to  consist  of  neiiro-keratin,  and  the  cells  are  epiblastic  in  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  ejiihlast,]  The  neuroglia  is  also  nbundnnt  on 
tlie  sides  and  apex  of  the  posterior  horns,  where  it  is  culled  the  gelatinous 
substance  of  Rolando. 

[Blood-Vessels. — The  spinal  cord  is  partly  supplied  with  blood  by  arteries  from 
the  vertelirals,  and  partly  by  branches  of  the  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral 
arteries,  which  reach  it  through  the  in  tee  vertebral  foramina,  and  pass  to  the  cord 
along  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots.] 
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[Blood-Veaula. — The  anterior  median  artery  (or  anterior  spinal)  (fig.  546)  gives  oft' 
brunches,  which  dip  into  the  fissure  of  the  same  name,  pass  to  its  base,  ami,  after  perforating 
the  anterior  commissure,  divide  into  two  branches,  one  for  each  mugs  of  grey  matter,  and  each 
branch  in  turn  splits  into  three,  which  supply  part  of  the  anterior  median,  and  posterior  grey 
matter.  The  arteries  lying  in  the  sulci  are  called  arterfn  sulci  (s)  by  Adamkicwic*.  In  the 
grey  matter  there  is  usually  a  special  branch  to  Clarke's  column  (<-/).  The  vaao-coronary 
arteries  include  all  those  arterial  branches  which  proceed  from  the  jieriphery  into  the  white 
matter  ;  the  finer  branches  pass  only  into  the  white  matter,  hut  the  larger  into  the  grey  sub- 
stance. The  largest  branch  is  the  artery  of  the  posterior  fissure  {Fp),  which  passes  along  the 
posterior  septum  and  reaches  almost  to  the  commissure,  giving  branches  in  its  course.  There  is  a 
large  artery  between  the  column  of  Goll  and  the  postero-eitemal  column,  viz.,  the  interfunicnlar 
artery  (if).  Arteries  enter  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  (™,  171).  There  are  also  a  median 
lateral  artery  {/in},  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  (lp,  la),  which  enter  the  lateral  column. 
The  general  result  is  that  the  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the  white,  as  is  shown  in 
rig.  547.  Some  small  vessels  come  from  the  pia  and  send  branches  to  the  white  matter,  and 
nnbranched  arteries  to  the  grey  matter,  where  they  form  a  capillary  plexus.  The  blood-vessels 
are  surrounded  by  perivascular  lymph-spaces  (Tfu).  With  regard  to  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  cord  as  a  whole,  Moxon  has  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  cord  not  being  as  long 
as  the  vertebral  canal,  the  lower  nerves  have  to  run  down  within  the  vertebral  canal,  before 
they  emerge  from  the  appropriate  intervertebral  foramina.  As  re-enforcing  arteries  enter  the 
cord  along  the  coarse  of  these  nerves,  necessarily  the  branches  entering  along  the  course  of  the 
lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  nerves  are  long,  and  this,  together  with  their  small  size,  offers  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  blood  •stream.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord  is  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  various  pathological  conditions.] 

[Recent  researches  of  Oolgi,  Eamdn  y  Cayal,  and  Kolliker.—  Golgi's  method 
was  adopted  by  nil  these  observers,  viz.,  prolonged  steeping  of  the  nerve-centres  in 


Fig.  648.  Fig.  549. 

longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  in  tbe  cervical  region  of  a  sheep's  embryo,  22  cm. 

3  show  the  division  of  the  posterior  nerve-fibres  after  entering  the  cord.  Fig. 
549. — Lateral  column  of  a  new-horn  rabbit ;  c,  collateral  fibres  ;  cl,  bending  round  of  the 
longitudinal  fibres  to  end  iu  the  grey  matter  ;  11,  axis-cylinder  process  of  a  nerve-cell  bending 
in  amongst  tbe  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  column. 

a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  after  previous  hardening  in  Mailer's  fluid,  or 
other  fluid  containing  n  chromium  salt,  or  by  the  rapid  hardening  method — viz., 
a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  nnd  osmic  acid.  The  nerve-cells  and  the  axis- 
cylinders  become  black ;  but  all  the  cells  or  axis-cylinders  in  any  piece  of  tissue 
are  by  no  means  affected  by  the  reagent.     Ramon  y  Cayal  made  the  great  advance 
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of  using  the  embryonic  nerve-cent  ren,  ami  results  havn  lx?en  obtained  on  tlicm  that 
arc  not  so  easily  obtained  in  the  adult  The  a  sin-cylinders  stain  l>cst  lwfore  tlie 
myelin  is  developed,  and  hence  the  reason  why  embryonic  nerve-centres  stain  ao 
well  before  the  myelin  covers  the  axis-cylinders.] 

[The  above  inscription  of  the  cord  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  cord  prepared  liy  tlie  ordinary 
methods,  but  Uolgi's  method  revoals  further  complications  in  the  structure  of  Iho  cord,  some  of 
which  are  here  noted.  The  sensory  nerve-fibre*  on  entering  the  white  mutter  divide  into  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  fibre,  which  ran  longitudinally  in  tlie  posterior  column  and  in  the 
posterior  marginal  zone,  just  auperlk-iid  to  the  substantia  gelatinous  (lig.  548,  S).  Tho  longi- 
tudinal fibres  bare  Issen  traced  lor  a  distance  of  4-6  cm.,  but  n  largo  number  or  them  bend 
round  snd  enter  tlie  grey  matter,  and  end  free  in  line  branches,  without  forming  any  cnnnec- 
tious  with  nerve- cells  (fig.  650).  All  the  sensory  or  afferent  longitudinal  fibres  in  the  posterior 
column  give  off  at  nearly  a  right  angle  fibres  vailed  by  Hauion  y  Cayal,  trim  discovered  them, 
collateral  fibres,  which  penetrate  into  tho  grey  matter,  and  run  to  all  its  parts,  and  split  up  into 
is  fibrils  and  end  free  (tigs.  519  r,  /,  552).  The  freo  fibrillar  terminations  of  these  collateral 
e  specially  numerous  in  tlie  ventral  portion  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  and  Clarke's 
column,  and  in  the  ventral  and  lateral  jiarts  of  the 
anterior  horns,  to  which  pass  numerous  bundles  of 
collateral  fibres.] 

The  nerve -fibres  of  the  anterior  root  spring  from 
large  and  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  from  nil  parts 
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Transverse  section  of  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord  of  a  new-born  rabbit  with  the  colla- 
teral fibres  from  all  the  columns  of  the  cord,  ami  the  anterior  and  posterior  commisi 
u  of  tho  lumbar  region  of  a 


embryo,  20  cm. 
the  anterior  eoli 
nitrate  method  of  Oolgi. 


long  ;  r,  axis-cylinder  process,  passing  at  iv  into  a  longitudinal  fibre-  of 
—  -     h",  lunch  branched  lateral  processes  of  «.     All  prepared  by  the  silver 


of  the  anterior  cormi  (fig.  652),  but  it  appears  that  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  tho  nerve-cell 
gives  olfa  few  lateral  branches  (fig.  651). 

The  anterior  and  lateral  columns  consist  in  part  of  fibres  which  spring  from  nerve-cells  in 
all  regions  of  tho  grey  matter  (fig.  550).  These  cells  give  off  from  their  a  1  is- cylinder  or  nervous 
process  numerous  lateral  processes,  which  end  free  in  the  grey  matter.  Most,  or  |ierhaps  all,  of 
the  fibres  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  give  off  collateral  fibres,  which  enter  the  grey 
matter,  especially  the  anterior  horns  and  the  anterior  [art  of  the  posterior  cornu,  where  thoy 
end  free.     The  longitudinal  fibres  of  these  two  columns  usually  bend  at  a  right  angle  and  end 


ie  grey  11 


.*  is  remarkable  that  all  the  collateral  fibres  and  all  the  lateral  branches  of  the  nervous  pro- 
cess of  the  nerve-cells,  as  well  as  those  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior,  lateral,  and  anterior 
columns  that  cuter  the  grey  matter,  break  up  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  branches,  and  end 
at  last  in  a  fine  tuft  of  fibrils  which  surround  the  nerve-cells,  without,  however,  forming  connec- 
tions with  the  nerve-cells  or  tho  fibrils  anastomosing  amongst  themselves.] 


RECENT   RE.SE ARCHES   ( 


nulls  with 
in  the  grey 

long  protean 


process  which  docs  not  pass  out  of  tlic  grey  matter,  but  divides  uniformly 
itself.  Tlie  last  variety  of  cell  occurs  only  in  the  posterior  cormt.  The 
16*  of  all  tlie  nerve-cells  branch  and  arc  continued  sonic t imes  as  cnonnonsly 

all  directions ;  sometimes  they  pass  iuto  the  while  mutter,  hut  they  never 

iver  give  rise  to  a  nerve-fibre  (fij;9  691,  552).] 


n  all  putts  of  the  grey  n 


',  ami  after  they  decussate  nie 
rontlnnei]  as  long" 
gfi?  tud  :,■-..:  : I..  ,. 
'  rtu  literal  columns 
(2;  Df-nunaliug  col- 
li rral  fibres  from  I  be 
otfriot     and      late  ml 


of    the    mcdiai 


The    posterior  < 


(1 ;  Ilecttssntiiig  cul 
lateral  (Huts  of  the  |»s- 
teibir  ■  .in',  anil 
..II'.-  also  from  the 
Mtenor  |>art  of  the 
trial  columns,  as  »■  i: 
us     some     decussating 

proueuM  from  some  of 
the  cells  of  the  in- 
terior corim  ami  gela 
1 1  units  substance.] 
[Tlie  following  fibre* 
pjy   j;2  "'^   tlireetly  connected 

with    neive.eclls,    ami 
Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  ford  in   the  Ihorarii-  region   iu   an    must  be  influenced  by 
embryo  fowl  (9th  day  of  iuctibalioo).      A,  anterior,  and  /',  pnstenoi     the  tatter;  — 
root;  C,  axis-cylinder  of  a  motot   nene-ccll  ,  D,  intra  medullary        (1)  The  motor  fiUva 
part  of  the  posterior  root ;  r,  origin  of  a  collateral  btaoch,  which  in    the   autcrior 

ramifies  as/  ij,  terminal   ramifications  nf  the   Culiatfrul    fibres;     ' 
liual  bifurcation  ;  li,  bipnhir  ganglionic  cells  ;  i,  a  unipolar  net' 
cell  like  tUosu  in  mammals  (Ram6n  y  Cayal). 


[2)  Many  fibres  in  the 
lateral   and    ou- 
ter mi  columns  ) 
linnity    between   fibres  and 


[In  the  following  instances,   however,  tlicte  U  no  direct 
cells,  so  that  they  can  only  act  on  each  other  by  contact  :— 

(1)  The  sensory  fibres  that  end  free  in  the  cord. 

(2)  Tlie  free  terminations  in  the.  cord  of  the  collateral  fibres  from  all  the  columns. 

(3)  Many  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  nntero -lateral  column,  which  bend  round  and 

free  hi  the  grey  matter. 

(4)  The  free  termination*  of  many  lateral  processes  or  the  nervous  or  axis-cylinder  proct 

,-ertaiu  cells  of  the  posterior  1 


sof 


(5)  The  free  terminations  of"  tlio  branched  pro 
that  end  in  Wo  in  thogrey  matter.) 

[The  glia-cella  are  developed  from  the  elements  of  the  original  medullary  plate,  and  are 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are  represented  by  the  epithelium  lining 
the  central  canal.  The  others  arise  in  the  grey  and  white  matter  and  appear  to  be  epiblastic  in 
origin.] 

[The  foregoing  account  represents  EiiUiker'fl  rattutt  of  his  own  researches  on  embryo 
mammals,  which  are  practically  a  confirmation  of  the  prior  observations  of  Golgi  and  Ramon  y 
Cayal,  but  more  especially  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  statements  here  made  that  the 
protoplasmic  processes  of  nerve-cells  do  not  anastomose,  and  that  many  white  nerve-fibres  termi- 
nate m  the  cord  in  free  endings,  without  forming  direct  anatomical  continuity  with  nerve-cells, 
must  profoundly  modify  our  conceptions  and  theories  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
structures.      It  would  seem  that  hi  certain  cases  an  impulse  reaching  the  grey  matter  through 
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sncli  nerve-fibres  must  act  on  uervc-rclls  merely  as  tlie  result  of  contact  bet  wee 
anil  the  nerve-cull,  ami  not  in  virtue  of  actual  anntoinicsl  continuity. J 

[Functions  of  toe  Spinal  Cord.— (1)  It  In  a  great  conducting  medium,  con- 
ducting impulses  upwards  ami  downwards,  and  within  itself  from  side  to  side ; 
(2)  the  grcnt  reflex  centre,  or  rather  wrim  of  so-called  centre* :  (3)  impulses 
originate  within  it,  i>.,  Itn  automatic  functions.] 

Conducting  SyBtemB.—  Tin-  whole  of  the  longitudinal  fibre*  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  lie  arranged  systematically  in  special  bund  leu,  according  to  their 
function. 

[Methods  of  ascertaining  Conducting  Paths  in  the  Cord. — The  course  of  the 
fibres  and  their  division  into  so-called  systems  has  Wn  ascertained  partly  by 
anatomical  and  embryological,  partly  by  physiological  and  pathological  means. 


ividing  < 


a  column  of  the  cord  and 


Apart  from  experimental  methods,  Mich 
observing  the  result*,  we  have  the  following 
methods  of  investigation :— (1)  Turck  found 
that  injury  or  disease  of  certain  jmrts  of  the 
brain  was  followed  liy  a  degeneration  down- 
wards, or  secondary  descending  degeneration 
of  certain  of  the  nerve- fibres  connected  with 
the  seat  of  injury,  i.e.,  they  were  serrated 
from  their  trophic  centres  and  underwent 
degeneration.  (2)  P.  Nchicferdecker  found 
also,  after  section  of  the  cord,  that  above  the 
level  of  the  section,  certain  definite  tracts  of 
white  matter  underwent  degeneration  [thus 
showing  that  certain  tracts  had  their  trophic 
centre  below ;  this  constitutes  secondary 
ascending  degeneration].  (3)  Guddeu's 
Method.— He  showed,  as  regards  the  brain,  * 
that  excision  of  a  sense-oi'gun  in  a  young 
growing  animal  was  followed  by  atrophy  of 
the  nerve- fibres  and  some  other  luirts  con- 
nected with  it.  Thus,  tin'  optic  nerve  and 
anterior  corjxira  <piadrigemina  atrophy  after 
exeision  of  the  eyeball  in  young  rabbit*.]  (4) 
Embryological.— Flechsig  showed  that  the 
fibres  of  the  cord  [and  the  bniin  also]  during  development  became  wveml  uitk 
myelin  at  different  periods,  those  fibres  Incoming  medulla  ted  latest  which  had  the 
longest  course.  Jly  a  combination  of  these  methods  the  following  tracts  of  fibres 
have  been  mapped  out : — 

Conducting  Systems  of  Fibres. — 1.  In  the  anterior  column  lie  («)  the  un- 
crossed, anterior,  or  direct  pyramidal  tract  [also  called  the  Column  of  Turck] ; 
and  external  to  it  is  {/>)  the  anterior  ground  bundle,  or  anterior  radicular  zone 
(lig.  553).  f^Tlie  direct  pyramidal  tract  varies  in  size,  and  it  generally  extends 
downwards  in  the  cord  to  ahout  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  diminishing 
steadily  in  its  course.  It  is  called  direct  pyramidal  tract  because,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  pyramidal  tract,  it  does  not  decussate,  in  the  bulb.  It  is  found  only  in  man 
and  the  monkey,  is  very  variable  in  size,  and  forms  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
pyramidal  tract  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  these  fibres  end,  whether  they 
cross  to  the  opjxisite  side,  or  remain  on  the,  same  side,  but  most  probably  most  of 
them  pass  through  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite 

2.  In  the  posterior  column  we  distinguish  (c)  Soil's  column,  or  the  postero- 
median (posh-ro-internal)  column ;  and  (it)  the  outer  root  zone,  or  the  funiculus 


Fig.5. 

cling  [ml 
3rd  dorsal  nerve, 
art  is   tlie  jtrey   mutter. 
,  I'K,  posterior,  root;  a, 
ilil'ect.andf/,  crossed,  pyramidal  tracts; 

b,  anterior    column   ground   bundle ; 

c,  Goll's  column  ;  il,  nostero-cxterual ; 
ilnmn;  rand  f,  mixed  lateral  paths; 
,  direct  cerebellar  traits. 
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Fig.  55 J. 


Scheme  "f  I  lie  ilislriliulioii  of  the  fliii.-f  pntlia 
in  the  Hpiiin]  i.'uiil.  1  /irs,  direct  pyniiiiidril 
tr»et  ;  2,m'i,  it<«w<1  pyinniid*!  tracts ; 
3**6,  direct  ci.tf  Iwllur  tract ;  4  nl.v,|«i*tei(>- 
bxternal  column;  Si'is,  iiosiem-intiTiail 
column,  or  Goll's  column  ;  6  Mr,  anterior 
mixed  /one.      x  a. 
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cimeatuB,  n  JhittfooVi  eohwww,  or  the 
posterior  radicular  tons,  OX  the  j'otltro- 
tldental  column  (ligs.  553,  557). 

3.  In  the  lateral  column  we  (?)  the 
fuitero-lateral  tract  and  (/)  the  lateral 
mixed  paths,  or  lateral  tmitmg  trad  [this 
tract  is  still  further  BubdivittocL  p.  f«l 
<</)  the  lateral  i.r  croBBed  pyramidal  tract, 
and  (h)  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

[All  tin'  impulses  from  the  central  eou- 
volutions  or  motor  amis  of  bin  cerebrum, 
by  humus  iif  which  voluntary  moveinentB 
(S  365)  an  assented,  an  conducted  U 
the  pyramidal  tracts  (tigs.  553  a,  g,  554, 

557).     TV   iilil'rsi.l   tiles,- tracts  descending 

from  tin-  central  convolutions — i.e.,  the 
motor-amis — |«is»  through  tin'  white  matter 
(if  []]■■  cerebrum,  converging  iike  the  rays 
of  n  fan  to  the  interna!  cajisule,  where 
they  lie  in  the  knee  anil  anterior  two- 
thiiils  of  its  [Histi'ii'ir  segment  (the  fibres 
for  the  faee  at  the  knee,  and  behind  this 
in  m-ifer  those  for  the  nnn  nml  leg),  they 
then  enter  the  middle -third  of  the  crnsta 
(fig.  G2K,  I'ij),  pass  through  the  ]miiis 
into  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  whero  the  great  mass  crosses 
over  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  corf  (croBsed  pyramidal 
tract),  a  .small  part  descending  in  the  cord 
on  the  same  side  as  tin*  direct  pyramidal 
tract,  «.  The  croeaed  pyramidal  tract 
lies  external  to  the  posterior  half  of  the 
<rrey  matter  in  the  literal  column  (fig. 
553,  ;/),  and  it  extends  throughout  the 
length  of  the  cord.  It  contains  nerve- 
fibres  of  all  shies.  In  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  it  is  separated  from  the  sur- 
face by  the  direct  cerebellar  traet,  but 
where  the  latter  lies  further  forward,  as 
nt  the  third  cervical  segment  and  hover 
dorsal  region,  its  posterior  surface  reaches 
the  surface,  while  from  the  last  dorsal 
segment,  throughout  the  lumbar  region, 
it  comes  quite  to  the  surface,  as  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  ceases  at  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  pyramidal  tract  diminishes 
from  above  downwards,  ami  its  fibres  pass 
inl"  the  gr.'V  matter  of  the  anterior  c.ornu, 
■iiid  in  all  probability  they  subdivide  to 
form  fine  fibrils,  which  conic  into  relation 
with  the  dense  thicket  of  tine  fibrils  pro- 
duced by  the  sill  nil  vision  of  the  processes 
od    the    multipolar    nerve-cells.      At    least 
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they  come  into  intimate  relation — (direct  union  or  contact  ?) — with  the  nervous 
mechanism  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  From  each 
multipolar  nerve-cell  a  nerve-fibre  proceeds  and  passes  into  the  anterior  root. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  descending  degeneration  of  this  tract  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  cord  some  of  the  fibres  cross  and  descend  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord.  These  are  called  the  "recrosaed  fibres1'  {SherringUm).  It  would  seem 
that  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  as  they  descend  in  the  cord,  cross  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  l>efore  they  become  continuous  with  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  anterior  cornu.     They  perhaps  cross  vid  the  anterior  white  commissure.] 

The  direct  cerebellar  tract  (figs.  553,  554,  557  //),  begins  about  the  first  lumbar 
nerve,  and  increases  in  thickness  from  below  upwards,  but  many  of  its  fibres  enter 
it  at  the  first  lumbar  and  lowest  dorsal  nerves.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
tract  receives  fibres  as  it  passes  upwards.  It  forms  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  cord.  Its  fibres,  which  are  broad  and  coarse,  very  probably  arise  in  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column  (p.  769).  As  Clarke's  column  is  connected  with  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  jyosterior  root  (for  the  trunk  of  the  body),  it  follows  that  this  tract 
connects  certain  jwirts  of  the  posterior  roots  with  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  pass 
up  through  the  cord  and  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum.  When  it  is  divided,  it 
degenerates  upwards,  so  that  it  is  supposed  to  conduct  impulses  in  a  centripetal 
direction.  The  degeneration,  however,  diminishes  as  we  trace  it  upwards.  This 
means  that  all  the  fibres  do  not  necessarily  ascend  to  the  cerebellum.  The  tract 
receives  new  fibres  as  we  trace  it  upwards,  but  some  of  the  fibres  pass  to  other 
parts  of  the  cord  as  it  is  traced  upwards,  while  others  go  direct  to  the  cerebellum. 
Degeneration  in  it  cannot  be  caused  by  injury  or  section  of  the  nerves  or  nerve- 
roots,  the  cord  itself  must  be  injured,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  fibres  of  the 
tract  do  not  come  directly  from  the  posterior  root.  Their  trophic  centre  seems  to 
be  in  Clarke's  column  (p.  769).] 

The  anterior  (fig.  553,  e)  and  lateral  paths  (/)  and  the  anterior  ground  bundle  (b) 
represent  the  channels  which  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  that  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  they  represent  the  channels  for  reflex  effects,  and  they  also 
contain  those  fibres  which  are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  anterior  spinal  nerve- 
roots,  which  enter  the  cord  at  different  levels  and  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter. 
In  e  and  /  there  are  some  sensory  paths.  Lastly,  e  unites  the  posterior  roots  with 
the  grey  nuclei  of  the  funiculi  graciles  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  d  connects  some 
of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  through  the  restiform  body  with  the  vermiform  process 
of  the  cerebellum  (Flec/my).  The  direction  of  conduction  in  the  posterior  columns, 
which  are  continuations  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots,  is  upwards,  as 
part  of  them  degenerates  upwards  after  section  of  the  posterior  root.  Of  the  fibres 
of  each  posterior  root,  some  pass  directly  into  the  posterior  horn,  another  part 
ascends  in  the  posterior  column  of  the  same  side,  and  gradually  as  it  ascends  it 
conies  nearer  the  posterior  median  fissure.  Some  of  these  fibres  enter  the  grey 
matter  of  the  posterior  horn  at  a  higher  level.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns 
run  upwards  as  far  as  the  interolivary  layer  and  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids, 
where  they  seem  to  end,  or  at  least  form  connections  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
funiculi  graciles  [clava]  and  cuneati  [triangular  nucleus].  A  small  part  as  arcuate 
fibres  join  the  restiform  body,  and  thus  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the 
posterior  columns. 

Further,  the  transverse  sectional  area  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts 
(fig.  554),  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  and  Goll's  column  gradually  diminish  from 
above  downwards ;  they  serve  to  connect  intracranial  central  parts  with  the  gan- 
glionic centres  distributed  along  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior  root  bundle,  the 
funiculus  cuneatus,  and  the  anterior  mixed  lateral  tracts  vary  in  diameter  at 
different  parts  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  nerve-roots.  It  has 
been  concluded  from  this  that  these  tracts  serve  to  connect  the  grey  matter  at 
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different  levels  in  tho  cord  with  eneli  other,  and  ultimately  with  the  medulla 
oblongata,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  directly  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain 
(fig.  536). 

Trophic  Centres  of  the  Conducting  Paths. — Tiirck  observed  that  the 
destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  caused  a  secondary  degeneration  of 
certain  parts  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  parts  called  pyramidal  tract*  by 
Flechsig  (fig.  554).  P.  Seine ferdecker  found  the  same  effects  Mow  where  he 
divided  the  spinal  cord  in  a  dog.  Hence  it  is  conclude*]  that  the  nutritive  or 
trophic  centre  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  lies  in  the  cerebrum.  [Section  of  the  cord, 
or  an  injury  compressing  the  cord,  besides  giving  rise  to  loss  of  certain  functions 
(p.  796),  results  in  structural  changes  in  certain  limited  areas  of  the  cord  itself.] 

[All  that  is  meant  by  the  terms  descending  and  ascending  degeneration  is,  that 

after  section  or  injury  of  the  cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  definite  areas 

of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  above 

and   below   the    seat  of    the    lesion 

undergo  degeneration.      It  does  not 

mean  that  the  degeneration  proceeds 

at  a  given  rate  upwards  or  downwards 

from  the  scat  of  the  lesion,  for  it  a]>- 

]icars  that  the  degeneration  may  be 

quite  as  far  advanced  at  a  distance 

' —'  —  -.e.  — .  front  the  lesion  as  near  it,  so  that, 

Fig.  Mi-Ascending  deration  ia  Uie  cervical   portal*,  the  degenerations  in  the  cord 

enlargement.     G  C,  Coll  s  column,  degenerated  ,  ,,      ■  ,      .■     ,       ■,,     ,. 

oi.  both  sides,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  cerebellar   Bre   llot  L'xactlv  identical  with    those 

tract,  C  T,  and  Gower's  tract,  G  T.     x  2.    Fig.    that    occur    in    a   nerve   after    it    IS 

658.—  De^ndingrlcgeiiemtioii  after  a  lesion  on   divided.        In     tho     colli     the     axis- 

the  left  side  of  the  brain.     The  interior  pyra-   cylinders  break  up  and  are  absorbed, 

midal  tract  of  tho   left  side  and  the  crossed     *   ,  „.„  i,„„„.  .v,/  ■      ,.      „„   .   „„„,.„ 

"    pyramidal    tract  of   the   opposite  side   are  dc-    "  wl  WC  kll0W  thftt   m  t,1Q  ™nl  nerve - 

generated.     x2.  fibres  have  no  primitive  sheath,  and 

there  are  no  nuclei,  i.e.,  nerve-cor- 
puscles, to  proliferate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  "Wallerian  degeneration  of  a  nerve.] 

[The  tracts  which  in  each  half  of  the  cord  undergo  descending  degeneration 
are  (figs.  555,  557): — 

1.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

2.  The  direct  pyramidal  tract. 

3.  The  anterolateral  descending  tract. 

4.  The  descending  comma  tract 

The  tracts  undergoing  ascending  degeneration  are  (figs.  556,  557)  :— 

1.  Coil's  column  or  posterior-median  tract. 

2.  The  cerebellar  tract. 

3.  The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  or  tract  of  Gowers.] 

Below  the  section,  after  a  time,  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  (figs. 
557,  55B,  1,  1',  2,  2')  degenerate  downward*,  i.e.,  they  undergo  descending  degen- 
eration, because  they  are  cut  off  from  their  nutritive  or  trophic  centres,  which  are 
situated  above  in  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  (§  378).  [It 
is  important  to  note  that  almost  all  the  fibres  in  these  tracts  degenerate,  so  that 
these  tracts  are  sharply  defined  after  they  have  degenerated.]  The  trophic  centres 
for  tho  fibres  of  the  anterior  root  lies  in  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord. 

[These  are  the  most  conspicuous  descending  tracts,  but  there  is  also  a  very  diffuse 
area,  some  of  the  fibres  oidy  in  which  undergo  descending  degeneration.  It  lies 
in  the  antero-lateral  column,  and  is  called  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract. 
It  stretches  as  a  somewhat  narrow  curved  area  from  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
towards  the  anterior  column  (fig.  557),  and  internal  to  the  ascending  tract  of  the 
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same  lime.  Only  u  limitril  number  nf  the  tiling  in  this  area  ■li-^r«-i h-imIc,  many 
remaining  unchanged.  Tin-  small  narrow  descending  comma  tract  (fig,  M7), 
which  lies  in  the  poitero-exteanaJ  column,  om  hardly  be  o&Uad  a  knot,  u  it  dota 
n<<t  axttnd  along  the  length  of  the  cord  after  aaebton  ol  the  latter ;  in  tact,  i:  mity 
nUndn  a  short  distance,  nml  i!  may  represent  some  h'hres  of  tin-  posterior  toot 
lvhii'li  ink"'  [i  descending  ctitirsi'  after  filtering  the  cold.] 

(Ascending  TractB.— Afli-i  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  Coil's  column  and  the 
dinct  cerebellar  tmcti  and  the  snot  of  Goran  degenanto  wpttardt,  i.r.,  they 
undergo  ascending  degeneration.  If  the  postanal  cohnnoe'even  be  divided, 
Goll's  column  on  1 1 m-  postero-median  column  .li-^.iurat.s  upward*  towarda  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  tin-  degeneration  ends  in  tlio  posterior  pyramidal  nucleus 
or  chvva.  Cull's  i-uliiiiin  extends  nl-m-  tin-  whole  length  of  the  oora,  varying,  no*1 
vm,  in  me  at  different  levels.    It  consists  ol  small  Gbm  of  a  nearly  uniform  uh 


Scheme  shotting  tlie  degen era tion  tr.ut",  ;iij.|  i In-  ]- .ill.-,  iii.il  i|u  mil  luiileigo  degeneration  in  the 
ronL  AMI-',  Liutcrior  r 1 1 <>•  I i u 1 1  lis-.nn.-  ;  iJl'T  .1  li<1  L'l'T,  1lir.1t  ami  enwsed  [lyramiiia!  tracts; 
AR  vuil  1'R,  anterior  ami  posterior  roots;  AAL  ami  DAL,  ascending  mud  descending 
unteru-Iatem]  tracts ;  CT,  cerebullar  tract;  D,  coMiiia-shiiicd  tract ;  FMZ,  (Ki.itcrior 
marginal  /cue  ;  PEC,  pijsteru-csternal  cultuun.  Tlie  ]>arts  left  white  do  not  undergo 
degeneration. 

(fig.  556).  The  same  result  occurs  if  the  posterior  nerve-roots  of  thocauda  eimitta, 
or  other  posterior  nerve-roots,  lie  i11j1111.1L  Hence  fibres  seem  to  pass  from  tin; 
posterior  root  into  these  columns,  mid  tin'  nerve-cells  in  the  clnva  must  also  have 
tin  important  relation  to  these  nerve -fibres  aud  the  parts  whence  they  arc  derived. 
The  postero-ex  I  on  ral  column  remains  tindsgeitanted,  so  that  there  is  a  very  sliarp 
distinction  between  the  two  puts  of  the  posterior  eolumn.  As  Coil's  column 
degenerates  upwards,  it  | minis  to  its  fihivsi-oudu^ting  impulses  in  a  L-culri|H'taI  direo 
tion,  and  to  the  nutritive  centre  for  its  nerve-fibres  being  below.  The  trophic 
centre  is  probably  in  the  spinal  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root] 

[It  is  a  most  important  fart  that  ascending  degeneration  occurs  in  Coil's  column 
after  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  any  nf  the  spinal  nerves.  .Suppose  the  lower 
two  or  three  dorsal  posterior  roots  to  be  divided,  the  degeneration  proceeds  centri- 
petally  along  the  nerve-roots  to  the  cord,  and  can  be  traced  into  the  postero- 
external column   for   a   short  distance   upward   in    this   column  —  as    the   lone 
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of  Lissuuer— but  ut  a  certain  distance  above  the  entrance  of  the  nerve-roots 
no  degeneration  in  found  in  the  postcro-exterual  column,  while  now  the  degenerated 
fibres  can  l>e  traced  in  the  postero-tnternal  or  Goll's  column,  and  some  of  the  de- 
generated fibres — not  all — can  be  traced  up  to  the  bulb.  The  degeneration  is  con- 
fined to  the  Bide  in  which  the  nerve-roots  are  divided.  This  means  that  fibres  of 
the  ]xisterior  root  enter  the  cowl,  rim  for  a  short  distance  in  the  postero-oxtei'iinl 
zone,  and  in  Lissauer's  zone  ;  they  then  enter  Goll's  column,  and  some  of  them 
pass  up  to  the  bulb,  while  others  enter  the  grey  matter  to  form  connections  with 
its  nerve-cells,  flic  fibres  proceeding  from  the  several  posterior  nerve-roots,  and 
which  pass  through  Goll's  column  to  the  bulb,  occupy  a  definite  position  in  this 
column.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  sacral  nerves  lie  near  the  middle  line 
dorsally,  while  those  from  the  lumbar  region  lie  near  the  middle  line,  but  are  placed 
ventmlly,  while  those  from  the  dorsal  region  are  in  front  of  the  lumbar  area  and 
extend  laterally,  and  are  nearer  the  commissure  of  the  cord.] 

[The  direct  cerebellar  tract  (fig.  557),  also  an  elongated  curved  tract  of  fibres 
lying  in  the  dcirsnl  ]iiirt  of  the  cord  and  superficial  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract, 
AR  also  undergoes  ascending  de- 

,  :  generation    if    the    cord    be 

divided  at  any  level  above 
the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  region.  This  tract 
appears  to  begin  in  the  upper 
lumbar  region,  about  the  level 
of  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and 
'  it  appears  to  lie  absent  in  the 
lower  lumlmr  and  sacral  re- 
gions. At  least,  section  of 
the  cord  in  these  regions  is 
not  followed  by  degeneration 
in  the  cerebellar  tract  The 
tract  increases  in  size  from 
below  upwards,  and  the  de- 
generation can  lie  traced 
through  the  rcstiform  body 
into  the  cerebellum.  The 
fibres  composing  this  tract 
;  mostly  nil  large,  coarse, 
broad  fibres,  and  it  is 
suggested  tliat  their  trophic 
centre  lies  in  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (p.  7G9).  It  is  important  to  note  that 
degeneration  of  this  tract  follows  only  when  the  cord  itself  is  divided,  and  not 
when  the  posterior  nerve-roots  are  cut.] 

[The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  or  tract  of  Cowers  also  undergoes  ascend- 
ing degeneration,  but  only  after  injury  of  the  cord,  not  of  the  nerve-roots  (figs. 
657,  556).  It  lies  superficially  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lateral  column 
(fig.  557),  and  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  It  fills  up  tho  area 
superficial  to  the  crossed  pyramidal,  cerebellar,  and  descending  antero-lateral  tracts. 
All  the  fibres  in  this  area  do  not  degenerate.  Tho  degenerate  ones  are  always 
intermixed  with  a  considerable  number  of  normal  fibres.  The  nerve-fibres  which 
compose  this  tract  are  intermediate  in  size  between  the  large  fibres  of  the  cere- 
bellar tracts  and  tho  fine  fibres  of  Goll's  column.  Ky  some  it  is  said  to  pass  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  to  be  merely  an  outlying  part  of  the  cerebellar  tract.  Its 
fibres  are  perhaps  derived  from  certain  cells  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord 
in  which  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  terminate.] 


3   3' 
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Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  showing  some  of  tlie    ' 
secondary  degeneration  tracts.     AK,  anterior,  TR,  pos- 
terior root ;  1,  l'JCPT),  region  of  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  j   2  21  (DPT)  PEC,  ])ostero-ex  terns!  column  ;  LC, 
lateral  column. 
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[Areas  which  do  not  degenerate.— -Even  when  we  have  accounted  for  the  fore- 
going fibres,  there  still  remains  considerable  areas  of  fibres  which  do  not  undergo 
degeneration  either  after  section,  injury,  or  disease  of  the  cord.  This  area  includes 
the  anterior  ground  bundle  or  antero-external  column,  the  postero-external  column, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  lateral  column,  forming  an  elongated  area  bounding 
the  grey  matter  of  its  own  half  of  the  cord.  It  has  been  suggested  that  those 
fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  which  do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  cord 
are  commissural  in  function,  connecting  ganglionic  cells  with  each  other,  and  are, 
therefore,  provided  with  a  trophic  centre  at  both  ends.  Of  the  above-named  areas, 
the  postero-external  column  is  composed  chiefly  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  root.] 

To  the  posterior  root  also  belongs  a  very  small  area  of  fibres  lying  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  known  as  the  posterior  marginal  zone 
or  zone  of  Lissauer,  which  is' composed  of  very  fine  fibres  (fig.  557).] 

Time  of  Development  of  the  Spinal  Tracts.— With  regard  to  the  time  of  development  of  the 
individual  systems,  Flechsig  finds  that  the  first-formed  paths  are  those  between  the  peri- 
phery and  the  central  grey  matter,  especially  the  nerve-roots,  i.e.,  they  are  the  fiist  to  be 
covered  with  the  myelin.  Then  fibres  which  connect  the  grey  matter  at  different  levels  are 
formed — the  fibres  which  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  with  the  cerebellum,  and  also 
the  former  with  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  At  last  the  fibres  which  connect 
the  ganglia  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  and  perhaps  also  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  cerebri 
with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  are  formed.  In  cases  of  anencephalous  ftutuses,  i.e.,  where 
the  cerebrum  is  absent,  neither  the  pyramidal  tracts  nor  the  pyramids  are  developed.  In 
the  brain  before  birth,  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  formed  in  the  paracentral,  central,  and 
occipital  convolutions,  and  in  the  island  of  Reil,  and  last  of  all  in  the  frontal  convolutions 
( Tuczcl).  [At  birth,  all  the  tracts  of  the  cord  are  medullated  except  the  pyramidal  tracts,  so 
that  in  a  section  of  the  cord  pf  a  new-born  child  these  tracts  appear  grey  in  the  contrast  to  the 
other  white  tracts  of  the  cord.] 

360.  SPINAL  REFLEXES  —  By  the  term  reflex  movement  is  meant  a 
movement  caused  l>y  the  stimulation  of  an  afferent  (sensory)  nerve.  The  stimulus, 
on  being  applied  to  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a  state  of  excitement  (nervous 
impulse)  in  that  nerve,  which  state  of  excitement  is  transmitted  or  conducted  in  a 
centripetal  direction  along  the  nerve  to  the  centre  (spinal  cord  in  this  case) ;  where 
the  nerve-cells  represent  the  nerve-centre  in  the  cord,  the  impulse  is  transferred 
to  the  motor,  efferent  or  centrifugal  channel.  Three  factors,  therefore,  are  essential 
for  a  reflex  motor  act — a  centripetal  or  afferent  fibre,  a  transferring  centre,  a  centri- 
fugal or  efferent  fibre ;  these  together  constitute  a  reflex  arc  (fig.  559).  In  a  purely 
reflex  act  all  voluntary  activity  is  excluded. 

Reflex  movements  may  l>c  divided  into  the  three  following  groups  : — 

I.  The  simple  or  partial  reflexes,  which  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
stimulation  of  a  sensory  area  discharges  movement  in  one  muscle  only,  or  at  least 
in  one  limited  group  of  muscles.  Example  : — Contact  with  the  conjunctiva  causes 
closure  of  the  eyelids ;  the  afferent  nerve  is  the  5th  and  the  efferent  the  7th  cranial 
nerve,  and  the  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

II.  The  extensive  inco-ordinate  reflexes,  or  reflex  spasms. — These  movements 
occur  in  the  form  of  clonic  or  tetanic  contractions ;  individual  groups  of  muscles, 
or  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  implicated.  Causes: — A  reflex  spasm 
depends  upon  a  double  cause — (a)  Either  the  grey  matter  or  the  spinal  cord  is  in  a 
condition  of  exalted  excitability r,  so  that  the  nervous  impulse,  after  having  reached 
the  centre,  is  easily  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  centres.  This  excessive 
excitability  is  produced  by  certain  poisons,  more  especially  by  strychnin,  brucia, 
cafFein,  atropin,  nicotin,  carbolic  acid,  <fec.  The  slightest  touch  applied  to  an 
animal  poisoned  with  strychnin  is  sufficient  to  throwf  the  animal  at  once  into  spasms. 
Pathological  conditions  may  cause  a  similar  result :  thus,  there  is  excessive 
excitability  in  hydrophobia  and  tetanus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  organ 
may  be  in  such  a  condition  that  extensive  reflexes  cannot  take  place ;  thus,  in  the 
condition  of  apncea,  the  spasms  that  occur  in  poisoning  with  strychnin  do  not  take 
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|i|iii ■!■(./.  RiiMiiihal  ami  Ltitht);  this  is  brought  nlxjttt  by  tin?  missive  artificial 
respiratory  mwftiiieiiLs  stivtchmo  tin-  culuiicutis  nerves  nf  tin-  dicst  and  alxlomen 
(S  361,  3).     Tin?  performance  of  other  passive  periodic  movement*  in  various  puts 


tig,  G5H.  l-"«^.  500 

tog,  66ft.— Scheme  at  a  reflas  arc.  S,  skin  ;  JI,  muscle  ;  >',  nci'vi-ci-ll,  with  »/,  nil'orcnt,  and 
r/,  efferent  filncs.  r'iif.  Jt>0.  —Sec!  ion  of  a  .-pin.il  si-giucul,  -laming  ri  unilateral  nml  i-w-mi! 
reflex  net.     A,  anterior,  and  i',  posterior  surface  ;  SI,  muscle  ;  S,  skin  ;  (J.  ganglion. 

of  the  Imily  iil>"  produces  n  siiniliii'  I'luiilitiuu  (Buehbeim).  Il"  the  spinal  coi-tl  In: 
cooled  very  considerably,  rWlex  spasms  may  not  ooeot  (Kitudr).  (6)  ExteMiffl 
,-eiiieiits  may  also  take  place  when  tin'  discharging  stimulus  it  veryitrong. 

Examples  of  this  condition  occur  in  man, 
thus — intense    neuralgia    may    be    acenm- 

[..mii'd  I'V  extensive  spasmodic  movements. 

[Fig.  501  shows  the.  mechanism  of  simple  and 
complex  reflex  movements.  Supiiose  the  skin 
to  lie  stimulated  at  1*,  an  impulse  is  scut  1"  A 
nml  from  it  to  a  muscle  1  im  tin-  same  side,  result- 
ing hi  a  unilateral  simple  reflex  movement— the 
resistance  being  less  in  this  direction  than  in 
the  other  channels.  If  the  impulse  be  stronger, 
or  the  transversa  resistance  in  the  curd  dimin- 
ished, tin'  impulse  may  puss  to  It,  thence  to  2, 
resulting  in  I  symmetrical  reflex  niovemeut  on 
both  sides.  Hut  if  a  very  strong  impulse  reach 
the  rami,  or  if  the  excitability  of  llie  grey  matter 
W  increased,  (.■(.,  by  strychnin,  the  resistance  to 
the  diffusion  ol  lie:  impulse  is  diminished,  and 
it  passes  upward  til  C  nud  D,  resulting  in  Bon 
complex  movement*  —  thus  there  is  irradiation  — 
or  it  may  even  nltcet  the  renin's  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  K,  giving  rise  to  general  convulsive 
tnnvementa.] 

General  spasm!  usually  manifest  themselves  as 
"extensor  tetanus"  oi  "opisthotonus,"  because 

I  111  cxlclisur.-ol  LI .  ■ .  j  1 1  If  tll>'  llr\i.|'  lml.-clcs.      NelVcS 

which  arise  from  the  medulla  uliliingata  may  be 

excited  through  the  stimulation  of  ilistam  iillctciit 

nerves,  without  geiiciul  spasms  being  produced. 

Strychnin  is  the  most    i«ineil"ul  reflex-nroduc- 

Fig.  5fll.  ing  poison  we  possess,  and  it  acts  upon  the  grey 

In   of   propagation   of   relk'\     linillei' of  the  spinal  cord.      [An  animal  poisoned 

1\  skill  ;  A,  B,  C,  D,  motor     wil1'   strychnin  exhibits   tetanic   spasms  ou    the 

cells  in  spinal  cord;  1,  '.',  :t.  't,  5,  muscles,     application  of   tin-   slightest  stimulus.      All   the 

(In  the  light  of  the  recent  results  of  Golgi     muscles  become  rigid,  hut  the  extensors  overcome 

and  Cayal,  the  .,.. heme  is  no  longer  valid.)     the  flexors.]      II'  the  1i»ij  t  of  a  frog  ho  ligatured, 

and    the    poison    aflcnv.o.ls    applied    directly  to 

the  spinal  cord,  re  Ilex  spasms  ale  produced,  [u-uviti™  that,  strychnin  ads  upon   the  s]iina!  cord. 

'    '    a  diastole,   owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus, 


During  the  spasm  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole, 
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while  the  arterial  blood -pressure  is  greatly  increased  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  central  vaso- 
motor centres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  Mammals  may  die  from  asphyxia 
during  the  attack  ;  and  after  large  doses,  death  may  occur,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  suinal 
cord,  due  to  th«  frequently  recurring  spasms.  Fowls  are  unaffected  oy  comparatively  large 
doses.  [We  can  prove  that  strychnin  does  not  produce  8|>asms  by  acting  on  the  brain,  muscle,  or 
nerve.  Destroy  the  brain  of  a  fiw,  divide  one  sciatic  nerve  high  up,  and  inject  a  small  dose 
of  strychnin  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  ;  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  except 
those  supplied  by  the  divided  nerve,  will  b«  in  spaxnis,  showing  that  although  the  poisoned  blood 
has  circulated  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  leg,  it  does  not  act  on  them.  Destroy  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  spasms  cease  at  once.] 

Summation  of  Stimuli. — By  this  term  is  meant  that  a  single  weak  stimulus, 
which  in  itself  is  incapable  of  discharging  a  reflex  act,  may,  if  repeated  sufficiently 
often,  produce  this  act.  The  single  impulses  are  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord,  in 
which  the  process  of  " summation "  takes  place.  According  to  J.  Rosenthal,  3 
feeble  stimuli  per  second  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  although  16  stimuli 
per  second  are  most  effective.  On  increasing  the  number  of  stimuli  per  second, 
no  further  increase  of  the  reflex  act  is  possible.  Other  observers  (Stirling,  Ward) 
have  found  that  stimuli,  such  as  induction  shocks,  are  active  within  much  wider 
limits,  e.g.,  from  0*05  to  0*4  second  interval.  W.  Stirling  has  shown  it  to  be 
extremely  prolmble  that  all  reflex  acts  are  due  to  the  repetition  of  impulses  in  the 
nerve-centres. 

[Strychnin  interferes  with  the  summation  of  stimuli,  but  the  reflex  excitability  is  so  greatly 
exalted  that  a  minimal  stimulus  is  at  the  same  time  a  maximal  one.] 

Pfliiger's  Law  of  Reflex  Actions.— (1)  The  reflex  movement  occurs  on  the  same  side  on  which 
the  sensory  nerve  is  stimulated  ;  while  only  those  muscles  contract  whose  nerves  arise  from  the 
same  segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  If  the  reflex  occur  on  the  other  side,  only  the  corre- 
sponding muscles  contract  (3)  If  the  contractions  be  unequal  upon  the  two  sides,  then  the 
most  vigorous  contractions  always  occur  on  the  side  which  is  stimulated.  (4)  If  the  reflex 
excitement  extend  to  other  motor  nerves,  those  nerves  are  always  affected  which  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Lastly,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  iuto 
contraction. 

Grossed  Reflexes. —There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules.  If  the  region  of  the  eye  be  irritated 
in  a  frog  whose  cerebmin  is  removed,  there  is  frequently  a  reflex  contraction  in  the  hiud  limb 
of  the  opposite  side  (Luchsinger,  Langeiidorff).  In  beheaded  tritons and  tortoises,  and  in  deeply 
narcotised  dogs  and  cats,  tickling  one  fore  limb  is  frequently  followed  by  a  movement  of  the 
hind  limb  of  the  opposite  side  [LucJwinger).  This  phenomenon  is  called  a  "crossed  reflex" 
(fig.  560).  If  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  along  the  middle  line  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
then  ot  course  the  reflexes  are  confined  to  one  side  only  (SchiJF). 

UL — Extensive  co-ordinated  reflexes  are  due  to  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve, 
causing  the  discharge  of  complicated  reflex  movements  in  whole  groups  of  different 
muscles,  the  movements  being  "purposive"  in  character,  i.e.,  as  if  they  were 
intended  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Methods. — The  experiments  are  made  upon  cold-blooded  animals  (decapitated  or  pithed  frogs, 
tortoises,  or  eels)  or  ii|>on  mammals.  In  the  latter,  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  and  the 
four  arteries  going  to  the  head  are  ligatured,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  action  of  the  brain  (Sig. 
Mayer,  Luchsiiiger).  The  reflexes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  studied  on  animals 
(or  men),  in  coses  where  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  transversely  in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  In 
such  cas^s  some  time  must  elapse  in  order  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  lesion  (the  so-called 
shock),  which  usually  causes  a  diminution  of  the  reflexes,  may  pass  oflf.  Very  young  mammals 
exhibit  reflexes  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  arc  beheaded. 

Examples : — 1.  The  protective  movements  of  pithed  or  decapitated  frogs.  [If 
a  drop  of  a  dilute  acid  be  applied  to  the  skin  of  such  a  frog,  immediately  it  strives 
to  get  rid  of  the  offending  body,  and  it  generally  succeeds  in  doing  so.]  Similarly, 
it  kicks  against  any  fixed  body  pushed  against  it.  These  movements  are  so 
purposive  in  their  character,  and  the  actions  of  groups  of  muscles  are  so  adjusted 
to  perform  a  particular  act,  that  Pfl tiger  regarded  them  as  directed  by  and  due  to 
"consciousness  of  the  spinal  cord."  If  a  flame  be  applied  to  the  side  or  part  of  the 
body  of  an  eel,  the  body  is  moved  away  from  the  flame.     The  tail  of  a  decapitated 
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triton,  tortoise,  newt,  eel,  or  snake  is  directed  towards  a  gentle  stimulus,  but  if  a 
violent  stimulus  is  used,  it  is  directed  away  from  it  (Luchsinger). 

2.  Goltz's  Croaking  Experiment. — A  pithed  (male)  frog,  *>.,  one  with  its 
cerebral  lobes  alone  removed  (or  one  with  its  eyes  or  ears  destroyed — Lanyendorff), 
croaks  every  time  the  skin  of  its  back  or  flanks  is  gently  stroked.  [Some  male 
frogs,  when  held  up  by  the  finger  and  thumb  immediately  behind  the  fore  legs, 
croak  every  time  gentle  pressure  is  made  on  their  flank.] 

3.  Goltz's  "  Embrace  Experiment." — During  the  breeding  season  in  spring,  the 
part  of  the  body  of  the  male  frog  between  the  skull  and  the  fourth  vertebra 
embraces  every  rigid  object,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with,  and  gently 
stimulates,  the  skin  over  the  sternum. 

In  the  inUvct  animal,  the  exciting  stimulus  lies  in  tho  degree  of  filling  of  the  male  seminal  organ 
(Tarchanoff).     The  reflex  ceases  nt  once  on  geutly  stimulating  t!ie  optic  lobes  (Albcrtoni). 

4.  In  mammals  (dogs),  the  following  reflex  acts  are  performed  by  the  posterior 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  after  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord : — 
[In  mammals,  however,  the  cord  takes  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation,  compared  with  the  time  required  for  this  result  in  cold-blooded 
animals.]  Scratching  v.  ith  the  hind  feet  a  part  of  the  skin  which  has  been  tickled 
(just  as  in  intact  animals) ;  the  movements  necessary  for  emptying  the  bladder  and 
for  defalcation,  as  well  as  those  necessarv  for  erection  ;  the  movements  necessarv 
for  parturition  (Golte,  Freusberg  and  Gergtms).  Co-ordinated  movements  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  occur  simultaneously  in  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  lying  widely  apart 
after  removal  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  According  to  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow, 
the  medulla  oblongata  perhaps  contains  a  reflex  organ  of  a  higher  order,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  centre  for  combining,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
the  various  reflex  provinces  in  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Co-ordinated  reflexes  may  occur  in  man  during  sleep,  and  during  pathological 
comatose  conditions. 

Most  of  the  movements  which  we  perform  while  wo  are  awake,  and  which  we  execute  uncon- 
sciously— or  even  when  our  psychical  activities  are  concentrated  upon  some  other  object — really 
belong  to  the  category  of  co-ordinated  reflexes.  Many  complicated  motor  acts  must  first  be 
learned — c.c/.,  dancing,  skating,  riding,  walking — before  unconscious  harmonious  co-ordinated 
reflexes  can  again  be  discharged.  The  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  of  coughing,  sneezing, 
and  vomiting  depend  upon  the  spinal  cord,  together  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  following  facts  are  also  important : — 

1 .  Reflexes  are  more  easily  and  more  completely  discharged  when  the  specific 
end-organ  of  the  afferent  nerve  is  stimulated,  than  when  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
stimulated  in  its  course  (Marshall  Half,  1837).  [Thus,  by  gently  tickling  the 
skin,  it  is  easy  to  discharge  a  reflex  act,  while  it  requires  a  strong  stimulus  to  be 
applied  to  an  exposed  sensory  nerve  in  order  to  do  so.] 

2.  A  stronger  stimulus  is  required  to  discharge  a  reflex  movement  than  for  the 
direct  stimulation  of  motor  nerves. 

3.  A  movement  produced  reflexly  is  of  shorter  duration  than  the  corresponding 
movement  executed  voluntarily.  Further,  the  occurrence  of  the  movement  after 
the  moment  of  stimulation  is  distinctly  delayed.  In  the  frog,  a  period  nearly 
twelve  times  as  long  elapses  before  the  occurrence  of  the  contraction  than  is 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  in  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves 
(Helmholtz,  1854).  Thus,  the  spinal  cord  offers  resistance  to  the  transmission  of 
impulses  through  it. 

The  term  "  reflex  time  "  is  applied  to  the  time  necessary  in  the  cord  itself  for  transferring  the 
impulse  from  the  afferent  fibre  to  the  nerve-cells  of  tho  cord,  and  from  them  to  tho  efferent 
fibre.  In  the  frog  it  is  equal  to  0*008  to  0'015  second.  Tho  time,  however,  is  increased  by 
almost  one- third,  if  the  impulse  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  or  if  it  pass  along  the  cord, 
e.g.t  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  motor  roots  of  the  posterior  limb. 
Heat  diminishes  the  reflex  time  and  increases  the  reflex  excitability.     Lowering  the  temperatuie 
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(winter  frogs),  ns  well  as  the  reflex-exciting  poisons  already  mentioned,  lengthens  the  reflex  time, 
whilst  the  reflex  excitability  is  simultaneously  increased.  Conversely,  the  reflex  time  diminishos 
as  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  increases,  and  it  may  even  become  of  minimal  duration  (J. 
Rosenthal).  The  reflex  time  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  moment  at  which  the  sensory 
nerve  is  stimulated,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  occurs.  Deduct  from  this  the  time  of 
latent  stimulation  (§  298,  I.),  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  conduction  of  the  impulse (§  298) 
in  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  (v.  Hdmholtz,  J.  Rosenthal,  Exner,  Wundt). 

[Influence  of  Drugs. — The  latent  period  and  reflex  time  are  influenced  by  a  large  number  of 
conditions.  In  a  research,  still  unpublished,  W.  Stirling  finds  that  the  latent  period  may 
remain  nearly  constant  in  a  pithed  frog  for  nearly  two  days,  when  tested  by  Tiirek's  method. 
Sodic  chloride  docs  not  influence  the  time,  nor  does  sodic  bromide  or  iodide.  Potassic  chloride, 
however,  lengthens  it  enormously,  or  even  abolishes  reflex  action  after  a  very  short  time,  and 
so  do  ]>otassic  bromide,  ammonium  chloride  and  bromide,  chloral  and  croton- chloral.  The 
lithia  salts  also  lengthen  the  reflex  time,  or  abolish  the  reflex  act  after  a  time.] 

361.  INHIBITION  OF  THE  REFLEXES.— Within  the  body  there  are 
mechanisms  which  can  suppress  or  inhibit  the  discharge  of  reflexes,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  termed  mechanisms  inhibiting  the  reflexes.     These  are  : — 

1.  Voluntary  Inhibition. — Reflexes  may  he  inhibited  voluntarily,  both  in  the 
region  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Examples : — Keeping  the  eyelids  open  when 
the  eyeball  is  touched  ;  arrest  of  movement  when  the  skin  is  tickled.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  reflexes  is  possible  only  up  to  a  certain 
point.  If  the  stimulus  be  strong,  and  repeated  with  sufficient  frequency,  the  reflex 
impulse  ultimately  overcomes  the  voluntary  effort.  It  is  impossible  to  suppress 
those  reflex  movements  which  cannot  at  any  time  be  performed  voluntarily.  Thus, 
erection,  ejaculation,  parturition,  and  the  movements  of  the  iris,  are  neither  direct 
voluntary  acts,  nor  can  thev,  when  thev  are  excited  reflexlv,  be  suppressed  by  the 
will. 

2.  Setschenow's  inhibitory  centre  is  another  cerebral  apparatus,  which  in  the 
frog  is  placed  in  the  optic  lobes.  If  the  optic  lobes  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  a  section  made  below  it,  the  reflex  excitability  is 
increased.  If  the  lower  divided  surface  of  the  optic  lobes  be  stimulated  with  a 
crystal  of  common  salt  or  blood,  the  reflex  movements  are  suppressed.  The  same 
results  obtain  when  only  one  side  is  operated  on.  Similar  organs  are  supposed  to 
l)e  present  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  medulla  oblongata  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates. From  1  and  2  we  may  explain  why  reflex  movements  occur  more  regularly 
and  more  readily  after  separation  of  the  brain  from  the  spinal  cord. 

[Quinine  greatly  diminishes  the  rcllcx  excitability  in  the  frog,  but  if  the  medulla  oblongata 
be  divided,  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  restored.  The  depression  is  ascribed  by  Chaperon 
to  the  action  of  the  quinine  on  Setschenow's  centres.] 

3.  Strong  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  inhibits  reflex  movements.  The 
reflex  does  not  tike  place  if  an  afferent  nerve  be  stimulated  very  powerfully  (Goltz, 
Lewisson).  Examples  : — Suppressing  a  sneeze  by  friction  of  the  nose,  [compressing 
the  skin  of  the  nose  over  the  exit  of  the  nasal  nerve]  ;  suppression  of  the  move- 
ments produced  by  tickling,  by  biting  the  tongue.  Very  violent  stimulation  may 
even  suppress  the  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  usually  controlled  by  voluntary 
impulses.  Violent  pain  of  the  abdominal  organs  (intestine,  uterus,  kidneys,  bladder, 
or  liver)  may  prevent  a  person  from  walking  or  even  from  standing.  To  the  same 
category  belongs  the  fact  that  persons  fall  down  when  internal  organs  richly 
supplied  with  nerves  are  injured,  there  being  neither  injury  of  the  motor  nerves  nor 
loss  of  blood  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Excitement  of  the  central  organs 
through  other  centripetal  channels  (nerves  of  special  sense,  and  those  of  the 
generative  organs)  diminishes  the  reflexes  in  other  channels. 

4.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  suppression  of  reflexes,  antagonistic  muscles  are  often 
thrown  into  action,  whether  voluntarily  or  by  the  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  i.e.,  reflexly. 
In  some  cases,  in  order  to  cause  suppression  of  the  reflex,  it  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  execution  of  such  a  complicated  reflex  act.     Thus,  some  persons  cannot  sneeze 
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when  they  think  intently  upon  this  act  itself  (Darwin).  The  voluntary  impulse  rapidly  reaches 
the  reflex  centre,  and  begins  to  influence  it  so  that  the  norninl  course  of  the  reflex  stimulation, 
due  to  an  impulse  from  the  peiiphery,  is  interfered  with  (SchJosser). 

5.  Drugs. — Chloroform  diminishes  the  reflex  excitability  by  acting  upon  the 
centre,  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  picrotoxin,  morphia,  narcotin,  thebain, 
aconitin,  quinine,  hydrocyanic  acid.  [Chloroform  may  abolish  the  reflexes  without 
arresting  conduction.  W.  Stirling  finds  that  chloral,  potassic  bromide  and  chloride, 
ammonium  chloride,  but  not  sodium  chloride,  greatly  diminish  the  reflex  excit- 
ability.    Nicotin  increases  it  in  frogs  (Fruusbery).] 

A  constant  current  of  electricity  passed  longitudinally  through  the  cord 
diminishes  the  reflexes  (Ranke),  especially  if  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from 
above  downwards  (Legros  and  Onimus,  Uspeiisky). 

'  [Some  drugs  affect  the  reflex  excitability  directly  by  acting  on  the  spinal  conl,  e.g., 
methylconine,  but  other  drugs  may  produce  the  same  result  indirectly  by  affecting  the  heart 
and  the  blood -supply  to  the  cord.  If  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a  rabbit  be  compressed  lor  a  few 
minutes  to  cut  oti'  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord  and  lower  limbs,  temporary  paraplegia  is 
produced.] 

If  frogs  be  asphyxiated  in  air  deprived  of  all  its  O,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  become 
completely  unexeitablc,  and  can  no  longer  discharge  reflex  nets.  The  motor  nerves  and  the 
muscles,  however,  suffer  very  little,  and  may  retain  their  excitability  for  many  days  (Albert). 

[Nature  of  Inhibition. — The  foregoing  view  assumes  the  existence  of  inhibitory  centres,  but 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon  without 
postulating  the  existence  of  inhibitory  centres.  During  inhibition  the  function  of  an  organ  is 
restrained — during  paralysis  it  is  abolished,  so  that  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two 
conditions.  The  analogy  between  inhibitory  phenomena  and  the  effects  of  interference  of 
waves  of  light  or  sound  has  teen  pointed  out  by  Bernard  and  Romanes,  while  Lauder  Bin n ton 
has  tried  to  explain  the  question  on  a  physical  basis,  indicating  that  inhibition  is  not  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  special  inhibitory  centres,  but  that  stimulation  and  inhibition  are  different 
phases  of  excitement,  the  two  terms  being  relative  conditions  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
path  along  which  the  impulse  has  to  travel,  and  the  rate  of  its  transmission.  Brunton  points 
out  that  the  known  facts  are  most  consistent  with  an  hypothesis  of  the  interference  of  waves, 
one  with  another,  than  with  the  supposition  that  there  are  inhibitory  centres  for  every  so-called 
inhibitory  act  in  the  body.  In  discussing  this  question  great  regard  must  be  had  to  the  action 
of  the  vagus  on  the  heart  (§  369).] 

Turck's  method  of  testing  the  reflex  excitability  of  a  frog  is  the  following : — A 
frog  is  pithed,  and  after  it  has  recovered  from  the  shock  its  foot  is  dipped  into 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  [2  per  1000].  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  leg  being 
dipped  in  and  the  moment  it  is  withdrawn  is  noted.  [The  time  may  be  estimated 
by  means  of  a  metronome,  or  the  movements  may  be  inscribed  upon  a  recording 
surface.     The  time  which  elapses  is  known  as  the  "  period  of  latent  stimulation."] 

This  time  is  greatly  prolonged  after  the  optic  lobes  have  been  stimulated  with  a  crystal  of 
common  salt  or  blood,  or  after  the  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve. 

Setschenow  distinguished  tactile  reflexes,  which  are  discharged  by  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
of  touch  ;  and  pathic,  which  are  due  to  stimulation  of  sensory  (pain -conducting)  fibres.  He  and 
Pasehutin  suppose  that  the  tactile  reflexes  are  suppressed  by  voluntary  impulses,  and  the  pathic 
by  the  centre  in  the  optic  lobes. 

Theory  of  Reflex  Movements. — The  following  theory  Ins  been  propounded  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  already  descried  : — It  is  assumed  that  the  afferent  fibre  within  the  grey  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  joins  one  or  more  nerve-cells,  and  thus  is  placed  in  communication  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  network  of  fibres  in  the  grey  substance.  Any  impulse  reaching  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  has  to  overcome  considerable  resistance.  The  least  resistance  lies  in  the  direction 
of  those  efferent  fibres  which  emerge  in  the  >ame  place  and  upon  the  same  side  as  the  entering 
fibre.  Tims,  the  feeblest  stimulus  gives  rise  to  a  simple  refl>x$  which  generally  is  merely  a 
simple  protective  movement  for  the  part  of  the  skin  which  is  stimulated.  Still  greater  resist- 
ance is  opposed  in  the  direction  of  other  motor  ganglia.  If  the  reflex  impulse  is  to  pass  to 
these  ganglia,  either  the  discharging  stimulus  must  be  considerably  increased,  or  the  resistance 
within  the  connections  of  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  must  be  diminished.  The  latter 
condition  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  above-named  poisons  as  well  as  during  general 
increased  nervous  excitability  (hysteria,  nervousness).  Thus,  extensive  reflex  spasms  may  be 
produced  either  by  increasing  the  stimulus,  or  by  diminishing  the  resistance  to  conduction  in 
the  spinal  cord.     Those  conditions  which  render  the  occurrence  of  reflexes  more  difficult,  or 
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abolish  them  altogether,  must  bo  regarded  as  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  reflex  arc  in  the 
cord.     The  action  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  mechanism  may  be  viewed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  fibres  of  the  reflex  arc  must  have  a  connection  with  the  rellex  inhibitory  paths  ;  we  must 
assume  that  equally  by  the.  reflex  inhibitory  stimulation  resistance  is  introduced  into  the  reflex 
arc.  The  explanation  of  extensive  co-ordinated  movements  is  accompanied  with  difficulties.  It 
is  assumed  that  by  use  and  also  by  heredity  those  ganglionic  cells  which  are  the  first  to  receive 
the  impulse  are  placed  in  the  path  of  least  resistance  in  connection  with  those  cells  which 
transfer  the  impulse  to  the  groups  of  muscles,  whose  contraction,  resulting  in  a  co-ordinated 
purposive  movement,  prevents  the  body  or  the  limb  from  being  affected  by  any  injurious 
influences. 

[In  the  light  of  the  recent  result*  of  Ramon  y  Cayul  (p.  775),  viz.,  that  the  afferent  fibres 
break  up  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  terminate  in  fibrils  which  end  free  and  do  not 
anastomose  with  the  processes  of  nerve-cells,  we  must  assume  that  contact  of  fibrils  is  sufficient 
to  enable  impulses  to  be  communicated  from  one  fibril  to  another.] 

Pathological. — Anomalies  of  reflex  Activity  ntford  an  important  field  to  the  physician  in  the 
investigation  of  nervous  diseases.  Enfeeblement,  or  even  complete  abolition  of  the  reflexes 
may  occur: — (1)  Owing  to  diminished  sensibility  or  complete  insensibility  of  the  alfercnt  fibres  ; 
(2)  in  analogous  affections  of  the  central  organ  ;  (3)  or,  lastly,  of  the  efferent  fibres.  Where 
there  is  general  depression  of  the  nervous  activity  (as  after  shocks,  compression  or  inflammation 
of  the  central  nervous  organs  ;  in  asphyxia,  in  deep  coma,  and  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
many  poisons),  the  reflexes  may  be  greatly  diminished  or  even  abolished. 

[Reflexes. — The  physician,  by  studying  the  condition  of  the  reflexes,  can  form 
an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  practically  every  inch  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  are 
three  groups  of  reflexes,  (a)  the  superficial,  (h)  the  deep  or  tendon,  (c)  the  organic 
reflexes.] 

[The  superficial  cutaneous  or  skin  reflexes  are  excited  by  stimulating  the  skin, 
e.g.,  by  tickling,  pricking,  scratching,  <&c.  AVe  can  obtain  a  series  of  reflexes  from 
below  as  far  up  as  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region.  The  plantar  reflex  is 
obtained  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  when  the  leg  on  that  side,  or,  it  may  be, 
both  legs  are  drawn  up.  It  is  always  present  in  health,  and  its  centre  is  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  cremasteric  reflex  is  well  marked  in  boys, 
and  is  easily  produced  by  exciting  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  when 
the  testicle  on  that  side  is  retracted.  The  gluteal  reflex  consists  in  a  contraction 
of  the  gluteal  muscles,  when  the  skin  over  the  buttock  is  stimulated.  The 
abdominal  reflex  consists  in  a  similar  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  when 
the  skin  over  the  abdomen  in  the  mammary  line  is  stimulated.  The  epigastric 
reflex  is  obtained  by  stimulating  the  skin  in  front  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  interscapular  reflex  results  in  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  scapula,  when  the  skin  between  the  scapulae  is  stimulated.  Its  centre  corre- 
sponds to  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region.] 

[The  following  table,  after  Cowers,  shows  the  relation  of  each  reflex  to  the  spinal  segment  or 
segments  on  which  it  depends  : — 
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Another  important  diagnostic  reflex  is  the  "  abdominal  reflex,"  which  consists 
in  this,  that  when  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  stroked,  e.g.,  with  the  handle  of  a 
percussion-hammer,  the  aMominal  muscles  contract.  When  this  reflex  is  absent 
on  both  sides  in  a  cerebral  affection,  it  indicates  a  diffuse  disease  of  the  brain ;  its 
absence  on  one  side  indicates  a  local  affection  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain. 
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The  cremasteric,  conjunctiva],  mammillary,  pupillary,  and  nasal  reflexes  may  also 
be  specially  investigated.  In  hemiplegia  complicated  with  cerebral  lesions,  the 
reflexes  on  the  paralysed  side  are  diminished,  whilst  not  unfrequently  the  patellar 
reflex  may  be  increased.  In  extensive  cerebral  affections  accompanied  by  coma  the 
reflexes  are  absent  on  both  sides,  including  of  course  those  of  the  anus  and  bladder 
(0.  Rosenbach). 

[Horsley  finds  that  in  the  deepest  narcosis  produced  by  nitrous  oxide  gas  the  superficial  reflexes 
(e.g.,  plantar,  conjunctival)  are  abolished,  while  the  deep  (knee-jerk)  remain.  Anremia  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement  (compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta)  causes  disappearances  of  both  reflexes 
(Privost).  Chloroform  and  asphyxia  abolish  the  deep  as  well  as  the  superficial  reflexes.  Horsley 
regards  the  so-called  deep  reflex  or  knee-jerk  not  as  depending  on  a  centre  in  the  cord,  but  the 
contraction  of  the  rectus  femoris  is  due  to  local  irritation  of  the  muscle  from  sudden  elonga- 
tion. ] 

Deep  or  so  called  Tendon  Reflexes. — Under  pathological  conditions,  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  so-called  tendon  reflexes  [or  better  still,  tendon 
reactions],  -which  depend  upon  the  fact  that  a  blow  upon  a  tendon  (e.g.,  the 
quadriceps  femoris,  tendo  Achillis,  &c.)  discharges  a  contraction  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  (We.stplial,  Erb,  1875).  The  patellar  tendon  reflex  [also  called  "knee 
phenomenon"]  or  simply  "knee  reflex"  or  "knee-jerk,"  is  invariably  absent  in 
cases  of  ataxic  tabes  dorsalis,  while  in  spastic  spinal  paralj'sis  it  is  abnormally 
strong  and  extensive  (Erb).  [The  "knee-jerk"  is  elicited  by  percussing  the 
ligamentum  patellae,  and  is  due  to  a  tingle  spasm  of  the  rectus.  The  latent  period 
is  0*03  to  0*04  second,  and  it  is  argued  by  Waller  and  others  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  reaction  is  subserved  by  a  spinal  nervous  arc,  while  admitting  the  effect  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  modifying  the  response  of  the  muscle.]  Section  of  the  motor 
nerves  abolishes  the  patellar  phenomenon  in  rabbits  (Schultze),  and  so  does  section 
of  the  cord  opposite  the  5th  and  6th  lumbar  vertebra  (Tschirjetr),  Landois  finds 
that  in  his  own  person  the  contraction  occurs  0*048  second  after  the  blow  upon 
the  ligamentum  patella?.  According  to  Waller,  the  patellar  reflex  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  reflex  occur  0*03  to  0*04  second,  and  according  to  Eulenburg,  0'032  second 
after  the  blow.  According  to  Westphal,  these  phenomena  are  not  simple  reflex 
processes,  but  complex  conditions  intimately  dependent  upon  the  muscle  tonus,  so 
that  when  the  tonus  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  is  diminished,  the  phenomenon  is 
abolished.  In  order  that  the  phenomenon  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
outer  part  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  remain  intact  ( Westphal). 
[The  knee-jerk  can  be  increased  or  reinforced  by  volitional  acts  directed  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  by  exercising  voluntary  pressure  with  the  hand  (Jendrdsdk) 
extremely  prolonged  contractions  and  high  tension  enfeeble  it.]  [A  "jaw-jerk" 
is  obtained  by  suddenly  depressing  the  lower  jaw  (Gowers,  Beevor,  and  De  Watte- 
ville),  and  the  last  observer  finds  that  the  latent  period  is  0*02  second,  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  an  argument  against  these  so-called  "  tendon  reflexes  "  being  true 
reflexes,  and  that  they  are  direct  contractions  of  the  muscles  due  to  sudden  stimu- 
lation by  extension.] 

[Method. — The  knee-jerk  is  easily  elicited  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon  with 
the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a  percussion-hammer  when  the  leg  is  semi-flexed,  as  when 
the  legs  are  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  table  or  when  one  leg  is  crossed  over  the 
other.  It  is  almost  invariably  present  in  health,  but  it  becomes  greatly  exaggerated 
in  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  and  lateral  sclerosis.] 

[Ankle  clonus  is  another  tendon  reflex,  and  it  is  never  present  in  health.  If  the 
leg  be  nearly  extended,  and  pressure  made  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  so  as  suddenly 
to  flex  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  a  series  of  (5  to  7  per  second)  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  takes  place.  Gowers  describes  a  modification  elicited  by 
tapping  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg,  the  "  front-tap  contraction."  Ankle 
clonus  is  excessive  in  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  and  spastic  paralysis.] 
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[In  "ankle  clonus"  excited  by  sudden  passive  llexion  of  the  foot,  there  is  a  multiple  spasm 
of  the  gastrocnemius.  Here  also  the  latent  period  is  about  003  to  004  second,  and  the  rhythm 
8  to  10  per  second.  This  short  latent  period  has  led  some  observers  to  doubt  the  essentially 
reflex  nature  of  this  act.] 

When  we  are  about  to  sleep  (§  374),  there  is  first  of  nil  a  temporary  increase  of  the  reflexes  ; 
in  the  first  sleep  the  reflexes  are  diminished,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted.  In  deep  sleep  the 
abdominal,  cremasteric,  and  patellar  reflexes  are  absent ;  while  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
the  nose  only  acts  when  the  stimulus  is  of  a  certain  intensity.  In  narcosis,  <\<f.,  chloroform  or 
morphia,  the  abdominal,  then  the  conjunctival  and  patellar  reflexes  disappear  ;  lastly,  the  pupils 
contract  {O.  Jbutcnbarlt). 

.  Abnormal  increase  of  the  reflex  activity  usually  indicates  an  increase  of  the  excitability  of 
the  reflex  centre,  although  an  abnormal  sensibility  of  the  afferent  nerve  may  l>c  the  cause.  As 
the  harmonious  equilibrium  of  tho  voluntary  movements  is  largely  dependent  u]>on  and  regulated 
by  tho  reflexes,  it  is  evident  that  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  there  are  frequent  disturbances 
of  the  voluntary  movements,  e.g.,  the  characteristic  disturbance  of  motion  in  attempting  to 
walk,  and  in  grasping  movements  exhibited  by  persons  suirering  from  ataxic  tabes  dorsal  is  [or 
as  it  is  more  generally  called,  IvcomUor  ataxia], 

[The  organic  reflexes  include  a  consideration  of  the  acts  of  micturition,  erection, 
ejaculation,  defecation,  and  those  connected  with  the  motor  and  secretory  digestive 
processes,  respiration,  and  circulation.] 

362.  CENTRES  IN  THE  SPINAL  COED.  Centres  capable  <>f  being 
excited  reflexly,  and  which  can  living  about  the  dischavge  of  certain  complicated, 
yet  well-eo-ovdinated  motor  acts  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  spinal  eovd.  They 
still  retain  their  activity  after  the  spinal  eovd  is  separated  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  ;  further,  those  centres  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  eovd  still 
vetain  their  activity  after  being  separated  from  the  higher  centres,  but  in  the  normal 
intact  body  they  ave  subjected  to  the  control  of  higher  veflex  centres  in  the  medulla 
oblowjata.  Hence,  we  may  speak  of  them  as  sul>ovdinate  spinal  centres.  The 
cerebrum  also,  pavtly  by  the  pvoduction  of  perceptions,  and  partly  as  the  organ  of 
volition,  can  excite  ov  suppress  the  action  of  certain  of  these  subordinate  spinal 
centres.     [For  the1  significance  of  the  term  "Centre,*'  see  p.  763.] 

1.  The  cilio-spinal  centre  connected  with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  lies  in 
the  lower  cevvical  part  of  the  cord,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  region  of  the  1st 
to  the  3rd  dorsal  vertebra.  Jt  is  excited  by  diminution  of  light ;  both  pupils  always 
react  simultaneously,  when  one  retina  is  shaded.  Unilateral  extirpation  of  this  part 
of  the  spinal  eovd  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  same,  side.  The  motor 
fibres  pass  out  by  the  antcriov  roots  of  the  two  lowev  cervical  and  two  upper  dovsal 
nerves  into  the  cevvical  sympathetic  (S  'M)2).  Kven  the  idea  of  darkness  may  some- 
times, though  vavely,  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (Budge). 

In  goats  and  cats,  this  centre,  even  after  being  separated  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  can  be 
excited  directly  by  dvspiiu*ic  blood,  and  also  reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  e.g., 
the  median,  especially  when  the  rellex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  increased  by  the  action 
of  strychnin  or  a  tropin  iLtte/tshnfrr).  For  the  dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  sec 
§  367,  8. 

2.  The  ano-spinal  centre,  or  centre  controlling  the  act  of  def« cation.  The 
afferent  nevves  lie  in  the  luvmorvhoidal  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses,  the  centre 
at  the  5th  (dog)  or  6th  to  7th  (rabbit)  lumbar  vertebra;  the  efferent  iibves  arise 
fvom  the  pudendal  plexus  and  pass  to  the  sphincter  muscles.  For  the  relation  of 
this  centve  to  the  cerebrum  see  $  160.  After  section  of  the  spinal  eovd  [in  dogs], 
Goltz  observed  that  the  sphincter  contracted  rhythmically  upon  the  linger  intro- 
duced into  the  anus  ;  the  co-ordinated  activity  of  the  centre  therefore  would  seem 
to  be  possible  only  when  the  centre  remains  in  connection  with  the  brain. 

3.  The  vesico-spinal  centre  for  regulating  micturition,  or  1  Judge's  vesico-spinal 
centre.  The  centre  for  the  sphincter  muscle  lies  at  the  oth  (dog)  or  the  7th  (rabbit) 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  that  for  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  somewhat  higher.  The 
centve  acts  onlv  in  a  properlv  co-ordinated  way  in  connection  with  the  brain 
(8  280). 
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4.  The  erection  centre  also  lies  in  the  lumbar  region  ($  436).  The  afferent 
nerves  arc  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  penis ;  the  efferent  nerves  for  the  deep  artery 
of  the  penis  are  the  vaso-dilator  nerves,  arising  from  the  1st  to  3rd  sacral  nerves, 
or  Eckhard's  nervi  erigentes — while  the  motor  nerves  for  the  ischio-cavernosus 
and  deep  transverse  perineal  muscles  arise  from  the  3rd  to  4th  sacral  nerves  (§  356). 
The  latter  may  also  be  excited  voluntarily,  the  former  also  partly  by  the  brain,  by 
directing  the  attention  to  the  sexual  activity.  Eckhard  observed  erection  to  take 
place  after  stimulation  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  of  the 
pons  and  crura  cerebri. 

5.  The  ejaculation  centre.  The  afferent  nerve  is  the  dorsal  of  the  penis,  the 
centre  (Budge's  genito-spinal  centre)  lies  at  the  4th  lumbar  vertebra  (rabbit) ;  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  vas  deferens  arise  from  the  4th  and  5th  lumbar  nerves,  which 
pass  into  the  sympathetic,  and  from  thence  to  the  vas  deferens.  The  motor  fibres 
for  the  hulbo-cavernosus  muscle,  which  ejects  the  semen  from  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  lie  in  the  3rd  and  4th  sacral  nerves  (perineal). 

6.  The  parturition  centre  lies  at  the  1st  and  2nd  lumbar  vertebrae  ($  453) ;  the 
afferent  fibres  come  from  the  uterine  plexus,  to  which  also  the  motor  fibres  proceed 
(KortiPi').  Ctoltz  and  Freusberg  observed  that  a  bitch  became  pregnant  after  its 
spinal  cord  was  divided  at  the  1st  lumbar  vertebra. 

7.  Vaso-motor  Centres. — Both  vaso-motor  ami  vaso-dilator  centres  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  spinal  axis.  To  them  belongs  the  centre  for  the 
*pheny  which  in  the  dog  is  opposite  the  1st  to  4th  cervical  vertebrae  (Buhjalc).  They 
can  be  excited  reflexly,  but  they  are  also  controlled  by  the  dominating  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  ($  371).  Psychical  disturbance  (cerebrum)  influences  them 
(S  377). 

[8.  Perhaps  then!  are  vaso-dilator  centres  (g  372).] 

9.  The  sweat  centre  is  perhaps  distributed  similarly  to  the  vaso-motor  centre 
(§  288). 

The  reflex  movements  discharged  from  these  centres  are  orderly  co-ordinated  reflexes,  and 
may  thus  be  compared  to  the  orderly  reflexes  of  the  trunk  and  extremities. 

Muscle  Tonus. — Formerly  automatic  functions  were  ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  one  of  these 
being  that  it  caused  a  moderate  active  tension  of  the  muscles — a  condition  that  was  termed 
muscle  tone,  or  tonus.  The  existence  of  tonus  in  a  striped  muscle  was  thought  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  when  such  a  muscle  was  divided,  its  ends  retracted.  This  is  due  merely  to  the 
fact  that  all  tho  muscles  are  stretched  slightly  beyond  their  normal  length  (§  301).  Even 
paralysed  muscles,  which  have  lost  their  muscular  tone,  show  the  same  phenomenon. 
Formerly  the  stronger  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  after  paralysis  of  their  antagonists,  and 
the  retraction  of  the  facial  muscles  to  the  sound  side,  after  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  were 
also  regarded  as  due  to  tonus.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  activity  of  the 
intact  muscle,  the  other  ones  have  not  sufficient  power  to  restore  tho  parts  to  their  normal 
median  position.  The  followiug  experiment  of  Auerbach  and  Heidenhain  is  against  tho 
assumption  of  a  tonic  contraction  : — If  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  decapitated  frog  be  stretched, 
it  is  found  that  they  do  not  elongate  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  after  it  is  paralysed  by 
touching  it  with  ammonia  or  carbolic  acid. 

Reflex  Tonus. — If,  however,  a  decapitated  frog  be  suspended  in  an  abnormal  position,  we 
observe,  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  the  posterior  nerve-roots  on  one  side,  that  tho 
leg  on  that  side  hangs  limp,  while  the  leg  on  the  sound  side  is  slightly  retracted.  The  sensory 
nerves  of  the  latter  are  slightly  and  continually  stimulated  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  so  that 
a  slight  reflex  retraction  of  the  leg  takes  place,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  leg  arc  divided.  If  we  choose  to  call  this  slight  retraction  tonus,  then  it  is  a  reflex  tonus 
(Bronilyccut).     (See  the  experiments  of  Harkss,  C.  Ludwig,  and  Ct/on — §  355.) 

363.  EXCITABILITY   OF    THE    SPINAL    COED.— Even  at  the  present 

time  observers  are  by  no  means  agreed  whether  tho  spinal  eord,  like  peripheral 

nerves,  is  excitable,  or  whether  it  is  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that 

most  of  its  conducting  paths  and  ganglia  do  not  react  to  direct  electrical  and 

mechanical  stimuli. 

It  is  contended  by  some  observers  that  if  stimuli  be  cautiously  applied  either  to  white  or 
grey  matter,  there  is  neither  movement  nor  sensation  (Von  Dccn  (1841),  Brown  Sfquurd).    Care 
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mnst  lie  taken  not  to  stimulate  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  these  respond  at  once  to 
stimuli,  and  thus  may  give  rise  to  movements  or  sensations.  Ah  the  spinul  cord  conduces  to 
the  brain  impulses  communicated  to  it  from  the  stimulated  j*osterior  roots,  hut  does  not  itself 
respond  to  stimuli  which  produce  sensations,  Schifl"  has  applied  to  it  the  term  "  fflstheeodic." 
Further,  as  the  cord  can  conduct  Imth  voluntary  and  reflex  motor  impulses,  without,  however, 
itself  being  affected  by  motor  i  in  pulses  applied  to  it  directly,  he  calls  it  "  kineaodic." 

"  SchifTs  views  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  the  posterior  columns  the  sensory  root-fibres  oi  the  posterior  root  which 
traverse  these  eoluinns  give  rise  to  painful  impressions,  hut  the  proper  \tai\\9  of 
the  j>osterior  eoluinns  themselves  do  not  do  so.  The  proof  that  stimulation  of  the 
posterior  column  produces  sensory  impressions,  lie  finds  in  the  fact  that  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  occurred  with  every  stimulation  ($  292).  Removal  of  the  ]>ostcrior 
column  produces  anaesthesia  (loss  of  tactile  sensation).  Algesia  [or  the  sensation 
of  jwiinl  remains  intact,  although  at  first  then*  may  even  l>c  hyperalgesia. 

2.  The  anterior  columns  are  non-excitable,  as  long  as  the  stimuli  arc  applied 
only  to  the  proper  paths  of  this  column,  but  movements  may  follow,  both  in  striped 
ami  non-striped  muscle,  either  when  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  stimulated,  or 
when,  by  the  escape  of  the  current,  the  ]>osterior  columns  are  affected,  whereby 
reflex  movements  are  produced. 

According  to  Srlriir,  therefore,  nil  the  phenomena  of  irritation,  which  occur  when  an  uninjured 
cord  is  stimulated  (sjmsins,  contracture),  are  caused  either  by  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  roots,  or  are  reflexes  from  tin*  |»osterior  columns  alone,  or  simultaneously  from  the 
posterior  columns  and  the  j>ostcrior  roots.  Diseases  a  Meeting  only  the  anterior  and  lateral 
columns  alone  never  produce  symptoms  of  irritation,  hut  always  of  paralysis.  In  complete 
anaesthesia  and  aptxea,  every  form  ol  stimulus  is  quite  inactive.  According  to  SchiHTs  view,  all 
centres,  both  spinal  and  cerehral,  are  inexcitahle  l>y  artificial  means. 

Direct  Excitability.  —Many  observers,  however,  oppose  these  views,  and  contend  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  excitable  to  direct  stimulation.  Kick  observed  movements  to  take  place  when 
he  stimulated  the  white  eoluinns  of  the  cord  of  a  frog,  isolated  for  a  long  distance  so  as  to  avoid 
the  escapo  of  the  stimulating  currents.  Sirotinin,  also,  who  stimulated  the  transverse  section 
of  the  frog's  cord  from  point  to  point,  obtained  contraction  of  the  muscles  both  by  mechanical 
and  electrical  stimuli.  Hiedermaiin  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — The  transverse 
section  of  a  motor  nerve  is  most  excitable.  Weak  stimuli  (descending  o]>ening  shocks)  excite 
the  cut  surface  of  the  transversely  divided  spinal  cord,  but  do  not  act  when  applied  further 
down.  Luchsinger  asserts  that,  after  dipping  the  anterior  part  of  a  beheaded  snake  into  warm 
water,  the  reflex  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  abolished,  while  the  direct  excita- 
bility remains. 

3.  Excitability  of  the  Vaso-motors. — The  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  vasomotor  centre  and  run  downwards  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord,  are  excitable  by  all  stimuli  along  their  whole  course  ;  direct  stimulation  of 
any  transverse  section  of  the  cord  constricts  all  the  blood-vessels  below  the  point 
of  section  (C\  Liulwitj  and  Thiry).  In  the  same  way,  the  fibres  which  ascend  in 
the  cord,  and  increase  the  action  of  the  vasomotor  centre — pressor  fibre* — are  also 
exeitable  (C.  Ludwhj  and  Dittmar — §  364,  10).  Stimulation  of  these  fibres, 
although  it  affects  the  vasomotor  centre  rellexly,  does  not  cause  sensation. 

4.  Chemical  stimuli,  such  as  the  application  of  common  salt,  or  wetting  the 
cut  surface  with  blood,  appear  to  excite  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  The  motor  centres  are  directly  excited  by  (1)  blood  heated  above  40°  C, 
or  (2)  by  asphyxiated  blood,  or  by  sudden  and  complete  anaemia  of  the  cord  pro- 
duced by  ligature  of  the  aorta  (Sit/tii.  Mayer) ;  and  (3)  also  by  certain  poisons — 
picrotoxin,  nicotin,  and  compound*  of  barium  (Luchsinger). 

Action  of  Blood  and  Drugs. — In  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  spinal  cord  ought  to  he 
divided  at  the  1st  lumbar  vertebra,  at  least  twenty  hours  before  the  experiment  is  begun.  It  is 
well  to  divide  the  posterior  roots  beforehand  to  avoid  reflex  movements.  If,  in  a  cat  thus 
operated  on,  dyxpnna  be  produced,  or  its  blood  overlicatcd,  then  spasms,  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
and  secretion  of  siccat  occur  in  the  hind  limbs,  together  with  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  while  there  are  movements  of  the  vtcrus  and  the  vas  deferens.  Somo 
poisons  act  in  a  similar  manner.     In  animals  with  the  medulla  oblongata  divided,  rhythmical 
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respiratory  movements  majr  be  produced  if  the  spinal  cord  lias  licen  previously  rendered  very 
sensitive  by  strychnin  or  overheated  blood  {P.  r.  Jlokitonsky,  r.  ScJiroff—§  368). 

The  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  can  he  excited  mechanically  (Birge), 
and,  according  to  Biedermann,  the  grey  matter  also  responds  to  electrical  stimuli. 

Hyperesthesia. — After  unilateral  section  of  the  cord,  or  even  only  of  the 
posterior  or  lateral  columns,  there  is  hyperesthesia  on  the  same  side  below  the 
point  of  section  (F<xh'ra,  1823,  and  others),  so  that  rabbits  shriek  on  the  slightest 
touch.  The  phenomenon  may  hist  for  three  weeks,  and  then  give  place  to  normal 
or  sub-normal  excitability.  On  the  sound  side  the  sensibility  remains  permanently 
diminished.  A  similar  result  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  injury  in  man.  An 
analogous  phenomenon,  or  a  tendency  to  contraction  in  the  muscles  below  the 
section  (hyperkinesia),  has  l>een  observed  by  Drown-Sequard  after  section  of  the 
anterior  columns. 

Sudden  and  complete  amentia  (by  occluding  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  dog)  causes  at  first 
spasms  (20  .seconds),  then  paralysis  (1  miu.),  then  loss  of  response  to  sensory  (2  niins. ),  and  lastly 
complete  loss  of  sensibility  (3  wins.)  {Fredericq). 

The  excitability  of  the  cord  is  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the* 
normal  circulation,  for  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta  rapidly  paralyses  the  lower 
extremities  (Sfeiww,  1667),  due  to  aiuemia  of  the  cord  (Schiffer).  After  a  time 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  anaemic;  part  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord,  undergo  degeneration. 

364.  THE  CONDUCTING  PATHS  IN  THE  SPINAL  COED— [Posterior 
Boot. — (a)  The  inner  part,  or  internal  radicular  fasciculus  is  supposed  to  convey 
the  impressions  from  tendons  and  those  for  touch  and  locality.  "When  the  postero- 
external column  is  diseased,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  deep  reflexes,  especially  the 
patellar  tendon  jerk,  are  enfeebled,  or  it  may  be  abolished,  while  the  implication 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  fasciculus  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  (h)  The  outer 
radicular  fibres  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  are  supposed  to 
convey  the  impressions  for  cutaneous  reflexes  and  temperature,  (c)  The  central 
fibres  pass  directly  into  the  grey -matter,  and  are  supposed  to  conduct  painful 
impressions  into  the  grey  matter  (fig.  543).] 

1.  Localised  tactile  sensations  (temperature,  pressure,  and  the  muscular  sense 
impressions)  are  conducted  upwards  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  posterior  cornu,  and  lastly  into  the  posterior  column  of  the  same  side. 

In  man,  the  conducting  path  from  the  legs  runs  in  G oil's  column,  while  those  for  the  arm 
run  in  the  ground-bundle  (tig.  553)  (Ffcchsig).  In  rabbits,  the  path  of  localised  tactile  impres- 
sions lies  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  in  the  lateral  columns  (Lwl»ng  and  JForoschifof,  "Oil  and 
Meade-  Smith). 

Anaesthesia. — Section  of  individual  parts  of  the  lateral  columns  abolishes  the  sensibility  for 
the  parts  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  part  destroyed,  while  total  section  produces  the  same 
result  for  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  below  the  section.  The  condition  where 
tactile  and  muscular  sensibility  is  lost  is  known  as  anaxthesia. 

2.  Localised  voluntary  movements  in  man  are  conducted  on  the  same  side 
through  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  (§§  358  and  365),  in  the  parts  known  as 
the  pyramidal  tracts.  The  impulses  then  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu, 
and  thence  to  the  corresponding  anterior  nerve-roots  to  the  muscles.  The  exact 
section  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff  showed  that,  in  the  lower  dorsal 
region  of  the  rabbit,  these  paths  were  confined  to  the  lateral  columns.  Every 
motor  nerve-fibre  is  connected  with  a  nerve-cell  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  frog's 
spinal  cord  (O'attle  and  Birge).  Section  of  one  lateral  column  abolishes  voluntary 
movement  in  the  corresponding  individual  muscles  below  the  j>oint  of  section.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  conduction  in  1  and  2,  that  the  lateral  columns  must  increase 
in  thickness  and  number  of  fibres  from  below  upwards  (Stilling,  Woroachiloff)  [see 
fig.  536]. 


] 
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3.  Tactile  reflexes  (extensive  and  co-ordinated). — The  fibres  enter  by  the 
posterior  root,  and  proceed  to  the  ]  posterior  eornu.  The  groups  of  ganglionic  cells, 
which  control  the  co-ordinated  reflexes,  are  connected  together  l>y  fibres  which  run 
in  the  anterior  tracts,  the  anterior  ground  bundle,  anil  (?)  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts 
(p.  779).  The  iibres  for  the  muscles  which  are  contracted  pass  from  the  motor 
ganglia  outwards  through  tin'  anterior  roots. 

In  ataxic  tabes  doraalis.  or  locomotor  ataxia,  their  is  a  degeneration  of  the  interior  columns, 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  motor  disturlwincc  The  voluntary  movements  can  he  executed  with 
full  and  normal  vigour,  hut  the  finer  harmonious  adjustments  arc  wanting  or  im|taircd,  hoth  in 
intensity  and  extent.  These  dcjiend  in  part  upon  the  normal  existence  of  tactile  and  muscular 
impression  a,  whose  channels  lie  in  the  jiostciior  columns.  After  degeneration  of  the  latter, 
there  is  not  only  aim'sthesia,  hut  also  a  disturbance  in  the  discharge  of  tactile  reflexes,  for  which 
the  centripetal  an;  is  interrupted,  lint  a  simultaneous  lesion  of  the  sensory  nerves  alono  may 
in  a  similar  manner  materially  influence  the  harmony  of  the  movements,  owing  to  the  analgesia 
and  the  disapjtearaucc  of  the  pathic  reflexes  ($  3.r>f>).  As  the  tihres  of  the  posterior  root  traverse 
the  white  posterior  columns,  we  can  account  for  the  disturlwiucesof  sensation  which  characterise 
the  degenerations  of  these  parts  {Charcot  u,h/  I'isrrct).  Hut  even  the  jiosterior  roots  themselves 
may  undergo  degeneration,  and  this  may  also  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  sensation  (p.  754). 
Tho  sensory  disturbances  usually  consist  in  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  tactile  or  painful  sensa- 
tions, with  lightning  [tains  shooting  down  the  limbs,  and  this  condition  may  lead  to  one 
where  the  tactile  and  painful  sensations  are  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  stimu- 
lation of  the  posterior  columns,  the  tactile  sensibility  is  altered,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
formication,  or  a  feeling  of  constriction  ["girdle  sensation").  The  conduction  of  sensor}' 
impressions  is  often  */ui/v#/  i%jj  3:37).  The  sensibility  of  the  muscles,  joints,  and  internal  ]varts 
is  altered. 

The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  is  largely  guided  by  the  impulses  which  travel  inwards 
to  the  co-ordinating  centres  through  the  sensory  nerves,  siiecial  and  general,  deep  and  super- 
ficial. In  many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  if  the  patient  place  his  feet  close  together  and  close 
his  eyes,  he  sways  from  side  to  side,  and  may  fall  over,  because  by  cutting  off  the  guiding 
sensations  obtained  through  the  optic  nerve,  the  other  enfeebled  impulses  obtained  from  the 
skin  and  the  deej>er  Mtructures  are  too  feeble  to  excite  proper  co-ordination. 

4.  The  inhibition  of  tactile  reflexes  occurs  through  the  anterior  columns  (?) ; 
the  impulses  pass  from  the  anterior  column  at  the  corresponding  level  into  the 
grey  matter,  where  they  form  connections  with  the  reflex  conducting  apparatus. 

5.  The  conduction  of  painful  impressions  occurs  through  the  posterior  roots, 
and  thence  through  the  whole  nf  the  grey  matter.  Then?  is  a  partial  decussation 
of  these  impulses  in  the  cord,  the  conducting  fibres  passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other.     The  further  course  of  these  iibres  to  the  brain  is  given  in  §  365. 

If  all  the  grey  matter  be  divided  except  a  small  connecting  portion,  this  is  sufficient  to 
conduct  paiuiul  impressions.  In  this  case,  however,  the  conduction  is  slower  {SchifF),  Only 
when  the  grey  matter  is  completely  divided  is  the  conduction  of  (taiuful  impressions  from  below 
completely  interrupted.  This  gives  rise  to  the  condition  of  analgesia,  in  which,  when  the 
posterior  columns  are  still  intact,  tactile  impressions  are  still  conducted.  This  condition  is 
sometimes  observed  in  man  dining  incomplete  narcosis  from  chloroform  and  morphia  ( 77/ *V/*tt7<t). 
Those  poisons  act  sooner  on  the  nerves  which  administer  to  painful  sensations  than  on  those 
for  tactile  impressions,  so  that  the  person  operated  ou  is  conscious  of  the  contact  of  a  knife,  but 
not  of  the  painful  sensations  caused  by  the  knife  dividing  the  jNirts.  As  painful  impressions 
are  conducted  by  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter,  and  as  the  impressions  are  more  powerful  the 
strongor  the  ]>ainful  impression,  we  may  thus  explain  the  so-called  irradiation  of  painful 
impressions.  During  violent  pain,  the  pain  seems  to  extend  to  wide  areas  ;  thus,  in  violent 
toothache,  proceeding  from  a  particular  tooth,  the  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  whole  jaw,  or  it  may 
l>e  over  one  side  of  the  head. 

According  to  IJcchtcrcw,  the  paths  for  the  conduction  of  painful  impressions  lie  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lateral  column  (dog,  rabbit). 

The  experiments  of  Weiss  on  dogs,  by  dividing  the  lateral  column  at  the  limit  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions,  showed  that  each  lateral  column  contains  sensory  fibres  for  both  sides.  The 
chief  mass  of  the  motor  fibres  remains  on  the  siimr.  side.  Section  of  both  late  ml  columns 
abolishes  completely  sensibility  and  motility  on  both  sides.  The  anterior  columns  and  the  grey 
matter  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  these. 

6.  The  conduction  of  spasmodic,  involuntary,  inco-ordinated  movements  takes 
place  through  the  grey  matter,  and  from  the  latter  through  the  anterior  roots. 
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It  occurs  in  epilepsy,  poisoning  with  strychnin,  uraemic  poisoning,  and  tetanus  (§  360,  II.). 
The  amemic  ana  dyspnceic  spasms  aro  excited  in  and  conducted  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
communicated  through  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter. 

7.  The  conduction  of  extensive  reflex  spasms  takes  place  from  the  posterior 
roots,  and  then  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu,  above  and  below  the  plane  of 
the  entering  impulse  (fig.  458),  and,  lastly,  into  the  anterior  roots,  under  the 
conditions  already  referred  to  in  §  360,  II. 

8.  The  inhibition  of  pathic  reflexes  occurs  through  the  anterior  columns 
downwards,  and  then  into  the  grey  matter  to  the  connecting  channels  of  the  reflex 
organ,  into  which  it  introduces  resistance. 

9.  The  vaso-motor  fibres  run  in  the  lateral  columns  (Ditfmar),  and,  after  they 
have  passed  into  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  at  the  corresponding  level,  they 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots.  They  reach  the  muscles  of  the  blood- 
vessels either  through  the  paths  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  they  pass  through  the  rami 
communicantes  into  the  sympathetic,  and  thence  into  the  visceral  plexuses 
(§  356). 

Section  of  the  spinal  cord  paralyses  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  below  the  point  of  section  ;  while 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  spinal  cord  causes  contraction  of  ail  these  vessels.  [Ott's 
experiments  on  cats  show  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  run  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  that  they 
as  well  as  the  sudorific  nerves  decussate  in  the  cord.] 

10.  Pressor  fibres  enter  in  the  posterior  roots,  run  upwards  in  the  lateral  columns, 
and  undergo  an  incomplete  decussation  (Ludwig  and  Miescher). 

They  ultimately  terminate  in  the  dominating  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
they  excite  reflexly.  Similarly,  depressor  fibres  must  pas3  upwards  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  we 
know  nothing  as  to  their  course. 

11.  From  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  respiratory  nerves 
run  downwards  in  the  lateral  columns  on  the  same  side,  and  after  forming  connec- 
tions with  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  pass  through  the  anterior  roots  into  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles  (Schiff). 

Unilateral,  or  total  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  higher  up  it  is  done,  accordingly 
paralyses  more  aud  more  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  on  the  same  or  on  both  sides.  Section  of  the 
cord  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves  causes  death  in  some  animals,  owing  to  the  paralysis 
of  these  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  (§  113). 

In  pathological  cases,  in  degeneration  of,  or  direct  injury  to,  the  spinal  cord  or  its  individual 
parts,  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  whether  there  may  not  be  present  simultaneously  paralytic 
and  irritative  phenomena,  whereby  the  symptoms  are  obscured. 

Degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  without  involving  the  posterior  root-fibres  causes  loss 
of  tactile  sensibility,  the  feeling  for  heat  remaining  intact.  Degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  anterior  cornu,  as  in  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  causes  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves  rapidly  undergo 
atrophy,  as  these  cells  are  the  trophic  centres  both  for  these  nerves  and  the  muscles  they 
supply.  Degeneration  of  the  posterior  cornu  causes  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility 
and  produces  trophic  changes  in  the  skin. 

If  the  abdominal  aorta  be  temporarily  closed  hi  rabbits,  there  results  permanent  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis,  and  in  the  region  of  the  cord  rendered  anwmic  the  ganglion  cells  aud  fibres 
of  the  anterior  cornu  undergo  degeneration  (Ehrlich,  Singer). 

[Complete  transverse  section  of  the  cord  results  immediately  in  complete 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  all  the  parts  supplied  by  nerves  below  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  although  the  muscles  below  the  injury  retain  their  normal  trophic 
and  electrical  conditions.  There  is  a  narrow  hypersesthetic  area  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  paralysed  area,  and  when  this  occurs  in  the  dorsal  region  it  gives  rise  to  the 
feeling  of  a  belt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist,  or  the  "girdle  sensation."  There 
is  also  vaso-motor  paratysis  below  the  lesion,  but  the  blood-vessels  soon  regain  their 
tone,  owing  to  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  cord.  Thus  the  person 
has  no  voluntary  control  over  the  parts  supplied  by  nerves  coming  off  below  the 
injury.  If  the  section  be  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  the  processes  of  micturition 
and  defalcation  cease  to  be  under  voluntary  control,  but  after  a  time  these  acts 
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can  be  executed  rcflcxly.  Tim  remote  effects  nmic 
secondary  descending  degeneration  in  (lie  crmwed  and  direct  ] 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  |-ostero-intcmal  columns  (tig. 
the  scat  of  the  lesion,  tlic  functions  of  tin-  bladder  and  rev  In 
with.  Injury  ti>  the  »\>\h-t  cervical  region  sometimes  cause 
course  section  high  up  in  the  cervical  region  will  intcrfew  ■ 
movements,  the  result  depending  on  [lie  level  ilt  whiell  the  se 

[Unilateral  section  result*  in  |>aralysis  of  voluntary  motion  : 
same  aide  supplied  liy  nerves  given  iiff  Ih-Iow  Hie  neat  of  the 
muscles  do  not  atrophy,  hut  when  secondary  descending  de- 
generation occurs  they  Ijocome  rigid,  mid  exhibit  the  unliiuiry 
signs  of  contracture.  There  is  vaso-nioti>t'  paralysis  on  the 
same  side,  although  this  imsses  off  ls-hiw  the  injury,  while  the 
ordinary  und  muscular  sensibility  aw  diminished  mi  IkiiIi 
sides  (fig  562).  There  is  bilateral  umesthesia.  On  the 
opposite  side  there  in  total  amvsthesia  and  analgesia  below  the 
lesion,  hut  on  the  same  side  in  the  dorsal  region  there  is  a 
narrow  circular  niuntlictic  z«ih-  (llg.  "itii,  /<),  corres  pom  ling 
to  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  di-stmyed  at  the  level  of  the 
section.  The  sensory  nerves  decussate  shortly  after  they 
enter  the  eord,  hence  tin-  anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side,  hut 
they  do  not  cross  at  mice,  hut  run  obliquely  upwards  before 
they  enter  the  grey  imitti-r  of  the  opposite  side,  n<<  that  a 
unilateral  scetion  will  involve  some  fibres  eouiiug  from  tlie 
«me  side,  ontl  hence  the  slightly  diminished  sensibility  in  a 
circular  ana  on  the  same  side.  There  is  a  narrow  hv]icra-s- 
thetie  area  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  paralysed  cutaneous  nrra  (fig.  SCli,  r),  due  perhaps 
to  stimulation  of  the  ent  ends  of  tin-  sensory  litres  on  that 
side.  In  man  there  is  hyperesthesia  (to  touch,  tickling,  pain, 
heat,  and  cold)  on  the  [tarts  Mow  the  lesion  on  the  same 
side,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  known.  The  remote  effects 
are  due  to  the  usual  descending  and  ascending  degeneration 
which  set  in.] 

[In  monksp,  after  belli  i-aectiOD  of  ilia  rani  in  tlio  clnrs.il  region, 
there  is  liWBlysis  of  voluntary  motion  inn)  retention  of  sensibility  willi 
vaso-motor   (wralysis  nf    the  nnn  si:|e,   untl    retention   of  voluntary 
motion    with    an  a-s  thes  in   anil    analgia  on    tin;  <>]i|nj.site   si'ie.       Tl.c 
exiiteuce  of  liyperictlitraia  oil  the.  Mile  of  the  lesion  is  net  certain  in 
thca«  animals,  but  there  is  tin  ilouht  of  it  in  lanii.      FWrier  aho  liiuls  (ii 
Sequard)  thnt  the  nuisrailar  Minsr  is  [niralyseil,  a*  well  as  all  other  " 
aide  op|W»ttt-  to  the  lesion,  but  uniiii[wirr<l  on  the  niile  of  the  lesion. 
in  fact,  is  entirely  se]iarable  from  tin-  motor  imicmitioii  of  lausilu  (/'. 
emptying  tlic  blunder  ami  jvvtuiu  was  uut  atl'cetcd.  ] 
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ueli  later,  ami  are 
laiuidiil  tracts  and 
•n).  According  to 
ii  may  he  interfered 
,  hyperpyrexia.  Of 
vith  the  rcHpiratorv 
•tion  is  made.] 
u  the  muscles  of  the 
njiirv,  although  the 
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spin il]  en rd  ill  tin 
dorsul  region,  (o) 
ubliijiio  lines,  motor 
ami  vaso-molor  eara- 
Ivsia;  (A,  H),  com. 
pleto  ameHtliesin;  (a, 
c),  liviwrtvstliosia  of 
tlic  skin. 

in  opposition  to  liroivn- 
s  oi  seii-iliility,  on  the 

rrier).     The  power  of 


The  Brain. 

360.  GENERAL  SCHEMA  OF  THE  BRAIN.— In  an  organ  so  complicated  in 
its  structure  as  the  brain,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  view  of  the  chief 
arrangements  of  its  individual  parts,  Meyuert  gave  a  plan  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  this  organ,  and  although  this  plan  may  not  la?  epiite  correct,  still  it  is 
useful  in  the  study  of  brain  function.  The  average  weight  of  the  bruin  is  in  man 
about  1368  grams,  and  in  woman  1220  grams  (liisc/tof). 
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[A  sped*]  layer  of  grey  matter  of  the  eerehrain  is  plated  externally  and  spread 
as  u  liiin  cviii tiny  over  tlio  white  matter  or  centrum  ovale — which  lies  internally, 
and  consists  of  nerve-fibres  er  the  white  matter.  Tlmt  juvrt  lying  in  each  hemi- 
sphere is  the  centrum  eami-ovale.  The  grey  matter  is  folded  into  gyri  .u- 
convulsions  separated  from  each  other  by  fissures  or  sulci  Some  of  the  latter 
liiv  very  marked,  mid  serve  to  separate  ailjacenl  lobes,  while  the  lobes  themselves 
are  further  subdivided  by  sulci  into  eon  volutions.  For  a  description  of  the  lubes 
see  §  375.  (Sonic  masses  of 
grey  matter  are  disposed  al 
the  hue  of  the  brain,  form- 
ing (he  corpus  striatum 
(projecting  into  the  lateral 
ventricles),  which  in  reality 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
nucleus  caudntus  anil  lenti- 
cular nucleus  (fig.  563,  b), 
the  optic  thalamus,  which 
lies  behind  the  former,  and 
bounds  the  3rd  ventricle  (fig, 
5G3,  </),  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  lying  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  crura  cerebri 
(fig.  563,  hi);  within  the 
tegmentum  of  tin-  cram 
cerebri  are  the  red  nucleus 
and  locus  niger  (fig.  638). 
Lastly,  there  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  up  through  the 
medulla,  [ions,  and  around 
the  iter,  forming  the  central 
grey  tube,  and  terminating 
anteriorly  at  the  tuber  cine- 
ream.  These  various  parts 
are  connected  is  a  variety  of 


Fig.  563. 


ami  4th  ventricle*,  with  the  hi 

parts,     u,  kitea  of  tliu  corpus  callosom  :  I;  anterior  i»rt  of    [ 

the  right  corpus  striatum  ;  l>\  grey  mutter  iliEtsootod  oil'  t' 

show  white  tilirts  ;    r,    puiubi  to  tii'liin  seiiiiiireuliiris  :  •< 

optic  thalamus  ;  e,  anterior  pillars  of  fornix,  with  5th  vtn 

trie  la  in  front  of  them,  between  the  two  Inininre  of  the    ' 

septum  lucidum  ;  /,  middle  o 

ventricle  ;  It,    i,  corpora  lumdrigeniuia  ;   (',  superior  cere-    I 

bellar  peduncle  :  r,  hippocampus  major  ;  hi,  jjoatcrior  col"" 

of  lateral  ventricle  ;  it,  I'liiincntiii  i.ullnteralia  ;  a,  4th  Vi 

tricle  ;  /i,  medulla  oblongata  ;  s,  cerebellum,  with  »■,  arbor 


r  by  transverse  fibres  stretch- 
,    illg   between    the    two   sides 
of    the   brain,    while   other 
longitudinal  til  ires  bring  tin; 
hinder  and  lower  parte  into 
relation  with  the  fore  parts.] 
[Under  cover  of  the  occi- 
pital   lobes,    but   connected 
vitli  the  cerebrum  in  front, 
and  the  spinal  cord  lalmv,  is 
which  has  its  grey  matter  externally  and  its  white  con   inter- 
nally.    Thus  we  have  to  consider  cc  re  bio-  spinal  and  cerebellospinal  connections.] 

rynert'i  Projection  Systems.—  Tin;  cortex  of  Lin  cerebrum  consists  of  convolutions  and 
.  the  "  peripheral  grey  matter  "  (lig,  fiB4,  CI.  whi'.-h  is  ivo.gnisod  as  a  nervous  sir  net  arc, 
from  the  presence  iu  it  uf  luimeri.us  gullet  ionic  ells  ($  3f>3,  1).  Kioto  it  proceed  all  the 
motor  Mini's  which  arc  excited  by  I. Ji--  will,  mid  lo  it  proceed  all  the  libit'*  coining  from  the 
organs  of  special  sense  un<l  sensory  organs,  wli  icb  give  rise  to  the  psychical  perception  of  ex- 
ternal impressions.  [In  lig.  5(11  tlic  uVcits-tittkin  ol  Ihe  sensory  libie-  is  represented  ns  ooruiring 
near  the  medulla  oblongata.     It  is  more  probable  that  n  large  number  of  the  sensory  fibres 
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decussato  shortly  after  lliey  enter  the  conl,  as  U  represented  ill  fig.  5BB.     Some  of  tlie  sensory 
fibre*,  however,  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata.] 
Flnrt  Projection  System.  — The  channels  lead  to  and  from  the  cortex  cerebri,  some,  of  them 


x; 


I,  Scheme  of  thu  brain.  -C,  <_',  cortex  cerebri ;  C.»,  corpus  striatum  ;  X./,  nucleus  lonti- 
ilic  thalamus ;  1;  corpora  iiuadrigeuiiiia  ;  1',  peduiieulus  cerebri  ;  H, 
l;i,  erusta;  1,1,  corona  radiata  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  2,  2,  oftbclenti- 
ir  nucleus ;  3,  3,  of  the  optic  thalamus ;  i,  4,  of  llic  corjiora  qundrigtmina ;  G,  pyramidal 
fibre*  from  the  cortei  cerebri  {Flechtig)  ;  fl,  8,  fibres  from  the  corjiora  quodrigelnina  to  the 
tegmentum  ;  in,  further  course  of  these  fibres  ;  8,  8,  fibres  from  tbe  corpus  striatum  anil 
lenticular  nucleus  to  the  crusla  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri ;  M,  further  course  of  those ;  S,  8, 
course  of  the  sensory  fibres  ;  R,  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  r.  W,  anterior,  and 
h.  W,  posterior  roots  ;  a,  a,  association  system  of  fibres  ;  e,  r,  commiswura!  fibres.  II, 
Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  j«ir  of  tbe  corpora  quadrigemiua  and  the  peduuculi 
cerebri  of  man— p,  erusta  of  thu  peduncle  ;  a,  substantia  nigra  ;  r,  corpora  qiiailrigcmina, 
with  a  section  of  tbe  aqueduct.  Ill,  Tbe  samo  of  the  dog ;  IV,  of  an  ape  ;  V,  of  the 
guinea-pig.     [Seep.  70S.] 

traversing  the  basal  ganglia,  or  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum— the  corpus  striatum  (C.a)  (composed 
of  tbe  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  lN.f),)  optic  thalamus  (T.o),  and  corpora  quad- 
rigemiiiH   -some  fibres  form  connections  with  cells  within  this  central  grey  natter.     The  fibre* 
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oceed  from  the  cortex  through  the  corona  rndiatn  in  a  radiate,  direction  couslit'itc 
■'..  lii-.-;!  jii-nj--fliu«  •'/''••iiK  lie-ides  1 1 1 .  ■ .-.  i  ■ ,  |1im  while  subsume- also  contains  two  other 
i-  iff  libros  : — (it)  Commimoral  fibre*,  such  as  ihe  corpitii  enllnsiiiu  anil  the  unlcrior  run- 
c),  which  ate  Mipjmscd  lo  eoune-'l  tin-  Hvi  hemispheres  with  each  oilier  ;  and  (i|  a 
or  uiaciaiion  system,  whereby  tmi  dilli-if  nt  areas  uf  the  same  side  an-  connected 
together  (n,  n).  The  ganglionic  grey  matter  nf  the  basal  ganglia  forms  the  lint  stage  in  the 
1-uuri.c  i>1  a  large  number  of  (lie  libros.  When  thi-y  outer  tin;  centra]  gley  matter,  I  hey  are 
AuWtMtW  in  their  course.  According  tti  Mevuerr,  tin-  coioua  radiata  contains  bundles  of 
fibres  from  tlie  corpus  striatum  (1,  I),  lenticular  nucleus  (2,  S),  optic  thalamus  (3,  3),  arid 
corpora  i]uadrigcmina  (4,  4). 

The  second  projection  system  consols  of  Imigitiidiiiiil  bundles  of  Mires,  which  proceed  down- 
wards and  reach  the  so-called  "central  grey  tube,"  which  is  tin-  ganglionic  gioy  matter  reaching 
from  the  3rd  ventricle  Ihiuiigh  the  aijneibn.-t  nf  Kylviui,  and  tin;  medulla  oblongata,  to  the 
lowest  part  or  the  grey  matin1  nf  lln:  spinal  iiud  It  lines  tin:  inner  surface  ol  ihe  medullary 
tube.  It  is  tlie  second  stage  in  tlie  course  of  tlie  lihrcs  o.vteri'liiig  from  the  basal  ganglia  tu  til* 
central  tubular  grey  matter.  Tlie  fibres  ol  [his  syslein  must  nhvion-ly  vary  greatly  in  length  ; 
lorne  fibres  end  in  tin.'  oeuir.il  gi'y  matter  nbove  the  im  rlnlla  oblongata,  r.(j. ,  in  the.  oeulo-motor 
nucleus,  while  others  reach  to  the  level  of  the  Inst  spinal  nerves.  In  tlie  central  grey  matter, 
not  only  is  the  count  of  tlie  fibre*  ii.ter- 
i  opted,  but  there  is  in  it  an  increase  in 
the  number  uf  Mires,  for  fur  luoru  fibre;, 
from  thegrey  matter 
spinal  curd  tJuin  are 
sent  to  it  from  the  central  grey  matter  of 
the  brain. 

As  to  tlie  arrangement  or  tlie  fibres  ill 
this  second  system,  the  fibres  descending 
from  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nucleus 
i  S,  81  are  grouped  into  a  spci'iid  channel, 
which  descends  through  the  erusta  uf  the 
eereiiriil  peduncle,  and  enters  tile  med- 
ulla oblongata,  in-  (according  t"  I'lech.-ig) 
the  pons.  In  the  mem}  Mm  pro- 
ceads  from  the  thalamus  (SJ  and  corpora 
ipjadrigemiua  (6,6)  a  bundle  which  de- 
secuds  through  the  tegmentum  (II)  of 
the  cerebral  peduncle.  Uoth  sets  of 
fibres — those  ill  the  erusta  ami  hi  the 
tegmentum  —  come    together    in    the 

According  to  Wernicke,  the  lenticular 

inn  leiis  mid  caudate  nucleus  ale  not  tlie 
Floor  of  the  ith  ventricle  and  the  connections  of  the    l»rW  uf  tlle  brain  i,lto  which,  from  the 
cerebellum.      On  the  left  side  the  three  ceivMliir    i-"",|",l1  '■"rU'JI   l,ILli   t"n>Ugb   tlie  corona, 

peduncles  are  cut  short ;  on  the  right  the  cm c     radiate  libics  euu-r;  lint  they  are  mde- 

tious  of  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  have  !>"«'leiit  parts,  analogous  to  the  cortex, 
been  preserved,  while  lln:  miilille  one  has  b.irn  cut  ""'l  fl"1"  ,,u-'1"  lll,"*M  I'roeo'1.  These 
short.  1,  median  groove  of  the  4th  ventricle  with  li!""  p"-s  list--  the  crustn  ami  run  along 
the  fBScicitli  teretes;  2,  the  stria-  ol   the  auditory    ,vi,u   "103u    ''"res    proceeding    from    the 

nerve  on  each  side  emerging  from  it ;  3,  inferior   tl,ul» s  ami  ™'  I™"'1  '|ii"dng>-tuina. 

peduncle  ;  -I,  posterior  pviamid  and  elacn,  with  tin;  A.-cfdnig  I"  \byneii.  the  lil.rrj,  nhirti 
mI im  us  seri|ilorins  above  il  ;  5,  sui-erinr  p.iiuncli'  -  l''1K4  ''-urn  the  tlmlamus  and  cor|«ira 
6,  fillet  to  the  side  of  tlie  crura  cerebri  ;  S,  rorpor.i  i|U.cli  igeniin.i.  Ilifn.gli  the  tegmentum 
iiuadrigetniDa.  of  &*  eeivlnal  mdnnole,  are  reflex  chan- 

nels ;  so  thai  tlnse  portion*  of  the  brain 
arc  centres  for  certain  extensive,  co-ordinaled  rellexea.  This  is  shonn  by  the  fact  that, 
after  destruction  of  the  voluntary  motor  paths  in  animals,  the  ti-idiuic.il  unnpleioness  of 
"•-      o  far   as  these   are   discharged   relhily.   is  still   intact.      These      '    " 


i  the  side  (»(),  and  probably  ultimately  c 


i    the   spinal  cord 


the  spiual  cord,   i 
itself. 

The  Third  Projection  System. —List ly,  from  the  eenlral  tubular  grey  matter  there  proceeds 
the  third  system,  or  the  peripheral  nerves,  motor  and  sensory.  These  arc  more  numerous  than 
the  fibres  ot'ihe  second  system. 

[While  there  are  three  concentric  tubes  in  the  spinal  cm-l  <§  3SB),  in  the  part  which  forms 
the  brain  an  extra  layer  or  grey  matter  is  added— the  peripheral  grey  tube-  constituting  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  In  iiiisjdiercs  and  cerebellum,  and  the  corpora  iiiuidc igcitiina.  Thus,  the 
white  matter  lies  between  two  concentric  masses  uf  grey  matter  (Hilt)-] 
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Connections  of  the  Cerebellum. — The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  somewhat 
flattened  hemispheres  connected  across  the  middle  line  by  the  middle  lobe  or 
vermiform  process  which  is  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  organ,  as  it  is  best 
developed  in  lower  animals,  while  as  yet  the  lateral  lobes  are  but  small  or  absent, 
e.g.,  in  birds.  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  sulci  so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  a 
series  of  folia,  leaflets  or  laminae ;  larger  fissures  divide  it  into  lobes.  Peduncles. 
— The  two  superior  peduncles  connect  it  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
crura  cerebri.  The  fibres  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  from 
its  dentate  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  these  fibres  decussate  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  jkmis  and  the  tegmentum,  some  of  them  becoming  connected  with  the  red 
nucleus  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  opposite  side.  Some  of  the  fibres  seem  to 
connect  the  cerebellum  with  the  frontal  lobes,  constituting  a  fronto-cerebellar 
tract,  and  they  are  also  crossed  (Gowers).  When  the  cerebellum  is  congenitally 
absent,  these  fibres  are  absent  (Flechsig).  By  the  two  inferior  peduncles  or 
restiform  l>odies,  it  is  connected  with  all  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  fibres  forming  these  peduncles  are  connected  with  the 
olivary  l>ody  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  they  decussate.  The  middle  peduncle 
is  formed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  (figs.  517,  566).  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  cerebellospinal  as  well  as  a  cerebro-spinal  connection  to  be  considered.] 

[The  grey  matter  is  external  and  the  white  internal,  and  on  section  the  foliated 
branched  apj>caranee  of  the  cerebellum  constitutes  the  arhor  vita*.  Within  each 
lateral  lobe  is  a  folded  mass  of  grey  matter  like  that  in  the  olivary  body,  called 
the  corpus  dentatum,  and  from  its  interior  white  fibres  proceed.  Stilling  describes 
in  the  front  part  of  the  middle  lol>e  roof-nuclei — so  called  because  they  lie  in  the 
roof  of  the  4th  ventricle.  As  is  shown  in  fig.  565,  the  white  fibres  of  the  su])erior 
peduncle  pass  to  the  grey  matter  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  while 
the  inferior  peduncular  fibres  pass  to  the  superior  surface,  chiefly  of  the  median 
part ;  but  both  are  said  to  form  connections  with  the  corpus  dentatum  ;  the  middle 
peduncle  is  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  minute 
structure  is  described  in  $  380.1 

The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  of  much  practical  importance. 
The  middle  cerebral  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  supplies  the  motor  areas  of  the 
brain  in  animals  ;  in  man,  the  paracentral  lobule  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery  (Lhiret).  The  region  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  which  is  the 
speech-centre,  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral.  According 
to  Ferrier,  that  part  of  the  brain,  any  injury  to  which  causes  disturbance  of 
intelligence,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral ;  while  those  regions,  where  injury 
is  followed  by  henii-ana?sthesia,  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral.  It  is 
stated  that  anaemia  of  isolated  parts  of  this  area  of  the  brain  is  associated  with 
melancholia  in  man. 

Conduction  to  and  from  the  cerebrum — Voluntary  motor  fibres. — The  course 
of  the  fibres  which  convey  impulses  for  voluntary  motion — the  pyramidal  tracts 
— proceeds  from  the  motor  regions  of  the  cerebrum  (§§  375,  378,  I.),  passing 
into  and  through  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  through  the  corona  radiata 
(tig.  566,  a,  b,  c),  and  converges  to  the  internal  capsule,  which  lies  between  the 
nucleus  caudatus  and  opticus  thalamus  internally  and  the  lenticular  nucleus 
externally  (fig.  626).  They  enter  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  occupy  the  middle 
I*art  of  the  circumference  of  the  crusta  (fig.  566,  Pc),  and  pass  through  the  pons 
on  the  same  side,  and  from  thence  into  the  pyramids  (Pi/)  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
[The  motor  fibres  for  the  face  and  tongue  occupy  the  knee  of  the  capsule, 
those  for  the  arm  the  anterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  or  limb,  and  those 
for  the  leg  the  middle  third  (fig.  566).  They  pass  beneath  the  optic  thalamus,  enter 
the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  occupy  its  middle  third,  or  two-fifths, 
extending  almost  to  the  substantia  nigra,  the  fibres  for  the  face  being  next  the 
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middle  tine,  and  those  for  the  leg  must  external,  tin-  fibres  for  the  arm  lying  between 
the  two.  They  pus  into  the  pons  on  the  some  side,  where  the  fibres  for  the  face 
(and  tongue)  truss  to  the  opposite  side,  to  liecomc  connected  with  the  ntielei  from 
which  the  facial  ami  hypoglossal  nerves  arise  (tig.  566/).  The  til. res  for  the  ami  anil 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  form  the 
anterior  pyramid*.  In  the  pons,  the  pyramidal 
tracts  are  broken  iiji  into  bundles  lying  between 
its  superficial  and  deep  transverse  fibres,  and 
surrounded  by  grey  matter  (fig.  6L'!>) ;  but  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  at  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids  U>  form  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts,  or  lateral  pyramidal  tracks, 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side  (x). 
The  small  uncrossed  portion  (lig.  '166, '.)  is  con- 
tained u  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  (;)  on  the 
same  side.  The  latter  fibres,  perhaps,  supply 
tlmse  muscle*  of  the  trunk  [eg.,  respiratory, 
abdominal,  and  perineal),  which  always  act 
both  Bides.  According  to  other 
observers,  however,  they  cross  to  the  other  side 
nf  tin'  ■.-■  ■  1  l  1  through  the  anterior  white  eom- 
mi—  in.-,  and  d.-.i-nd  in  the  missed  pyramidal 
Hi''  .  |,"  11!  tract  of  the  lateral  column. 
'L'lii  til -11-.-  ni  tlii'  pyramidal  trads  split  up  into 
line  fibrils,  which  come  into  connection  with 
the  fibrils  produced  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
processes  of  the  multipolar  nerve-cells.  Thus, 
the  pyramidal  fibres  come  into  connection  with 
tht!  multipolar  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior 
ei'iim  nf  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  at 
successively  lower  levels,  and  from  each  multi- 
polar cell  is  directed  peripherally  a  single  un- 
hmnched  axis-cylinder  proeess,  which  ultimately 
becomee  a  nerve-fibre  (fig.  566,  a).  The  pyra- 
midal tracts  thus  end  in,  or  at  least  come  into 
connection  with,  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of 
tin?  grey  matte*  of  the  spinal  COld,  from  which 
the  anterior  routs  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise. 

[The  course  of   the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  the 
dc-us.-atioii  of  these  fibres  in  the  medulla  ohlon- 
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Fig.  SoU 
Course  of  ttiL-  fibres  fur  voluntary  move- 
ment, 'ill,  path  for  tin-  motor  nerves 
of  the  trunk ;  r,  nines  of  the  facial 
nerve  ;  B,  corpus  cnllosuin  ;  A?,  nu- 
L'leus  ciniilntas  ;  '.'.  i,  i  litem  ill  musul 


A'.Meritii.aliu nueli'iiH:  l;  [.uns;  A\f,   gata,  explain  why  a  hemorrhage  involving  the 

i>.Wa.,rll„i:1.;,:il:  /'„  I'yuj.ui.lsan.l    ,.,.,.,,)„..,!   mol,n.   ,.;,lltr<.„.  ,ir   ;,mrting  these  fibres 

then'    daaBHaaon  ;    01,    olive,    Or,    .  .     ,  .,    .  ,  ,11 

THTiform  bo.lv  ;  f'R,  P',tevi,,i  wot;    m  im>'  l'art  "f   tl"L',1'   w,UJSl'  auovo    ,llfl   *I«BBBB- 

AR;  anterior  root;  »  crossed  and  :    th-n,  results  in  paralysis  ol  the  muscles  supplied 

direct  pyramidal  tracts.  by  the  fibres  so  involved  on  the  oppotiU  side  of 

the  body.     In  their  passage  through  the  brain, 

the  paths  for  direct  motor  impulses  ure  not  interrupted  anywhere  in  their  course 

by  ganglion -co  lis,  not  even  in  the  corpus  striatum  or  pons.     They  pass  in  a  direct 

uninterrupted  line,  until  each  fibre  lie  comes  connected  with — or  at  least  its  fibrils 

come  into  relation  with — the  processes  of  a  multipolar  nerve-cell  in  the  anterior 

horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  they  have  the  longest  course 

of  any  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system.] 
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Variation  in  Declination.—  There  are  variations  as  to  the  tnunUr  ol"  Hlnes  which  hum  al 
the  pyramids  (FU-ritsoj).  In  hoiiic  cnsv*  tin-  usual  nruuigemeiu  is  reverwd.  anil  in  some  rare 
instances  tuer*  is  nu  ilucusanlion,  so  that  tin-  pyramidal  imct.s  from  Hie  btstn  remain  on  the 
samo  siile.  In  thin  way  we  nmy  explain  t-lio  very  ran-  casta  whore  paralysis  uf  tin-  voluntary 
movements  takes  place  on  the  ■mine  side  as  tho  lesion  of  the  ci.Triiru.111  [  .1/«/i/«'/m '',  /Wo'V 
Tills  is  direct  paralysis.     [Usually-  shout  Wi  ptr  cent,  of  the  libra  deeussnte.] 

Tho  motor  cranial  nerves  also  have  centres  in  tin-  cortex  r<-ri.-l>r1  through  which 
they  lire  excited  voluntarily  (^  378).  The  liutbs  for  such  voluntary  impulses  also 
pass  through  the  internal  capsule  uud  lln'  erusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  lml 
they  lit-  in  front  of  tod  internal  bo  the  pyramidal  tracts.     [In  the  internal  saptuk 

tho  fibres  for  the  face  {and  tongue)  lie   in  the  knee,  while   they upy  the  pari  of 

the  middle  of  the  crnsta  next 
the  middle  line.  Their  course 
is  then  directed  across  the 
middle  line  to  their  respective 
riuelei,  from  which  fibres  pro- 
ceed  to  the  muse  leu  supplied 
by  these  nuclei.]  In  (ig.  5(>t> 
0  Hhowi  the  course  of  the 
fibres  to  the  facial  centre. 
The  exact  course  of  many  of 
the  fibres  is  still  unknown. 
The  bjpogkess]  nerve  runs 
with  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
behaves  like  the  anterior  root 
of  a  spinal  nerve  (B  354,  357). 

[Sensory  Paths.  —  Our 
knowledge  is  by  no  means 
precise.      Senses?    impulses, 

passing  into  the  cord,  enter  il 
by  the  posterior  nerve-roots, 
ami  may  pass  to  the  cerebrum 
or  cerelielliun.  There  does 
not  seem  to  Is-  1  duvet  1.1- 
mination  of  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  in  the  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
lilires  nhiiiv-  split  up  first 
into  fibrils.  If  to  the  cere- 
bellum, the  course,  probably, 

in  partly  to  the  direct  cerelielbu-  tract  and  posterior  column  to  the  restiform 
body,  thence  to  the  cerebellum.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fibres; 
that  proceed  to  the  cerebellum  do  not  do  so  directly.  They  enter  the  cord 
and  run  to  come  into  relation  with  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column,  so  that 
Clarke's  column  of  cells  is  their  first  terminal  station,  and  from  the  cells  of  the 
latter  fibres  proceed  which  enter  the  direct  ecnd>cllitr  tracts  (p.  779).  If  to 
the  cerebrum,  some  of  the  fibres  cross  the  middle  line  in  the  eon  not  far 
above  where  they  enter  and  pass  to  the  lateral  column,  in  front  of  the 
pyramid, il  tract.  Some  enter  the  posterior  column,  and  others  ascend  in  the 
grey  matter  to  pass  upwards".  As  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  posterior  column 
terminate  above  in  the  nuclei  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  and  funiculus  cuneatus,  and 
this  column  contains  fibres  from  the  posterior  root,  it  is  suggested  that  above  the 
clava  and  ciineate  nucleus  the  fibres  eross  in  the  superior  pyramidal  decussation  tu 
reach  the  pons  and  tegmentum.     In  the  medulla,  it  is  probable  that  those  fibres 


,  sensory  paths  decussating  in  tlie  eonl  ;  <i,  sensory 
pallis  svliii-li  do   not  ileeussate  in   tho  cord  ;  7,  afferent 

put  lis  Iriclhif!  in  ( 'liu-ki-'s  ruin  in:,  anil  IV.mi  the  nee  p.is.inc 
as  uncrossed  UlirL's  upwards  '■<■'  tie.:  iliiecl  ciirelielUr  tract: 
'1,  origin  uf  a  motor  fibre  from  a  ganglionic  celt  of  the 
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which  do  not  decussate  there  Jo  so  in  the  pons,  the  impulses  perhaps  travelling 
upwards  in  the  forroatio  reticularis,  thence  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  pons, 
into  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms  under  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  to  enter  the 
posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (fig.  626,  S).  But,  of 
course,  the  sensory  fibres  from  the  face  have  to  be  connected  with  the  sensory 
centres  in  the  cerebrum,  so  that  the  sensory  paths  from  the  cord,  i.e.,  from  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  are  joined  by  those  from  the  face  in  the  pons,  and  they  also 
occupy  part  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule, 
so  that  this  important  part  of  the  internal  capsule  conducts  sensory  impulses  from 
the  opposite  half  of  the  Ijody.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass  into  the  optic  thalamus, 
and  others  enter  the  white  matter  of  the  cere- 
brum, but  their  exact  course  is  very  uncertain. 
The  sensory  fibres  derived  from  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  a.;/.,  the  ear,  go  to  the  superior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  hut  whether  di- 
Vfnrfft  rectly  or  indirectly  we  do  not  know;  perhaps 
can,  some  of  those  for  vision  traverse  the  optic 
tlialamus.  Some  of  the  afferent  fibres  perhaps 
go  to  the  occipital  region,  and  Gowers  asserts 
that  some  of  them  go  to  the  parietal  and  central 
regions,  i.e.,  to  the  "  motor  "  regions,  for  he  holds 
"that  disease  of  the  motor  cortex  often  causes 
impairment  of  the  tactile  sensibility."] 

[Charcot  has  called  the  posterior  third  of  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule,  lying 
lietween  the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus,  the  "  carefour 
sensitif"  or  "sensory  cross  way"  (fig.  626,  S). 
If  it  be  divided  there  is  hemi-ancesthesia  of  the 
opposite  side.] 
,  The  posterior  columns  appear  to  conduct  up- 
wards sensory  impulses  reaching  them  from  the 
posterior  roots.  The  posterior  root  after  entering 
uueJ  the  cord  shows  a  division  into  a  median  and  a 
pyramldalTracV;  F&S.,'  crowed  lateral  bundle.  The  median  bundle  of  each  pos- 
pymmidal  tract;  6.S.,  lateral  terior  nerve-root  as  it  ascends  in  the  posterior 
tract  ground  bundle ;  Kl.S.,  di-  column  of  its  own  side  tends  chiefly  to  pass  out- 
reut  cerebellar  tract;  0,  fell.  wards  neor  to  the  posterior  cornu  (fig.  568,  2). 
column  ;    B,   postero-esternal   or   „  .  r  v?  ,«      '..» 

Burdach's  column;  Pv,  pyramids;  Each  successively  higher  entering  root  (fig.  568, 
01,  olivary  body;  L,  inter-ohvary  1)  tends  to  press  inwards  the  fibres  proceeding 
I?*17.  °r  n,,,(^  Arcuate  fibres.  fr0m  the  roots  below  it.  Hence  in  the  cervical 
KesUform  body.     Funiculus  gra-  t  rf  thfl  conj  tho  afferent   fibres  Qomin     imm 

cilia    and    funiculus    cuneatus   of    ',       .  ,.     .      ,.       .  .   „     .      Jr ...         ,  °     ,  ., 

the  medulla  oblongata.  the  lower  Ilmbs  lle  chiefly  m  Golls  column,  while 

the  posteroexternal  column  still  contains  many 
such  fibres  from  the  fore-limns.  The  fibres  of  Goll's  column  end  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  clava,  and  those  of  the  postero-external  column  in  tho  nucleus  cuneatus 
of  the  bulb.  From  these  nuclei  many  fibres  proceed  to  enter  the  fillet  or 
lemniscus  (fig.  568,  L)  of  the  opposite  side  (Edinger,  Flechsig).  Some  of  the  fibres 
are  said  to  pass  to  the  cerebellum. 

[Of  the  sensory  impulses  which  pass  into  the  cord  some  crOSB  over  to  the 
opposite  side ;  in  the  cord  at  higher  levels  than  the  plane  on  which  they  enter 
are  other  fibres.  Other  impulses,  however,  are  conducted  by  fibres  which  remain 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  that  on  which  they  enter.  They  reach  the  nucleus 
gracilis   and   nucleus  cuneatus.     From    these  nuclei   fibres  pass  off  whiah  pass 


T.e.*l-v 

Fig.  568. 
Course  of  the  sensory  in 
the  posterior  roots  1 
cord  to  the  brain.  Compare  tig. 
569.  A.S.,  anterior,  and  P.R., 
posterior  roots;  V.Q.,  anterior 
ground    bundle;    Py.V.,    direct   . 
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forward  through  thfl  grey  matter  of  the  bull),  ami  ileeueaatc  with  tlioae  of  the 


t'ig.  589. 

Diagram  of  a  spinal  segment  as  ■  spinal  centre  and  conducting  medium.  11,  right,  B',  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  ;  MO,  lower  end  of  medulla  oblongata ;  1,  motor  tract  from  the  right 
hemisphere,  the  larger  part  dec  ungating  at  MO,  and  passing  down  the  lateral  column  of  the 
cord  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  muscles  M  and  M' ;  2,  motor  Iract  from  the  left  hemisphere  ; 
S,  3'.  sensitive  areas  on  the  left  aide  of  the  body  ;  3',  3,  the  main  sensory  tract  from  the 
left  side  of  the  body— it  decussates  shortly  after  entering  the  cord  ;  8*,  S',  sensitive  areas, 
and  4',  i,  tracts  from  the  right  Bide  of  the  body.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
impulses  (Bramiall),     [Here  all  the  sensory  fibres  are  shown  as  crossing  in  the  cord.] 
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opposite  side.  These  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  or  inter-olivary  layer,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  supra-pyramidal  decussation  of  sensory  impulses  passing  to  the  cere- 
brum (fig.  571,  d.a.).  This  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  is  l>est  made  out  in  a 
foetus  of  seven  months  (Edinger).  Thus  some  sensory  impulses  decussate  in  the 
cord  and  others  in  the  bulb.] 

The  lateral  bundles  of  the  nerve-roots,  composed  of  coarse  and  fine  fibres  (fig. 
568,  3,  4),  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  cornu  (Gerlach,  Ltssaner),  and 
some  of  them  appear  to  split  up  into  fibres  in  the  grey  matter  of  their  own  side, 
while  other  fibres  cross  and  ascend  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns.  At  the 
level  of  the  bulb  these  fibres  come  to  lie,  along  with  their  original  companions,  in 
the  fillet  or  interolivary  body  (fig.  568,  4),  so  that  almost  all  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  lie  together,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  (Edinger).  A 
number  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  (fig.  568,  5)  appear  to  end  in  connection 
with  the  cells  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column,  which  is  their  nutritive  or  trophic 
centre.  From  Clarke's  column  fibres  proceed  which  pass  outwards  and  upwards 
in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  same  side.  These  fibres  pass  to  the  restiform 
body  and  thence  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fibres  are  concerned  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  the}',  together  with  the  cells  of  Clarke's 
column,  are  often  diseased  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

Sensory  Decussation  in  Cord. — As  the  greater  part  of  the  sensory  fibres 
from  the  skin  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord  (fig.  569),  unilateral  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  (and  monkey — Ferrier) 
abolishes  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  below  the  lesion.  There  is  hyperesthesia 
of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  the  section  on  the  side  of  the  injury  (§  363).  From 
experiments  on  mammals,  Brown-Sequard  concludes  that  the  decussating  sensory 
nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  opposite  side  within  the  cord  at  different  levels,  the  lowest 
being  the  fibres  for  touch,  then  those  for  tickling  and  pain,  and,  highest  of  all, 
those  which  administer  to  sensations  of  temperature. 

All  the  fibres,  therefore,  which  connect  the  spinal  cord  with  the  grey  matter 
of  the  brain,  undergo  a  complete  decussation  in  their  course.  Hence,  in  man  a 
destructive  affection  of  one  hemisphere  usually  causes  complete  motor  paralysis 
and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  also  cross  within  the  cranium. 

Not  u n frequently  the  motor  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  occur  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  in 
which  case  the  lesion  (due  to  pressure  or  inflammation)  involves  the  cranial  nerves  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

The  positions  of  decussation  are  (1)  in  the  spinal  cord,  (2)  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  lastly  (3)  in  the  pons.     The  decussation  is  complete  in  the  peduncle. 

Alternate  Paralysis. — Gubler  observed  that  unilateral  injury  to  the  pons  caused  paralysis  of 
the  facial  nerve  on  the  same  side,  but  paralysis  of  the  opposite  naif  of  tne  Iwdy.  He  concluded 
that  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  decussate  before  they  reach  the  pons,  while  the  facial  fibres  decussate 
within  the  pons.  To  these  rare  cases  the  name  "alt&rnalc  hemiplegia"  is  given.  [When 
haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  pons,  there  may  be  alternate 
paralysis,  but  when  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  half  is  injured,  the  facial  is  paralysed  on  the 
same  side  as  the  body,  §  379.  ] 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  said  not  to  decussate  (?),  while  the  optic  nerve  undergoes  a  partial 
decussation  at  the  chiasma  (§  344).  Some  observers  assert  that  the  fibres  of  the  trocnlearis 
decussate  at  their  origin. 

366.  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  OR  BULB.  —  [Structure.  —  In  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  fibres  from  the  cord  are  rearranged,  the  grey  matter  is  also 
much  changed,  while  new  grey  matter  is  added.  Each  half  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata consists  of  the  following  parts,  from  before  backwards  : — The  anterior  pyramid, 
olivary  body,  restiform  body,  and  posterior  pyramid,  or  funiculus  gracilis  (figs. 
570,  571,  572).  By  the  divergence  of  the  posterior  pyramids  and  the  restiform 
bodies,  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  is  exposed.     As  the  central  canal  of  the  cord 
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gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla,  it  open*  into  the 
4th  ventricle.  At  the  loner  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  on  separating  the 
anterior  pyramids',  we  may  sec  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  where  the  fibres 
cross  over  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  The  anterior  pyramid  receive*  the 
direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  from  its  own  side,  and 
the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite 
side  (fig.  570).  The  decussating  fibres  (crossed  pyramidal  tract)  of  the  lateral 
column  pass  across  in  bundles  to  form  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  Moat  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  paw  through  the  pons  directly  to  the  cerebrum,  a  few  fibres 


Yig.  570. 
Section  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  fa,  anterior  median  fissure,  displaced  laterally  by 
the  fibres  decussating  at  d  ;  I',  anterior  column  ;  Ua,  anterior  cornu,  with  its  nerrc-cclla, 
a,  b  ;  cc,  central  canal ;  S,  lateral  column  ;  ft,  format io  reticularis  ;  cc,  neck,  and  g,  head 
of  the  posterior  coma  ;  rpC'I,  posterior  root  of  tbo  1st  cervical  non'o ;  «c,  first  indication 
of  the  nucleii*  of  the  funiculus  enneatus  ;  tig,  nni'leua  (elava)  of  tlie  funiculus  gracilis  ;  S1 
fuiiii  uhis  gracilis  ;  II1,  funiculus  cuneatns  ;  tip,  posterior  median  fissure  ;  x,  groups  of 
gmiglitmi':  udls  in  the  l»so  of  the  posterior  coniu.      x  6. 

pass  to  the  ceivl>cllum,  while  some  join  fibres  proceeding  from  the  olivary  body 
to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus  or  fillet.] 

[Thus  only  a  part  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord — direct  pyramidal  tract — 
is  continued  into  the  anterior  pyramid,  where  it  lies  external  to  the  fibres  which 
pass  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side.  The  remainder  of  the  anterior 
column — the  a ntero -external  fibres— are  continued  upwards,  but  lie  deeper  under 
cover  of  the  anterior-pyramid,  where  they  servo  to  form  juirt  of  the  formatio  re- 
ticularis (p.  810).] 

[Of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  some,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract, 
pass  backwards  to  join  the  restiform  body  and  go  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fibres 
lie  its  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  restiform  body.  The  crowed  pyramidal 
fibres  cross  obliquely,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  to  the  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  in  their  course  they  traverse  the  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  cornu  (fig.  570,  py).     These  fibres  form  the  larger  and  mesial  portion  of 
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the  anterior  pyramid.  The  remaining  fibres  of  the  lateral  columns  are  continued 
upwards,  and  pass  beneath  the  olivary  body,  where  they  ape  concealed  by  this 
structure  and  also  by  the  arcuate  fibres,  but  they  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  are  here  known  as  the  fasciculus  teres,  which  goes  to  the  cere- 
brum. As  they  pass  upwards,  they  help  to  form  the  lateral  part  of  the  formatio 
reticularis.] 

[The  posterior  pyramid  of  the  oblongata  is  merely  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  postero-inedian  column,  or  funiculus  gracilis  of  the  cord.  As  it  passes 
upwards  at  the  medulla  it  broadens  out,  forming  the  clava,  which  tapers  away 
above.     The  clava  contains  a  mass  of  grey  matter — the  clavate  nucleus. 

[The  restiform  body  consists  partly  of  the  upward  continuation  of  the  postero- 
external column  or  funiculus  cuneatus  of  the  cord.  The  funiculus  cuneatus  con- 
tains a  mass  of  grey  matter,  called  the  cuneate  or  triangular  nucleus.  Some 
of  the  fibres  emerging  from  this  nucleus  pass  to  join  the  restiform  body.  Above 
the  level  of  the  clava,  the  funiculus  cuneatus  forms  part  of  the  lateral  boundary 
of  the  4th  ventricle.  Immediately  outside  this,  i.e.,  between  it  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  is  a  longitudinal  prominence,  which  Schwalbe 
has  called  the  funiculus  of  Rolando.  It  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  posterior 
cornu  of  grey  matter  coming  nearer  the  surface.  It  also  forms  part  of  the  restiform 
body.  Some  arcuate  fibres  issue  from  the  anterior  median  fissure,  turn  transversely 
outwards  over  the  anterior  pyramids  and  olivary  body,  and  pass  along  with  the 
funiculus  cuneatus,  the  funiculus  of  Rolando,  and  the  direct  cerebellar  fibres,  to 
enter  the  corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  all  these  structures  forming 
its  inferior  peduncle.  Some  observers  suggest  that  the  funiculus  cuneatus  and 
funiculus  of  Rolando  do  not  pass  into  the  cerebellum.] 

[The  olivary  body  or  inferior  olive  forms  a  well-marked  oval  or  olive-shaped  body,  which  does 
not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  (fig.  572,  o).  Above,  it  is  separated  from  the  pons 
by  a  groove  from  which  the  6th  nerve  emerges.  In  the  groove  between  it  and  the  anterior 
pyramid  arise  the  strands  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  while  in  a  corresponding  groove  along  its 
outer  surface  is  the  line  of  exit  of  the  vagus,  glossopharyngeal,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves. 
It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by  longitudinal  and  arcuate  fibres,  while  in  its  interior  it  contains 
the  dentate  or  olivary  nucleus.] 

The  olivary  nucleus  is  a  flask-shaped  structure,  with  folded  walls  and  with  a  wide  open  mouth 
towards  the  middle  line  (fig.  571,  o).  It  consists  of  small  rounded  nerve-cells  embedded  in  a 
basis  of  neuroglia  and  nerve-tissue.  Immediately  internal  and  dorsal  to  it  is  the  internal  par- 
olivary  body  or  accessory  olivary  nucleus  (fig.  572,  oam,),  and  external  to  it  is  the  external 
accessory  nucleus  (fig.  572,  oalX  The  ninth  nerve  (tig.  572,  XII)  runs  between  the  inner 
accessory  nucleus  and  the  olivary  body  itself. 

[The  functions  of  the  olivary  bodies  arc  quite  unknown,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  organs  are  connected  by  fibres  with  the  dentate  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum.  Fibres  pass  into 
the  olivary  body  from  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  dentate  body  of  the  opposite  side,  while,  as  we  know,  the  dentate  body  is 
connected  with  the  tegmentum,  so  that  through  the  left  dentate  body  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
tegmentum  of,  say,  the  right  crus,  is  connected  with  the  right  olivary  body  (Goiccrs).  In 
young  animals  removal  of  the  half  of  the  cerebellum  causes  atrophy  of  the  olivary  nucleus  of 
the  opposite  side.] 

Decussation  of  the  pyramids  is  the  term  given  to  those  fibres  which  cross 
obliquely  in  several  bundles,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  from  the  anterior 
pyramid  of  the  medulla  into  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite  side  (fig. 
570,  d)  to  form  its  lateral  pyramid  tracts,  or  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  The 
number  of  fibres  which  decussate  varies,  and  in  some  rare  cases  all  the  fibres  may 
cross.] 

[The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  is  largely  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  cord,  although  it  is 
arranged  differently.  As  the  fibres  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  pass  over  to  form  part 
of  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  on  the  opposite  side,  they  traverse  the  grey  matter,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  tin  of  the  anterior  cornu,  which  is  also  pushed  backwards  by  the  olivary  body, 
and  exists  as  a  distinct  mass,  the  nucleus  lateralis  (fig.  572,  nl).  Part  of  the  anterior  grey 
matter  also  appears  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  as  the  eminence  of  the  fasciculus  teres,  and 
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c  (fig-  671,  XII).     The  neck  joining  the  modified 

—  ...  Ii  broken  uji  by  ilia  passage  of  longitudinal  and  transverse 

fibres  through  it,  so  that  it  forms  a  fonnatio  reticularis,  separating  tlic  two  corn un  (fig.  571,  fr). 
The  caput  cornu  poaterioris  comes  to  be  covered  higher  up  by  tlie  ascending  root  or  the  6th 
nerve  (fig,  671,  aV),  and  arcuate  fibres  passing  to  the  rcatifonn  body.  The  posterior  cornu  is 
also  broken  up  and  is  thrown  outwards,  its  caput  giving  rise  to  part  of  the  elevation  seen  on  the 
surface  and  described  as  the  funiculus  of  Rolando,  while  part  of  the  base  now  grcntly  enlarged 
forma  the  grey  matter  in  the  funiculus  gracilis  [elavate  nucleus]  (fiR.   570,  va)  and  funiculus] 


Fig.  671.— Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  so-called  upper  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 
f-l.a,  anterior,  n.l.y,  posterior  median  fissure;  a.  XI,  nucleus  of  tho  sccessorius  Vagi ;  11. XII, 
nucleus  of  the  hyoglossal  ;  da,  tho  so-called  superior  or  anterior  decussation  of  the  pyra- 
mids ;  ;ii/,  anterior  pyrnuiiil  ;  a.'ir,  nucleus  aiijituiniis  ;  u',  median  parolivaiy  body  ;  ■>, 
beginning  of  the  nucleus  of  the  olivary  liody  ;  n.l,  nucleus  of  the  lateral  coliiinii  ;  f'.r, 
foiiiu.ii,,  reticularis  ;  </,  substantia  gelatinosa,  with  («.  I")  tho  ascending  root  of  the  trige- 
minus ;  lie,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  cimcatns  ;  «.<;',  external  nucleus  of  the  funiculus 
cimc-iitiia  ;  -iiij,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  (or  cluva);  //',  funiculus  gracilis  ;  IF, 
funiculus  cuneatus  ;  iv,  central  ennal ;  f.a,f.a',f.a'!,  external  nreiform  fibres.  ■  4.  Fig.  672. — 
Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the  olivary  body.  n.XII,  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossal ;  11 X,  >iX',  more  or  less  cellular  parts  of  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  ;  XII,  hypoglossal 
nerve  ;  .V,  vagus  ;  u.imi,  nucleus  ambiguus  ;  11.!,  nucleus  Istcralis  ;  0,  olivary  nucleus  ; 
i"l,  eileiuiil,  mill  mriii,  internal  parolivary  body  ;  f.l,  the  round  bundle,  or  funiculus  aoli- 
tarius  ;  I'.r.,  rest!  form  body  ;  p,  anterior  pyramid,  surrounded  byareiform  fibres  ;  f.n.c,  p.o.f, 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  olive  to  the  raphe  (pcduuculus  olivo.');  r  raphe,      xi. 

cuneatus  [cuneate  or  triangular  nucleus]  (fig.  670,  «r).  Nearer  the  middle  line  the  grey  matter 
of  the  ]>osterior  grey  cornu  appears  in  tlie  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  above  tlie  point  where  the 
central  canal  opens  into  it,  as  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso- pharyngeal 

(In 'the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  near  the  raphe,  and  quite  superficial,  is  a  longitudinal  mass 
of  large  niulti|iolar  nerve-cells,  derived  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  cornu  from  which  spring 
tbo  several  bundles  forming  the  hypoglossal  nerve  ;  it  is  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  (figs.  572,  n.XII, 
573),  the  nerve -fibres  passing  obliquely  outwards  to  appear  between  the  anterior  pyramid  and 
the  olivary  body.  Internal  to  it,  stid  next  the  median  groove,  is  a  small  moss  of  cells  continuous 
with  those  in  the  raphe,  and  called  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  (tig.  572,  71. 1).  Around 
the  central  canal  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  is  »  group  of  cells  (fig.  572,  n.XI),  which 
becomes  displaced  laterally  as  it  comes  nearer  the  surface  In  the  floor  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  it  lies  outside  tho  hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  corresponds  to  the  prominence  of  tho  ala 
cinerea(fig.  672,  n.A');  and  from  it  and  ita  continuation  upwards  arise  from  below  upwards  part 
of  the  spinal   accessory   (11th),   and  tlie  vagus   (10th,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  tho 
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eminent  ia  i  i.ui-Ji.  lig.  :>7i,  X),  so  lljal  ll.i.s  eiilnum  of  .nils  forms  the  vago-acceworiiia  nucleus. 
External  to  and  in  front  nf  this  is  the  nucleus  fur  tin-  glnsfn-phavyngeal  nerve.  Further  up  ill 
the.  medulla,  on  a  level  with  the  hi  1'li I mv  at  rise  and  outside  tin-  pi'-i  imin  ■■■>lntmiT  in  a  tract  of 
cells  from  which  Ihe  auditory  nerve  (j-ith)  in  grci.l  |»nt  arises  ;  it  i-  Hi.-  principal  auditory  nucleus, 
■ml  lies  just  under  the.  comiin-uccincnl  of  the  interior  o.rrclicllar  |icdim<dc  i.lig.  MB,  8'.  8",  8'"). 
It  consists  of  an  outer  anil  inner  nucleus,  whidi  extend  to  the  middle  line.  It  forms  connec- 
tions with  the  cchdiellum,  mi ■  1  sonic  libics  are  said  In  enter  the  interior  ecrelwllar  |Hidvjnr.le. 
This  is  an  im]K>rtaiit  n  laliouship,  as  we  know  Ili.it  the  vcstil Hilar  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve 
comes  partly  from  the  semicircular  canals,  so  that  in  this  way  these  organs  may  be  connected 
with  the  cerebellum.] 

[Superadded  Grey  Matter.— Then*  i-  n  siijH-rjddoi!  mass  of  giey  matter  not  represented  in 
the  cord,  that  of  the  olivary  body  enclosing  a  nucleus,  the  corpus  dentstnia,  with  its  wavy 
strip  of  grey  math  i  containing  many  sin  nil  niitltipilar  nerve  -e.-l  Is  cinl.e.hlcil  in  neuroglia.  The 
grey  mafU-r  is  iuv.ini  on  the  surface  1  > y  lnlifiilielio.il  anil  h-ausVev.-e  lil'lcs.  Il  iso|ien  Inwards 
the  middle  line  (hiliim),  and  into  i'.  run  white  film's  forming  ils  ,yli'ii<-l,  (tig.  572,  j,,  o,  I). 
These  fibres  diverge  like  n  fan,  some  of  them  ending  in  eonneeliou  willi  llu-  small  multipolar 
cells  of  the  denial''  body,  while  others  traverse  ihe  lamina  of  (rrey  nutter  and  pass  backwards 
to  appear  as  arciiuti'  fibres  which  join  the  rest  i  form   body  ;  "tints,  again,  puis  directly  through 

to  the  snvl'iiee  ,it   the  ulivavv  h.idy.    which  they  help  I iver  :is  the  snp-rlicial   nrcualc  lihres. 

The  accessory  olivary  nuclei  ilig,  571,  ■•',  ■•" :  uiv  two  small  masses  of  grey  matter  similar  to  the 
last,  and  looking  :is  if  ihev  were  detached  from  it.  one  lvitig  above  ami  external,  some- 
times ealled  the  paroli  vary 'body  and  the  other  slightly  bciuw  and  internal  to  the  olivary 
nucleus,  the  hitter  being  separated  from  the  dentate  body  by  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  The  latter  is  sometimes  called  tin-  internal  parol  i vary  body,  or  nucleua  of  the 
pyramid.] 

The  formatio   reticularis  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  central  anil  lateral  pni'ta  of  the 


medulla,  and  is  proline 
more  or  less  transversely  in 
multipolar  uervu-cclls,  j»rhs| 
part  nest  the  raphe  has  no  -n 
lion  of  the  ni item  external  call 
and  ulives  ns  ai-cuato  fibres  pas 

Una  proceed  from  the  olara, 
It  betmtn  thisand  the 
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mdles  of  fibres  ninniiig  longitudinally  and 
g.  7.71.  !'■•).  In  the  mora  lateral  portions  are  large 
M  u  ■  mHn  | 'ait  of  I  hi-  nnterinr  eornu,  while  the 
I  ■  .  f.  lin.il  lihres  ennsisl  of  the  upward  prnlouga- 
rd.  while  some  seem  In  arise  from  the  rdaiate  nuclei 
.  Just  above  the  i Ice ussn lion  of  the  pyramids,  some 
nuclei,  and  pass  round  the  central  grey  matter,  and 
■c  (p.  806).     rhey  hi  I  in  .  on  not  ions  betwec-  """ 


nuclei  and  ]iarts  of  the  brain  above,  and  tlo-v  form  the  superior  decussation  or  sensory  deeiissa- 
tion.  In  the  lateral  |iortioiis  thu  longitudinal  lihres  are  the  direct  continuation  upwards  u! 
Flechsig's  anterolateral  mixed   tracts  uf  the  lateral  columns,  p.  77  7'.      The  horizontal  tibres  arc 

formed  by  arcuate  fibres,  s ■  of  which  run  nioie  or  less  trausieis.lv  on  I  wauls  from  the  raphe. 

The  xti/ierlirifil  iiffunlr  fihrri  (lig.  t,7'l. /,  ",  <j  appear  in  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  perhaps 
come  through  the  raphe  f nun  t  he  opposite  side  of  the  ;u. Julia,  curve  round  Ihe  anterior  pyramids, 
form  a  kind  of  capsule  for  the  olives,  and  joi  u  the  refilifortn  body  ;  p.  SOS),  hilt  they  arc  rein, 
forced  by  some  of  the  deep  arcuate  lihres  which  traverse  the  olivary  body  (p.  fl'l).  The  ilirp 
nrciuilrjiliirs  run  from  the  elavate  and  triangular  nuclei  horizontally  inwards  to  the  raphe,  and 
cross  to  the  other  side  :  others  puss  from  the  raphe  In  tin;  olivary  ho.ly,  and  through  it  lo  the 
rcstifurm  holly  in  the  raphe,  whi.-li   e'liitaius  neri'e-eells,  siinie    libn-s    mo  transveisely,   others 

l.'iijiii-liiiillv.  and  others  li l»doii-  hack  wards.] 

[Other  Nerva  Nuclei— Sixth  Nerve. —Und^r  the  elevation  called  emiucnlia  teres  (fig.  516) 
in  Iron  I  of  the  inelil'Piy  slrhe.  eh.se   to  I  he  mid -.lie  li.ie,  is  a  ti.nl  "!'  Iaiur'-  iniillipoliir  in-i  iv-rells. 

It  was ;■  tlionght   to  he  ill.-  loininon  inn-lens  or  the  6th  and  Tt.h  facial  Helves,  hut  (.lowers 

lias  shown  that  "  the  facial  ascends  lo  this  nucleus,  forms  a  loop  round  it  (some  fibres  indeed 
go  through  it),  and  then  passt  s  down  wards,  foi  winds,  a  ml  nut  Maids,  to  a  column  of  cells  more 
deeply  plated  in  the  medulla  thin  any  other  nnelens  in  the  lower  part."  Hut  the  7th  has  no 
real  origin  from  thin  nucleus.      Facial  Nerre.— The  nucleus  lies  deep  in  the  format  jo  reticularit 

of  the  | sunder  the  Hour  of  the  Jth  ventricle,  bin  outside  the  posili f  the  nucleus  of  the  6th 

(figs.  518,  520,  fi/3)     It  extends  downwards  al I  as  hu  as  the  auditory  sir  in-,  or  a  little  lower. 

The  fifth  nerve  arises  from  its  motor  nucleua  'villi  large  multipolar  ells},  which  lies  more 
Hiinerficially  above  and  external  to  the  Olh  [lig-  573,  S).  The  fibres  run  lmekwaids,  where  they 
are  joined  by  fibres  from  the  upper  lemory  nucleui,  but  another  sensory  nucleus  extends  down 
'ly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  .  :V).      1  >.nilit|.-.s  this  extensive  origin   brings  this  nerve 


into  intimate  relation  with  the  other 

which  can  be  discharged  llnoiigb  the  fifth  nerve.       Sol 

beneath  the  ii.ipni*  ipnuli ig.-niina  i'lWo'j),  The  foot 
"Vienssons,  i'.c,  the  lamina  of  white  and  grey  matter 
cerebellar  peduncles.  It  arises,  therefore,  behfiiif  the  4th 
lihres  spring  from  nerve-cells  at  the  lower  part  of  the  uiieh 


nils  for  the 

ensory  fibres  are  said  to  pass  up 
nerve  arises  from  the  valve  of 
tli  stretches  between  the  superior 
trielc  (fig.  nlii),  but  soma  of  the 
s  of  the  3rd  nerve.  Some  fibres 
nucleus  of  the  6th  nerve.  The  lihres 
it  alone,  of  nil  the  cranial  nerves,  decussation  occurs 
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between  its  nucleus  ami  its  suncrficial  origin  (f/oitrrs).  The  third  nerve  avisos  from  a  tract  of 
cells  beneath  the  aqueduct  auu  near  the  middle  line,  and  the  fibres  descend  through  the  teg- 
mentum to  appear  at  the  inner  side  of  the  cms  cerebri.  Gowers  points  out  that,  in  reality, 
there  are  three  distinct  functional  centres,  (1)  for  accommodation  (ciliary  muscle),  (2)  for  the 
light  reflex  of  the  iris,  and  (3)  most  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  importaut  to 
notice  the  connection  l>etwceu  the  nuclei  of  the  3rd,  1th,  and  6th  nerves,  in  relation  to  the 
innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles.] 

[When  we  trace  up  the  tracts  from  the  cord  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  two  tracts  at  least  pass 
through  the  bulb  without  forming  connections  with  its  structures  to  higher  parts,  viz.,  the 
prraniidal  tracts  to  the  cerebrum  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  to  the  cereWllum.  Perhaps 
all  the  other  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord 
form  connections  with  some  parts  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  thus  the  fibres  of  Coil's 
column  end  in  the  cells  of  the  clava  or 
gracilis  nucleus,  and  those  of  the  pos- 
tero-cxternal  column  with  the  cells  of  the 
cuneate  nuclei.  By  means  of  these  nuclei, 
the  fibres  of  the  ]>osterior  columns  of  the 
cord  form  indirect  connections  with  the 
cerebrum  and  cerel>ellum.  Fibres  proceed 
from  both  nuclei  to  form  the  superior 
decussation — which  after  decussation  form 
the  inter-olivary  layer,  which  is  continued 
into  mid  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal bundle  known  as  the  fillet,  which 
is  continued  to  the  brain.  Some  fibres 
proceed  from  these  two  nuclei,  decussate, 
and  appear  as  external  arcuate  fibres, 
which  join  the  restiform  body  and  thus 
pass  to  the  cerebellum.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  these  two  nuclei  arc  con- 
nected with  the  rorebellum  of  the  same 
side.  ] 

Functions  of  the   Bulb.  —  The 

medulla  oblongata,  which  connects 
the  spinal  cortl  with  tin?  brain,  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
former.  [Like  the  cord,  it  is  con- 
cerned   (1)   in    the    conduction    of 


Fig.  573. 


in  the  spinal  cord,  *>.*/.,  closure  of  the 
eyelids,  [so  that  they  subserve  the 
transference  of  the  afferent  into 
efferent  impulses].  There  are  other 
centres  which  seem  to  dominate  or 
Cfottrol  similar  centres  placed  in 
the  cord,  e.g.,  the  great  vaso-motor 
centre,    the     sweat-secreting,    pupil- 


motor;  N1rs,  sensory  trigeminal  nucleus;  NVII, 
facial  nucleus  ;  VII  a,  bt  c,  facial  root  ;  VII, 
point  of  exit  of  facial  nerve  ;  NVI,  nucleus  of 
abducens  ;  IX,  af  ascending  glossopharyngeal 
root;  IX,  its  point  of  exit;  Xot  olivary  nucleus  ; 
X,  vagus  (or  glossopharyngeal  nerve),  with  the 
origin  of  certain  fine  fibres  in  the  nucleus  ambi- 
guus ;  jVV,  Ca,  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  Ca%  Xa,  XlrII,  Xlrm,  column  of  motor 
nuclei  ;  XXII,  nucleus  of  hypoglossal  nerve. 


dilating  centres,  and  the  centre  for 
combining  the  reflex  movements  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  centres  are  capable  of 
being  excited  reflexly  (§  358,  2).  (3)  It  is  also  said  to  contain  automatic  centres 
(jj  3o8,  3).  The  normal  functions  of  the  centres  depend  upon  the  exchanges  of 
blood-gases,  effected  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  medulla.  If 
this  gaseous  exchange  be  interrupted  or  interfered  with,  as  by  asphyxia,  sudden 
anaemia,  or  venous  congestion,  these  centres  are  first  excited,  and  exhibit  a  condi- 
tion of  increased  excitability,  and  at  la3t,  if  they  are  over-stimulated,  they  are 
paralysed.  An  excessive  temperature  also  acts  as  a  stimulus.  All  the  centres 
however,  are  not  active  at  the  same  time,  and  thev  do  not  all  exhibit  the  same 
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degree  of  excitability.  Normally  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  vaso-motor  centre 
are  continually  in  a  state  of  rhythmical  activity.  In  some  animals,  the  inhibitory 
centre  of  the  heart  remains  continually  non-excited;  in  others  it  is  stimulated 
very  slightly  under  normal  conditions  simultaneously  with  the  stimulation  of 
the  respiratory  centre,  and  only  during  inspiration.  The  spasm  centre  is  not 
stimulated  under  normal  conditions ;  and  during  intra-uterine  life  the  respiratory 
centre  remains  quiescent.  The  medulla  oblongata,  therefore,  contains  a  collocation 
of  nerve-centres  which  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  as  well  as  various 
conducting  paths  of  the  utmost  importance.  "We  shall  treat  of  the  reflex,  and 
afterwards  of  the  automatic  centres. 

367.  KEFLEX    CENTRES    OF    THE     MEDULLA    OBLONGATA.— The 

medulla  oblongata  contains  a  number  of  reflex  centres,  which  minister  to  the 
discharge  of  a  large  number  of  co-ordinated  movements. 

1.  Centre  for  closure  of  the  eyelids.  The  sensory  branches  of  the  5th  cranial 
nerve  to  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  eye,  are  the 
afferent  nerves.  They  conduct  impulses  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they 
are  transferred  to,  and  excite  part  of,  the  centre  of  the  facial  nerve,  whence,  through 
branches  of  the  facial,  the  efferent  impulses  are  conveyed  to  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  The  centre  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  the  ala  cinerea 
upwards  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  (Nickell). 

Tli£  reflex  closure  of  the  eyelids  always  occurs  on  both  sides,  but  closure  may  I*  produced 
voluntarily  on  one  side  (winking).  "When  the  stimulation  is  strong,  the  corrugator  and  other 
groups  of  muscles  which  raise  the  cheek  and  noso  towards  the  eye  may  also  contract,  and  so 
form  a  more  perfect  protection  and  closure  of  the  eye.  Intense  stimulation  of  the  retina  causes 
closure  of  the  eyelids  [and  in  this  case  the  shortest  reflex  known,  the  latent  period,  is  0'05 
second  ( frailer)]. 

2.  Sneezing  centre. — The  afferent  channels  are  the  internal  nasal  branches  of 
the  trigeminus  and  the  olfactory,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  intense  odours.  The 
efferent  or  motor  paths  lie  in  the  nerves  for  the  muscles  of  expiration  (§§  1 20,  3, 
and  347,  II.).  Sneezing  cannot  be  performed  voluntarily,  [but  it  may  be  inhibited 
by  compressing  the  nasal  nerve  at  its  exit  on  the  nose], 

3.  Coughing  centre. — According  to  Kohts,  it  is  placed  a  little  above  the 
inspiratory  centre ;  the  afferent  paths  are  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus 
(§  352,  5,  a).  The  efferent  paths  lie  in  the  nerves  of  expiration  and  those  that 
close  the  glottis  (§  120,  1). 

4.  Centre  for  sucking  and  mastication. — The  afferent  paths  lie  in  the  sensory 
branches  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  lips  (2nd  and  3rd  branches  of  the 
trigeminus  and  glossopharyngeal).  The  efferent  nerves  for  sucking  are  (§  152) : — 
Facial  for  the  lips,  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the 
trigeminus  for  the  muscles  which  elevate  and  depress  the  jaw.  For  the  movements 
of  mastication,  the  same  nerves  are  in  action  (§  153) ;  but  when  food  passes  within 
the  dental  arch,  the  hypoglossal  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  facial  for  the  buccinator. 

5.  Centre  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  250)  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  4th 
ventricle.  Stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  causes  a  profuse  secretion  of 
saliva  when  the  chorda  tympani  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  arc*  intact,  a  much 
feebler  secretion  when  the  nerves  are  divided,  and  no  secretion  at  all  when  the 
cervical  sympathetic  is  extirpated  at  the  same  time  (Griitzner) 

6.  Swallowing  centre  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  (§  156).— The  afferent 
paths  lie  in  the  sensory  branches  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  pharynx 
(2nd  and  3rd  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  glossopharyngeal,  and  vagus) ;  the 
efferent  channels,  in  the  motor  branches  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (§  352,  4). 

Stimulation   of  the  glosso-pharyngcal  nerve  does  not  cause  deglutition;  on  the 
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contrary,  this  act  is  inhibited  (p.  271).  Hence  every  net  of  deglutition  excited  by 
stimulation  of  the  palatal  nerves  or  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  followed  by 
a  feeble  iilxirtive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  (Marrktraltf). 

According  to  Stcincr,  every  time  we  swallow  there  is  a  slight  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  resulting  in  a  eon  traction  of  the  diaphragm.  [Kronecker  has  shown  that  if  a  glass  of 
water  he  hip|ied  slowly,  the  action  of  the  cardio-inhihitory  centre  is  interfered  with  rellexly,  so 
that  the  heart  Itcats  much  more  rapidly,  wherehy  tho  circulation  is  accelerated,  hence  prol>ahly 
the  reason  why  sipping  an  alcoholic  drink  intoxicates  more  rapidly  than  when  it  is  quickly 
swallowed  (p.  271).] 

7.  Vomiting  centre  (§  158). — The  relation  of  certain  branches  of  the  vagus  to 
this  act  are  given  at  $  352,  2,  and  12,  </. 

8.  The  upper  centre  for  the  dilator  pupillae  muscle,  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  eyelids  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  fibres  pass  out  jwrtly  in 
the  trigeminus  (§  347,  I.,  3),  partly  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  as  far 
down  as  the  eilio-spinal  region,  and  proceed  by  the  two  lowest  cervical  and  the  two 
upper  dorsal  nerves  into  the  cervical  symjwithctic  ($  356,  A,  1).  The  centre  is 
normally  excited  rrflrjrly  by  shading  the  retina,  />.,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye.  It  is  directly  excited  by  the  circulation  of  dyspneeie 
blood  in  the  medulla.  (Tho  centre  for  rvntrarthig  t\w  pupil  is  referred  to  at  8$  345 
and  392.) 

The  centre  may  he  excited  reflex] y  hy  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  #■.*/.,  the  sciatic.     These 
afferent  fibres  jmiss  upwards  through  both  lateral  columns  to  their  centre  (Kointlcwsky). 

9.  There  is  a  suliordinatc  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  seems  to  be 
concerned  in  bringing  the  various  reflex  centres  of  the  cord  into  relation  with  each 
other.  Owsjannikow  found  that,  on  dividing  the  medulla  G  mm.  above  the  calamus 
scriptorius  (rabbit),  the  yewral  reflex  movements  of  the  body  still  occurred,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  particijMted  in  such  general  movements.  If, 
however,  the  section  was  made  1  mm.  nearer  the  calamus,  only  local  partial  reflex 
actions  nccuiTcd  (§  360,  III.,  4)  ;  [thus,  on  stimulating  the  hind-leg,  the  fore-legs 
did  not  react — the  tram/ernic?  of  the.  reflex  was  interfered  with].  The  centre 
reaches  upwards  to  slightly  above  the  lowest  third  of  the.  oblongata. 

The  medulla  in  the  frog  also  contains  the  general  centre  for  movements  from 
place  to  j dace.  Section  of  this  region  abolishes  the  power  to  move  from  jdace  to 
place  ;  when  external  stimuli  are  applied,  there  remains  only  simple  reflex  move- 
ments {Stcincr).  Xo  reflex  movements,  such  as  springing,  creeping,  or  swimming, 
involving  a  change  of  place,  result. 

Pathological. — The  medulla  oblongata  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  typical  disease,  known  as 
bulbar  paralysis,  or  glosso-pharyngo-labial  paralysis  (Duckcnnc,  1860),  in  which  there  is  a 
progressive  invasion  of  the  different  nerve-nuclei  (centres)  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  arise 
within  the  medulla,  these  centres  being  the  motor  portions  of  an  important  reflex  apparatus. 
Usually,  the  disease  begins  with  paralysis  of  the  tomjnc,  accompanied  by  fibrillar  contractions, 
whereby  srKjech,  formation  of  the  food  into  a  bolus,  and  swallowing  are  interfered  with  (§  354). 
The  secretion  of  thick,  viscid  saliva  points  to  the  impossibility  of  secreting  a  thin  watery  facial 
saliva  (§  145,  A),  owing  to  paralysis  of  this  nerve-nucleus.  Swallowing  may  be  iini>ossible, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  and  palate.  This  interferes  with  the  formation  of  consonants 
[especially  the  Unguals,  /,  t,  s,  r,  and,  by  and  by,  the  labial  explosives  bf  p]  (§  318,  C) ;  the 
s]>eech  becomes  nasal,  while  fluids  and  solid  food  often  pass  into  the  nose.  Then  follows 
paralysis  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  to  the  lips,  and  there  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  tho 
mouth  "as  if  it  were  frozen."  All  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  bo  paralysed  ;  sometimes  tho 
laryngeal  muscles  are  paralysed,  leading  to  loss  of  voice  and  the  entrance  of  food  into  the 
windpipe.  The  hcart-ltcatH  are  often  retarded,  pointing  to  stimulation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory 
fibres  (arising  from  the  accessorius).  Attacks  of  dyspn&a,  like  those  following  paralysis  of  the 
recurrent  nerves  (§313,  II.,  1,  and  §  352,  5,  b),  and  death  may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  paralysis  of  the  alnlucens  arc  rare.  [This  disease 
is  always  bilateral,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  affects  the  nuclei  of  those  muscles  that 
guard  the  orifices  of  the  mouth,  including  the  tongue,  the  posterior  narcs,  including  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  rima  glottidis  with  the  vocal  cords.] 
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368.  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS  AND  CENTRE.— Innervation  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs. — [A  respiratory  act  requires  the  nicely  co-ordinated  action 
of  many  voluntary  muscles  under  the  influence  of  a  nerve-centre.  Normally  the 
act  of  respiration  is  involuntary,  although  the  muscles  which  execute  the  act  are 
voluntary,  and  may  be  influenced  by  a  direct  act  of  the  will.  Respiration  goes  on 
even  when  we  are  asleep  and  unconscious,  and  it  may  still  be  carried  on  if  all  the 
parts  of  the  brain  above  a  certain  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be  removed.  The 
co-ordinated  impulses  proceed  from  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
vid  the  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  movements  which 
are  associated  with  the  thoracic  respiratory  movements,  e.g.,  those  of  the  face,  nose, 
and  larynx.] 

[Section  of  the  cord  below  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  i.e.,  below  the 
origin  of  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  causes  arrest  of  the  costal  respiration, 
although  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  continue.  Section  of  the  cord  just 
below  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  causes  arrest  not  only  of  the  costal  movements, 
but  also  of  those  of  the  diaphragm,  because  the  section  is  above  the  level  of  origin 
of  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  respiratory  movements,  however,  in  the 
face — the  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve — and  those  of  the  larynx 
(supplied  by  the  vagus)  still  continue.  Section  of  one  phrenic  nerve  paralyses  the 
diaphragm  on  that  side,  and  section  of  both  phrenics  paralyses  both  sides  of  the 
diaphragm.] 

The  respiratory  centre  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  (Legallois,  1811), 
behind  the  superficial  origin  of  the  vagi,  on  both  sides  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  between  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  accessorius, 
and  was  named  by  Flourcns  the  vital  point,  or  noeud  vital.  The  centre  is  double, 
one  for  each  side,  and  it  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision 
(Longet,  1847),  whereby  the  respiratory  movements  continue  symmetrically  on 
both  sides.  Section  of  vagi — If  one  vagus  be  divided,  respiration  on  the  same 
side  is  slowed.  If  both  vagi  be  divided,  the  respirations  become  much  slower  and 
deeper,  but  the  respiratory  movements  are  symmetrical  on  both  sides  (fig.  575). 
[The  fact  that  section  of  the  vagi  modifies  the  respiratory  movements  shows  that 
impulses  must  be  continually  passing  upwards  in  the  vagi — from  the  lungs — to 
modify  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  that  these  impulses  influenced 
the  rate  and  depth  of  the  respiratory  discharges].  Stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  one  vagus,  both  being  divided,  causes  an  arrest  of  the  respiration  only  on  the 
same  side,  the  other  side  continues  to  breathe.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by 
stimulation  of  the  trigeminus  on  one  side  (Langendorff).  "When  the  centre  is 
divided  transversely  on  one  side,  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  same  side  cease 
(Schiff).  Most  probably  the  dominating  respiratory  centre  lies  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  upon  it  depend  the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments ;  but,  in  addition,  other  and  subordinate  centres  are  placed  in  the  spinal 
cord,  and  these  are  governed  by  the  oblongata  centre.  If  the  spinal  cord  be 
divided  in  newly-born  animals  (dog,  cat)  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  respiratory 
movements  of  the  thorax  arc  sometimes  observed  (Bracket,  1835). 

[If  the  cord  bo  divided  below  the  medulla,  or  the  cranial  arteries  ligatured  (rabbit),  there 
may  still  be  respiratory  movements,  which  become  more  distinct  if  strychnin  be  previously 
administered,  so  that  LangendorfT  assumes  the  existence  of  a  spinal  respiratory  centre,  which 
he  finds  is  also  influenced  by  reflex  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves.] 

Nitschmann,  by  means  of  a  vertical  incision  into  the  cervical  cord,  divided  the  spinal  centre 
into  two  equal  halves,  each  of  which  acted  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  after  the  medulla 
was  divided  just  below  the  calamus  scriptorius.  The  spinal  centres  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
nected with  each  other  in  the  cord.  The  spinal  respiratory  centre  can  be  excited  or  inhibited 
reflexly  ( Wcrtheimer). 

Anatomical. — Scbilf  locates' the  respiratory  centre  near  the  lateral  margins  of  the  grey  matter 

In   the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  but  not  reaching  so  far  backwards  as  the  ala  cinerea. 

According  to  Gierke,  Heidenhain,  and  Langendorff,  those  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  whose 
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destruction  causes  cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements  are  single  or  double  strands  of 
nervous  matter,  containing  grey  nervous  substance  with  small  ganglion  cells,  and  running 
downwards  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  strands  are  said  to  arise  |>artly 
from  tho  roots  of  the  vagus,  trigeminus,  spinal  accessory,  and  glossopharyngeal  (Mnjnert), 
forming  connections  by  means  of  fibres  with  the  other  side,  and  descending  as  far  downwards 
as  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  {(foil).  According  to  this  view,  this  strand 
represents  an  inter-cmtral  band  connecting  the  spinal  cord  (the  place  of  origin  of  the  motor 
respiratory  nerves)  with  the  nuclei  of  the  above-named  cranial  nerves. 

Cerebral  Inspiratory  Centre. — According  to  Christian!,  there  is  a  cerebral 
inspiratory  centre  in  the  optic  thalamus  in  tho  floor  of  the  3rd  ventricle,  which  is 
stimulated  through  the  optic  ami  auditory 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum  ami  corj>ora  striata 
having  been  previously  removed  ;  when  it 
is  stimulated  directly,  it  deepens  and  accele- 
rates the  innjrinttwy  movements,  and  may 
even  cause  a  standstill  of  the  respiration  in 
the  inspiratory  phase.  This  inspiratory 
centre  may  Im»  extirpated.  After  this  opera- 
tion, an  expiratory  centre  is  active  in  the 
substance  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  not  far  from  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  Martin  and  Booker  describe  a 
second  cerebral  impimtury  centre  in  the 
jK)sterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
These  three  centres  are  connected  with  the 
centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

According  to  Markwald,  not  only  the  posterior 
corpora  quadrigemina,  but  also  the  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  trigeminus,  is  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
regular  respiratory  rhythm.  In  the  brain  also 
there  are  said  to  exist  subordinate  ** cerebral 
respiratory  centres/'  Ott  found  on  stimulating 
the  tissue  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  that  the  number  of  respirations  was  Scheme  of  the  chief  respiratory  nerves,  ins, 
greatly  increased.  If  this  "centre  "  be  destroyed,  inspiratory,  and  Kxr,  expiratory  centre— 
a  dyspineic  respiratory  acceleration  caused  by  heat 
(heat  dyspneca)  ceases. 


motor  nerves  ore  in  smooth  lines.  Expir- 
atory motor  nerves  to  abdominal  muscles, 
ai»;  to  muscles  of  back,  i>o.  Inspiratory 
motor  nerves,  cir,  phrenic  to  diaphragm, 
l>  ;  int,  intercostal  nerves  ;  kl,  recurrent 
laryngeal ;  ex,  pulmonary  fibres  of  vagus 
that  excite  inspiratory  centre ;  ex',  pul- 
monary fibres  that  excite  expiratory 
centre  ;  ex",  fibres  of  sup.  laryngeal  that 
excite  expiratory  centre  ;  in  11,  fibres  of 
sup.  laryngeal  that  inhibit  the  inspira- 
tory centre. 


The  respiratory  centre  consists  of  two 
centres,  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity 
alternately — an  inspiratory  and  an  expira- 
tory centre  (fig.  o74),  each  one  forming  the 
motor  central  point  for  the  acts  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  ($  112).  The  centre  is 
automatic,  for,  after  section  of  all  the 
sensory  nerves  which  can  act  reflexly 
upon  the  centre,  it  still  retains  its  activity.  The  degree  of  excitability  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  centre  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  the  blood-gases,  the  O  and  CO.,  (/.  Rosenthal),  According 
to  the  condition  of  the  centre,  there  are  several  well-recognised  respiratory 
conditions  : — 

1.  Apnoea. — Complete  cessation  of  the  respiration  constitutes  ajmwa,  i.e.,  cessa- 
tion of  the  respiratory  movements,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  projxir  stimulus,  duo 
to  the  blood  being  saturated  with  O  and  poor  in  C02.  Such  blood  saturated  with 
O  fails  to  stimulate  the  centre,  and  hence  the  respiratory  muscles  are  quiescent. 
This  seems  to  be  the  condition  in  the  foetus  during  intrauterine  life.  If  air  be 
vigorously  and  rapidly  forced  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal  by  artificial  respiration, 
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the  animal  will  cease  to  breathe  for  a  time,  after  cessation  of  the  artificial 
respiration  (Hook,  1667),  the  blood  being  so  arterialised  that  it  no  longer  stimu- 
lates the  respiratory  centre.  If  a  person  takes  a  series  of  rapid,  deep  respira- 
tions his  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  oxygen,  and  long  "apnoeic  pauses" 
occur. 

Apnoeic  Blood. — A.  Ewald  found  that  the  arterial  blood  of  apneeic  animals  was  completely 
saturated  with  Of  while  the  CO,  was  diminished  ;  the  venous  blood  contained  less  O  than  normal 
— this  latter  condition  being  due  to  the  apnoeic  blood  causing  a  considerable  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure  and  consequent  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  so  that  the  0  can  be  more  completely 
taken  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  (Pflilger).  The  amount  of  0  used  in  apncea  on  the  whole 
is  not  increased  (§  127).  Gad  remarks  that  during  forced  artificial  respiration,  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  contain  very  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air  ;  hence,  they  are  able  to  arterial  ise  the 
blood  for  a  longer  time,  thus  diminishing  the  necessity  for  respiration.  According  to  Gad  and 
Knoll,  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  reduced  during  apnoea,  and  this  is  caused 
reflexly  during  artificial  respiration  by  the  distention  of  the  lungs  stimulating  the  branches  of 
the  vagus.     In  quite  young  animals  apnea  cannot  be  produced  (Miingc). 

[Drugs. — If  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  be  diminished  by  chloral,  apnoea  is 
readily  iuduced,  while,  if  the  centre  be  excited,  as  by  apomorphine,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  it] 

[The  state  of  rest  of  the  respiratory  movements,  called  apnoea,  and  brought  about 
by  rapidly  increased  respirations,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to  increased 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  There  is,  however,  room  for  doubt  as  to  this  being  the 
true  explanation.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Ewald,  other  observers  are  not 
agreed  that  the  blood  actually  does  become  hyperoxygenated.  Moreover,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cause  apncea  after  section  of  both  vagi.  Now  section  of  the  vagi  can 
have  no  effect  on  the  aeration  of  the  blood  during  rapid  artificial  respiration,  but 
under  these  circumstances  the  afferent  impressions  from  the  lungs  to  the  respiratory 
centre  are  cut  off.  The  more  recent  theory  suggests  that  apncea  is  due  to  the  rapid 
respirations  exciting  the  terminations  of  the  inhibitory  respiratory  fibres  in  the 
lungs,  and  thus  presenting  a  respiratory  discharge  from  the  respiratory  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  has  been  found  that  artificial  respiration  of  pure  hydro- 
gen in  intact  animals  will  cause  apnoea.  This  seems  to  support  the  view  that  ordi- 
nary apnoea  is  in  some  way  intimately  related  in  its  cause  to  the  inhibitory  impulses 
generated  by  rapid  inflation  of  the  lungs.] 

[Deglutition  Apnoea. — Kronecker  has  shown  that  if  a  person  slowly  swallows  a 
glass  of  water,  that  the  mere  act  of  swallowing  arrests  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  brings  about  a  condition  of  apnoea,  and  this  even  when  the  nostrils  are 
closed,  and  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  lungs.  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  the 
production  of  apnoea  has  more  to  do  with  the  generation  of  inhibitory  impulses 
than  with  hyperoxygenation  of  the  blood.] 

2.  Eupnoea. — The  normal  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre,  eupncea,  is 
caused  by  the  blood,  in  which  the  amount  of  O  and  CO.,  does  not  exceed  the  normal 
limits  (§§  35  and  36). 

3.  Dyspnoea. — All  conditions  which  diminish  the  O  and  increase  the  C02  in 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  medulla  and  respiratory  centre  cause  acceleration 
and  deepening  of  the  respirations,  which  may  ultimately  pass  into  vigorous  and 
laboured  activity  of  all  the  respiratory  muscles,  constituting  dysjmtxa,  when  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  very  great  (§  134).     [Changes  in  the  rhythm,  §  111.] 

During  normal  respiration,  and  with  the  commencement  of  the  need  for  more  air,  according 
to  Gad,  the  gases  of  the  blood  excite  only  the  inspiratory  centre  ;  while  the  expiration  follows 
owing  to  reflex  stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  vagus  by  the  distention  of  the  lungs  (p.  823).  He 
is  also  of  opinion  that  the  normal  respiratory  movements  are  excited  by  the  C02. 

[Muscular  work,  as  is  well  known,  increases  the  respirations  and  may  even  cause  dyspnoea. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  nervous  connections  of  the  muscles  or  other  organs  with  the  respiratory 
centre,  but  to  changes  in  the  blood.  Geppert  and  Zuntz  have  shown,  however,  that  the  result 
cannot  be  explained  by  changes  in  the  blood  caused  either  by  diminution  of  O  or  increase  of 
C03.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  blood  taking  up  some  as  yet  unknown  products  from  the  con- 
tracting  muscle,  and  carrying  them  to  the  respiratory  centre,  which  is  directly  excited  by  them. 
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The  nature  of  these  substances  is  unknown.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  reduced  by  the  formation  of  an  acid.  The  substances,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  excreted 
by  the  urine,  and  are,  therefore,  perhaps  readily  oxidised  (Loewy).  C.  Lehmann  has  proved 
that,  in  rabbits,  tho  acidification  of  the  blood  produced  by  muscular  exertion  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre.  ] 

4.  Asphyxia. — If  blood,  abnormal  as  regards  the  amount  and  quality  of  its 
gases,  continue  to  circulate  in  the  medulla,  or  if  the  condition  of  the  blood  become 
still  more  abnormal,  the  respiratory  centre  is  over-stimulated,  and  ultimately 
exhausted.  The  respirations  are  diminished  both  in  number  and  depth,  and  they 
become  feeble  and  gasping  in  character;  ultimately  the  movements  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  cease,  and  the  heart  itself  soon  ceases  to  beat.  This  constitutes 
the  condition  of  arphyxia,  and  if  it  be  continued,  death  from  suffocation  takes 
place.  (Langendorff  asserts  that  in  asphyxiated  frogs  the  muscles  and  grey 
nervous  sulxstance  have  an  acid  reaction.)  If  the  conditions  causing  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood  be  removed,  the  asphyxia  may  be  prevented  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  especially  by  using  artificial  respiration  (§  134) ;  the  respira- 
tory muscles  begin  to  act  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat,  so  that  the  normal  eupnoeic 
stage  is  reached  through  the  condition  of  dyspnoea.  If  the  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  be  produced  slowly  and  very  gradually,  asphyxia  may  occur  without  there 
being  any  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  as  happens  when  death  takes  place  quietly  and 
very  gradually  (§  324,  5). 

[Experiment  with  creased  heads. — That  the  condition  of  the  blood  influences  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment  of 
Fredericq.  Two  large  rabbits,  A  and  B,  are  taken,  and  in  both  the  vertebral  arteries  aro  liga- 
tured and  the  carotids  exposed.  Cannula;  are  introduced  into  the  carotids,  so  that  the  blood 
of  the  one  animal  flows  into  the  head  of  the  other.  The  carotids  of  the  rabbit  A  carry  their 
blood  into  the  head  of  rabbit  B,  and  the  head  of  B  similarly  receives  only  the  blood  coming 
from  the  body  of  A.  If,  at  a  given  moment,  A  respires  air,  poor  in  oxygen,  or  if  its  trachea  be 
closed,  it  is  the  rabbit  B — the  one  which  receives  the  asphyxiated  blood  of  A — which  shows 
signs  of  dyspnoea  or  asphyxical  convulsious,  whilst  A  remains  quiescent  and  undisturbed. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  intimate  relation  between  the  composition  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
head  and  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  movements.] 

Amongst  the  causes  of  Dyspnoea,  are — (1)  Direct  limitation  of  the  activity  of  the  respira- 
tory organs ;  diminution  of  the  respiratory  surface  by  inflammation,  acute  oedema  (§  47),  or 
collapse  of  the  alveoli,  occlusion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli,  compression  of  the  lungs, 
entrance  of  air  into  the  pleura,  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  (2)  Obstruction 
to  the  entrance  of  the  normal  amount  of  air  by  strangulation,  or  enclosure  in  an  insufficient 
.space.  (3)  Enfeeblement  of  the  circulation,  so  that  the  medulla  oblongata  does  not  receive  a 
sufficient  amount  of  blood  ;  in  degeneration  of  tho  heart,  valvular  cardiac  disease  ;  and  artifi- 
cially by  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  (Kussmaul  and  Tenner),  or  by  preventing 
the  free  efflux  of  venous  blood  from  tho  skull,  or  by  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  air 
or  indifferent  particles  into  the  right  heart.  (4)  Direct  loss  of  blood,  which  acts  by  arresting 
the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  medulla  (J.  Jtosnithal).  This  is  the  cause  of  the  "  biting  or  snap- 
ping at  the  air"  manifested  by  the  decapitated  heads  of  young  animals,  c.<j.f  kittens.  [The 
phenomenon  is  well  marked  in  the  head  of  a  tortoise  separated  from  the  bod}*  ( IV.  Stirling).] 

If  we  study  the  rapidly  fatal  effects  of  these  factors  on  the  respiratory  activity,  we  observe 
that  at  first  the  respirations  become  quicker  and  deeper,  then  after  an  attack  of  general  con- 
vulsions, ending  in  expiratory  spasm,  there  follows  a  stage  of  complete  cessation  of  respiration. 
Before  death  takes  place,  there  are  usually  a  few  "snapping"  or  gasping  efforts  at  inspiration 
(Hog  yes  t  Sigm.  Mayer- -%  111). 

Condition  of  the  Blood-Gases. —As  a  general  rule,  in  the  production  of  dyspnoea,  the  want 
of  0  and  the  excess  of  COa  act  simultaneously  (PflUger  and  Volimen),  but  each  of  these  alone 
may  act  as  au  efficient  cause.  According  to  Bernstein,  blood  containing  a  small  amount  of  O 
acts  chiefly  upon  the  inspiratory  centre,  and  blood  rich  in  COs  on  the  expiratory  centre.  (1) 
Dyspnoea  from  want  of  0  occurs  during  respiration  in  a  space  of  moderate  size  (§  133),  in 
spaces  where  the  tension  of  the  air  is  diminished,  and  by  breathing  iudifferent  gases  or  those 
containing  no  free  O.  When  the  blood  is  freely  ventilated  with  N  or  H,  the  amount  of  CO, 
in  tho  blood  may  even  be  diminished,  and  death  occurs  with  all  the  signs  of  asphyxia  (PflUger). 
(2)  Dyspnoea  from  the  blood  being  overcharged  with  COs  occurs  by  breathing  air  containing 
much  C03  (§  133).  Air  containing  much  C02  may  cause  dyspucea,  even  when  the  amount  of  0 
in  the  blood  is  greater  than  that  in  the  atmosphere  (Thiry).  The  blood  may  even  contain  more 
O  than  normal  (PflUger). 
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Heat  Dyipnoea.— An  increased  temperatnre  increases  tli(>  nctivitv  of  tin-  inspiratory  centre 
(§  214,  II.,  3).     This  occurs  nh'-n  blood  wanner  than  natural  flows  through  ill*  bmiii,  as  Fick 
and  Goldstein  obsrrvPil  "lien   they  plm'ed  the  exposed  i-ar. .li.l.i  in  warm  lol.cs,  so  as  to  heat  the 
blood  passing  through  them.      In  this  nisi;  1  In-  heated   Mood  nets  iliivrtlv  upon   the  brain,  the 
Hied  alia  mnl  the  cerebral  respiratory  ceutrrs  [Gail).      Direct  conling  diminishes  the  excitability 
(Frtderif/)      Winn  the  tempt'iatnie  is  iiicicusi'd,  viirriruus  iirtiliciul  iTspirutinii  does  nut  penhfc 

anniea,  nlll uli  thi'  blood  is  highly  m  tcrinl  iscil  (.1  ■-£■';-««(«« ;.     Him'tirs  net  in  a  similar  man  tier 

[Hermann  awl  Griiiini). 

Electrical  stimulation  of  the  ineilnlla  oblongata,   after  it  in  separated  from  the  biain,  dis- 
charges respiratory  movements  or  increases   those  already  pi-e-cnt  {Kru,arhr  and  MaeA  >r,il,l  . 
J.iili^L-Milul  11"  lull m]  t  i  i  i  r  cli-rtririll,   Ttii-i'lniliii-iil.  iiv  i-l  n-TiL  Li:i  1  '  -lilts  i  «liltilll:Ll.iu]i    Usually  i.-;Lll-.i.d  nn 
i-xpirntory   clfiot,   while  sliiiiuhlmn  ul    the   ctmcaJ  s|iimil  I'unl  (-.nWdiinile  centre]  gave  an 
inspiratory  effect.      According  to  Labordo,   a  superficial   lesion   in   the  region   of  the  calamtu 
stri pterins  causes  -t.niili-lill  ul'  llii'  H'i-pir.iti"ii  fur  a  fiiv  minutes.      If  the   p.  ri plicral  end  of  the 
vagus  he  stimulated,  to  ns  lo  arrest  the  iictiun  of  the  heart,  the  respirations  also  iensi>  after  a 

lew  seconds.      Arrest  of  the  heart's  iielmn  crasts  n  temporary  nUii'inli  of  [he  medulla,  i nsr- 

•  [iience  of  which  its  excitability  is  lowered,  so  that  the  respi  rut  inns  cease  for  a  time  [l,ui,Ki«l»Tf.. 

Conditions  affecting  the  Bespiratory  Centre. — This   centre,   Iwsides  being 
capable  of  being  stimulated  directly,  ma;  be  influenced  by  the  will,  and  alao 
reflexly  by  stimulation  of  a  number  of  afferent  nerves. 

1.  By  a  voluntary  impulse  we  may  arrest  the  respiration  fur  n  short  time,  hut 
Only  until  the  bl 1  1  wines  si.  vcni.iis  us  I.,  .Mil,,  the  centre  t.i   increased  action. 

Effect  oa  the  respiratory  movements  of  seeliou  of  the  second  vagus  in  the  rabbit     At  S  the 
reqiivations  become  slower  and  deeper.     T  indicates  seconds  iSlirliiaj). 

The  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  may  be  voluntarily  increased  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  may  also  voluntarily  change  the  rhythm  of  respiration. 

2.  The  respiratory  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  both  by  fibres  which  excite 
it  to  increased  action  ami  by  others  which  inhibit  its  action,     (a)  The  exciting 
fibres  lie  in   the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus,  in  the  optic,  auditory,   and 
cutaneotiH  nerves ;  normally  their  action  overcomes  the  action  of  the  inhibitory 
fibres.     Thus,  a  cold  bath  deepens  (hi-  res  pi  rat  ions,  and  causes  a  moderate  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  ventilation  (S/>ecJc). 

3.  Impulses   pass   from   the  deglutition  centre   to   the  respiratory  by  what  is 
termed   "irradiation,"  and  give  rise  to  "deglutition-respiration,"  i.e.,  to  a  feeble 
contraction  of  tlie  diaphragm  with  each  act  of  deglutition. 

Section  of  both  vagi  causes  Blower  and  deeper  respirnlnrv  movements  owing 
to  the  cutting  off  of  those  impulses  which  under  normal  conditions  pass  from  the 
lungs  to  excite  the  respiratory  centre  (p.  814).      [The  inspirations  are  long  and 
deep,  and  are  followed  by  a  short  active  expiration  and  a  long  pause  (fig.  575). 
The  effect  may  be  studied  by  recording  the  respiratory  movements  with  a  stetho- 
graph,  or  by  means  of  a  sound  placed  in  the  oesophagus.     Gad  froze  the  vagi,  and 
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llius  set   aside   llicir  jutivilv      lints  fivuiiliii^  tin-  stimulation    m-i'p;n-;iM.-    I'miu    I  In- 

Ml  of  dividing  them-  and  observed  thai  thq  effects  wew  alntoal  iln-  same  us  those 
produced  by  their  section.] 

A  ill.  notion  "f  I  >"tli  vagi,  til'-  amount  of  air  taken  is,  and  the  C01  gives  <>ll', 
however  an  unchanged,  but  the  i&epii&tary  efforts  us  more  vigorous  and  not  so 
purposive  \lSa<l).  Weak  Li^hiUiih  1  unvtiK  applied  to  the  cast™  end  of  the  ngm 
cauM  acceleration  of  the  respiration*,  wbila,  at  the  sum,,  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
respirator;  noseta  may  be  increased  (fig.  676),  or  diminialied,  or  remain unchanged 


.'stimulating  tlic  central  on  J  of  one  vn^ns  'mliliit 
l«.lli  vjijfi  lieing  ,liviili-l.  Tin'  imiuU'i'  el  i  ^('iniliun 
(SKrftsJj, 


m  iiu H'Bseit,     T—  Lime,  i 


<<7ad).  [They  may  be  increased  in  number  ami  diiimiishwl  in  extent  (SUHiu'j, 
fig.  577).]  Stvomj  Manising  currents  applied  lo  tin;  central  end  of  the  vagus  may 
cause  standstill  of  (he  respiration  hi  the  inspiratory  phases  {Tratttit)  [i.e.,  there  is  11 


Klli.ct  uf  stinniltitili^  tin-  ■ 


T-ti 


vagi  bring  div 


true  tetanus  of  the  diaphragm  (tig.  579)],  «r  especially  in  fatigue  of  the  nerves,  in 
the  expiratory  phase  (fig.  578).  Sin-flt  induction  shocks  have  no  effect  (Mardcwa/d 
and  Krouecker). 

[The  inspiratory  fibres,  which  reflexly  cither  accelerate  the  respirations  or 
cause  tetanus  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  inspiratory  phase,  run  in  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus  in  the  neck,  and  come  from  the  lungs.  These  fibres  are  normally  in  action 
when  the  lungs  are  strongly  diminished  in  volume,  e.'i.,  at  the  end  of  each  expira- 
tion, so  that  the  contraction  of  the  lung  excites  the  next  inspiratory  aet.^ 
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[]lnt  the  vagus  in  the  neck  also  contains  some  expiratory  fibres,  i.i-..  fibnt 
>v]i'"-r  .solution  .-xcites  rencxly  arrest  of  the  respiration  in  the  expiratory  phase. 
Tli.v  ue  not  bo  numerous  as  the  inspiratory  fines.  Sometimes  one  succeeds,  on 
-tmiulutiiifi  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  in  causing  refiexly  a  suspension  of  fbe> 


rig.  B78. 

Hi'S]iiratoiy  tracing  oliUiiml  ly  si  in  mini  ion  ni  tin1  ci-iitr.i]  end  ul'  tlic  vagus  in  a  chloral  in<-<  I 

rabbit.     Arrest  of  tins  respiration  in  ex  ]>i ration. 

< 'on traction  of  the  diaphragm  ami  ribs,  iind  coriseijiii'iilly  an  arrest  in  the  expiratory 

phase.      Chloral  diminishes  the  acti f  tin-  inspiratory  lihre,  and   alliAvs    lie   r\ 

[liratorv  to  manifest,  their  action  (Fivifirieq).     In  a  rabbit  poisoned  with  a  birgi- 
due  of  chloral  stimulation  of  the  centre!  end  of  the  vagus  is  invariably  Mlow.-d 


Effect  of  stimulating  the  central  end  or  tin.  vagus  (rubbi  . 

arrested  in  tin;  iiiHpirtitory  phase    Stiiuuhitirui  ln-j;an  at  1)  olid  ended  lit  (.'.    E,  expiration  : 
I,  inspiration. 

ley  ;in  am  -t  in  ■\|>initinri  (fig.  Z>78).      These  fibres  are  excited  every  time  the  lungs 
are  distended,  either  by  a  noriunl  inspiration  or  by   insufflating  the  lungs  arti- 

Iiri,|]]v.| 

I  li'  the  respiratory  nuivr-nii'iits  I"'  in-rested  by  stinuilatiun  of  the   HOtltJ  enrl   of 


liespiriitnry  limvetnoiiU  of  a  rabbit 
S,  but  the  moveiiK'iit.s  begin 
(.sv„v,-„:,i. 

the  vagus — both  vagi  being  divided,  the  respirations,  however,  begin — at  first 
small  and  feeble,  and  gradually  gain,  especially  in  frequency  (tig.  D80),  nnd  to  a 
less  degree  in  force  in  Kpite  of  continuation  of  tin-  stimulation  (S/iV/iny).] 
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[Marckwald,  while  admitting  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  automatically  active,  as  well  as 
capable  of  being  affected  reflexly,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  when  the  centre  is  separated 
from  nil  nerve-channels  by  which  afferent  impulses  can  be  conveyed  to  it,  it  is  incapable  of  dis- 
charging rhythmical  respiratory  movements.  He  also  asserts  that  the  normal  rhythmical 
respiration  is  a  reflex  act  discharged  chiefly  through  the  vagi,  and  that  the  normal  excitant  of 
the  respiratory  centre  is  not  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  either  on  tho  diminu- 
tion of  0,  or  tlie  increase  of  C02.  These  results  are  opposed  to  the  usually  accepted  view,  and 
they  are  controverted  by  Loewy.  Division  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  respiratory 
-centre,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  cerebral  channels  of  communication,  has  very  little  effect  on 
the  respirations.  If,  after  this,  one  or  both  vagi  be  divided  there  is — (1)  an  extraordinary! 
slowing  of  the  respiration  ;  the  number  of  respirations  may  fall  in  the  rabbit  from  20  to  2  or  4 
yev  minute;  (2)  tue  rhythm  is  changed,  iu  some  cases  the  inspiration  may  be  twice  or  thrice  as 
long  as  the  expiration,  but,  whatever  the  ratio  of  inspiration  to  expiration,  the  respiration  is 
rhythmical ;  (3)  the  volume  of  air  respired  is  diminished  (p.  819),  but  the  volume  for  each  re- 
spiration is  deeper  ;  (4)  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  increased  during  inspiration,  and  during 
expiration  it  is  the  same  as  before  the  vagotomy.] 


Before  Vagotomy. 

1 

1 

After  \ 

'ngotomy. 

• 

Q 

B 

IN 

n 

a 

Frequency. 

Volume  Reap, 
per  Min. 

x  5* 

'II 

1  0  fc 
'  > 

1 
c.cm. 

(4 

•mm 

1       g  a 

u 

a 
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Relation  of 
Exp.  Insp. 

Volume  Resp. 
per  Min. 

Diminution  of 
Vol.  per  Min. 

si 

x  v 

a  *• 
0  ** 

Increase  of 
Vol.  for  each 
Resp. 

mm. 

c.cm. 

c.cm. 

7 

1 

-30  to     40     20 

310-350 

1  16 

-60to-70    4 

4 

130-140 

59 

33 

100 

2 

1 

-22to-24;  32 

1 

530-540 

1   16 

-50  to  -60;  2} 

i 

105-120:79-5 

i 

40 

150 

[The  above  table  (from  Loewy)  shows  the  result.  Loewy  finds  that,  if  the  centre  bo  scmrated 
from  all  centripetal  channels,  it  still  discharges  respiratory  movements,  which  are  rhythmical, 
and  he  has  shown  that  these  rhythmical  discharges  are  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.] 

[If  one  lung  be  made  atelectatic,  i.e.,  devoid  of  air,  e.g.,  by  plugging  its  bronchus  with  a 
sponge-tent,  then  the  pulmonary  fibres  of  the  vagus  from  this  lung  are  no  longer  excited  during 
respiration,  and  their  section  has  no  effect  on  the  respiration.  Section  of  the  vagus  on  the 
sound  side,  however,  has  the  same  consequence  as  double  vagotomy  {Loewy).] 

Wedcnskii  and  Heidenhain  find  that  a  temporary,  weak,  electrical  stimulus  applied  to  the 
central  end  of  the  vagus,  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration  (rabbit),  affects  the  depth  of  the  suc- 
ceeding inspirations,  while  a  similar  strong  stimulus  affects  also  the  depth  of  the  following 
expirations.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied  just  at  the  commencement  of  expiration,  stronger 
stimuli  being  required  iu  this  case,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  expiration  and  of  the  following 
inspiration.  Continued  tetanic  stimulation  of  the  vagus  may  cause  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the 
expirations,  or  at  the  same  time  alteration  in  the  depth  of  the  inspirations,  without  affecting 
the  respiratory  rhythm  ;  when  the  stimulation  is  stronger,  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
diminished  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  frequency,  and  with  the  strongest  stimuli,  respira- 
tions cease  either  in  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  phase. 

(b)  The  inhibitory  nerves  which  affect  the  respiratory  centre  run  in  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  (Rosenthal),  and  also  in  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve 
(Pfliiger  and  liurkart,  Jlering,  Breuer),  to  the  respiratory  centre  (fig.  574  inJi). 
[The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  number  of 
inhibitory  respiratory  nerves,  or  nerves  which  cause  arrest  of  the  respiration  in  ex- 
piration, or  even  fibres  causing  expiration.  One  knows  that  it  is  the  sensory 
nerve  of  the  larynx,  and  that  foreign  bodies  or  irritating  matter  in  the  larynx  ex- 
cites coughing,  i.e.,  forced  expiratory  acts  reflexly.] 

According  to  LniigendorfT,  direct  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  centre 
may  arrest  respiration,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  affecting  the  central  ends  of 
these  inhibitory  nerves  where  they  enter  the  ganglia  of  the  respiratory  centre.  During  the 
Teflex  inhibition  of  the  respiration  in  the  expiratory  phase,  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  motor 
impulse  in  the  inspiratory  centre  ( JVegelc). 

Stimulation  of  the  superior  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  (b)  or  their  central  ends 
causes  slowing,  and  even  arrest  of  the  respiration  (in  expiration — Rosenthal). 
Arrest  of  the  respiration  in  expiration  is  also  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  nasal 
(Hering  and  Kratschnier)  and  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  trigeminus  (Christian*), 
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■  >f  the   olfactory,  ami  gloew-phsiyngeal  (SiarebeaUtf.     [Kratsehmet  found  that 

tobaccos ke  blown  into  a  rabbit's  nostrils,  or  puffed  through  n  hole    in    tbo 

trachea  into  llic  now,  l>y  stimulating  tin-  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  ■mated 
die  respiration  in  the  expiratory  ]=hus.-,  while  it  had  no  effect  win  n  Mown  into  the 
lungs.  AniEioniu  vapour  applied  to  the  nostrils  arrests  it  in  the  same  way.  If 
ammonia  vapour  be  blown  into  the  lungs  (the  nasal  cavity  being  protected  from  it* 
action),  the  respiration  may  lie  accelerated,  or  deepened,  or  arrested  occasionally  in 
expiration,  i.e.,  according  tu  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  acted  on  by  the  vajiour  in  the 
longs  {KikiII).  A  steam  of  water  dropped  on  a  rabbrft  nose  will  arrest  the  respira- 
tions in  expiration  for  10-20  sees,,  mid  in  the  dm  k  the  same  means  will  arrest,  tbe 

respiration  for  10  minutes  (Frederieq).     These  reflex  arrests  of  reapirati bvioudj 

play  a  protective  role  for  the  animal.]  Stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of 
the  vngiis  by  breathing  irritating  gases  (Knoll)  causes  standstill  in  expiration, 
allln mgh  some  other  gases  cause  standstill  in  inspiration.  Cbemieal  stimulation  of 
the  trunk  of  tbe  vagus, — by  dilute  solutions  of  sodic.  earlionate, —  causes  expiratory 
inhibition  of  the  respiration  ;  and  mechanical  stimulation,— rubbing  with  a  glass 
rod, — inspiratory  inhibition  (AW).     Tbe  stimulation  of  sensory  cutaneous  nerves. 


n  n f  stinniliilii.ii  f.f  cent rnl  enil  of  tie1  .-iriatic  n 


u  lLo  rabbit  [Stitlii";,). 


especially  of  the  cheat  and  abdomen  (as  occurs  on  taking  a  cold  douche),  and 
stimulation  of  the  splanchuics,  cause  standstill  in  expiration,  the  first  cause  often 
giving  rise  to  temporary  clonic  contmclions  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The 
respirations  are  often  slowed  to  a  very  great  extent  by  pressure  upon  the  brain, 
[whether  the  pressure  be  due  to  a  depressed  fracture  or  effusion  into  the  ventricles 
and  subarachnoid  space].      The  respiration  may  lie  greatly  oppressed  and  stertorous. 

[All  sensory  nerves  may  ad  rellcxly  more  or  less  like  the  vagus  on  the  respiratory 
movements.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  usually  accelerates 
Ihe  respiration  (tig.  Ml),  more  rarely  reflex  expiratory  arrest.  The  change  may 
result  in  an  increased  number  of  respirations  as  well  as  increased  depth. 

If  the  respiratory  movements  and  hi 1-pressurc  be  recorde.il  simultaneously,  and 

a  particular  strength  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
(rabbit),  the  blood-pressure  is  raised  (tig.  fi,Si,  II. I*. >,  and  the  respirations  may  bo 
increased  in  number  but  not  raised  in  depth  (fig.  582).] 

Tlic  amount  of  work  doM  l,y  the  n -spirotory  muscle"  is  oltprcil  doling  the  reflex  sliming  of 
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>  till- 


In-    respiratory    iini$i-li'H,    111.'    «ork   lieiiij"    i 

iieffec tnal  inspiratory  efforts  {Gad).     Trie  TO 

uriiign  given  linn-  remi.ins  mii-lump-d  [Vnteutin),  and  I  lie  gnscuiiH  lXlIi(hih"-s  me  uot  altered 

t  linit  ( foil  nnd  litiuUr). 

Automatic  Regulation  of  Respiration.  —  [fader  norm*]  circumstances,  it  would 
sen  th:it  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  set  upon  the  two  respiratory  centres, 
11  an  in  «■!  in  notion  what  has  been  teruieil  the  *cli'->ttljustui<i  mechanism  :  thus, 
ho inNpirnU>rviUI,U:lliuii1,fllii.liiii^s.stiiii.i];.tesni(-r.!iimieal]ytlielilirey whirl,  rellcxly 


Fijj.  fi82. 

I  ..f  ~iinc.il.it. -.n  -S    ol    tin-  •■■'iiliiil  .tii|  of  tin-  S'-iiiti..'  nerve  diibliitl  u 
blood-pressnre  (EP|,  [Stirling). 


the  itspiraliu 


excite  the  rxfiiralurt/  centres,  while  llie  iliniiiiutii.n  of  the  lungs  during  expiration 
excited  Hi"  nerves  which  proceed  In  the  impirulory  centre  (Heriny  ami  Brew, 
Htad).  [Thus  blowing  into  the  lungs  exi;ites  the  act  of  expiration,  and  sucking  air 
.-tit  of  them  excites  ins  pi  rati  on.] 

In  this  way  we  may  exptnii)  [In;  nltrniAte  ]Jnv  "f  inspiration  mid  expi ration.  In  deep 
narcosis,  however,  dilHtatiuii  i.f  the  thorax  in  animals  is  followed  first  hy  cassation  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  arid  then  by  inspiration  {R  Ihillmtntii). 

Discharge  of  the  First  Respiration. — The  foMus  is  in  an  npiueic  condition 
until  birth,  when  the  umbilical  curd  is  cut.  During  intrauterine  life,  O  in  freely 
supplied  to  it  by  the  activity  of  the  placenta.  All  conditions  which  interfere  with 
this  due  supply  nf  I ',  as  compress-ion  nf  the  umbilical  vessels  am!  prolonged  In f x >n r 
pains,  cause  a  decrease  of  the  O  and  an  increase  of  the  COB  in  the  blood,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  fcetal  blood  is  so  altered  as  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre, 
and  thus  the  impulse  is  given  fur  the-  discharge  of  the  first  respiratory  movement 
(Seltfvarti).  A  fcetus,  still  within  the  unopened  foetal  membranes,  may  make 
respiratory  movements  (  Teuliut,  15-12).  If  the  exchange  of  gases  tie  interrupted 
Pi  a  sufficient  extent,  dyspnoea  ami  ultimately  death  of  the  foetus  may  occur.  If, 
however,  the  venous  condition  of  the  Bothers  blood  develops  very  slowly,  ns  in 
ciiaes  of  quiet  slow  death  i>f  the  iiinlhci,  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  fcetus  may 
gradually  die  without  any  respiratory  movement  being  discharged  (^  321,  5). 

According  to  tliis  view,  the  respiratory  Tii'iveiiientu  arc  due  to  the  direct  actir.11  of  the 
dynpuieir:  blood  upon  the  medulla  oblongata.      [The  t\i  liability  of  tin-  n  spimloiy  centre  is  lea* 

"'.■  betns  (1jj4.ii  in   (lie  newly  horn,  1  il  iii-.'re;isis  from  ilav  to  d.iv  lifter  birth.      Amongst 

'     -ciMhility  are  the  small  amount  -'  " 
in  inspiration  is  discharged  il 
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by  fluid  passing  into  the  nostrils  and  inhibiting  the  act  reflexly.  The  chief  cause  of  the  first 
respiration  after  birth  is  undoubtedly  the  increasing  venosity  of  the  blood,  and  also  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  above-named  reflex  inhibitory  process.]  Death  of  the  mother  acts  like 
compression  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the  former  case,  the  maternal  venous  blood  robs  the 
foetal  blood  of  its  O,  so  that  death  of  the  fo;tus  occurs  more  rapidly  (ZtnUz).  If  the  mother  be 
rapidly  poisoned  with  CO  (§17),  the  foetus  may  live  longer,  as  the  CO-hoemoglobin  of  the 
maternal  blood  cannot  take  any  O  from  the  fatal  blood  (§  16 — Hogyrs).  In  slow  poisoning  the 
CO  passes  into  the  foetal  blood  (Qrthant  and  Quinquand). 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  very  prolonged  labour,  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory 
centre  may  be  so  diminished,  that  after  birth  the  uyspnceic  condition  of  the  blood  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  excite  respiration  in  a  normal  rhythmical  manner.  In  such  cases  stimulation  of 
the  skin  also  acts,  e.g.,  partly  by  the  cooling  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  amniotic  fluid 
from  the  skin.  When  air  has  entered  the  lungs  by  the  first  respiratory  movements,  the  air 
within  the  lungs  also  excites  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  (Pflilgtr),  and  thus  the 
respiratory  centre  is  stimulated  reflexly  to  increased  activity.  According  to  v.  Preuschen's 
observations,  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagus.  In  animals  which  have  been  rendered  apiiwic  by  free  ventilation  of 
their  lungs,  respiratory  movements  may  be  discharged  by  strong  cutaneous  stimuli,  e.g.,  dashing 
on  of  cold  water.  The  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  friction  or  sharp  blows,  or  tlio 
application  of  a  cold  douche,  excites  the  respiratory  centre.  When  the  placental  circulation  is 
intact,  cutaneous  btimuli  do  not  discharge  respiratory  movements  (Zuntz  and  CohnsUin),  (Arti- 
ficial respiration,  §  134). 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Respiratory  Centre. — Ammonia,  salts  of  zinc  and  copper,  strychnin, 
atropiu,  duboisin,  apomorphin,  emetin,  the  digitalis  group,  and  heat  increase  the  rapidity  and 
depth  of  the  respirations,  while  tliey  become  frequent  and  shallower  after  the  use  of  alcohol, 
opium,  chloral,  chloroform,  physostigmin.  The  excitability  of  the  centre  is  first  increased  and 
tiien  diminished  by  cafFeiu,  nicotin,  quinine,  and  saponin  {Urunton).] 

369.  CENTRE  FOB  THE  INHIBITORY  NERVES  OF  THE  HEART— 
(CARDIO-INHIBITORY).— The  fibres  of  the  vagus,  when  moderately  stimulated, 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart ;  when  strongly  stimulated,  however,  they  arrest 
its  action  and  cause  it  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (§  352,  7) ;  they  are  supplied  to 
the  vagus  through  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  have  their  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (g  353). 

[Gaskell  has  shown  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  not  only  influences  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  action,  but  modifies  the  other  functions  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Stimulation  of  the  vagus  influences — (a)  the  automatic  rhythm,  i.e.,  the  rate  at 
which  the  heart  contracts  automatically ;  (b)  the  force  of  the  contractions,  more 
especially  the  auricles,  although  in  some  animals,  e.g.,  the  tortoise,  the  ventricles 
are  not  affected ;  (c)  the  power  of  conduction,  i.e.,  the  capacity  for  conducting  the 
muscular  contractions.  According  to  Gaskell,  the  vagus  acts  upon  the  rhythmical 
power  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.] 

This  centre  may  be  excited  directly  in  the  medulla,  and  also  reflexly,  by  stimu- 
lating certain  afferent  nerves. 

Many  observers  assume  that  this  centre  is  in  a  state  of  tonic  excitement,  i.e.,  that  there  is 
a  continuous,  uninterrupted,  regulating,  and  inhibitory  action  of  this  centre  upon  the  heart 
through  the  fibres  of  the  vagus.  According  to  Bernstein,  this  tonic  excitement  is  caused 
reflexly  through  the  abdominal  and  cervical  sympathetic. 

L  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — This  centre  may  be  stimulated  directly 
by  the  same  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  respiratory  centre.  (1)  Sudden  umvmia  of 
the  oblongata,  ligature  of  both  carotids  or  both  subclavians,  or  decapitating  a 
rabbit,  the  vagi  alone  being  left  undivided,  cause  slowing  and  even  temporary 
arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  (2)  Sudden  venous  hyperemia  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  e.r/.,  by  ligaturing  all  the  veins  returning  from  the  head.  (3)  Increased 
venodtf/  of  the  blood,  produced  either  by  direct  cessation  of  the  respirations  (rabbit), 
or  by  forcing  into  the  lungs  a  quantity  of  air  containing  much  CO.,  (Traube).  As 
the  circulation  in  the  placenta  (the  respiratory  organ  of  the  foetus)  is  interfered 
with  during  severe  labour,  this  sufficiently  explains  the  enfeeblemcnt  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  which  occurs  during  protracted  labour ;  it  is  due  to  stimidation  of 
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the  oantnl  and  ><(  the  ragas  by  ili<-  dyspuorid  fa-food  {If.  ■•>'.  »§■■*  ■*//--<■).    (4)  At  flw 
moment  the  reap ir.it- iry  ceotn  is  excited,  and  in  lawtraftai  ocenn,  than  n  1 

variation  in  the  inhibitory  tu-tivity  "f  the  cardial- -'entre  (lion-/-,--:  /7/-Vy-r.  /'',.,!,  ,-i.y 
— s  74.  «,  4).    (5)  TI«--  centre  u  excited  bj  uwretaad  Bfood^wwaNN  within  the 

iWltbu]  Jirteriea. 

II.  Tin-  centre  may  be  ex.  ated  reflexly  by— (I)  stimulation  ..i' sensory  nerves 
(£«*.}. 

[Till.-*  is  iHn-trali-d  in  li-  ijfi.'l,  which  shuus  tin-  effect  ptwhlCed  Ofl  the  heart  by 
*ihnuhiti«nof  the  central  end  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  »t  e.  The  heart  movements 
were  recorded  liy  unguis  uf  ,1  needle  inserted  into  tin-  heart.  The  heart-beat  was 
»  nested  for  a  moment  ami  pulae-l-culs  bn  much  slower,  and  (hew  El  KmaequenUj 
■  gnat  fall  of  the  bloooVpnaraw.] 


Fig.  B83. 

l-'i-,    .'j»:(.-     Mulllcliliiiv  arrest   :iml  sWiTIf;   1 'I  111'-    lie. 1 1  t-ln-ilt    j.lor L in  .rl   ll'llexlv  1 'V   Si  i III lllilt Kill  el' 

tin  central  end  of  the  in  fro -orbit*  I  nerve  in  the  will  .it.  ' 

(2)  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  one  vagus,  provided  lbs  other  ngia  a 

(3)  stitnnbiti 1  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  intestines,  by  tapping  npon  the 

belt*  (GoHza  tapping  experiment),  whereby  the  union  of  tin'  heart  is  arrested. 

siiiiml.iii .f  the  sjiliini'linii' nerve  directly  {4m  awl  Lwliriy),  or  of  the  abdominal 

or  cervical  tryinii-athetie,  prodneee  the  satin-  result.  Very  sin-nii;  stimulation  of  sen 
sory  nerves,  however,  axnate  the  above-named  retfex  electa  upon  tin-  ngn 
(SMI,  3> 


z*  experiment  hiicwciIh  at   i.nee.  l>y  U['|.iu(j  tin 

iJIh  ufa  seal-pel,  especially  it  the  intestine  has  Wu  ei|KiseJ  to 

"  1  •■■■-■  j j 1 1 ■  ■  iiill.ii 4     /'uf.7iif,i.iri').      Hliiniili-Uim  "I   ili'-  rl.niiin'li   f.l 

tli,-  ,lt,K-iiiiH-*-il')Hini;oriln.'  heart -heat  {Sit/.  Mmjn-  ami  Prihrtim).  [II  -William  till  lis  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  of  tin  eel  miy  )-■  nm'sti'il  rellcxly  nitli  very  urent  facility.  The  relies 
inhibition  is  obtained  liy  slight  slitniilaiiuii  uf  the  (-ills  .thi'.iiv'li  iln-  ln-iinhiul  in-nv..  ,  I  lie  .kin 
uf  (lie  hettil  me!  tail,  ami  [miietnl  jn-rilutieum,  Iiv  severe  injury  r.f  almost  any  part  of  the 
animal,  swept  the  aluli.rniual  HgeBX  | 

[Effect  of  Swallowing  FluidB.     Kr scfcai  hae  shown  thai  the  ml  of  swallowing 

interferes  vvitli  or  abolishes  temporarily  ill  <■  canii' .-inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  so 
thai  tin*  puba-iate  is  greatly  accelerated.  Merely  sipping  a  wineglasefii]  of  water 
may  raise  the  late  :i(J  ]kt  cent.  Hence,  t-.iju.iin,'  ei-ld  water  aits  as  a  l-owerful  car- 
diac stimulant.] 

According  to  Bering,  the  excitability  of  the  eardi- --inhibitory  centre  is  diminished 
by  vigorous  artificial  vntilatioli  of  the  Inii^s  with  atmospheric  air.  At  tin*  same 
tune,  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (S  353,  8.  4). 


. 
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1,  ii  vipomas  e*pi 

oil  of  tlie  heartbeat,  v 

At  tile  same  time  tin1 
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the  increased  iiitra-i.uliiiniiary  pressure,  causes  an 
lerbrodt  ascribes  to  a  diiuinutiwi  nf  the  activity  of 
tivity  of  til*  vasii-inotor  reiilie  is  diminished  [£  60,  2). 


Stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  .-it  any  point  from  tin-  centre  down  wan  Is, 
along  its  whole  course,  ami  also  of  certain  of  its  cardiac  branches  |  inferior  cardiac,] 
causes  Hie  heart  either  to  heat  more  slowly,  or  arrests  its  action  in  diastole.  The 
result  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  employed  ;  feeble  stimuli  slow 
the  action  of  the  heart,  while  strong  stimuli  arrest  it  in  diastole.  The  frog'B 
heart  may  Ih:  arrested  by  stimulating  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  ivjkiu  the  sinus 
ven,, sus  [at  by  -stimulating  the  vagus  in  its  course,  as  in  fig.  584].  If  ttTOUg  stimuli 
be  applied,  either  to  tli fittt 


wyvwatv- 


v^vmnn/v 


j- 


-i_ 


r  to  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
i  long  time,  the  part  stimu- 
lated becomes  fattyittd  and  the 

heart  beats  more  rapidly  in  spite 

r-n-L.-i'is,..-..    0f   tiK,   continued    stimulation. 
If   a   part  of   the   nerve  lying 

nearer  the  heart  be  stimulated, 

inhibition  of  the  heart's  action 
•vit  resting    is  lu'Miiidit.  al t,  as  tin- stimulus 

1 'J'Y'T  mLh  uiwn  n  freah  F>rtifin  °f 


Fig.  684. 
Baiting  of  ii  frog's  heart  taken  bv  n 
on  the  heart.     The  lowest  curve  , 

was  sti latcd  in  ii  I  I  lie  i:ijn.-ci|i]i'iit  ane-t-  of   tlm  heart- 
beat {Stirling).  nerve. 

[The  iielinii  uf  tie-  1ii.mi1  may 
In-  arrested  by  stimulation  of  tlie  vagus,  not  only  by  means  of  electrical  stimuli, 
luil  tin  bj  chemical  (common  salt,  glycerin)  or  mechanical  stimuli.  As  a  rule, 
the  right  vagus  is  more  powerful  than  the  left.     Suppose   the  heart  to  1*  arrested 


by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  the  arrest 
of  the  stimulation  the  heart  begin 


not  permanent;  in  spite  of  continuation 
beat.  At  first  the  contract  inns  are  slower, 
and  afterward  a  quicker.  Fig.  583  shows 
the  effect  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  u 
rabbit,  the  result  being  shown  by  rewwit 
ing  the  blood -pressure,  and  noting  the 
sudden  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure  couse- 
i|uint   on  the  arrest  of  the  hear)   in  din- 

The  following  points  have  also  been 
ascertained  regarding  the  stimulation  Of 
the  inhibitory  fibres : — 

1.   The  experiments  of    Liiwil   on    the    frag'» 
heart,    continued   hy    Heidcnhain,    showed  tint 
Blood- pressure  tracing  of  (In:  i-inilid  ait.iv  nf    cleeliinil  ;i  ■■•  I  rheniieal  stiiiniUliun  of  the  vagui 
a  rabbit.      Elled  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus     liroihicu  ililtVreiit  results,  as  regards  the  extent 

oil  ift  noising  it  uijii'l  I'liJ]  .if  the  Ii] 1-iircs-     "I'  the  vcntre-idar  systole,  as  well  as  the  number 

sure  [Stir/inti).  of  heart- bents  ;    the  contractions  either  become 

smaller,  or  less  freepieut,  or  they  become  smaller 


and  less  fixi(ri.nl  Miiiiiltnni-..iisk. 
of  the  heart-muscle  during  diastoh 
'2.  In  order  to  cause  inhibition  of  the  heart, 


ig  stimuli  cause,  in  ail'litmn,  in-ll- ki-d   rein  Million 


a.    Wonders,  with   l'rnlil  and  Kind,  observed  that  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  did  uot  take 

Liars  immediately  the  -liinnlns  Wat  upplind  to  the  vagus  j  hut  nl.out  ft  of  a  second —period  of 
itent  stimulation— clii]. -v.  I  bcfui-c  (tie  elfci-t  was  produced  on  the  heart. 
4.  If  the  heart  lie  arretted  by  stiiuulnlii.ti  nf  the  vagus,  it  can  htill  contract,  if  it  bo  excited 
'lirMlii,  ,:<)..  by  pricking  it  with  a  needle,  when  il  executes  a  sin///-  lontraetion.  [This  holds 
good  only  for  sonio  animals,  e.g.,  frog,  tnrt.ii-c,  birds  and  miuinusls.  In  fisliei,  only  the 
ventricle  responds  to  stimulation  daring  marked   inhibition;  in  the  newt,  only  the  bulbil* 
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arteriosus.     In  the  newt's  heart,  the  sinus,  auricles,  and  ventricle  are  all  inexcitable  to  direct 
stimulation  during  strong  inhibition.] 

5.  According  to  A.  B.  Meyer,  inhibitory  fibres  are  present  only  in  the  right  vagus  in  the 
turtle.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  right  vagus  is  more  effective  than  the  left  in  other  animals, 
e.g.,  rabbit  (Masoin) ;  but  this  is  subject  to  many  exceptions  (Laudoin  and  LanifcndorJT).  [In 
the  newt,  the  right  vagus  acts  more  readily  on  the  ventricle  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
heart ;  slight  stimulation  of  the  right  vagus  can  arrest  the  ventricle,  while  the  sinus  and  auricles 
go  on  beating.] 

6.  The  vagus  has  been  compressed  by  the  linger  in  the  neck  of  man  (Czcrmak,  Concato) ;  but 
thia  experiment  is  accomi>anied  by  danger,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  Tito  electro  tonic 
condition  of  the  vagus  is  stated  in  §  335,  III. 

7.  Schiff  found  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  of  the  frog  caused  acceleration  of  the  heart-beat, 
when  he  displaced  the  blood  of  the  heart  with  saline  solution.  If  blood-serum  be  supplied  to 
the  heart,  the  vagus  regains  its  inhibitory  action. 

8.  Many  soda  salts  in  a  proper  concentration  arrest  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  while 
potash  salts  restore  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagi  suspended  by  the  soda  salts.  If,  how- 
ever, the  soda  or  potash  salts  act  too  long  upon  the  heart,  they  produce  a  condition  in  which, 
after  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagi  is  abolished,  it  is  not  again  restored.  The  heart's 
action  in  this  condition  is  usually  arhythmical  (Liitcit). 

9.  If  the  intracardiac  pressure  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  accelerate  greatly  the  cardiac 
pulsations,  the  activity  of  the  vagus  is  corres|K)iidiiigly  diminished  (J.  M.  Ladwig  and 
Luclisingcr). 

[Differences  in  Animals. — Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  influence 
of  the  vagus  on  the  eel's  heart  and  that  of  all  other  fishes  examined,  is,  that  vagus-stimulation 
causes  the  sinus  and  auricle  to  he  entirely  inexcitable  to  direct  stimulation  during  strong 
inhibition.  Nerve-stimulation  has  in  this  case  the  veiy  peculiar  effect  of  rendering  the 
muscular  tissue  temporarily  incapable  of  responding  to  even  the  strongest  direct  stimuli,  e.g., 
powerful  induction  shocks.  This  would  appear  to  be  decisive  evideuce  that  the  vagus  acts  on 
muscle  directly,  and  not  simply  on  automatic  motor  ganglia,  as  was  held  according  to  the  old 
view  (J/4 1 1' it  I  tarn).] 

Poisons. — Muscarin  stimulates  the  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart,  and  causes  the 
heart  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (SchmicdrJxrg  and  Koppc).  [See  p.  99  for  Oask ell's  views.]  If 
atropin  be  applied  in  solution  to  the  heart,  this  action  is  set  aside,  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat 
again.  [Atropin  abolishes  completely  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  on  the  heart.  If  it 
be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  rabbit,  the  pulse-Wats  arc  increased  27  per  cent.,  in  the 
dog  they  may  be  trebled,  and  in  a  man  under  its  full  influence  the  pulse-beats  may  rise  from 
70  to  150  or  more.  After  atropin,  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus,  and  in  the  frog  this  cannot  be  done  even  by  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
centre  in  the  heart  itself,  so  that  atropin  must  bo  regarded  as  paralysing  the  intracardiac  ter- 
minations of  the  vagus.]  Di gitalin  diminishes  the  number  of  heart-beats  by  stimulating  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  (vagus)  in  the  medulla.  Lar^e  doses  diminish  the  excitability  of  the 
vagus  centre,  and  increase  at  the  same  time  the  accelerating  cardiac  ganglia,  so  that  the  heart- 
beats are  thereby  increased.  In  small  doses,  digitalin  raises  the  blood -pressure  by  stimulating 
the  vaso-motor  centre  and  the  elements  cf  the  vascular  wall  (King).  Nicotin  first  excites  the 
vagus,  then  rapidly  paralyses  it.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  the  same  effect  {Prcycr).  Atropin 
(v.  Bczold)  and  curare  (large  dose — CI.  Bernard  and  Kollikcr)  paralyse  the  vagi,  and  so  does  a 
very  low  temperature  or  high  fever. 

370.  CENTRE  FOB  THE  ACCELERATOR  OR  AUGMENTOR  CARDIAC 
NERVES. — Nervus  Accelerans. — It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  centre  exists 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  sends  accehratimj  Jibres  to  the  heart.  These 
fibres  pass  from  the  medulla  oblongata — but  from  which  part  thereof  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertained — through  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  the  cord  through 
the  rami  communicantes  of  several  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves,  to  pass  into 
the  sympathetic  nerve.  Some  of  these  fibres,  issuing  from  the  spinal  cord,  pass 
through  the  first  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglion  and  the  ring  of  Yieussens,  to 
join  the  cardiac  plexus  (figs.  586,  587).  [These  fibres,  proceeding  from  the  spinal 
cord,  frequently  accompany  the  nerve  running  along  the  vertebral  artery],  and 
they  constitute  the  Nervus  accelerans  cordi*.  [Fig.  587  shows  the  accelerator 
fibres  passing  through  the  ganglion  stellatum  of  the  cat  to  join  the  cardiac  plexus.] 

[Accelerans  in  the  dog. — These  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord  as  medullated  fibres 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  nerves,  and  it  may  be  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth  nerves  as  well — pass  via  the  white  rami  communicantes  to  tile 
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inglion  and  ganglion  utel  latum— the  latter  is  the  first  t In .r;iii<- 
ice  forwards  through  the  mniihi§  or  ring  of  Vieussens  to  the 
Ulglion.  They  then  puss  along  Hie  nerves  arising  either  front 
al  ganglion  or  one  loop  of  the  annulns  of  Vieussens.  These 
■■merging  nerve-fibres  are  lioa-tnodullated,  and  ;is  the  augmentor  librea  are 
medulla  toil  before  they  enter  the  sympathetic  ganglia  it  is  evident  that  they 
become  non-medullated  in  these  ganglia  probably  by  ending  in  the  multipolar 
nerve-cells  of  these  ganglia,  si.  thiil  thi'j  emerging  fibres  may  lie  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous with    the  non-niedulhited   processes  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-cells.      They 


l-'i-^.  ."1-1;.-  Si-liuw'  "I  I  lie  .■■'in-'-  i.|'  llie  in-.'.'l.']:iiH  lil.n-.'i.  I',  p"ii- ;  MO.  mf4nlln  fililmi^Mta  ; 
< ',  spinal  co  I'd  ;  V,  inliiliilury  cento-  lei  lienil  :  j\,  aceeli'nms  centre;  V.Mi.,  vngll*  ;  SL, 
BUjierior,  II.,  interior  Iiivhi^ti]  :  SC,  sii|htiui',  IC,  interior  cnnliuc;  H.  licirt  ;  <_',  cerebral 
impulse :  S,  cervical  syni|ii)(lir.-tii-  ;  «,  n.  iic.iI.i.iii.  lil.i-rs,  Vi<f.  Mi.  — I.Wliae  plexus,  and 
ganglion  st^llaliini  of  thecal,  ii,  right,  L,  lcflxlj  ;  ],  vagus;  2'  cervical  sympathetic, 
anil  in  the  BiniiiliiH  of  Vii*iisseiis  ;  i.  ciiiiiiiLtiiiii-iilin^  linuii-hei  fmui  tie-  ini<lillc  cervical  gan- 
glion  mid  tlie  ffinglinu  Kiflliitiiui  ;  'J",   il iiHe  sYiii;>ittlu'li[-  ;   3,  recurrent  laryngeal ;  4, 

'lr|,Li'-.-',|-  in  I  ve  ;  :",.  iiii'l'll,'  iciui  .il  yuiiylimi  ;  ."'',  .'.nil  nuiliii'.ll  i"li  lu'Uvi'i'li  ."  .ili'l  llie  vagus  ; 
B,  ganglion  stellatiim  (1.1  llioracic  gaiigli'tli  i  :  7,  iiiinniniii'  :il  jn^'  l>iaucli>.-*  with  tliu  vagus  : 
6,  uerviis  acceleraiis  ;  8,  i',  8",  tools  ot  acuclcraus  ;  9,  branch  nf  the  ganglion  itaUafeun. 

remain  non-medullated  from  the  ganglion  to  the  heart.  In  this  respect  these  fibres 
differ  markedly  from  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus.  The  inhibitory  fibres  of 
the  vagus,  although  they  p;i-;s  through  ganglia,  remain  us  tine  medullatcd  fibres 
all  the  way  to  the  heart.] 

[Stimulation  of  the  aceelcrana  nerve  not  only  quickens  the  heart-beat  ami 
diminishes  the  diastole,  but  it  increases  ite  force,  hence  the  term  "augmentor" 
ipplied  to  it.  It  requires  a  pretty  strong  stimulus  to  excite  it,  and  if  the  stimula- 
tion be  kept  up,  the  augmentor  fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted  than  the  inhibitory 
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Mini'.-  nf  ilic  Vagus,  Prolonged  sti  munition  of  the  nerve  results  in  increased 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  ami  leads  to  a  period  of  diminished  energy  on  the  Mil 
of  the  heart,  the  latter  liccouiiug  exhausted.  TIiiifi  this  nerve  mny  I"'  regarded  us 
tin'  tatabolk  nerve  of  the  heart,  iu  Opposition  to  the  rogU,  which  is  the  anabolic 
nerre  ol  the  heart.] 

If  the  TBgi  of  jin  animal  he  divided,  stimulation  nf  the  meilulln  oblongata,  of  the 
lower  enil  of  the  iliviileil  eervienl  spinal  cord,  even  of  the.  lower  cervical  ganglion, 
•  ir  nf  tin-  u|i|M'i'  i]i ii-h;«]  ganglion  of  the  synipithotic  ('••'"',!■  "'dlnlum),  causes  accele- 
ration of  the  henrt-lH'iits  in  the  dog  ami  rabbit,  without  the  Mmd-pressur.-  iiihIfi- 
going  iinv  change  (CI.  Ikrnanl.  V.  Btuld,   Vi/mi). 

[Fig.  588  shows  the  effect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart-beat— nceelc  rati 011— by 
stimulation  0/  the  aeceleraiis  nerve  in  dog.  | 


Eflhri  brodoced  t 


licit*  i|iii--ki>r.      .Slim  itlntiuii  begun 


Tlie   lies 


I    II  sliinilblin^  111''  llli'ihlll  1  oblongata  lit    tin-    ii'['vi,;il    [ini'Lion    r>f    tliu    fijiintil    eonl,   tilt'    ram- 

motor  nerrt*  art-,  of  coarse,  Kiniiiltwiii sly  .M-il.il.      Tin;  onnsc-mi'tin.'  is  that  tin;  blood-vessels, 

supplied  liy  YBso-mnt'ii'  nerves  from  tlie  spot  which  is  stimulated,  contract,  nrut  the  blood- 
preasnrc  is  greatly  increased.  Again,  a  simple  increase  of  tlit'  blood -press  11  re  iiiit-liiaiis  tin- 
nation  of  the  heart ;  lids  c  v  |  >t- ti  ji  1  •■  ti  t  ihies  not  pruvu  directly  tin;  existence  of  accelerating  fibres 
lying  in  the  iiwht  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  II,  however,  tin-  a  plan  clinic  nerves  be  divided 
beforehand  (when,  as  they  supply  tlie  largest  vana-motor  area  in  the  body,  tile  result  of  their 
division  is  to  cause  a  great  fall  of  the  h|ood-pi  es«iire),  then  on  stimulating  the  above-named 
parts,  after  this  operation,  tin-  heart-bents  11  re  it  ill  incrcaned  in  number,  so  that  this  increase, 
cannot  be  due  to  tlie  lacreiiacd  blood- pressure.      Indirectly  it  may   be  shown,    by   dividing  or 

•  xlirp-iting  nil  tlie  nerves  of  tl .irdi.ii-  plexus,  or  at  least  all   the  nerves  going  to  the  heart, 

thnl  hlimiilatiiiii  »f  lite  nu'ilulli  ciUoiigiitn,  or  cervical  ]«rt  of  the  spina]  enni,  no  longer 
causes  an  increased  freipieiiey  of  the  heart's  action  to  the  same  eg  tent  as  before  division  of 
these  nerves.  The  slightly  increased  frequency  in  this  case  is  duo  to  the  increased  hlood- 
pressiire. 

The  accelerating  canto  Eg  certainly  not  continually  in  a  state of  took  excitement, 
:i-.  fcciinii  1  if  tin-  iii-L-i'lrruns  nerve  does  not  cause  slowing  of  the  action  nf  the  heurl ; 
the  same  is  true  of  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  of  the  cervical  spinal 
cord.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  splanchnic  nerves  must  lie  divided  beforehand,  bo 
avoid  the  Blowing  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  produced  by  the  great  full . if  the 
blood-pressure  consequent  upon  destruction  of  the  eonl,  otherwise  we  might  be  apt 
tn  iis'-ribe  tin-  result  to  the  action  nf  the  accelerating  centiv,  when  it  is  in  rmlitv 
due  to  the  diminished  1  ilood- pressure  (<7;/">i). 

Acconliiig  to  the  results  of  the  older  observers  (.■.  Bttotd  ami  otter*),  sunn' 
accelerating  fibres  run  in  the  (WiW  nj/iiijiat/irtu:  A  few  fibres  pass  through  the 
vagus  to  reach  the  heart  (S  352,  7),  and  when  they  are  stimulated,  either  the  heart- 
beat is  accelerated  or  the  cardiac itoaetione  strengthened  [HrittenJtam  and  Loin'/), 

or  the  latter  alone  occurs  (Paie/ow),  The  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  lose  their 
excitability  more  readily  than  the  accelerating  fibres,  but  the  vagus  fibres,  are  more 
excitable  than  those  of  the  aceclerans. 

Tarc.hanoff  has  described  so 
and  while  at  rest,  the  respir 
their  pulse-boats. 


■it  rare  cases  of  individuals  who,  by  1  merely  rn!unliirii  <§•> 
•    11  .'untitling    iniiill'ccteil,  could  nearly  double-  the  itimiln'i' 
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Modifying  Conditions.— When  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nervus  accelerans  is  stimulated,  a 
considerable  time  elapses  before  the  effect  upon  the  frequency  of  the  heart  takes  place,  i.e.,  it 
has  a  long  latent  period.  Further,  the  acceleration  tuiu  produced  disappears  gradually.  If 
the  vagus  and  accelerans  fibres  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  only  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
vagus  is  manifested.  If,  while  the  accelerans  is  being  stimulHted,  the  vagus  be  suddenly  excited, 
there  is  a  prompt  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  heart- beats  ;  and  if  the  stimulation  of  the 
vagus  is  stopped,  the  accelerating  effect  of  the  accelerans  is  again  rapidly  manifested  (C.  Ludwiy 
with  Schmiedcbery,  Bowditch,  Baxt).  According  to  the  experiments  of  Strieker  and  Wagner 
on  dogs,  with  both  vagi  divided,  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  heart-beats  occurred 
when  both  accelerantes  were  divided.  This  would  indicate  a  tonic  innervation  of  the  latter 
nerves. 

[Accelerans  in  the  Frog. — Gaskell  showed  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
in  the  frog  might  produce  two  opposing  effects  :  the  one  of  the  nature  of  inhibition, 
the  other  of  augmentation.  The  augmentor  fibres  in  the  frog  leave  the  cord  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  third  spinal  nerve,  and  by  the  ramus  communicans  of  this 
nerve  they  pass  into  the  third  sympathetic  ganglion,  they  run  up  through  the 
second  ganglion,  and  thence  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  first  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  i.e.,  the  ganglion  connected  with  the  first  spinal  nerve.  They  then 
run  up  the  short  sympathetic  nerve,  enter  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus, 
pass  through  it  and  emerge,  and  are  distributed  with  the  vagus  fibres,  emerging  from 
the  ganglion  trunci  vagi.  In  the  crocodile,  the  accelerans  fibres  leave  the  sympa- 
thetic chain  at  the  large  ganglion  corresponding  to  the  ganglion  stellatum  of  the  dog, 
and  run  along  the  vertebral  artery  up  to  the  superior  vena  cava,  and,  after  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  vagus,  pass  to  the  heart.  "  Stimulation  of  these  fibres 
increases  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  rhythm,  and  augments  the  force  of  auricular  con- 
tractions ;  while  stimulation  of  the  vagus  slows  the  rhythm,  and  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  auricular  contractions."  The  strength  of  the  ventricular  contraction, 
both  in  the  tortoise  and  crocodile,  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  stimulation  of 
the  vagus,  and  probably  also  it  is  unaffected  by  the  sympathetic.  The  so-called 
vagus  of  the  frog,  in  reality,  consists  of  pure  vagus  fibres  and  sympathetic  fibres, 
and  is  in  fact  a  v  ago-sympathetic.  Gaskell  finds  that  stimulation  of the  sympathetic, 
before  it  joins  the  combined  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  produces  purely 
augmentor  or  accelerating  effects ;  while  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  before  it  enters 
the  ganglion,  produces  purely  inhibitory  effects.  The  two  sets  of  fibres  are  quite 
distinct,  so  that  in  the  frog  the  sympathetic  is  a  purely  augmentor  (accelerator), 
and  the  vagus  a  purely  inhibitory  nerve.  Acceleration  is  merely  one  of  the  effects 
produced  by  stimulation  of  these  nerves ;  hence,  Gaskell  suggests  that  they  ought 
to  be  called  "  augmentor,"  or  simply  cardiac  sympathetic  nerves.  The  augmentor 
fibres  are  non-medullated  in  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  while  the  inhibitory  fibres 
are  medullated.] 

[In  his  more  recent  researches  Gaskell  asserts  that  vagus  stimulation  produces 
first  an  inhibitory  or  depressing  effect,  but  that  it  ultimately  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  the  heart  as  regards  force,  rate,  or  regularity — one  or  all  of  these.  He 
regards  it  as  a  true  anabolic  nerve  (§  342,  d).] 

871.  VASO-MOTOR  CENTRE  AND  VASO-MOTOR  NERVES.— Vaso-motor 
Centre. — The  chief  dominating  or  general  centre,  which  supplies  all  the  non- 
striped  muscles  of  the  arterial  system  with  motor  nerves  (vaso-motor,  vaso-con- 
strictor,  vaso-hypertonic  nerves),  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  a  spot  which 
contains  many  ganglionic  cells  (Ludwig  and  Thiry).  Those  nerves  which  pass  to 
the  blood-vessels  are  known  as  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  centre  (which  is  3 
millimetres  long  and  1^  millimetre  broad  in  the  rabbit)  reaches  from  the  region  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  within  4  to  5  mm.  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius.  Each  half  of  the  body  has  its  own  centre,  placed  2  A  milli- 
metres from  the  middle  line  on  its  own  side,  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
which  represents  the  upward  continuation  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
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according  to  Ludwig,  Owsjannikow,  and  Dittmar,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  superior 
olives.  Stimulation  of  this  central  area  causes  contraction  of  all  the  arteries,  and, 
in  consequence,  there  is  great  ijicrease  of  the  arterial  blood-pressure,  resulting  in 
swelling  of  the  veins  arid  heart.  Paralysis  of  this  centre  causes  relaxation  and 
dilatation  of  all  the  arteries,  and  consequently  there  is  an  enormous  fall  of  the 
blood  -pressure.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  moderate  tonic  excitement  (§  366).  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  centres,  the  vaso-motor  centre  may  be  excited  directly  and  reflexly. 

[Position — How  ascertained — As  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  a  sensory 
nerve,  e.g.,  the  sciatic,  in  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  curare,  causes  a  rise  in 
the  blood-pressure,  even  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre 
is  not  in  the  cerebrum  itself.  For  the  effect  of  chloral,  under  the  same  conditions, 
see  p.  833.  By  making  a  series  of  sections  of  the  brain  from  above  downwards, 
it  is  found  that  this  reflex  effect  is  not  affected  until  a  short  distance  above  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  reached.  If  more  and  more  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be 
removed  from  above  downwards,  then  the  reflex  rise  of  the  blood -pressure  becomes 
less  and  less,  until,  when  the  section  is  made  4  to  5  mm.  above  the  calamus 
scriptorius,  the  reflex  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  ceases  altogether.  This  is  taken 
to  be  the  lower  limit  of  the  f/eneral  vaso-motor  centre.  The  bilateral  centre  corre- 
sponds to  some  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  described  by  Clarke  as  the  anterolateral 
nucleus.] 

I.  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — The  amount  and  quality  of  the 
gases  contained  in  the  blood  flowing  through  the  medulla  are  of  primary 
importance.  In  the  condition  of  apnoea  (§  368,  1),  the  centre  seems  to  be  very 
slightly  excited,  as  the  blood-pressure  undergoes  a  considerable  decrease.  When 
the  mixture  of  blood-gases  is  such  as  exists  under  normal  circumstances,  the  centre 
is  in  a  state  of  moderate  excitement,  and  running  parallel  with  the  respiratory 
movements  are  variations  in  the  excitement  of  the  centre  (Traube-Hering  curves — 
§  85),  these  variations  being  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.  When 
the  blood  is  highly  venous,  produced  either  by  asphyxia  or  by  the  inspiration  of 
air  containing  a  large  amount  of  CO.^  the  centre  is  strongly  excited,  so  that  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body  contract,  while  the  venous  system  and  the  heart  become  dis- 
tended with  blood  ( Thiry).  At  the  same  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  in- 
creased (IIeulenhai?i).  The  same  result  is  produced  by  ligature  of  both  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries,  thus  causing  sudden  anaemia  of  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
and,  no  doubt,  also  by  the  sudden  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  venous  hypersemia. 

Emptiness  of  the  Arteries  after  Death. — The  venosity  of  the  blood  which  occurs  after  death 
always  produces  an  energetic  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
arteries  are  firmly  contracted.  The  blood  is  thereby  forced  towards  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
and  thus  is  explained  the  "emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  death." 

Effect  on  Haemorrhage. — Blood  flows  much  more  freely  from  large  wounds,  when  the  vaso- 
motor centre  is  intact,  than  if  it  be  destroyed  (frog).  As  psychical  excitement  undoubtedly  in- 
fluences the  vaso-motor  centre,  we  may  thus  explain  the  influence  of  psychical  excitement 
(speaking,  &c.)  iif*>n  the  cessation  of  hemorrhage.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  severe,  stimulation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  due  to  the  anaemia,  may  ultimately  cause  constriction  of  the  small 
arteries,  and  thus  arrest  the  bleeding.  Thus,  surgeons  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
dangerous  haemorrhage  is  often  arrested  as  soon  as  unconsciousness,  due  to  cerebral  anaemia, 
occurs.  If  the  heart  be  ligatured  in  a  frog,  all  the  blood  is  ultimately  forced  into  the  veins, 
and  this  result  is  also  due  to  the  anaemic  stimulation  of  the  oblongata  (Gollz).  In  mammals, 
when  the  heart  is  ligatured,  the  equilibration  of  the  blood -pressure  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  systems  takes  place  more  slowly  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  destroyed  than  when  it 
is  intact  (v.  Bczold%  Gscheidl&n). 

[Effect  of  Destruction  of  the  Vaso-motor  Centre. — If  two  frogs  be  pithed  and  their  hearts  ex- 
posed, and  both  be  sus|>ended,  then  the  hearts  of  both  will  be  found  to  beat  rhythmically  and 
nil  with  blond.  Destroy  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  of  one  of  them,  then  imme- 
diately in  thin  case,  the  heart,  although  continuing  to  beat  with  an  altered  rhythm,  ceases  to  be 
filled  *  ith  blood ;  it  appears  collapsed,  pale,  and  bloodless.  There  is  a  great  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  abdominal  organs  and  veins,  and  it  is  not  returned  to  the  heart,  so  that  the 
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arteries  arc  empty.  This  experiment  of  (Joltz  is  held  to  show  the  existence  of  venous  tonus 
depending  on  a  cerebrospinal  centre.  If  a  limb  of  this  frog  be  amputated,  there  is  little  or  no 
haemorrhage,  while  in  the  other  frog  the  hremorrhnge  is  severe.  The  bearing  of  this  experi- 
ment on  conditions  of  "  shock  "  is  evident.] 

Action  of  Poisons. — Strychnin  stimulates  the  centre  directly,  even  in  curarised  dogs,  and  so 
do  nicotin  and  Calabar  bestn. 

Direct  Electrical  Stimulation. — On  stimulating  the  centre  directly  in  animals,  it  is  found  that 
single  induction  shocks  only  become  effective  when  they  succeed  each  other  at  the  rate  of  2  to 
3  shocks  per  second.  Thus  there  is  a  "summation"  of  the  single  shocks.  The  maximum 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  as  expressed  by  the  maximum  blood-pressure,  is  reached  when  10  to 
12  strong,  or  20  to  25  moderately  strong,  shocks  per  second  are  applied  (Kroncckcr  and 
Nicolaides). 

Course  of  the  Vaso-motor  Nerves. — From  the  vaso-motor  centre  fibres  proceed 
directly  through  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  to  their  area  of  distribution ;  through 
the  trigeminus  partly  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  (§  347,  I.,  2),  through  the  lingual 
and  hypoglossal  to  the  tongue  (§  347,  III.,  4),  through  the  vagus  to  a  limited 
extent  to  the  lungs  (frog)  (§  352,  8,  2),  [the  vaso-motor  fibres  pass  to  the  lungs 
from  the  anterior  roots  of  the  2nd  to  the  7  th  upper  dorsal  nerves  in  the  dog 
(§  356)1,  and  to  the  intestines  vid  the  splanchnics  (§  352,  11). 

All  the  other  vaso-motor  nerves  descend  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  (§  364,  9) ;  hence,  stimulation  of  the  lower  cut  end  of  the  spinal  cord  causes 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the  point  of  section 
(Pfliiger).  In  their  course  through  the  cord  these  fibres  form  connections  with 
the  subordinate  vaso-motor  centre*  in  tlie  grey  matter  of  tfie  cord  (§  362,  7),  and 
then  leave  the  cord  either  directly  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
to  their  areas  of  distribution,  or  pass  through  the  rami  conimunicantes  into  the 
sympathetic,  and  from  them  reach  the  blood-vessels  to  which  thev  are  distributed 
(§  356)  [see  Kg.  530]. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  these  nerves  in  the  region  of  the  head : — 
The  cervical  portion  of  the  sym/xithetic  supplies  the  great  majority  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  head  (see  Sympathetic,  §  356,  A,  3).  In  some  animals,  the  great 
auricular  nerve  supplies  a  few  vaso-motor  fibres  to  its  own  area  of  distribution 
(Schify  Loven,  Moreau).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  upper  extremities  pass 
through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  middle  dorsal  nerves  into  the  thoracic  sympa- 
thetic, and  upwards  to  the  1st  thoracic  ganglion,  and  from  thence  through  the 
rami  conimunicantes  to  the  brachial  plexus  (Schiff,  Cyon).  The  skin  of  the  trunk 
receives  its  vaso-motor  nerves  through  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  The  vaso- 
motor nerves  to  the  lower  extremities  pass  through  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  plexuses  into  the  sympathetic,  and  from  thence  to  the  lower  limbs  (Pfliiger, 
Schifi,  CI.  Bernard).  The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  dorsal  spinal  cord  tlirough 
the  1st  thoracic  ganglion  (Brawn-Sequard,  Fick  and  Badoud,  Lichtheim).  [In  the 
dog  fibres  come  through  the  2nd  to  the  7th  dorsal  nerves.]  It  is  said  that  in  the 
frog  the  vasomotor  nerves  to  the  lungs  pass  by  the  vagus  (Coureur).  The 
splanchnic  is  the  greatest  vaso-motor  nerve  in  the  lx>dy,  and  supplies  the  abdominal 
viscera  (§  356,  B — r.  Bezold,  Ludivig  and  Cyon).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
liver  (55  173,  6),  kidney  (S  276),  and  spleen  (§  103)  have  been  referred  to  already. 
According  to  Strieker,  most  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  leave  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  5th  cervical  and  the  1st  dorsal  vertebra*.  [Gaskell  finds  that  in  the  dog 
(fig.  439)  they  begin  to  leave  the  cord  at  the  2nd  dorsal  nerve  (§  366),  and  the 
great  outflow  of  vaso-motor  nerves  is  between  the  2nd  dorsal  and  the  2nd  lumbar 
nerves  in  the  dog.] 

As  a  general  rule,  the  blood-vessels  for  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  are 
innervated  from  those  nerves  which  give  other  fibres  (e.^.,  sensory)  to  those  regions. 
The  different  vascular  areas  behave  differently  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  most  powerful  vaso-motor  nerves  are  those 
that  act  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  peripheral  parts,  e.g.,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  and 
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oars ;  while  those  that  act  upon  centra)  parte  "'''in  to  in*  tan  aotSve  (LtteateMete), 

>■.;/.,  <<ii  tin;  pulmonic  -.'ii't'iilntioii  (S  >•*). 

II.  Refles  Stimulation  of  the  Centre.— Thaw  are  films  contained  in  the 
different  afferent  nerves,  whoM  stimulation  afreets  tin'  nan-motor  centre.  There 
;ii'-  ii'-nv-libres  «-hrjsc  -liiiiuLiliim  r.,cit,i*  tlie  vuso-inotor  centre,  thus  causing  a 
stronger  contraction  of  the  arteries,  ami  consequently  an  increase  of  the  arterial 

bl 1-pivssure.     These  an;  called  "'pressor"   fibres.     Conversely,  there  are  other 

fibres   whose   stimulation    relloxlv   diminishes   tl xr  liability   i>f   the    vnso-niutor 

centre.     These  act  as  reflex  inhibitory  nerves  OB  the  centre,  ami  are  known  as 
"depressor"  fibres. 

Pressor,  or  excito-vaso-motor  nerves,  have  already  Iwen  referred  to  in  connection 
uiili  tie-  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  {§  352,  12,  a),  in  the  trigeminus, 
which,  when  stimulated  directly  ($  347),  causes  a  pressor  action,  as  well  an  when 
.-stimulating  vapours  are  blown  into  the  nostrils  {Bering  awl  Krnt Whmer).     [The 


Big.  589. 

Fig.  58&.  — Kll"t'L-t  i. ii  the  ljluai].jii'«s»ut'i!  iii  I'iii.iliJ,  |  n-i>.  Iiil-i  il  l>v  atiiimlutioii  of  the  cent  ml  end 

of  the  sciatic  ucrvu  in  tlie  ia  libit,     Stimulation  U'^aii  at  S. 

rise  i if  the  blood-pressure  in  this  ease,  howi'ver,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  ill  tlie 
character  of  the  heart's  heat  and  in  the  respirations.  Rutherford  has  shown  that 
in  tlie  rabbit  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  ether,  amvl  nitrite,  acetic  acid,  or  arninonia 
held  before  the  nose  of  a  rabbit  greatly  retards  or  even  arrests  the  heart's  action, 
and  the  same  in  true  if  the  nostrils  be  closed  by  the  hand.  This  arrest  does  not 
occur  if  the  trai-beu  he  opened,  tun!  Hut  her  ford  regards  the  result  as  due  nut  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigeminus,  hut  to  the  stair  of  t/tf.  hlmnl 
acting  tin  the  curd io-inbi bit* irv  nerve  apimratus.]  Huliertand  Roevcr  found  pressor 
fibres  in  the  cervical  sympathetic;  S.  Mayer  and  Pribram  fotnd  tbat  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  stomach,  especially  of  its  serosa,  caused  pressor  effects  ($  352, 
12,  c].  According  to  Lovcn,  the  first  effect  of  stimulating  every  sensory  nerve  ia  a 
pressor  action. 

[If  a  dog  he  poisoned  with  curare,  mid  the  itulral  end  of  one  sciatic  nerve  be 
stimulated,  there  is  a  great  mid  steady  rise  nf  the  blood-pressure,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  blood  -vessels,  and  at  tlie  same  time  there  is  no 
change  in  tlie  bout-beat  (fig.  589).  If,  however,  the  animal  lie  poisoned  with 
chloral,  there  is  a  fall  of  the  blood-prcssuro  resembling  it  depressor  effect.] 

[The  effect  of  the  raso-motor  nerves  on  the  blood-vessels,  and  consequently  on 
the  blood-pressure,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment  In  a  curarised 
dog  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  and  a  blood-pressure  taken  by  means  of  the 
kymograph.  Fig.  590,  1,  gives  the  tracing  obtained,  which  may  be  taken  its 
normal.  The  spinal  cord  is  then  divided  transversely  at  the  level  of  the  atlas, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  sudden  fall  uf  the  blood- pressure  (fig.  590,  2),  equal 
to  5  cm.  of  Hg.  This  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries  previously  kept  in  a 
state  of  tonus  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  latter  an;  now  divided,  the  blood- 
vessels dilate,  and  therefore  the  blood -pressure  falls.     At  the  same  time  the  tein- 
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>erature  of  superficial   parts  rises,  localise  they  contain  mole  blood.      Suppose  the 

Teripherol  end  of  the  divided  cord  to  be  faradised,  besides  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  generally,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  stimulated ;  there  in 
consequent  commotion,  especially  o£  the  small  arteries,   resulting  in  a  rise  of  the 

dotHi-pressure  (tig.  iy'M,  3),  mid  a  fall  of  tem  peril  lure  in  the  superficial  parts.  This 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure   hikes  place  gradually,  and  rerouina  at  n  certain   level 

[equal  in  thin  experiment  to  9  cm.  HyJ.  At  4  the  stimulation  ceases,  and  after  a 
short  period  the  pressure  falls  (fig.  590,  5),  and  continues  to  fall  until  it  is  lower 
at  the  outset  of  the  experiment  (rig.  590,  1) 

Fig.  SBO. 
1,  Normal  blood -press  arc  tracing  in  a  dog.      2,  Fall  of  tli-f  blood- pressure  after  section  of  the 
bulb.      3,    (  +  ),    bndu    .-timnhtion    of    the    peripheral    end   of    the  divided   cord. 
5,  Return  anrl  subsequent  fail  of  the  Wood -pressure  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation. 

0.    Neumann  found  that  weak,  electrical    stimulati'Hi  of  tin'  skin  c.-iused  at.  first  contraction 
of  iho  blood-i. Wicls,  ''sjieciullj-  of  the  uir»eu  trry,  hiugs,  and  the  web,  with  simultaneous  exeite- 
incut  of  the  cardiac  ueticity  and  accelcijitinn  of  tlie  emulation  (frogi.    Strong  stimuli,  however, 
had  an  opposite  elfect,  i.r.,  :i  depressor  i- liter,  with  simultaneous  decrease  of  the  cardiac  activity. 
Griitzner  and  Heidcnliaiu  fi"ind  (lint  contact  with  the  akin  caused  a  pressor  elfect,  while  paiu- 
ful   impressions  produced  no  elfect.      The  application   of  heat  and  colli  to  the  skin  produces 
reliexly  a  change  in  the  lumen  of  the  blood -vissc Is  ami  in  the  cardiac  nctivit.v  llliittriit,   H'inln- 
ute).       Pinching  the  skin   causes  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  rabbit 
(Heiillllcr),  and  the  same  result  was  produced  by  a  warm   hilli,  while  cohl  dilated  the  vessels. 
Tlu-w  results  are  due  partly  to  pressor  and  partly  to  doprcsH'u-  effects,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  btooil-yessols  is  the  iiiert-ii.-i'd  blood-prcssuro  duo  to  the  cold  const  riding  tin 
cntaneons  vessels.      Heat,  of  course,  has  the   opposite  effect.      In  man,   most  stimuli  a|i|died  ti 
sensory  nerves,  produce  mi  effect  :-  treble  eiiliiiieims  stimuli,  tickling  (even  unpleasant  odours, 
hitler  or  acid  tastes,  optical  and  acoustic  stimuli':  at  the  |i,irt  where  they  are  applied,  causa  a  Tal 
of  the  cutaneous  tcuipcMture,  and  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  corresponding  limb,  some- 
times increase  of  the  gene  rut  li]< mil- pressure  ami  change  of  the  heart-beat.      The  opposite  effects 
are  produced  hv  painful  stiuiulition.  flic  ncl  ion  of  heat  .and  even   by  pleasant  odours  and  sweet 
tastes).      The  former   cause    simultaneously   dilntali"u    of   tlie    coiclua]    vessels   and    increast. 
the  vascular  contents  of   the  skull,— the    latter   cause    tho  opposite   results  {Istemnnaic  anil 
Titnhanofi). 

Depressor  fibres,  i.e.,  fibres  whose  stimulation  diminishes  the  activity  of  tin 
vase-motor  centre,  are  present  in  many  nerves.     They  are  specially  numerous  in 
the  superior  cardiac  brand)  of  the  vagus,  which  is  known  as  the  depressor  nerve 
(«j  352,  6).      [When  the  eeutral  end    of  the  depressor  nerve  is  stimulated  in  tlie 
rabbit,  after  n  rather  long  latent  period  there  is  a  steady  fall  of  the  blood-  press  lire 
This  is  due  to  the  afferent  impulses   [MMlring  up  the  depressor  nerve  and  through 
the  vagus  to  tho  vasn-niotor  centre  in  the  bulb.     The  vaso- motor  action  of  the 
bulb  is  thereby  diminished,  so  Unit  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  especially 
of  the  splanchnic  area  of  blood-vessels  in  the  abdomen,  and  this  great  dilatation  o: 
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blood-vessels  in  the  abdomen  is  consequently  followed  by  a  steady  and  marked 
fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (fig.  591).] 

The  trunk  of  the  vagus  below  the  origin  of  the  depressor  also  contains  other 
depressor  fibres  (v.  Bezold),  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  fibres  (dog).  The  latter  also 
act  as  depressors,  during  strong  expiratory  efforts  (g  74).  Moreover,  Hering  found 
that  inflating  the  lungs  (to  50  mm.  Hg  pressure)  caused  a  fall  of  the  blood- pressure 
(and  also  accelerated  the  heart-beats — §  369,  II).  Stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  sensory  nerves,  especially  when  it  is  intense  and  long  continued,  causes  dilata- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  area  supplied  by  them  (Loven).  According  to 
Latechenberger  and  Deahna,  all  sensory  nerves  contain  both  pressor  and  depressor 

[If  a  rabbit  be  poisoned  with  curare,  and  the  central  end  of  the  great  auricular 
nerve  be  stimulated,  there  is  a  double  effect — one  local  and  the  other  general ;  the 
blood-vessels  throughout  the  body,  but  cs[>ecially  in  the  splanchnic  area,  contract, 


Fall  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  rabbit  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  depressor 

nerve  {Stirling). 

so  that  there  is  a  general  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  while  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
ear  are  dilated.  If  the  central  end  of  the  tibial  nerve  be  stimulated,  there  is  a  rise 
of  the  general  blood -pressure,  but  a  local  dilatation  of  the  sapbena  artery  in  the 
limb  of  that  side  (Lvwn).  Again,  the  temperature  of  one  hand  and  the  condition 
of  its  blood-vessels  influence  that  of  the  other.  If  one  hand  be  dipped  in  cold 
water,  the  temperature  of  the  other  hand  falls.  Thus,  pressor  and  depressor  effects 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  nerve.  The  vaso-motor  centre,  therefore,  primarily 
regulates  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  through  them  it  obtains  its 
importance  by  regulating  and  controlling  the  blood-supply  according  to  the  needs 
of  an  organ.] 

The  central  artery  of  a  rabbit's  ear  contracts  regularly  and  rhythmically  3  to  5  times  per 
minute.  Schiff  observed  that  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  caused  a  dilatation  of  the  artery, 
which  waa  preceded  by  a  slight  temporary  constriction. 

Depressor  effects  are  produced  in  the  area  of  an  artery  on  which  direct  pressure  is  made,  as 
occurs,  for  example,  when  the  gphygmogniiih  is  applied  for  a  long  time — the  pulse-curves 
become  larger,  and  there  are  signs  of  diminished  arterial  tension  (g  75). 

Rhythmical  Contraction  of  Arteries. — In  the  intact  body  slow  alternating 
contraction  and  dilatation,  without  a  uniform  rhythm,  have  been  observed  in  the 
arteries  of  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  the  membrane  of  a  bat's  wing,  and  the  web  of  a 
frog's  foot.  This  arrangement,  observed  by  Schiff,  supplies  more  or  less  blood  to 
the  parts,  according  to  the  action  of  external  conditions.  It  has  been  called  a 
"  periodic  regulatory  vascular  movement."  This  movement  may  be  useful  when 
a  vessel  is  occluded,  as  after  ligature,  and  may  help  to  establish  more  rapidly  the 
collateral  circulation.  Stefani  has  shown  that  this  occurs  with  more  difficulty 
after  section  of  the  nerves. 

Direct,  local  applications  may  influence  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels ;  cold  and 
moderate  electrical  stimuli  cause  contraction ;  while,  conversely,  heat  and  strong 
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mechanical  or  electrical  stimuli  cause  dilatation,  although  with  the  last  two  there 

is  usually  a  preliminary  constriction. 

Drags. — Almost  all  the  digitalis  group  of  substances  cause  constriction;  quinine  and 
salicin  constrict  the  splenic  vessels.  The  other  febrifuges  dilate  the  vessels  ( Thomson). 
See  p.  110. 

Effect  on  Temperature. — The  vaso-motor  nerves  influence  the  temperature,  not 
only  of  individual  parts,  but  of  the  whole  body. 

1.  Local  Effects. — Section  of  a  peripheral  vaso-motor  nerve,  e.g.,  the  cervical 

sympathetic,  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  parts  supplied 

by  it  (such  as  the  ear  of  the  rabbit),  the  intra-arterial  pressure  dilating  the  paralysed 

walls  of  the  vessels.     Much   arterial  blood,  therefore,  passes  into   and   causes 

congestion  and  redness  of  the  parts,  or  hyperemia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 

temperature  is  increased.     There  is  also  increased  transudation  through  the  dilated 

capillaries  within  the  dilated  areas ;  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  of  course 

diminished,  and  the  blood-pressure  increased.     The  pulse  is  also  felt  more  easily, 

because  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated.     Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  blood-stream,  the 

blood  may  flow  from  the  veins  almost  arterial  (bright  red)  in  its  characters,  and  the 

pulse  may  even  be  propagated  into  the  veins,  so  that  the  blood  spouts  from  them 

(CI.  Bernard).     Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  vaso-motor  nerve  causes 

the    opj)osite   results — pallor,  owing   to   contraction  of  the   vessels,  diminished 

transudation,  and  fall  of  the  temperature  on  the  surface.     The  smaller  arteries 

may  contract  so  much  that  their  lumen  is  almost  obliterated.     Continued  stimulation 

ultimately  exhausts  the  nerve,  and  causes  at  the  same  time  the  phenomena  of 

paralysis  of  the  vascular  wall. 

Secondary  results. — The  immediate  results  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  lead  to 
other  effects  ;  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  must  lead  to  congestion  of  the 
blood  in  the  part  ;  the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  so  that  the  parts  in  contact  witn  the  air  cool 
more  easily,  and  hence  the  first  stage  of  increase  of  the  temperature  may  be  followed  by  a  fall 
of  the  temperature.  The  ear  of  a  rabbit  with  the  sympathetic  divided,  after  several  weeks 
becomes  cooler  than  the  ear  on  the  sound  one.  If  in  man  the  motor  muscular  nerves,  as  well 
as  the  vaso-motor  fibres,  are  paralysed,  then  the  paralysed  limb  becomes  cooler,  because  the 
paralysed  muscles  no  longer  contract  to  aid  in  the  production  of  heat  (§  338),  and  also  because 
the  dilatation  of  the  muscular  arteries,  which  accompanies  a  muscular  contraction,  is  absent. 
Should  atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles  set  in,  the  blood-vessels  also  become  smaller.  Hence, 
paralysed  limbs  in  man  generally  become  cooler  as  time  goes  on.  The  primary  effect,  however, 
in  a  limb,  e.g.,  after  section  of  the  sciatic  or  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  is  an  increase  of  the 
temperature. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a  large  area  of  the  skin  be 
paralysed,  e.g.,  the  lower  half  of  the  body  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  then  so 
much  heat  is  given  off  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  that  either  the  warming  of  the 
skin  lasts  for  a  very  short  time  and  to  a  slight  degree,  or  there  may  be  cooling 
at  once.  Some  observers  (Tschetschichin,  Naunyn,  Quincke)  have  recorded  a  rise 
of  the  temperature  after  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  but  Riegel  did  not 
observe  this  increase. 

2.  Effect  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. — Stimulation  or  paralysis  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a  small  area  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  general 
temperature  of  the  body.  If,  however,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a  considerable  area 
of  the  skin  be  suddenly  paralysed,  then  the  temperature  of  the  entire  body  falls, 
because  more  heat  is  given  off  from  the  dilated  vessels  than  under  normal  circum- 
stances. This  occurs  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  high  up  in  the  neck.  The 
inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of  amyl  nitrite,  which  dilates  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin,  causes  a  fall  of  the  temperature  (Sassetzki  and  Manassein).  Conversely, 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a  large  area  increases  the  temperature, 
because  the  constricted  vessels  give  off  less  heat  The  temperature  in  fever  may 
be  partly  explained  in  this  way  (§  220,  4). 

The  activity  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  the  number  and  energy  of  the  cardiac  con- 
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tractions,  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  When  a  large 
vaso-motor  area  is  paralysed,  the  blood-channels  are  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  docs 
not  flow  to  the  heart  at  the  usual  rate  and  in  the  usual  amount,  as  the  pressure  is 
considerably  diminished.  Hence,  the  heart  executes  extremely  small  and  feeble 
contractions.  Strieker  observed  that  the  heart  of  a  dog  ceased  to  beat  on  extirpat- 
ing the  spinal  cord  from  the  1st  cervical  to  the  8th  dorsal  vertebra.  Conversely, 
we  know  that  stimulation  of  a  large  vaso-motor  area,  by  constricting  the  blood- 
vessels, raises  the  arterial  blood-pressure  considerably.  As  the  arterial  pressure 
affects  the  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle,  it  may  act  as  a  mechanical  stimulus 
to  the  cardiac  wall,  and  increase  the  cardiac  contractions  both  in  number  and 
strength.     Hence,  the  circulation  is  accelerated  (lleidenhain,  Slavjansky). 

Splanchnic  Area. — By  far  the  largest  vasomotor  area  in  the  body  is  that  con- 
trolled by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  they  supply  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen 
(§  161) ;  hence,  stimulation  of  their  peripheral  ends  is  followed  by  a  great  rise  of 
the  blood-pressure.  When  they  are  divided,  there  is  such  a  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure  that  other  parts  of  the  body  become  more  or  less  anaemic,  and  the  animal 
may  even  die  from  "being  bled  into  its  own  belly,"  i.e.,  from  what  has  been 
called  "intravascular  haemorrhage."  Animals  whose  portal  vein  is  ligatured  die 
for  the  same  reason  (C.  Ludwig  and  Thiry)  [see  §  87].  The  capacity  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  depending  as  it  does  in  part  upon  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  influences  the  body-weight.  Stimulation  of  certain  vascular  areas  may 
cause  the  rapid  excretion  of  water,  and  we  may  thus  account  in  part  for  the 
diminution  of  the  body-weight  which  has  been  sometimes  observed  after  an 
epileptic  attack  terminating  with  polyuria. 

Trophic  Disturbances  sometimes  occur  after  affections  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (§  343,11.,  c) 
Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  not  only  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  local 
incrense  of  the  blood -pressure,  but  it  may  also  cause  increased  transudation  through  the  capil- 
laries [§  203].  When  the  active  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  abolished,  the  blood-stream  at 
the  same  time  becomes  slower,  and  in  some  cases  the  skin  becomes  livid,  owing  to  the  venous 
congestion.  There  is  a  diminution  of  the  normal  transpiration,  and  the  epidermis  may  be  dry 
and  peel  off  in  scales.  The  growth  of  the  hair  and  nans  may  be  affected  by  the  congestion  of 
blood,  and  other  tissues  may  also  suffer. 

Vaso-motor  Centres  in  the  Spinal  Cord  —  Besides  the  dominating  centre 
in  the. medulla  oblongata,  the  blood-vessels  are  acted  upon  by  local  or  subordinate 
vaso-motor  centres  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing observations  : — If  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  be  divided,  then  all  the  blood- 
vessels supplied  by  vasomotor  nerves  below  the  point  of  section  are  paralysed  as 
the  vaso-motor  fibres  proceed  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  If  the  animal  lives, 
the  blood-vessels  regain  their  tone  and  their  former  calibre,  while  the  rhythmical 
movements  of  their  muscular  walls  are  ascribed  to  the  subordinate  centres  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (Lister,  Goltz — §  362,  7). 

The  subordinate  spinal  centres  may,  further,  be  stimulated  directly  by  dyspnoeic  blood,  and 
also  reflexly,  in  the  rabbit  and  frog  ( Ustiniowitsch).  After  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  arteries  of  the  frog's  web  still  contract  reflexly  when  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  hind  leg  are 
stimulated  (Putnam,  Niissbaumy  Vulpian).  In  the  dog,  opposite  the  3rd  to  6th  dorsal  nerve  is 
a  spinal  vaso-motor  centre  (origin  of  the  splanchnic),  which  can  be  excited  reflexly  (Smirnow), 
and  there  is  a  similar  oue  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (Vutyian). 

If  the  lower  divided  part  of  the  cord  be  crushed,  the  blood-vessels  again  dilate, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  sul>ordinate  centres.  In  animals  which  survive 
this  operation,  the  vessels  of  the  paralysed  parts  gradually  recover  their  normal 
diameter  and  rhythmical  movements.  This  effect  is  ascribed  to  ganglia,  which  arc 
supposed  to  exist  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  [It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
existence  of  these  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms  has  not  been  proved.]  These 
ganglia  [or  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms]  might  be  compared  to  the  ganglia  of 
the  heart,  and  seem  by  themselves  capable  of  sustaining  the  movements  of  the 
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vascular  wall.  Even  the  blood-vessels  of  an  excised  kidney  exhibit  periodic  varia- 
tions of  their  calibre  (C.  Ludxoig  ami  Mosso).  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  contract  as  soon  as  the  blood  becomes  highly  venous. 
Hence,  the  blood-vessels  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  venous  than  of 
arterial  blood  (C.  Ludwig).  Nevertheless,  the  blood-vessels,  although  they  recover 
part  of  their  tone  and  mobility,  never  do  so  completely. 

The  effects  of  direct  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  stimuli  on  blood-vessels  may  be  due 
to  their  action  on  these  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms.  The  arteries  may  contract  so  much 
as  almost  to  disappear,  but  sometimes  dilatation  follows  the  primary  stimulus. 

Lewaschew  found  that  limbs,  in  which  the  vaso-motor  fibres  had  undergone  degeneration, 
reacted  like  intact  limbs  to  variations  of  temperature  ;  heat  relaxed  the  vessels,  and  cold  con- 
stricted them.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  variations  of  the  vascular  lumen  depend  upon 
the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms.  Amyl  nitrite  and  digitalis  are  supposed 
to  act  on  those  hypothetical  mechanisms. 

The  pulsating  veins  in  the  bat's  wing  still  continue  to  beat  after  section  of  all  their  nerves, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  local  {tcripheral  nervous  mechanisms  (Luehsinger,  Schiff). 

Influence     of    the    Cerebrum. — The    cerebrum     influences    the    vaso-motor 
centre,  as  is  proved  by  the  sudden  pallor  that  accompanies  some  psychical  con 
ditions,  such  as  fright  or  terror.     There  is  a  centre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  where  stimulation  causes  cooling  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Although  there  is  one  general  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
influences  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body,  it  is  really  a  complex  composite  centre, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  closely  aggregated  centres,  each  of  which  presides  over  a 
particular  vascular  area.  We  know  something,  e.g.,  of  the  hepatic  (§  175)  and  renal 
centres  (g  276). 

Many  poisons  excite  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  such  as  ergotin,  tannic  acid,  copaiba,  anil  cubebs 
others  first  excite,  and  then  paralyse,  e.g.,  chloral  hydrate,  morphia,  laudanosin,  veratrin,  nicotiu, 
Calabar  bean,  alcohol ;  others  rapidly  paralyse  them,  e.g.,  amyl  nitrite,  CO  (§  17),  atropiu, 
muscarin.  The  paralytic  action  of  the  poison  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  section  of  the 
vagi  and  accelerantes,  neither  the  pressor  nor  the  depressor  nerves,  when  stimulated,  produce 
any  efTect.     Many  pathological  infective  agents  affect  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  veins  are  also  influenced  by  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  so  are  the  lymphatics, 
but  we  know  very  little  about  this  condition. 

[Tonus  of  the  Portal  Vein. — The  portal  vein  is  certainly  supplied  by  many  nerve-fibres 
(Mall),  and  it  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  marked  tonus,  for  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  itself 
cither  to  a  very  large  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  in  fact  it  can  diminish  its  capacity  ten- 
fold (ITronecker).] 

Pathological. — The  angio-neuroses,  or  nervous  affections  of  blood-vessels,  form  a  most 
important  group  of  diseases.  The  parts  primaiily  affected  may  be  either  the  ]>eripheral  nervous 
mechanisms,  the  subordinate  centres  in  the  cord,  the  dominating  centre  in  the  medulla,  or  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  effect  may  be  direct  or  reflex.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
may  also  be  due  to  stimulation  of  vaso-dilator  nerves,  and  the  physician  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  whether  the  result  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrietor  nerves  or  stimulation 
of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres. 

Angio-neurosis  of  the  skin  occur  in  affections  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  either  as  a  diffuse 
redness  or  pallor  ;  or  there  may  be  circumscribed  affections.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  individual  vaso-motor  nerves,  there  are  local  cutaneous  arterio-spasms  (Kothnagel).  In 
certain  acute  febrile  attacks — after  previous  initial  violent  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
especially  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever — there  may  bo  different  forms  of  paralytic  phenomena 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  In  some  cases  of  epilepsy  in  man,  Trousseau  observed  irregular,  red, 
angio- paralytic  patches  (taches  cerebrales).  Continued  strong  stimulation  may  lead  to 
interruption  of  tne  circulation,  which  may  result  in  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  deeper-seated 
parts  ( IVeiss). 

Hemicrania,  duo  to  unilateral  spasm  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid  on  the  head,  is  accom- 
panied by  severe  headache  (Du  Bois-Rcymond).  The  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  is  intensely 
stimulated — a  pale,  collapsed,  and  cool  side  of  the  face,  contraction  of  the  temporal  artery  like 
a  firm  whip-cord,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  secretion  of  thick  saliva,  are  sure  signs  of  this  affec- 
tion. This  form  may  be  followed  by  the  opposite  condition  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, where  the  effects  are  reversed     Sometimes  the  two  conditions  may  alternate. 

Basedow's  disease  is  a  remarkable  condition,  in  which  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  concerned  ; 
the  heart  beats  very  rapidly  (90  to  129-200  beats  per  minute),  causing  palpitation  ;  there  is 
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swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  (struma),  and  projection  of  the  eyeballs  (exophthalmos),  with 
imperfectly  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  upper  eyelid,  whereby  the  plane  of  vision  is  raised 
or  lowered.  Perhaps  in  this  disease  we  have  to  deal  with  a  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the 
jicceleraus  cordis  (§  370),  the  motor  fibres  of  Midler's  muscles  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids  (§  347,  I.), 
a.s  well  as  of  the  vasodilators  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  disease  may  be  due  to  direct  stimula- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  channels  or  their  spinal  origins,  or  it  may  be  referred  to  some  reflex  cause. 
It  has  also  been  explained,  however,  thus,  that  the  exophthalmos  and  struma  are  the  conse- 
quence of  vaso-motor  paralysis,  which  results  in  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels,  while  the 
increased  cardiac  action  is  a  sign  of  the  diminished  or  arrested  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus. 
All  these  phenomena  may  be  caused,  according  to  Filehne,  by  injury  to  the  upper  part  of  both 
ivstiform  bodies  in  rabbi ts. 

Visceral  Angio-neuroses. — The  occurrence  of  sudden  hyperemia  with  transudations  and 
ecchymoses  in  some  thoracic  or  alxlominai  organs  may  have  a  neurotic  basis.  As  already 
mentioned,  injury  to  the  pons,  corpus  striatum,  and  optic  thalamus  may  give  rise  to  hyperemia, 
and  ecchy mosses  in  the  lungs,  pleura*,  intestines,  and  kidneys.  According  to  Brown-Sequard, 
compression  or  section  of  one-half  of  the  pons  causes  ecchymoses,  especially  in  the  lung  of  the 
opposite  side  ;  he  also  observed  ecchymoses  in  the  renal  capsule  after  injury  of  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  379). 

The  dependence  of  diabetes  mellitus  upon  injury  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  referred  to  in 
$  175  ;  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  urine  in  §  276  ;  and  fever  in 
*  220. 

372.  VASO-DILATOB  CENTRE  AND  NEBVES.— Although  a  vaso-dilator 
centre  has  not  been  definitely  proved  to  exist  in  the  medulla,  still  its  existence  there 
has  been  surmised.  Its  action  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  vasomotor  centre.  The 
centre  is  certainly  not  in  a  continuous  or  tonic  state  of  excitement.  The  vaso- 
dilator nerves  behave  in  their  functions  similarly  to  the  cardiac  branches  of  the 
vagus ;  both,  when  stimulated,  cause  relaxation  and  rest  (Schiff,  CI.  Bernard). 
Hence,  these  nerves  have  been  called  vaso-inhibitory,  vaso-hy{>otoinc,  or  vaso- 
dilator nerves.  Dyspnoeic  blood  stimulates  this  centre  as  well  as  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  so  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated,  while  simultaneously  the  vessels 
of  the  internal  organs  are  contracted  and  the  organs  anaemic,  owing  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  their  vaso-motor  centre  (Dastre  and  Morat).  Nicotin  is  a  powerful 
excitant  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  (Ostrounwff) ;  it  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
foot  (<log),  and  increases  the  formation  of  lymph  (Rogowicz). 

[The  existence  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  is  assumed  in  accordance  with  such  facts 
as  the  following  : — If  the  chorda  tympani  be  divided,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  but  if  \\a  peripheral  end  be  stimulated,  in 
addition  to  other  results  (8  145),  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  so  that  the  veins  of  this  gland  discharge  bright  florid  blood, 
and,  indeed,  the  vein  may  spout  like  an  artery.  Similarly,  if  the  nervi  erigentes 
be  divided,  there  is  no  effect  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  penis  (§  362,  4)  ;  but  if 
their  perijtheral  ends  be  stimulated  with  Faradic  electricity,  the  sinuses  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  dilate,  become  filled  with  blood,  and  erection  takes  place 
($  430).     Other  examples  in  muscle  and  elsewhere  are  referred  to  below.] 

Course  of  the  Vaso-dilator  Nerves.  — To  some  organs  they  pass  as  special  nerves — to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  however,  they  proceed  along  with  the  vaso-motor  and  other  nerves.  Accord- 
ing to  Dastre  and  Morat,  the  vnso-dilator  nerves  for  the  bucco-labial  region  (dog)  pass  out  from 
the  cord  by  the  1st  to  the  3rd  dorsal  nerves,  and  go  through  the  rami  com  mimical)  tes  into  the 
sympathetic,  then  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  lastly  through  the  carotid  and  inter- 
o;irotid  plexus  into  the  trigeminus.  [The  fibres  occur  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  ring 
of  Vieusscns,  and  if  they  be  stimulated  there  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  lip  and 
cheek  on  that  side.  The  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  however,  also  contains  vaso- 
dilator fibres  proper  to  itself  (Laffo)U).  In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  there  is  a  special 
subordinate  centre  for  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  bucco-labial  region.  This  centre  may  be 
acted  on  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  especially  its  pulmonary  branches,  and  even  by 
stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  ear  receives  its  nerves  from  the  1st  dorsal  and  lowest  cervical 
ganglion,  the  upper  limb  from  the  thoracic  }>ortion,  and  the  lower  limb  from  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  vaso-dilator  fibres  run  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual 
glands,  and  also  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  in  the  chorda  tympani  (§  349,  4),  while  those 
for  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  run  in  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  (§  351,  4 — Vulpian). 
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The  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the  kidneys  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  nerves  (§  276).  Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes  proceeding  from  the  sacral 
plexus  causes  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the  penis,  together  with  congestion  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  (§  436)  (Eckhard,  Lovdn).  Eckhard  found  that  erection  of  the  penis  can  be 
produced  by  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  pons  as  far  as  the  peduncles,  which  may 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  priapism  in  connection  with  pathological  irritations  in  these  regions. 
The  muscles  receive  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  their  vessels  through  the  trunks  of  the  motor 
nerves.  Stimulation  of  a  motor  nerve  or  the  spinal  cord  causes  not  only  contraction  of  the 
corresponding  muscles,  but  also  dilatation  of  their  blood-vessels  (§  294,  II. — C.  Ludwig  and 
Sczelkow,  Hafix,  Gaskcll) — the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  taking  place  even  when  the  muscle  is 
prevented  from  shortening.  [Gaskell  observed  under  the  microscope  the  dilatation  produced  by 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  to  the  mylohyoid  muscle  of  the  frog.]  The  vaso-dilator  nerve- 
fibres  remain  medullated  up  to  their  terminal  ganglion  (Gaskell). 

The  vaso-dilators  (like  the  vasomotors,  p.  837)  also  have  subordinate  centres 
in  the  spinal  cord,  e.g.,  the  fibres  of  the  labio  buccal  region  at  the  1st  to  3rd 
dorsal  vertebrae.  This  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  through  the  pulmonary 
fibres  of  the  vagus,  and  also  through  the  sciatic  (Laffont,  Smirnow).  According  to 
Holtz,  a  similar  centre  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord,  which  may  be  affected 
reflexly  through  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  (Pal). 

Goltz  showed  that,  in  the  nerves  to  the  limbs  {e.g.,  in  the  sciatic  nerve  or  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus),  the  vaso-motor  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
same  nerve.  If  the  peripheral  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  be  stimulated  immediately 
after  it  is  divided,  the  action  of  the  vaso-constrietor  fibres  overcomes  that  of  the 
dilators.  If  the  peripheral  end  be  stimulated  4  to  6  days  after  the  section,  when 
the  vaso-constrictors  have  lost  their  excitability,  the  blood-vessels  dilate  under  the 
action  of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres.  Stimuli,  which  are  applied  at  long  internal*  to  the 
nerve,  act  especially  on  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  ;  while  tetanising  stimuli  act  on  the 
vaso-motors.  The  latent  period  of  the  vaso-dilators  is  tynger,  and  they  are  more 
easily  exhausted  than  the  vaso-motors  (Bowditch  and  Warren).  The  sciatic  nerve 
receives  both  kinds  of  fibres  from  the  sympathetic.  It  is  assumed  that  the  peri- 
pheral nervous  mechanisms  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels  are  influenced  by 
both  kinds  of  vascular  nerves ;  the  vaso-motors  (constrictors)  increase,  while  the 
vaso-dilators  diminish  the  activity  of  these  mechanisms  or  ganglia.  [It  is,  however, 
possible  to  explain  their  effects  by  supposing  that  they  act  directly  upon  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  without  the  intervention  of  any  nervous 
ganglionic  structures.] 

[The  vaso-dilator  fibres  arise  within  the  central  nervous  system,  but  they  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  in  many  respects,  some  of  which  have 
already  l)een  stated.  While  the  vaso-constrictors  arise  from  a  limited  but  extensive 
area  of  the  cord  (§  356),  the  vaso-dilators,  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  been  investi- 
gated, are  said  to  arise  from  a  wide  area,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  vaso-constrictors, 
is  not  limited  chiefly  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord,  but  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  copious  outflow  of  these  nerve-fibres  from  the  cranial  and  sacral  regions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  vaso-dilator  fibres  arise  from  all 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  to  the  course  of  these  fibres,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
several  respects  this  differs  from  that  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  As  already  stated, 
the  latter  consist  of  fine  medullated  fibres  (1*8  ft  to  3*5  p)  which  become  non- 
medullated  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  vaso-dilators,  however, 
appear  to  follow  a  more  direct  course — and  they  also  are  fine  medullated  fibres  as 
they  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots — but  they  present  this  difference,  that 
they  run  as  medullated  fibres  to  the  organs  in  which  they  are  distributed,  where 
they  become  non-medullated.] 

[Section  of  the  spinal  cord  high  up  in  the  neck  causes,  of  course,  a  great  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In  the  dog  the  pressure  may  fall  to 
30-40  mm.  Hg.  After  isolation  of  the  cord,  in  rabbits  alone,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of 
a  sensory  nerve  causes  a  rise  of  the  blood -pressure ;  in  dogs,  however,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  blood-pressure  falls.     Dyspnceic  blood  also  causes  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  which 
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is  preceded  by  a  fall  {Uslimowitch).  Tin's  reflex  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  takes  place  nfter 
section  of  the  splanchnic**,  and  the  nerves  to  the  extremities,  but  it  does  not  take  place  if  the 
spinal  cord  be  divided  at  the  lumbar  or  lower  dorsal  region.  If  the  cord  be  divided  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region  stimulation  of  the  brachial  plexus  has  no  effect,  while  the  fall  occurs  after 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic.  These  experiments  indicate  that  the  vasodilator 
nerves  which  cause  the  fall  of  the  blood -pressure  arise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
(lumbar),  and  that  they  are  probably  contained  in  the  visceral  nerves  and  not  in  those  for  the 
extremities  (Thayer  and  Pat),] 

In  the  muscles  of  the  face,  paralysed  by  extirpation  of  the  facial  nerve,  stimula- 
tion of  the  ring  of  Vieussens  causes  pseudo-motor  contractions  of  these  muscles, 
just  as  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  causes  such  contractions  in  the  paralysed 
tongue  (§  349,  4),  after  section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (Hogoiricz). 

In  analysing  the  vascular  phenomena  resulting  from  experiments  on  these  nerves,  wo  must 
be  very  careful  to  determine  whether  the  dilatation  is  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
dilators, or  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  Psychical  conditions  act  upon 
the  vaso-dilator  nerves — the  blush  of  shame,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  face,  but  may  even 
extend  over  the  whole  skin,  is  probably  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso-dilator  centre. 

Influence  on  Temperature. — The  vaso-dilator  nerves  obviously  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  teni))eratnrc  of  the  body  and  on  the  heat  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  body.  Both 
vascular  centres  must  act  as  important  regulatory  mechanisms  for  the  radiation  of  heat  through 
the  cutaneous  vessels  (§  214,  II. ).  Probably  they  are  kept  in  activity  reflexly  by  sensory  nerves. 
Disturbances  in  their  function  may  lead  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  heat,  as  in  fever  (§  220), 
or  to  abnormal  cooling  (§  213,  7).  Some  observers,  however,  assume  the  existence  of  an  intra- 
cranial " heat-regulating  centre"  (TscJictschiehin,  Naunyn,  Quincke).  According  to  Wood, 
separation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons  causes  an  increased  radiation  and  a 
diminished  production  of  heat,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  influences  from  the  heat-regulating 
centre  (§  377). 

373.     SPASM-CENTRE  —  SWEAT-CENTBE.  —  Spasm-Centre.  —  In  the 

medulla  oblongata,  just  where  it  joins  the  pons,  there  is  a  centre,  whose  stimulation 
causes  general  spawns.  The  centre  may  be  excited  by  suddenly  producing  a  highly 
venous  condition  of  the  blood  ("asphyxia  spasms*'),  in  cases  of  drowning  in 
mammals  (but  not  in  frogs),  sudden  anffimia  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  either  in 
consequence  of  haemorrhage  or  ligature  of  both  carotids  and  subclavians  (Kimmmd 
and  Tenner),  and  lastly,  by  sudden  venous  stagnation  caused  by  compressing  the 
veins  coming  from  the  head.  In  all  these  cases,  the  stimulation  of  the  centre  is 
due  to  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  normal  exchange  of  the  gases.  When  these 
factors  act  quite  gradually,  death  may  take  place  without  convulsions.  Direct 
stimulation  by  means  of  chemical  substances  (ammonia  carbonate,  potash,  and  soda 
salts,  <fcc.)  applied  to  the  medulla,  quickly  causes  general  convulsions  (Pafwllier), 
Intense  direct  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  medulla,  as  by  its  sudden  destruction, 
causes  general  convulsions. 

Position. — Nothnagel  attempted  by  direct  stimulation  to  map  out  the  position  of  the  spasm- 
centre  in  rabbits  ;  it  extends  from  the  area  above  the  ala  ciuerea  upwards  to  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  It  is  limited  externally  by  the  locus  cceruleus  and  the  tubcrculum  acusticum.  In 
the  frog,  it  lies  in  the  lower  half  of  the  4th  ventricle  (Hcubel).  The  centre  is  affected  in  exten- 
sive reflex  spasms  {§  364,  6),  e.g.,  in  poisoning  with  strychnin  and  in  hydrophobia. 

Drugs. — Many  inorganic  and  organic  poisons,  most  cardiac  poisons,  nicotin,  picrotoxin, 
ammonia  (§  277),  and  the  compounds  of  barium  cause  death  after  producing  convulsions,  by 
acting  on  the  spasm-centre  (Rbber,  Heubcl,  Bbhm). 

If  the  arteries  going  to  the  brain  be  ligatured  so  as  to  paralyse  the  medulla  oblongata,  then, 
on  ligaturing  the  abdominal  aorta,  spasms  of  the  lower  limbs  occur,  owing  to  the  anoemic 
stimulation  of  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord  (Sigm.  Mayer). 

Pathological— Epilepsy.— Schroedcr  van  der  Kolk  found  the  blood-vessels  of  the  oblongata 
dilated  and  increased  in  cases  of  epilepsy.  Brown-Sequard  observed  that  injury  to  the  central 
or  peripheral  nervous  system  (spinal  cord,  oblongata,  peduncle,  corpora  quadrigemina,  sciatic 
nerve)  of  guinea-pigs  produced  epilepsy,  and  this  condition  even  became  hereditary.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  cheek  or  of  the  face,  "  epileptic  zone,"  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury  (spinal  cord), 
caused  at  once  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ;  but  when  the  peduncle  was  injured,  the  opposite  side  must 
be  stimulated.  Westphal  made  guinea-pigs  epileptic  by  repeated  light  blows  on  the  skull,  and 
this  condition  also  became  hereditary.     In  these  cases  there  was  effusion  of  blood  in  the  medulla 
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oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (§§  375  and  878,  I.)*  Direct  stimulation  of  the 
cerebrum  also  produces  epileptic  convulsions.  Strong  electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas 
of  the  cortex  cerebri  is  often  followed  by  an  epileptic  attack  (§  375).*  [It  is  no  unfrcquent 
occurrence  while  one  is  stimulating  electrically  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a  dog, 
to  find  the  animal  exhibiting  symptoms  of  local  or  general  epilepsy.] 

Sweat-Centre. — A  dominating  centre  for  the  secretion  of  the  sweat  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  (§  289,  II.) — with  subordinate  spinal  centres  (§  362,  8) — 
occurs  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Adamkiewicz,  Mamie,  Nawrocki).  It  is  double, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  excitability  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  as  is  manifested  by 
unilateral  perspiration  (§  289,  2). 

[Drug*. — Calabar  bean,  nicotin,  picrotoxin,  camphor,  and  ammonium  acetate,  cause  a  secretion 
of  sweat  by  acting  directly  on  the  sweat-centre.  Muscarin  causes  local  stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  sweat-fibres— it  causes  sweating  of  the  hind  limbs  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerves. 
Atropin  arrests  the  action  of  muscarin  {OU,  Wood,  Field,  Nawrocki).] 

[Regeneration  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  some  animals,  true  nervous  matter  is  reproduced  after 

art  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  destroyed,  at  least  this  is  so  in  tritons  and  lizards  {H.  Miiller). 

n  these  animals,  when  the  tail  is  removed,  it  is  reproduced,  and  Miiller  found  that  a  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  new  part  of  the  tail  is  reproduced.  Morphologically,  the 
elements  were  the  same,  but  the  spinal  nerves  were  not  reproduced,  while  physiologically,  the 
new  nerve-substance  was  not  functionally  active  ;  it  corresponds,  as  it  were,  to  a  lower  stage  of 
development.  According  to  Masius  and  Vaulair,  an  excised  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog 
is  reproduced  after  six  months ;  while  Brown -Sequard  maintains  that  re-union  of  the  divided 
surfaces  of  the  cord  takes  place  in  pigeons  after  six  to  fifteen  months.  A  partial  re-union  is 
asserted  to  occur  in  dogs  by  Den  tan,  ftaunyn,  and  Eichhorst,  although  Schieferdecker  obtained 
only  negative  results,  the  divided  ends  being  united  only  by  connective- tissue  (Sehwalbe).] 

374.  PSYCHICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN.—  The  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum  are  usually  said  to  be  the  seat  of  all  tlu  psychical  activities.  Only 
when  they  are  intact  are  the  processes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  possible. 
After  they  are  destroyed,  the  organism  comes  to  be  like  a  complicated  machine,  and 
its  whole  activity  is  only  the  expression  of  the  external  and  internal  stimuli  which 
act  upon  it.  The  psychical  activities  appear  to  be  located  in  both  hemispheres,  so 
that  after  destruction  of  a  considerable  part  of  one  of  them,  the  other  seems  to  act 
in  place  of  the  part  destroyed.  [Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  term  the  "seat 
of  "  the  will  and  intelligence,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  more  consistent  with  what  we 
know,  or  rather  do  not  know,  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  volition  and  intelligence 
is  dependent  on  the  connection  of  the  cerebral  cortex  with  the  rest  of  the  brain.] 

[That  a  certain  condition  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  for  compression 
of  the  brain,  e.g.,  by  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  sudden  cessation  of  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  abolish  consciousness.  The  intellectual  faculties  are 
affected  by  inflammation  of  the  meninges  involving  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the 
action  of  drugs  affects  the  intellectual  and  other  faculties ;  but  while  all  this  is 
admitted  we  cannot  say  precisely  upon  wlrat  parts  of  the  brain  ideation  depends.] 

[The  pre-frontal  area,  or  the  convolutions  in  front  of  the  ascending  frontal  supplied  by  the 
anterior  cerebral  artery,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  anatomical  substratum  of  certain  mental 
acts.  At  any  rate,  electrical  stimulation  of  these  parts  is  not  followed  by  muscular  motion,  and, 
according  to  Ferrier,  if  this  region  be  extirpated  in  the  moukey,  there  is  no  motor  or  sensory 
disturbance  in  this  animal  ;  it  still  exhibits  emotional  feeling,  all  its  special  senses  remain,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  retained  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  decided  alteration  in 
the  animal's  character  and  behaviour,  so  that  it  exhibits  considerable  psychological  alterations, 
and,  according  to  Ferrier,  "it  has  lost  to  all  appearance  the  faculty  of  attention  and  intelligent 
observation."] 

Observations  on  Man. —Cases  in  which  considerable  unilateral  lesions  or  destruction  of  one 
hemisphere  have  taken  place,  without  the  psychical  activities  appearing  to  suffer,  sometimes 
occur.  The  following  is  a  case  communicated  by  Louget : — A  boy,  16  years  of  age,  had  his 
parietal  bone  fractured  by  a  stone  falling  on  it,  so  that  part  of  the  protruding  brain -matter  had 
to  be  removed.  On  reapplying  the  bandages,  more  brain-matter  had  to  be  removed.  Alter  18 
days  he  fell  out  of  bed,  and  more  brain-matter  protruded,  which  was  removed.  On  the  35th 
day  he  got  intoxicated,  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  with  them  a  part  of  the  brain-matter.     After 
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liis  recovery  the  boy  still  retained  his  intelligence,  but  he  was  hemiplegic.  Even  when  both 
hemispheres  are  moderately  destroyed,  the  intelligence  appears  to  be  intact ;  thus,  Trousseau 
describes  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  fore-brain  was  pierced  transversely  by  a  bullet.  There 
was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  his  mental  or  bodily  faculties  being  affected.  In  other  cases, 
destruction  of  parts  of  the  brain  peculiarly  altera  the  character.  We  must  be  extremely  careful, 
however,  in  forming  conclusions  in  all  such  cases.  [In  the  celebrated  "American  crow-bar 
case"  recorded  by  Bigelow,  a  young  man  was  hit  by  a  bar  of  iron  1£  inch  in  diameter,  which 
traversed  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  going  clean  out  at  the  top  of  his  head.  This 
man  lived  for  thirteen  years  without  auy  permanent  alterations  of  motor  or  sensory  functions  ; 
but  "  the  man's  disposition  and  character  were  observed  to  have  undergone  a  serious  change. 
There  were,  however,  some  changes  which  might  be  referable  to  injury  to  the  frontal  region." 
In  all  eases  it  is  most  important  to  know  both  the  exact  site  and  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  Ross 
noints  out  that  the  characteristic  features  of  lesions  in  the  pre-frontal  cortical  region  are  afforded 
by  "psychical  disturbances,  consisting  of  dementia,  apathy,  and  somnolency."] 

Imperfect  development  of  the  cerebrum. — Microcephalia  and  hydrocephalus  yield  every 
result  between  diminution  of  the  psychical  activities  and  idiocy.  Extensive  inflammation, 
degeneration,  pressure,  anwmia  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  actions  of  many  poisons  produce 
the  same  effect. 

Flourens'  Doctrine. — Flourens  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum  is  concerned  in 
every  psychical  process.  From  his  experiments  on  pigeons,  he  concluded  that  if  a  small  part 
of  the  hemispheres  remained  intact,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  manifestation  of  the  mental 
functions  ;  just  in  projMirtion  as  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres  is  removed,  all  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum  are  enfeebled,  and  when  all  the  grey  matter  is  removed  all  the 
functions  are  abolished.  According  to  this  view,  neither  the  different  faculties  nor  the  different 
perceptions  are  localised  in  special  areas.  Goltz  holds  a  somewhat  similar  view  to  that  of 
Flourens.  He  assumes  that  if  an  uninjured  part  of  the  cerebrum  remain,  it  can  to  a  certain 
extent  perform  the  functions  of  the  parts  that  have  been  removed.  This  Vulpian  has  called 
the  law  of  ** functional  substitution"  (loi  de  suppleance). 

The  phrenological  doctrine  of  Gall  (t  1828)  and  Spurzheim  assumes  that  the  different 
mental  faculties  are  located  in  different  j»arts  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  large 
development  of  a  ]>articular  organ  may  be  detected  by  examining  the  external  configuration  of 
the  head  (Cranicecopy). 

Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. — After  the  removal  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres, 
in  most  animals,  every  voluntary  movement  and  consciousness  of  impressions  and 
sensory  perception  and  signs  of  intelligent  volition  appear  to  cease.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  mechanical  movements  and  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movements  are  retained.  The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  depends 
upon  the  mid-brain,  and  is  regulated  by  important  reflex  channels  (§  379). 

Sudden  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  c.</.,  by  decapitation,  is  followed  at  once  by 
cessation  of  the  mental  faculties.  When  Hayem  and  Barrier  perfused  the  blood  of  a  horse 
through  the  carotids  of  a  decapitated  dog's  head,  the  head  showed  signs  of  consciousness  for  10 
seconds,  but  not  longer. 

The  mid-brain  (corpora  quadrigemina)  is  connected  not  only  with  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  the  seat  of  extensive  reflex 
mechanisms  (§  367),  but  it  also  receives  fibres  coming  from  the  higher  organs-  of 
sense,  which  also  excite  movements  reflexly.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  also 
supposed  to  contain  a  reflex  inhibitory  apparatus  (§  361,  2).  The  joint  action  of 
all  these  parts  makes  the  corpora  quadrigemina  one  of  the  most  important  organs 
for  the  harmonious  execution  of  movements,  and  this  even  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  medulla  oblongata  itself  (Goltz).  Animals  with  their  corpora  quadrigemina 
intact  retain  the  equilibrium  of  their  bodies  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  but 
they  lose  this  power  as  soon  as  the  mid-brain  is  destroyed  {Goltz).  Christiani 
locates  the  co-ordinating  centre  for  the  change  of  place  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium,  in  mammals,  in  front  of  the  inspiratory  centre  in  the  3rd  ventricle 
(8  368). 

That  impressions  from  the  skin  and  sense-organs  are  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  is  proved  by  the  following  facts : — A  frog  without  its 
cerebrum  at  once  loses  its  power  of  balancing  itself  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed 
from  its  hind  limbs.  The  action  of  impressions  communicated  through  the  eyes  is 
proved   by   the   difficulty   or  impossibility   of  maintaining   the   equilibrium   in 
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nystagmus  (§  350),  and  by  the  vertigo  which  often  accompanies  paralysis  of  the 
external  ocular  muscles.  In  persons  whose  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished, 
the  eyes  are  the  chief  organs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium ;  they  fall 
over  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  [This  is  well  illustrated  in  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia  (p.  795).] 

Frog  without  cerebrum. — A  frog  with  its  cerebrum  or  cerebral  ganglia 
(fig.  592,  1)  removed  retains  its  power  of  maintaining  its  equilibrium.  It  can  sit, 
spring,  or  execute  complicated  co-ordinated  movements  when  appropriate  stimuli 
are  applied  ;  when  placed  on  its  back,  it  immediately  turns  into  its  normal  position 
on  its  belly ;  if  stimulated  it  gives  one  or  two  springs,  and  then  comes  to  rest ; 
when  thrown  into  water,  it  swims  to  the  margin  of  the  vessel,  and  it  may  crawl  up 
the  side,  and  sit  passive  upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  When  incited  to  move,  it 
exhibits  the  most  complete  harmony  and  unity  in  all  its  movements.  Unless  it  is 
stimulated,  it  does  not  make  independent,  voluntary,  purposive  movements.  It 
continues  to  sit  in  the  same  place,  it  takes  no  food,  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  fear, 
and  ultimately,  if  left  alone,  it  becomes  desiccated  like  a  mummy  on  the  spot  where 
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Fig.  592.  Fig.  593.  Fig.  594.  Fig.  595. 

Fig.  592. — Brain  of  the  frog  seen  from  above.  O,  olfactory  lobe;  1,  cerebral  hemispheres;  2, 
optic  lobes;  3,  cerebellum;  4,  medulla  oblongata.  Fig.  593. — Frog  without  its  cerebrum 
avoiding  an  object  placed  in  its  path.  Fig.  594. — Frog  without  its  cerebrum  moving  on 
an  inclined  board.  Fig.  595. — Brain  of  pigeon  seen  from  above.  O,  olfactory  lobe ;  1, 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  2,  lateral  part  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  3,  its  central  part  or  vermis  ; 
4,  medulla  oblongata. 

it  sits.  [If  the  flanks  of  such  a  frog  be  stroked,  it  croaks  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity according  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  stroked.  Langendorff  has  shown  that 
a  frog  croaks  under  the  same  circumstances  when  both  optic  nerves  are  divided. 
It  seems  to  be  influenced  by  light,  provided  its  optic  lobes  be  uninjured ;  for,  if 
an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  it  so  as  to  throw  a  strong  shadow,  then  on  stimulat- 
ing the  frog  it  will  spring  not  against  the  object,  a,  but  in  the  direction,  b  (fig.  593), 
so  that  it  seems  to  possess  some  kind  of  vision.  Steiner  finds  that  if  a  glass  plate 
be  substituted  for  an  opaque  object  like  a  book,  the  frog  always  jumps  against  this 
obstacle.  Its  balancing  movements  on  a  board  are  quite  remarkable  and  acrobatic 
in  character.  If  it  be  placed  on  a  board,  and  the  board  gently  inclined  (fig.  594), 
it  does  not  fall  off,  as  a  frog  with  only  its  spinal  cord  will  do,  but  as  the  board  is 
inclined,  so  as  to  alter  the  animal's  centre  of  gravity,  it  slowly  crawls  up  the  l>oard 
until  it  reaches  such  a  position  that  its  equilibrium  is  restored.  If  the  board  be 
sloped  as  in  fig.  594,  it  will  crawl  up  until  it  sits  on  the  edge,  and  if  the  board  be 
still  further  tilted,  the  frog  will  move  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  It  only  does  so, 
however,  when  the  board  is  inclined,  and  it  rests  as  soon  as  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
restored.  It  responds  to  every  stimulus  just  like  a  complex  machine,  answering 
each  stimulus  with  an  appropriate  action,  and  the  movements  come  to  an  end  when 
the  stimulus  ceases.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  if  tho  frog  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  regeneration  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  what  may  be  apparently  spontaneous  movements  to  show  them- 
selves occasionally.     But  still  apparently  in  such  frogs  there  is  wanting  what  is 
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ni'diii.-ii'ilv  called  "  will."  Tin*  frog  without  its  cerebrum  ]mssosses  :il]  the  nervmis 
and  other  mechanisms  required  for  tli''  -execution  of  many  complex  CQ-orcUlUttod 
ni.ivi-ments,  but  it  mm  t»  want  the  power  of  voluntarily  originating  impulses  to 

sot  this  machine  in  notion,  I.e.,  there  is  n  want  "t  *\ tancity  {Goth,  StouwrJ. 

Schroder,  however,  state*  tlmt  in  a  fn^  .toprivni  ,,t  h-  .■..■i..|.,;i]  ln-n i i ^ | .li.-i . -^  iin-iv 

is  not  a  complete  tbwa f  -|mtiUtn'iiy   oar  at  ability  to  bed  itself,  and  states 

that  ,-in  h  frills  mayhtiry  tln-mst-lvi-s  in  t)» irtli   it  tin    lic^iiminjj  of  winter  anil  in 

summer  they  may  catch  Hies.] 

A  pigeon  without  its  cerebral  hemispheres  (tig.  .195)  becomes  drowsy,  ilull,  ami 
■bifid,    and    behave*    in   a    [Willi I  ami    niuli unless    manner   (tig.    596).      When 

uiiiii-tiii-lpiil  il  -il-  i-i-iii.im sly,   at  //'  hi   ,-/«■/-,    hut   when   stimulated,  it  exhibits 

complete  harmony  of  all  its  movements  ;  it  can  walk,  fly,  porch,  ami  balance  Ha 
bixly  on  one  leg  ;  there  is  no  paralysis.  [It  regains  its  position  if  put  on  its  side 
in  Kirk.  Wlieii  flyins  it  can  imperfectly 
avoid  dliMtJii-li's  in  its  path.]  Tin-  sensory 
nerves  and  those  of  special  Hnntion 
conduct  impulses  to  the  remaining  parti 
of  the  bruin,  lint  such  impulses  only  dis- 
charge reflex  movements,  and  they  do 
not  ap]>ear  to  excite  conscious  impres- 
sions.    Thi'  bud  shirts  when  a  pistol  is 

liiv.l    i-l. .s.-    ti.    il.-  .Mr  ;    il    I'Iiisis   its  eyes 
when  it  is  brought  near  a  flame,  and  the 
pupils  contrai't;  it  turns  away  its  liead     M 
when  the  vapour  of   ammonia  is  applied     ^^H 
to  its  notttrils.     All    these    illiniiililiiiii  i  ;.    pfg, 

arc,  perhujw,  not  perceived  as  conscious  p;KCO||  wiU|  ita  C[.rel,rai  hemisphere  mured. 
perceptions.     The  perceptive  faculties — 

the  will  and  memory — are  abolished;  the  animal  never  takes  food  or  drinks 
spontaneously.  Food  placed  at  the  back  ]iurt  of  its  throat  is  swallowed  [reflex 
act],  or  if  its  beak  be  plunged  in  com  it  eats,  and  in  this  way  the  animal  may 
lie  maintained  alive  fur  months  (Flonrew).  [In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the 
drowsy  condition  diminishes  or  may  even  ptM  off,  and  the  pigeon  may  exhibit 
what  appear  to  be  spontaneous  inovemi-nts,  but  still  these  movements  are  very 
different  from  those  of  an  intact  bird.  These  movements  are  not  necessarily  voli- 
tional. It  never  flies  or  feeds  itself,  although  placed  in  the  midst  of  pleuty  of 
food,  but  it  may  walk  aimlessly  about  for  a  time,  and  then  resume  its  usually 
stolid,  sleepy  attitude.] 

Fish  appear  to  Mtave  differently.  A  carp  with  its  cerebrum  removed  (rig.  609, 
VI.  1)  can  see  and  may  even  select  its  food,  and  seems  to  execute  its  movements 
voluntarily  (S/-'iner,  Vulpian), 

[In  Teleostnin  tislies,  if  the  Iiomologuea  of  tlie  cerebral  ganglion  la:  removed  such  lisli  appeal' 
nt  tirst  sight  like  normal  fish.  They  maintain  their  in'iiiml  attitude,  and  swim  by  means  of  the 
tail  ami  lius  with  precision,  and  in  their  course  they  avoid  ol  is  null's,  as  il  -lill  |Kis«essed  of  some 
senac  of  vision.  In  them  also  there  ia  apparently  ii"t  eaui]jlclc  iiUcnei!  of  sjiontaneity.  They 
not  only  see,  hut  they  seek  their  food,  ami  ran  discriminate  Iwlweeii  dilf.Tint  kinds  of  food  or 
objects  thrown  into  the  water.  It  seems,  then,  that  such  full  to  some  extent  see,  distinguish 
rijniirs,  cat.li  prey,  direct  il?  movements,  hut  it  i.i  more  impulsive  and  less  cautious  than  ■ 
normal  liah.      An    Kl.iMii'.l.ruii.li  li-li,  -n.-li  a*  the  .!.>(;-  ti*li,  ■  I  ■ '  ■ .  i  ived  "I   il.-  cere  lira  I  ganglion,  is 

ipiite  unable  to  find  iU  fm«],  localise  removal  of  the  cerebri it c r si i tales  removal  of  the  organ 

of  smi'li  by  which  this  animal  ia  guided  to  its  food.] 


I,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  blood  couseipicut  on  removal  of  the  cere- 
brum, are  not  well  suited  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  Immediately  after  the 
operation  rabbits  and  ruts  show  signs  of  great  muscular  weakness.  When  they 
recover,  they  present  the  same  general  phenomena  as  are  observed  in  the  pigeon. 
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When  stimulated  they  run,  as  it  were,  blindfold  against  an  obstacle.  Vulpian 
heard  ii  peeoliu  shzwk  ••)■  try  which  such  a  rabbit  makes  imder  the  cireuni- 
Htnnees.  [They  regain  their  equilibrium  if  placed  on  their  side  or  1  mrk  ;  they  usually 
Lvniain  passiv.-.  inking  no  Imed  of  food  placed  within  their  reach,  but  they  masticate 
food  placed  in  their  month.]  .Sometime*  even  in  man  a  i>eculiar  cry  is  emitted 
in  some  cases  uf  pressure  or  inflammation  remlering  the  cerchnil  hemispheres 
inactive. 

[The  dog  does  not  survive  removal  of  the  whole  cerebrum  at  one  time,  but  parts 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions  have  been  removed  at  different  timet  Animals, 
which  survive  the  oj*-r:itir>ii  fur  a  long  time,  can  execute  many  complicated  acts, 
the  performance  of  their  ordinary  bodily  Movements  being  only  si  mie what  interfered 
with,  but  they  exhibit  signs  of  spontaneity  in  their  acts,  which  lead  one  to  infer 
that  they  still  posses*  some  intelligence  and  volitional  power.  It  is  plain  that  the 
nervous  machinery  for  executing  mast  or  all  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 


foregoing  itniiiiiils   lies  in  some  part  of  the 
hemispheres      probably  in  the  mid<" 

[A  study  of  the  phenomena  ex 
lobes  goes  t>0  show  that  sneh  anima 

but  they  still  pusscss  the  power  uf  . 
degree     of    emotional     expression,  ; 

impreeaioiu  wade  upon  their  organs 


system  other  than  the  cerebral 

by  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral 
ily  tiniilitaill  nil  their  organic  functions, 
itioii,  coordination  of  locomotion,  some 
daptive  inactions  in  accordance  with 
'"  (Farier).] 


Observations  on  somnambulists  show  that  in  man  also  complete  harmony 
of  all  movements  may  be  retained,  without  the  assistance  of  the  will  or  conscious 
impressions  and  perceptions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  ordinary  movements 
are  accomplished  without  our  being  conscious  of  them.  They  take  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  basal  ganglia. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  ia  relation  to  the  size  of  the  cerebral 

hemispheres,    ill   |ilv|.ultlMll  td  till'   Uiass  ul   till'  li  til  el1  parts  lit   I  I  If  central  HerVOUs  sy.ll.lll.      Taking 

the  brain  alone  into  i-misi.l.-int  i.  jii.  we  observe  t]mt  lliose  mil  ma]--,  have  the  highest  intelligence 
in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  greatly  enc.-c-l  tin-  mid-brain  in  weight.  The  miil-lirain  ia 
represented  liy  H10  optic  lobes  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  hy  tlie  corpora  cpiadrigcmina 
in  the  higher  vertebrates.  In  fig.  609,  VI  represents  the  brain  of  a  carp;  V,  of  a  dog; 
and  IV  of  a  pigeon.  In  all  these  eases  1  indicates  the  ccicbm]  I  n- 111  is  |  die  res  ;  2,  the  optic 
lobea;  3,  the  ee  rebel  1  mil ;  and  i,  the  ineihilla  oblongata.  In  the  earn,  ihe  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  smaller  than  the  optic  lobes;  in  the  frog,  they  exceed  the  latter  in  size.  In 
the  pigeon,  the  cerebrmn  begin!  to  project  backward  over  the  cerebellum.  The  degree  of 
intelligence  increases  in  these  animals  in  this  |  import  ion.  In  the  dog'a  brain  (fig.  609,  II) 
the  hemispheres  completely  cover  the  corpora  iiuadrigeimna,  but  the  cerebellum  still  lies 
behind  the  cerebrum.  In  man  Ihe  occipital  l-ibcs  uf  the  cerebrum  completely  overlap  the 
eerebellnm  (tig.  6ufl).  [The  projection  of  the  "ivipital  lobes  over  the  cereliellum  is  due  to  the 
development  of  the  frontal  lol-es  pushing  backward*  the  convolutions  that  lie  behind  them, 
and  not  entirely  tu  iucr.MSfil  development  ul  thv  occipital  lobes.] 

Meynert'a  Theory.— According  in  Mcyncrt,  ice  may  represent  this  relation  in  another  way. 
As  is  known,  fibres  proceed  downwards  JVurn  the  ecrebial  hemi.-phcrcs,  through  the  crusta  or 
pes  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  These  fibres  are  separated  from  the  upper  fibres  or  tegmentum 
of  thu  peduncle  by  the  locus  nigor,  tin;  tegmentum  being  connected  with  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemiua  and  the  optic  thalamus.  The  larger,  therefore,  the  cerebral  henmpheres,  the  more 
numerous  will  be  tin;  fibres  proceed  in  0  from  it.  In  fig.  561,  II,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
posterior  corpora  iiuadrigciuiua,  with  tin-  aipicilnet  of  Sylvia-  and  both  cerebral  peduncles  of  an 
adult  man  ;  p,  p,  ia  the  crusta  of  each  peduncle  ami  above  ii  lies  the  locus  niger,  ».  Fig.  S64, 
IV,  shows  the  same  parts  in  a  monkey  ;  III,  in  a  dog  ;  and  V,  in  a  guinea-pig.  The  crusts, 
diminishes  in  the  above  series.  There  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  intelligence  uf  the  eorrcsiiomling  animals. 

Sulci  and  Gyri. — The  degree  of  intelligence  also  depends  upon  the  number  and  depth  o 
convolutions.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates  :fi.h.  frog,  bird)  the  furrows  or  sulci  are  absent  .  „ 
564,  IV,  V,  VI) ;  in  the  rabbit  there  are  U'n  shallow  furrows  on  each  side  (III).  The  dog  has 
a  completely  furrowed  cerehrum  (I,  II).  Most  remarkable  is  the  complexity  of  the  sulci  and 
convolutions  of  the  a  re  brum  of  the  elephant,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  animals.  Never- 
theless, some  very  stupid  animals,  as  the  ox,  have  very  complex  convolutions. 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  cannot  be  taken  as  0  guide  to  the  intelligence.     The 


nd  depth  of  the 
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elephant  lias  altsolutcly  the  heaviest  brain,  but  man  has  relatively  the  heaviest  brain.  [We 
ought  also  to  take  into  account  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions  and  the  depth  of  the  grey 
matter,  its  vascularity,  and  the  number  of  connections  between  its  nerve-cells.] 

Time  an  Element  in  all  Psychical  Processes. — Every  psychical  process  requires 
a  certain  time  for  its  occurrence — a  certain  time  always  elapses  between  the 
application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  conscious  reaction. 


Nature  of  Stimulus. 

•         . 

Reaction  Time. 

Name  of  Olwterver. 

Shock  on  left  hand,      .... 

•12 

Ex  tier. 

Shock  on  forehead,        .... 

•                  • 

•13 

Do. 

Shock  on  toe  of  left  foot, 

a                              • 

•17 

Do. 

•13 

Do. 

Visual  impression  of  electric  spark. 

• 

•15 

Do. 

Hearing  a  sound,           . 

•                              • 

16 

Donders. 

Current  to  tongue  causing  taste,   . 

16 

(  v.    Vintschgau  and 
\        Hbnigschmied. 

Saline  taste,          ..... 

• 

•15 

Do. 

Taste  of  sugar,      ..... 

,                              . 

•10 

Do. 

,,       acids,      ..... 

•                               •   , 

•16 

Do. 

,,        quinine,            .... 

•                              • 

•23 

Do. 

Reaction  Time. — This  time  is  known  as  "reaction  time"  and  is  distinctly  longer  than  the 
simple  re II ex  time  required  for  a  reflex  act.  It  can  be  measured  by  causing  the  person  experi- 
mented 011  to  indicate  by  means  of  an  electrical  signal  the  moment  when  the  stimulus  is 
applied.  The  reaction  time  consists  of  the  following  events  : — (1)  The  duration  of  perception, 
i.e.,  when  we  become  couscious  of  the  impression  ;  (2)  the  duration  of  the  time  required  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  impression,  i.e.,  tne  duration  of  apperception  ;  and  (3)  the  duration  of 
the  voluntary  impulse,  together  with  (4)  the  time  required  for  conducting  the  impulse  in  the 
a  tie  rent  nerves  to  the  centre,  and  (5)  the  time  for  the  impulse  to  travel  outwards  in  the  motor 
nerves.  If  the  signal  be  made  with  the  hand,  then  the  reaction  time  for  the  impression  of 
sound  is  0  136  to  0*167  second  ;  for  taste,  0*15  to  0  23  ;  touch,  0*133  to  0*201  second  (HorscJi, 
v.  Vintschgau  and  Hbnigschmied) ;  for  olfactory  impressions,  which,  of  course,  depend  upon 
many  conditions  (the  phase  of  respiration,  current  of  air),  0*2  to  0*5  second.  Intense  stimula- 
tion, increased  attention,  practice,  expectation,  and  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  stimulus  to  be 
applied,  all  diminish  the  time.  Tactile  impressions  are  most  rapidly  perceived  when  they  are 
applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  (v.  Vintschgau).  The  time  is  increased  with  very  strong 
stimuli,  and  when  objects  difficult  to  be  distinguished  are  applied  (r.  Hclmholtz  and  Baxt). 
The  time  required  to  direct  the  attention  to  a  number  consisting  of  1  to  3  figures,  Tigerstedt 
and  Bergquist  found  to  be  0*015  to  0*035  second.  Alcohol  and  the  anaesthetics  alter  the  time  ; 
according  to  their  degree  of  action,  they  shorten  or  lengthen  it  (Kraplin).  In  order  that  two 
shocks  applied  after  each  other  be  distinguished  as  two  distinct  impressions,  a  certain  interval 
must  elapse  between  the  two  shocks — for  the  ear,  0*002  to  0*0075  second  ;  for  the  eye,  0*044  to 
0*47  second  ;  for  the  finger,  0*277  sccoud. 

[The  Dilemma. — When  a  person  is  experimented  on,  and  he  is  not  told  whether  the  right  or 
left  side  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  what  coloured  disc  may  be  presented  to  the  eye,  then  the  time 
to  respond  correctly  is  longer.] 

[Drugs  and  other  conditions  affect  the  reaction  time.  Ether  and  chloroform  lengthen  it, 
while  alcohol  does  the  same,  but  the  person  imagines  he  really  reacts  quicker.  Noises  also 
lengthen  it.] 

In  sleep  and  waking,  we  observe  the  periodicity  of  the  active  and  passive  conditions  of  the 
brain.  During  sleep  there  is  diminished  excitability  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  which  is 
only  partly  due  to  the  fatigue  of  afferent  nerves,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  During  sleep,  we  require  to  apply  strong  stimuli  to  produce  reflex  acts. 
In  the  deepest  sleep  the  psychical  or  mental  processes  seem  to  bo  completely  in  abeyance,  so 
that  a  person  asleep  might  be  compared  to  an  animal  with  its  cerebral  hemispheres  removed. 
Towards  the  approach  of  the  period  when  a  person  is  about  to  waken,  psychical  activity 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  dreams,  which  differ,  however  from  normal  mental 
processes.  They  consist  either  of  impressions,  whore  there  is  no  objective  cause  (hallucinations), 
or  of  voluntary  impulses  which  are  not  executed,  or  trains  of  thought  where  the  reasoning  and 
judging  powers  are  disturbed.  Often,  especially  near  the  time  of  waking,  the  actual  stimuli 
may  so  act  as  to  give  rise  to  impressions  which  become  mixed  with  the  thoughts  of  a  dream. 
The  diminished  activity  of  the  heart  (§  70,  3,  c),  the  respiration  (§  126,  4),  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  movements  (§  213,  4),  the  formation  of  heat  (§  216,  4),  and  the  secretions,  point  to 
a  diminished  excitability  of  the  corresponding  nerve-centres,  and  the  diminished  reflex  excita- 
bility to  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  spinal  cord.    The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep, 
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the  deeper  the  latter  is;  so  (lint  in  lln:  deo]icst  sleep  tliey  *lo  not   become  contracted  0 

application  of  Unlit.     The  pupils  dilate  when  sensory  or  auditor;  stimuli  me  applied,  ami  the 

lighter  ttit:  sleep  the  mure  is  [hi-  tlie  ease  ;  they  arc  »  idest  lit  tin:  moment  of  awaking  {I'lM't  \ 
[Huglilinip  Jackson  finds  that  the  retina  is  more  amende  than  in  the  waking  stall'.]  During 
sleep,  there  seems  to  be.  c.  condition  of  iuciea.s.'d  ai  timi  uf  ct-itaiii  sphii.cict  muscles — those  lor 
contracting  the  pupil  :iin!  closing  tin'  eyelids  (/iWn'meA;.  Tin'  soundness  uf  the  sleep  may  lie 
determined  by  the  intensity  of  Hie  sound  ic-puri-d  to  waken  >i  person.  Kulilsehiitter  found  that 
at  first  sleep  deepens  very  quickly,  then  more  slowly,  :  1 1 J ■: I  tlie  maximum  is  reached  after  one 
hour  : according  [■■  JI"iiuiiigli'.>H'  and  I'lioeuln-igcu  aft  hi'  ]  j  Injur) ;  it  tin1 11  rapidly  lightens,  until 
several  hours  before  waking  it  is  very  light.  External  or  internal  stimuli  may  suddenly  diminish 
the  depth  of  the  sleep,  hut  this  may  lie  loll  awed  again  by  deep  sleep.  The  deeper  tlie  sleep 
the  longer  it  lasts.  [Durham  asserts  that  tilt  hrain  is  amende,  that  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  |iia  mater  "re  contracted  during  >.  ]  i-  ■  ■  |  j  and  tlie  brain  smaller  ;  lint  is  (his  cause  or  effect !] 
—  le  of  ileep  is  tin-  living  up  uf  tin-  potential  energy,  especially  *■     '' 


system,  which  renders  a  restitution  of  energy  netcssary.      Petbtpa  the  accumulation  of  the  de- 
''   ity  may  also 


.     n -products  of  the   nervous  activity  may  also   art    us   producers  or  sleep  (>];  _ 

Prtycr).  Sleep  cannot  he  kept  tin  for  above  11  certain  time,  nor  can  it  he  interrupted  Voluntarily. 
Many  uarcotici  rapidly  prodnee  sleep.  [The  "diastolic  phase  ol  cerebral  activity,"  as  sleep  has 
been  railed,  is  largely  dfifiiiii'iit  on  the  absence  ■■!  stininU.  We  must  suppise.  that  there  are 
two  faetors,  one  central,  leprcscuted  liy  the  excitability  of  the  cerebrum,  which  "ill  vary  under 
different  conditions,  and  the  other  external,  represented  l.y  the  impulses  libelling  the  oereliruiu 
through  the  different  sense-organs.  We  know  that  a  tendency  to  sleep  is  favoured  by  removal 
of  external  stimuli,  by  shutting  tin-  eves,  reliving  In  a  quirt  place,  /if.  The  exlernal  sensory 
impressions,  indeed,  iuthienee  the  whole  metabolism,  j-trumpell  describes  the  ease  nf  a  hoy 
whose  sensory  inlets  were  all  paralysed  except  one  eye  anil  one  ear,  and  when  these  inlets  were 
closed  the  boy  fell  asleep,  sliowing  how  intimately  the  waking  condition  is  bound  up  with 
sensory  afferent  impulses  reaching  (In-  eereliral  centres.] 

(Hypnotics,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  Lrom  ide  of  poiussium.  ihl->ral,  are  drugs  which  induce 

Hypnotism,  or  Animal  Magnetism.  --[Meet  important  observations  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  liraid  of  Maucliester,  whose  results  are  continued  by  many  ol  the  recent  re -discoveries  of 
Weinhold,  Heideuhain,  and  others. }  Ucidctihain  assumes  that  the  cause  of  this  condition  is 
due  to  an  inhibition  uf  tlie  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  produced  by  continuous  feeble 
stimulation  of  the  face  (slightly  stinking  tlie  -kin  or  electrical  applications),  or  or  the  optic 
nerve  (as  by  gazing  steadily  at  a  small  brilliant  object),  or  of  the  auditory  nerve  (by  uniform 

nuts) ;  while  sudden  and  strung  stimulation  of  the  same 


long  ag"]  to  the  psychological  factor,  whereby  the  attention  was  directed  to  n  jurticular  part  of 

the    body.      The  facility   with  which  different    per.~1.1i1s    become    hypnotic  varies    very  greatly. 
When  the  hypnotic  condition  bus  Imen   produced  a  number  of  times,  its  subsequent  occurrence 


is  followed  by  spasm  of  the  apparatus  for  accommodation  in  tlie  eve,  the  range  of  accommodation 
is  diminished,  and  there  may  be  deviation  of  tin- position  ol"  the  cu-l.alls  ;  then  follow  phenomena 
of  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  oblongata  ;  dilatation  of  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  pupil,  exophthalmos,  and  increase  of  the  inspiration  and  pulse.  At  a  certain  slagB  there 
may  he  a  great  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  functions  of  the  sense-organs,  and  also  of  the 
muscular  sensibility.  Afterwards  there  may  In-  analgesia  of  tlie  part  stroked,  and  loss  of  taste; 
the  sense  of  temperature  is  lost  less  readily,  an- 1  si  ill  later  thai  of  sight,  of  smell,  ami  of  hearing. 

Owing  to  the  aboliti r  su -.pension  of  1  nnsui'oisuess,  stimuli  applied  to  the  sense-organs  do 

not  produce  conscious  iuiprcs-ions  or  perceptions,  lint  stimuli  applied  to  the  sense-organs  of  a 
hypnotised  person  cause  movements,  which,  however,  are  unconscious,  although  they  stimulate 
voluntary  acts.  In  persons  with  greatly  increased  reflex  excitability,  voluntary  movements 
may  excite  relics  spasms  .  the  person  may  be  11  liable  to  co-ordinate  his  organs  for  speech. 

Type*. — According  to  Crut/iu-r,  there  are  several  forms  of  hypnotism  ; — (J)  I'atsivc  sleep, 
where  words  are  still  understood,  which  occurs  especially  in  girls  ;  (2)  owing  to  the  increased 
reflex  excitability  of  the  striped  muscles,  certain  ;/ct<"ys  >>/'  wi'-sfe  may  he  contracted — a  condi- 
tion which  may  last  for  days,  c-peciallv  in  strong  people  ;  at  the  same  time  alaxia  may  occur, 
and  the  muscles  may  fail  to  ]>crforiu  their  functions  (artificial  kataJepsy).  During  the  stage  of 
lethargy  in  hysterical  persons,  the  tendon  reflexes  are  often  aWut  {1 'hmvi.it  nml  Richer) ;  (3) 
autonomy  at  call,  i.e  .  the  hypnotised  person  —  in  most  eases  the  consciousness  is  still  retained — 
obeys  a  command,  in  his  condition  of  light  sleep.  When  the  baud  is  grasped  or  the  head  stroked, 
he  executes  involuntary  movements  runs  about,  dances,  rides  on  a  stool,  and  the  tike;  (4) 
hallucinations  occur  only  in  some  individuals  when  they  waken  from  a  deep  sleep,  the  hallucina- 
tions (usually  consisting  of  the  sensation  of  sparks  of  lire  or  odours)  being  very  strong  and  well 
pronounced  ;  (5)  imitation  is  rare,  ordinary  movements,  such  as  walking,  are  easily  imitated, 
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the  finer  movements  occur  rarely.  The  "  echo-speech  "  is  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  neck, 
speaking  into  the  throat,  or  against  the  abdomen.  Pressure  over  the  right  eyebrow  ofteu  usher* 
in  the  speech.  Colour-sensation  is  suspended  by  placing  the  warm  hand  on  the  eye,  or  by 
.stroking  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  (Cohn).  Stroking  the  limbs  in  the  reverse  direction 
gradually  removes  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  causes  the  (terson  to  waken.  Blowing  on  a  part 
does  so  at  once.  Insane  persons  can  be  hypnotised.  Disagreeable  results  follow  only  when  the 
condition  is  induced  too  often  and  too  continuously. 

Hypnotism  in  Animals. — A  hen  remains  in  a  fixed  position  when  an  object  is  suddenly 
placed  before  its  eyes,  or  when  a  straw  is  placed  over  its  beak,  or  when  the  head  of  the  animal 
is  pressed  on  the  ground  and  a  chalk  line  made  before  its  beak  (Kircher's  expemuentum  mirabile, 
1014).  [Langley  has  hypnotised  a  crocodile.]  Birds,  rabbits,  and  frogs  remain  passive  for  a 
time  after  they  have  been  gently  stroked  on  the  back.  Crayfish  stand  on  their  head  and  claws 
{Czermak). 

375.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM— MOTOR  CORTICAL  CENTRES. 
— [Cerebral  Convolution. — A  vertical  section  of  a  cerebral  convolution  consists  of 
u  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  externally  enclosing  a  white  core  or  central  white  matter 
(figs.  597,  598).     The  cortex  consists  of  cells  and  fibres  embedded  in  a  "  molecular  " 
matrix,  and  to  some  of  the  nerve-cells  nerve-fibres  proceed  from  the  white  matter. 
The  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  vary  in  size,  form,  and  distribution  in  the  different 
layers  and  also  in  different  convolutions.     [The  layers  of  cells  He  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  the  grey  matter  is  thereby  divided  into  a 
series  of  zones  or  layers.     Usually  live  layers  can  be  recognised.     The  thickness 
of  the  grey  matter  is  about  3  mm.,  but  it  is  2  mm.  in  some  parts  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  4*2  mm.  in  some  parts  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.]     Taking 
such  a  convolution  as  the  ascending  frontal  or  motor-area  type,  we  get  the  appear- 
ances shown  in  fig.  598.     It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by  the  pia  mater.     (1)  The 
most  superficial  layer  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  much  neuroglia,  a  network  of 
branched  nerve-fibrils,  which  together  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  abundant  molecular 
ground-substance ;   a  few  scattered   small   multipolar  nerve-cells,  and  a  layer  of 
very  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  traverse  it  in  a  horizontal  direction.     The 
surface  of  the   layer  seems  to  consist  of  neuroglia  alone.     (2)  Layer  of  small 
pyramidal  cells.     A  layer  (-25  mm.  to  -75  mm.  in  thickness)  of  close-set,  small ', 
angular  or  short  pyramidal  nerve-cells.     The  cells  are  pyramidal  and  small,  and 
give  off  processes  which  ramify  and  break  up  in  the  general  molecular  ground- 
substance  of  the  cortex.     It  has  not  been  proved  that  they  possess  median  basilar 
axis-cylinder  processes.     (3)  Layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells.     The  thickest  layer 
(*4  mm.  to  *1  mm.)  or  "formation  of  the  cornu  ammonis,"  consists  of  many  layers 
of  large  pyramidal  cells,  which  are  larger  in  the  deeper  than  in  the  more  super- 
ficial  layers.     They  are  not  so   closely  packed  together,  as   many  granules   lie 
between  them.     At  the  lowest  part  of  this  layer  the  cells  are  larger  than  elsewhere, 
presenting  some  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.     By  some  it  is  described  as  a  special  layer  and  termed  the 
ganglion-cell  layer.     This  layer  is  specially  well  marked  in  those  convolutions  which 
are  described  as  containing  motor  centres,  but  pyramidal  cells  resembling  these 
are  found  over  the  whole  cortex.     The  cells  are  connected  by  their  axial-cylinder 
process  to  white  nerve-fibres.     Amongst  the  large  cells  are  a  few  small  angular- 
looking  cells,  which  become  more  numerous  lower  down.     (4)  The  fourth  layer — 
a  narrow  layer  (*35  mm.  to '15  mm.)  is  composed  of  numerous  small,  branched, 
irregular,  ganglionic  cells — the  "  granular  formation"  of  Meynert.     In  the  motor 
areas  mixed  with  these  are  large  pyramidal  cells,  disposed  in  groups,  called  "  cell- 
clusters."    This  layer  is  divided  like  the  succeeding  one  into  vertical  columns  by 
the  groups  of  white  fibres  which  pass  outwards  into  the  cortex  from  the  central 
white  matter.     There  are  also  horizontal  fine  medullated  fibres  in  it. 

(5)  The  fifth  layer  next  the  central  white  matter  (*1  mm.  thick),  and  from 
which  it  is  not  everywhere  sharply  defined,  contains  scattered  in  it  spindle-shaped 
fusifoim  brauched  cells — the  cl  austral  formation  of  Meynert — lying  for  the  most 
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Fig.  .'iB7.— Vertical  section  of  a  motor  cerebral  convolution  of  man.  1,  superficial  layer;  2, 
layer  of  small,  ami  3,  of  lai(jc  J)j  rnmiilnl  I'll-.  ;  4,  granule  loniiatiou  ;  5,  eliiuitrol  forma- 
tion ;  »i,  medulla.  Fig.  598.— Coile.v  of  motor  m.-a  of  brain  of  monkey  (  x  150).  1, 
superficial  layer  ;  2,  smull  angular  cells  ;  3,  ]>rniiiu]*l  cells ;  I,  ganglionic  cells  and  coll- 
clustBrs;   5,    luniloiiu  cells  {Fi.rri.-r,  niter  II.  nut  Lewis).     Fig.  599.— Cortex  of  occipital 
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[Kirl  parallel  Ui  the  surface  of  I  lit1  convolution.  It  is  broken  u|>  into  vertical  columns 
by  the  while  libres  proceeding  fviiii  tin-'  cent  nil  white  mutter  into  the  cortex. 
Then  follow*  the  central  white  matter  (»»),  con  sis  tiny  of  medullated  nerve- fibres, 
which  ton  in  groups  into  the  grey  matter,  where  they  lose  their  myelin.  The 
fibres  arc  si>iu<>\i'hnt  smaller  than  in  the  other  parte  of  the  nervous  system 
('liiitM-tri   ( -}-a  inrli),  and  between  them  lie  a  few  nuclear  elements. 

It  will  he  seen  that  no  layer  is  composed  exclusively  of  one  form  of  cell.  In 
tIm-  ftboYe,  which  represents  the  motor  type,  such  as  occurs  in  the  "  motor  areas  " 
of  the  brain,  the  layer  is  very  thick,  the  pyramidal  cells  which  it  contains  KM 
lioth  large  mid  numerous,  and  in  the  fourth  layer  there  are  very  large  pyramidal 
cells  (110  p.  to  50  ft),  which  are  largest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal 
ci  involution.] 

[In  the  sensory  type,  as  in  the  occipital  lobe  (fig,  60S),  the  fart  and  second 
layers  me  not  unlike  the  corresponding  layers  in  the  motor  type,  and  the  fusiform 

cHIs  i„  the  seventh       ,,-.  ,  -■.       -^  -  •»)- "ZTyrtZZJ"*  '""TBI 

layer   also    resemble  y     y  If   ;  .11'*';.        — ^r-^-'V*    Vk. 

the  latter.  The  layer       ■ 
of     pyramidal     cells 
(3)  is  not  so  large, 
while  lis  deeper  part, 

sonicliincs  called  the 

"ganglion-cell  layer," 

contains      no      huge 

-ells,      (jj)  Between 

the     two     is    (4),    a 

layer  with  numerous    Corto£  of  tJl0  cumu  aliml0I,is  m  Atn.  jp  „„,[  a  ,,01.t  0f  the  Faauiu  .i.nuta 

angular  granule-like  (Fd).     Vli„  iuftri.it  lu.ru  ol  iL  blend  vrnt.ide.  x20. 

bodies  or  cells,  the 

"  gmuule-luyer."     The  ubimdanee  of  these  small  "  nuclear"  with   "  angular  "  cells 

is  the  chief  characteristic  of   the   occipital  region.      There    arc    also    numerous 

horizontal  medullated  fibres  in  the  fourth  layer.] 

[The  hippocampus  or  cornu  ammonia,  ■  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
peculiarly  modified,  ami  in  pari  projecting  into  the  descending  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  contains,  besides  a  layer  of  neuroglia  and  sonic  white  matter  on 
the  surface,  a  regular  series  of  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer,  which  give  it  a 
characteristic  appearance.  This  is  the  purl  which  varies  most.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  layers  are  small,  while  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer  are  remarkably 
long  (fig.  600;. 

[In  the  frontal  111  iii-tiiLitciL-  region  the  third  layer  is  much  thinner  than  in  the 
motor  areas,  while  the  layer  of  fusiform  cells  is  well  developed.] 

[It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  trun-sition  from  one  type  to  the  other  takes 
place  gradually  and  that  the  transition  from  one  anatomical  region  to  another  is 
very  gradual.] 

[Pyramidal  Cells  of  the  Cortex. — Each  cell  is  more  or  less  pyramidal  in  shape, 
granular  or  iiluilhited  in  appearance  and  with  a  large  conspicuous  nucleus.  Each 
.ell  gives  off  several  processes—  (a)  an  apical  procesB,  which  is  often  very  long,  and 
runs  towards  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  as  it  does  so  gives  oil' lateral  processes, 
which  break  up  into  line  fibrils,  (h)  The  uiibraiichcd  axial  cylinder,  median  basilar 
process,  which  is  an  axial  cylinder  process,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  axial 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre  of  the  white  matter.  It  ultimately  becomes:  invested  by 
myelin.  Sometimes  the  axis-cylinder  process  divides  at  a  node  of  Kntivier,  like  the 
T-sbajicil  fibres  of  the  spinal  ganglion,  (r)  The  lateral  processes  are  given  off 
chiefly  near  the  base  of  the  cell,  and  they  soon  branch  to  form  part  of  the  ground 
plexus  or  molecular  ground-substance  of  fibrils  which  everywhere  pervades  the  grey 
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matter.     The  largest  pyramidal  cells—  tboae  known  as  giant  cells— in  tlie  motor 
areas  may  be  110-50/*,  but  the  ordinary  large  pyramidal  cells  are  20  to  40/*,  and 
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Fig.  603.  Fig.  603. 

J.  601. — Perivascular  mid  perlodlalw  lyu]|ih-s  puces,      it,  capillary  nilli  ■  ]yiunli-3|»ico  c 

liiunicatitiK  witli  tin;  i*rirvllLitar  lympli-sjiiU'e  I;  lmmd  t hi'  cull  u  Ivuipli-spac:'  r,  containing 

two   lyiupli- corpuscles.      M  ISO.      till-    602.— Verttal    KCtlOE    of    ■    fronlul     convolution 

(Weigert's  nictlioJ)    *  60.      P,  |-ii  muter  ;  1-5,   live  Inj-.-is  ,.|  Sleyuert;  «.  superficial  Uver 

of  connective- tissue  ;    !•-•',   successive  ]:tj crs  of   r lull-itii!   ih-i-v^.H h.rt-s  ;  k,  while  mutter. 

Fig,  003. — Section  o!  a  ccivlntil  cnnvulutimi  Mfiim-i!  b\  tiulKj's  method.      1,  neuroglia  layer; 
2,  layer  of  small  cells  ;  3,  layer  ol  large  pyramidal  ceils  ;  i,  layer  uf  irregular  cells. 
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the  small  pyramidal  cells  (which  have  not  been  proved  to  possess  an  axial  cylinder 
process)  are  8-12  /x  in  breadth.  The  large  pyramidal  cells  are  trophic  in  function 
for  the  very  long  nerve-fibres  which  are  connected  with  them.] 

[Golgi's  method  of  staining  nerve-cells. —The  nerve-cells  arc  stained  black  by  long  immersion 
in  silver  nitrate  or  mercuric  chloride  solution  after  the  brain  is  hardened  in  a  chromium  salt. 
The  metal  is  dc|>ositcd  in,  or  rather  on,  the  cell  and  its  processes,  and  in  this  way  the  ramifica- 
tions of  these  cells  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance.] 

Kach  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  lymph-space  in  which  it  lies.  The  blood-vessels  are  provided 
with  a  perivascular  sj>aee,  which  communicates  with  the  pericellular  lymph-space,  as  in  fig. 
601. 

[Nerve-fibres  in  the  Cortex. — Tho  ordinary  methods  of  hardening  the  brain  do  not  enable  us 
to  detect  the  enormous  number  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  grey  matter.  By  using 
Exner's  osmic  acid  method,  or  Weigert's  or  Pal's  method,  we  obtain  such  a  result  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  602.  Under  the  pia  ( P)  is  a  layer  of  connective- tissue  (a)  devoid  of  nerve-fibres.  Beneath 
it  is  a  layer  (/>)  occupying  about  the  half  of  the  outer  layer,  which  is  almost  entirely  taken  up 
by  medullated  nerve-fibres  ;  most  of  these  are  fine,  but  a  few  of  them  are  coarse,  and  run  parallel 
to  the  surface  and  tangential  to  the  arc  of  the  outer  contour  of  the  convolution.  Internal  to  this 
is  a  layer  of  medullated  fibres  (<*),  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions  ;  while  a  similar 
network  (d)  occur  in  the  small-celled  layer.  (2)  In  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  (8) 
there  are  bundles  of  medullated  fibres,  running  radially  (<?) ;  but  at  the  lower  part  of  this  layer 
there  is  a  very  dense  network  (/),  forming  (in  a  Weigert's  preparation)  a  dense,  dark  band, 
corresponding  to  the  outer  layer  of  Hail  larger.  In  the  layers  marked  (g  and  h),  which  are 
partly  in  the  third  and  partly  in  the  fourth  cortical  layer,  the  radial  arrangement  is  more 
marked  and  more  comjMict,  and  the  thick  fibres  are  more  numerous.  In  the  middle  is  (h)  a 
narrow  dense  network  corresponding  to  Baillarger's  inner  layer.  The  lower  part  of  the  fourth 
layer,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  are  occupied  by  1.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  con- 
volutions do  not  present  exactly  the  same  structure  and  arrangement  (ObcrsUinrr).] 

[The  existence  of  such  an  enormous  number  of  nerve-fibres  passing  from  the 
central  white  matter  into  the  cortex  makes  it  evident  that  the  white  matter  must 
be  connected  to  the  grey  cortical  matter  by  some  means  other  than  axis-cylinder 
processes,  the  prolongations  of  the  median  basilar  processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  white  fibres  entering  tho  cortex,  either  as  callosal,  pyramidal, 
tegmental,  or  association  fibres  split  up  into  fibrils  to  form  a  large  part  of  the  mole- 
cular ground-substance.  We  do  not  know  if  they  become  continuous  anatomically 
with  the  fibrils.] 

[Variations. — The  grey  matter  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  In  the  grey  matter  of 
the  corn  11  ammonis,  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  (3)  make  up  the  chief  mass  (fig.  600) ;  in  the 
clans t rum  (4)  is  most  abundant.  In  the  central  convolutions  (ascending  frontal  and  parietal), 
according  to  Betz,  Mierzejewski,  and  Bevan  Lewis,  very  large  pyramidal  cells  are  found  in  the  lower 
{tart  of  the  third  layer.  Similar  cells  have  been  found  in  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  frontal 
convolutions  in  some  animals — the  j posterior  parietal  lobule,  and  para-central  lobule,  all  of 
which  have  motor  functions.  In  those  convolutions,  which  are  regarded  as  subserving  sensory 
functions,  a  somewhat  different  ty|»c  prevails,  e.g.,  the  occipital  gyri  or  annectant  convolution 
(£.  Lewi*).  The  very  large  pyramidal  cells  are  absent,  while  the  granule  layer  exists  as  a  well- 
marked  lnyer  between  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  and  the  ganglion  cell-layer  (fig.  599).] 

[Fuehs  finds  that  there  are  no  medullated  fibres  either  in  the  cortex  or  medulla  until  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  life.  The  medullated  fibres  appear  in  the  upi>ermost  layer  at  the  fifth 
month,  and  in  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  radial  bundles  in  the  deeper  layers  at 
the  second  month.  The  medullated  fibres  increase  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  wheu  they 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  adult.] 

[Results  of  Golgi's  Method. — Fig.  603  shows  a  general  view  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex 
cerebri  stained  by  Golgi's  method.  Tho  pyramidal  cells  give  off  branched  protoplasmic 
processes  and  a  central  axial  cylinder  process  which  becomes  continuous  with  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  in  the  white  matter  (figs.  603,  604).] 

[Blood- Vessels. — The  adventitia  of  the  small  cerebral  vessels  contains  pigment 
and  granular  cells,  filled  with  oil-granules.  In  the  new-born  child,  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  are  beset  with  cells,  filled  with  fatty  granules.  Perhaps  the 
granules  supply  part  of  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  myelin  sheath  on  the 
nerve-fibres.  About  the  fifth  year  the  fat  is  replaced  by  a  yellow  pigment.  In 
adults,  yellow  or  brown  glancing  pigment-granules  ore  found  in  the  adventitia  of 
the  arteries.     In  the  adventitia  of  the  veins  there  is  no  pigment*  but  generally 
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some  fat.  The  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the  white,  and  when 
injected,  a  section  of  a  convolution  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  605. 
The  nutritive  arteries  consist  of — (a)  tho  long  medullary  arteries  (1)  which  pass 
from  the  pia  mater  through  the  grey  matter  into  the  central  white  matter  or 
centrum  ovale.  They  arc  terminal  arteries,  and  do  not  communicate  with  each 
other  in  their  course ;  thus,  they  supply  independent  vascular  areas ;  nor  do  they 
anastomose  with  any  of  the  arteries  derived  from  the  ganglionic  system  of  blood- 
vessels ;  12  to  15  of  them  are  seen  in  a  section  of  a  convolution,  (b)  The  short 
cortical  nutritive  arteries  (2)  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  foregoing.  Although 
some  of  them  enter  tho  white  matter,  they  chiefly  supply  the  cortex,  where  they 
form  an  open  meshed  plexus  in  the  first  layer  (a),  while  in  the  next  layer  (b)  the 
plexus  of  capillaries  is  dense,  the  plexus  again  being  wider  in  the  inner  layers  (c).] 


Fig.    80J. 
Scheme  of  a  tranverae  section  of  the  cerebrum  of  a  new-born  rat  by  Golgi's  method  (Cai/al).     A, 
corpus  cnllosinn  ;  B,  an tero. posterior   fibres  arising  from   the   large    pyramidal   cells ;   C, 
lateral  ventricle;  n,  large  pyramidal  cell  wbose  as  is-cy  Under  process  passes  into  tlie  anterior 

C tenor  layer  ;  b,  fibre  of  the  corpus  callosum  bifurcating  ;  r,  callosal  fibre  ;  >!,  cslloaal 
e  arising  from  a  pyramidal  cell ;  t,  finis-cylinder  process  descending  obliquely  to  enter 


the  corpus  callosum  ;  /,  final  ramifications  of  a  callosal  fibre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex  ;  k,  collateral  fibre  from  a  largo  pyramidal  cell  ;  g,  epithelial  cell  ramifying  in  the 
surface  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  h  ;  t,  fusiform  cells  with  the  ai  is-cy  1  in  del-  process  ascending 


o  the  molecular  Inyer  ;  j,  final  ramification  of  a  callosal  fiore  arising  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cortex. 

[Central  or  Ganglionic  Arteries. — Front  the  trunks  constituting  the  circle  of 
Willis  (fig.  in  §  381),  branches  are  given  off,  which  pass  upwards  and  enter  the 
brain  to  supply  the  hnsal  ganglia  with  blood.  They  arc  arranged  in  several  groups, 
but  they  are  all  terminal,  each  one  supplying  its  own  area,  nor  do  they  anastomose 
with  the  arteries  of  the  cortex.] 

Cerebral  Arteries. — From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  important.  The  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  supplies 
tho  motor  areas  of  the  brain  in  animals  ;  in  man,  the  pncccntral  lobule  is  supplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  (Duret).  The  region  of  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution,  which  is  connected  with  the  function  of  speech,  is  supplied 
by  a  special  branch  of  the  .Sylvian  artery.  Those  areas  of  the  frontal  IoIms  whose 
injury  results  in  disturbance  of  the  intelligence,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery.  Those  regions  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  whose  iujury,  according  to  Ferrier, 
causes  hemianresthesin,  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 
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surface  is  Jiviiled  by  certain  nssnrci  inl<-  Jive  lobes  — frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  tampon. 
■pbenoidsl,  and  central,  or  iiland  of  Bail.     Tim  frontal  lobe  (fig.  "08]  consists,  of  three  con  - 

volntioin,  (villi  nimn'ruiis  si*. tl.iry  f<>]. Is  run ii in-  nearly  Inui'.ml  il.  mm  en  I  superior  (F,),  middle 

|F.;),  mid  iiif.-iiiir(Ki)  f  mil  till  i viilutimis.      llcliiinl  ll|.-e  is  :i  larjre  ciiiiviilinii.il.  tin-  ascending 

frontal  (A),  which  ascend*  olitiost  vertically,  inn Ii.il.lv  U-liinil  the**  -S"piir;itc<]    limn  llicm, 

however,  liy  the  pnceentral  fissure  (/,),  an  I  mapped  olf  behind  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  or  the 
central  sulcus  (t),] 

[The  parietal  lobe  (fig.  flOu,  I',  is  limited  in  front  l.y  the  fissure  of  IMiiini.',  I.,  low  in  port  by 
tlie  Sylvian  lisgnrc  and  ladiiuil  by  the  pnrieio-oiTipital  fissure.  It  consists  of  the  ascending 
parietal  (posterior  central)  couvotu-  .  ™ 

tion  (tig.  oOfi,  B),  which  ascellda 
jilat  bebind  the  tiiaurc  nf  Rolando, 
and  jnralU'l  In  the  ascend  iugfi  on  lal. 
with  which  it  is  continuous  below  ; 
above,  it  becomes  continuous  with 
tlie  superior  ]«rielnl  Itiluilo  I'i1. 
while  lite  hitter  is  separated  from 
the  inferior  parietal  lobule  C jili 
tonrhe")  by  the  interparietal  sulcus. 
Til.;    inferior  [i.ilirl:il   lobule  cnllMsl-i     ,'.     - 

or  (a)  a  |iart  arching  over  the  upjier 
end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  supra-  ' 
marginal  convolution  (l'_),  which 
is  continuous  with  the  superior 
tempore  -  sphenoidal  couvolutiini. 
Behind  U(M  the  angular  gyras(Pj), 
which  arches  round  the  posterior 
end  or  the  parallel  fissure,  and  la- 
conics connected  with  the  middle 
teuip tro-spliftioidnl  convolution. ] 

pfiut  temporo-apbanoidalor  tem- 
poral lobe  (fig.  008,  T)  consists  of 
three  horiminfal  convolutions  - 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior— the 
two  former  being  separated  hy  the 
parallel  aniens,  while  the  whole  lolie 
is  niiippeil  nil'  from  the  frontal  l>v 
the  Sylvian  fissure  (R).] 

('flic  occipital  lobe  (tip.  flnfi,  01  is 
-in  ill,  f..iin<  lie  rounded  |"istcri'H-  i  i 
cud  nf  the  cerebrum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  p.irii'hil  lot*.-  l.y  tin- 
parietooccipital  fissure,  wliicli  fis- 
sure is  bridged  over  at  the  lower 
!*rt  by  the  four  auuectant  gyrl 
Iplii  dt  jmwBiflfi  of  Grntiolct).  It  lias  three  c 
inferior  (0,1— on  its  outer  surface.] 

[The  central  lobe  or  island  of  Hail,  consists  or  live  or  aix  short,  straight  eonvolulions  (gyri 

opcrti)  radiating  outwards  sitiil  1 k wards  from  nenr  the  mi t.-rioi-  ]ierfi>i-Mei!   s]mt,  and  enn  only 

bo  seen  when  the  margins  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  iue  pulled  asunder.  The  operculum,  consisting 
of  the  extremities  of  the  inferior  frontal,  usi'dnling  parietal,  and  frontiil  convolutions,  lie  outside 
it,  cover  it,  and  conceal  il  from  view.] 

[On  tin;  inner  or  meaial  sui-facr  of  the  ecu. brum  are— the  gyrni  fomicatua  (fig.  007,  Gf),  or 
convolution  of  the  corpus  eallosuni,  wliicli  runs  parallel  to  ami  bends  round  the  anterior  and 
jiiisteriiir  e\tii.|intii-.  nt  the  i.irpus  c.illosiiui,  terminating  posteriorly  in  the  gyrus  uueitiatus  or 
gyrus  hip|iwaii[|.i  tlig.  iin7.  Hi,  anil  ending  anteriorly  in  it  clunked  extremity,  the  auliicnlum 
cornil  ammouis  (fig.  807,  U).  Above  it  is  the  coll  n  so -margin  nl  fissure  (tig.  607,  cm),  nnd 
tunning  [.arullcl  to  it  is  the  marginal  convolution  (tig.  607),  which  lies  between  the  latter 
fissure  and  the  margin  of  the  liuigiiudimit  fissure  -  it  ii.  however,  merely  the  mesial  aspect  of 
the  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions.  The  quad  rata  lobule  m  prascuneua  lies  (tig.  607,  Pi) 
lietweou  the  posterior  rxtivniiiy  of  the  calliisii-iniirgiinil  fissure  ami  the  pur  into- occipital  fissure  ; 
ills  merely  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  aii-cmling  parietal  convolution.  The  paricto- occipital 
fissure  term'i nates  below  in  ihe  calcarine  fissure  ( fig,  (107.  ■«■).  and  the  latter  runs  backwards  in 
the  occipital  lube  dividing  it  into  two  branches,  «■,  nc".  Between  the  jiarielo-occipitnl  and 
calcarine  fissures  lies  the  wedge- "hn]ied  lobule  t.-rriieil  the  cuneiu  (lii.'-  007,  Oi}.  The  calcarine 
liasurc  indicates  on  the  surface  the  |nnitiou  nf  the  nt/mi-  nn'n  or  liippocampui  minor,  in  the 
[losterior  corliu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.      The  dentate  fiaenre  or  sulcus  hipjmeamjii  (fig.  ^80,  h) 


Fig.  U05. 
1,  medullary  arteries;  and  1',  1,  ill  groups  between 
the  convolutions  ;  2,  ■>,  irlciies  nf  the  cortex  cerebri ; 
«,  large  meshed  plexus  in  first  layer  ;  li,  closer  plexus 
in  middle  layer ;  .'.  opener  plexus  in  the  grey  matter 
next  the  white  substance,  with  its  vessels  (rf). 

ivoliilbns— superior   (O,),   midJle   (02),   nnd 
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marks  the  position  of  the  elevation  of  the  hippocampus  major,  or  cornu  ammonis,  in  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  terminates  anteriorly  in  the  uncinate  gyros,  while, 
running  along  the  former  and  the  occipital  lobes,  is  the  collateral  nature  (occipito-temporml 
sulcus),  which  marks  the  position  of  the  emineutia  collateral^  in  the  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  while  it  also  separates  the  superior  from  the  inferior  temporo-occipital  con- 
volutions (T4  and  TA] 

[Transverse  or  Commissural  Fibres.—  The  corpus  callosum  unites  the  two  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Fibres  originate  from  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (but  only  to  a  smnll  extent  from 
the  temporal  convolutions),  and  converge  to  the  thick  flattened  arched  band  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum, intercrossing  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiats> 


Fig.  606. 


Left  side  of  the  human  brain  (diagrammatic).  F,  frontal ;  P,  parietal ;  O,  occipital ;  T» 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  S,  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  S',  horizontal,  8",  ascending  ramus  of  S  ; 
c,  sulcus  centralis,  or  fissure  of  Rolando  ;  A,  ascending  frontal,  and  B,  ascending  parietal 
convolution  ;  F„  superior,  F2,  middle,  and  F3,  inferior  frontal  convolutions ;  fl%  superior, 
and  f.2%  inferior  frontal  fissures  ;  /s,  sulcus  pracentralis ;  P,  superior  parietal  lobule ;  Plt 
inferior  parietal  lohule,  consisting  of  P2,  supra-marginal  gyrus,  and  P2',  angular  gyrus ;  ip, 
sulcus  interparietal  is ;  cm,  termination  of  calloso-margiual  fissure  ;  0„  first,  Oj,  second, 
O.j,  third  occipital  convolutions  ;  po,  parietal  -occipital  fissure  ;  o,  transverse  occipital 
fissure  ;  o.H  inferior  longitudinal  occipital  fissure  ;  1],  first,  Ta,  Kecond,  T3,  third  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  tlt  first,  L,  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures. 

i.e.,  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  and  tegmentum,  ascending  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  They  are  supposed 
to  connect  corresponding  convolutions  in  opposite  hemispheres.] 

[The  anterior  white  commissure  at  the  front  of  the  third  ventricle  connects  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lol)cs  of  opposite  sides.  It  proceeds  from  one  side  through  the  inner  and  middle 
divisions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  A  very  small  part  belongs 
to  the  olfactory  tract.  1 

[The  middle  or  soft  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle  is  really  a  part  of  the  central  grey 
matter.] 

[The  posterior  commissure  connects  chiefly  the  two  optic  thalami,  and  perhaps  also  the  teg- 
mentum on  the  two  sides.] 

Association  fibres  pass  from  one  convolution  to  another  on  the  same  hemisphere. 
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Longitudinal  Commissure. — The  fornix  begins  in  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  albican  tin, 
while  as  it  a  re:  lies  backwards  its  posterior  pillars  diverge  and  pass  in  the  walls  of  the  descending 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Motor  Areas  or  Regions. — In  1870  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  discovered  a  series  of  cir- 
cumscribed regions  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  of  the  dog,  whose 


Fig.  607. 

Median  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere.  CC,  corpus  callosum  divided  longitudinally  ;  Gf, 
gyrus  fornicatus ;  H,  gyrus  hippocampi  ;  h,  sulcus  hippocampi ;  U,  uncinate  gyrus  ;  cm, 
calloso-marginal  fissure  ;  F,  first  frontal  convolution  ;  <*,  terminal  portion  of  fissure  of 
Rolando  ;  A,  ascending  frontal ;  B,  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  paracentral  lobule  ; 
P/,  precuneus  or  quadrate  lobule  ;  Oz,  cuneus  ;  Po,  parietooccipital  fissure  ;  o„  transverse 
occipital  fissure ;  oc,  calcarine  fissure  ;  oc*t  superior,  oc",  inferior  ramus  of  the  same  ;  D, 
gyms  descendens  ;  T4,  gyrus  nccipito-temiwralis  lateralis  (lobulus  fusiform  is) ;  T5,  gyms 
occipito-tein|K)ralis  medians  (lobulus  liiigualis). 

stimulation  by  means  of  electricity  causes  co-ordinated  movements  in  quite  distinct 
.{roups  of  skeletal  muscles  of  the  opposite  side   of  the   body  (fig.  C09,   I,    II) 
while   stimulation    of    some    adjacent   areas    arc    not   followed    by    any    such 
movements]. 

Methods — Stimulation. — The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  exposed  in  an  animal  (dog,  monkey) 
by  removing  a  part  of  the  skull  covering  the  so-called  motor  convolutions  and  dividing  the  dura 
mater.  When  the  convolutions  are  fully  exposed,  a  pair  of  blunt  non-polarisable  (§  328)  needle 
electrodes  are  applied  near  each  other  to  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  surface.  We  may  employ 
the  closing  or  opening  shock  of  a  constant  current,  or  the  constant  current  may  be  rapidly  in- 
terrupted, the  current  being  of  such  a  strength  as  to  be  distinctly  perceived  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (Fritsch  and  Hitzig).  Or,  the  induced  current  may  be  used,  also  of 
such  a  strength  that  it  is  readily  felt  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (Ferricr,  1873).  The 
cerebrum  is  completely  insensible  to  severe  operations  made  upon  it. 

The  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  wfhose  stimulation  discharges  the  characteristic 
movements,  are  regarded  by  some  as  actual  centres,  because  the  reaction-time  after 
stimulation  of  the  centres  and  the  duration  of  the  muscular  contraction  are  longer 
than  when  the  subcortical  fibres  which  lead  towards  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain 
are  stimulated.  Another  circumstance  favouring  this  view  is  that  the  excitability  of 
these  areas  is  influenced  by  the  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  (Bubnoff  and  Ileiden- 
hain).  It  may  be  that  these  centres  are  acted  upon  by  voluntary  impulses  in  the 
execution  of  voluntary  movements.  Hence,  they  have  been  called  "psychomotor 
centres"     [At  any  rate,  these  areas  have  a  definite  relation  to  certain  motor  acts, 
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and  perhaps  it  is  well  to  speak  of  them  as  "areas  of  representation"  of  the 
function  to  which  they  are  related.]  The  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum  (dog,  cat, 
sheep)  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  specially  large  pyramidal  cells 
(Betz,  Merzejewsky,  Be  van  Lewis) ;  while  similar  cells  were  found  by  Obersteiner  in 
the  areas  marked  4  and  8  (fig.  609),  and  Betz  found  them  in  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  of  man,  in  the  third  frontal  convolution,  and  in  the  island  of  Reil. 
O.  Soltmann  found  that  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  in  newly-born  animals 
is  without  result,  while  only  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  are  excitable. 

Modifying  Conditions. — Iu  the  condition  of  deep  narcosis  produced  by  chloroform,  other, 
chloral,  morphia,  or  in  apnoea,  the  excitability  of  the  centres  is  al>olished  {Schiff),  whilst  the 
subcortical  conducting  paths  still  retain  their  excitability  {Bubnqff  and  Hcidcnhain).  Small 
doses  of  these  poisons  and  also  of  atropin  at  first  increase  the  excitability  of  the  centres. 
Moderate  loss  of  blood  excites  them,  while  a  great  loss  of  blood  diminishes  and  then  abolishes 
the  excitability  (Munk  and  Orscha-jiskij).  Slight  inflammation  increases,  while  cooling 
diminishes,  the  excitability.  If  the  cortex  cerebri  be  removed  in  animals,  the  excitability  of 
the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  is  completely  abolished  about  the  fourth  day,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  peripheral  nerve  separated  from  its  centre  {Albcrlont,  Dupuy,  F ranch  and  Pitres). 

Stimulation  of  Subcortical  Parts. — As  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  con- 
verge towards  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  it  is  evident  that,  after  removal  of 
the  cortex,  stimulation  of  these  fibres  in  the  deeper  part4*  of  the  hemisphere 
is  followed  by  the  same  motor  effects  (Gliktj  and  Eckhard).  The  stimulus 
is  applied  merely  to  a  deeper  part  of  the  motor  path.  If  the  stimulus  l>e  applied 
to  parts  situated  still  more  deeply,  as  for  example  to  the  internal  capsule,  general 
contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  result. 

Time  Relations  of  the  Stimulation. — According  to  Franck  and  Pitres,  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  moment  of  stimulation  of  the  cortex  and  the  resulting  movement,  after  deducting 
the  period  of  latent  stimulation  for  the  muscles,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  conduction  of 
the  impulse  through  the  cord  and  nerves  of  tho  extremities,  is  0*045  second.  Hcidenhain  and 
Bubnoff  found  that,  during  moderate  morphia  narcosis,  when  the  stimulating  current  was  in- 
creased in  strength,  the  muscular  contraction  and  the  reaction-time  became  shorter.  After  re- 
moval of  the  cortex,  the  occurrence  of  the  muscular  contraction  from  the  moment  of  stimulation 
of  the  white  matter  is  diminished  £  to  £.  The  form  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  longer  and 
more  extended  when  the  cortex,  than  when  the  subcortical  paths,  arc  stimulated.  If  the 
animal  (dog)  be  in  a  state  of  high  reflex  excitability,  these  differences  disappear ;  in  both  cases 
the  contraction  follows  very  rapidly  {Bubnoff  and  Hcidtiihain).  If  the  stimulus  be  very  strong 
the  muscles  of  the  same  side  may  contract,  but  somewhat  later  than  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
If  the  motor  areas  for  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  latter  contract 
somewhat  after  the  former. 

Number  of  Stimuli. — If  40  stimuli  per  second  be  applied  to  a  motor  area,  then  the  corre- 
sponding muscles  yield  40  single  contractions  ;  while  with  46  single  stimuli  per  second  there 
results  a  continued  complete  contraction  {Franck  and  Pitres).  In  one  and  the  same  animal, 
the  same  number  of  stimuli  is  required  to  produce  a  continuous  contraction,  whether  the  cortical 
centre,  the  motor  nerve,  or  even  the  muscle  itself  be  stimulated.  With  very  feeble  stimuli, 
summation  of  stimuli  takes  place,  for  the  muscular  contraction  only  begins  after  several  in- 
effective stimuli  have  been  applied.  [It  is  generally  held  that  the  rhythm  of  a  contracting 
muscle  is  the  same  as  the  rhythm  of  the  stimuli  applied  to  its  motor  nerve,  but  Schtifer  and 
Horsley  contend  that  this  holds  good  for  rates  of  stimuli  to  about  10  or  12  ]>ef  second.  They, 
find  that  the  same  is  true  for  the  cortex  cerebri,  corona  radiata,  and  medulla  spinalis,  viz.,  that 
tho  muscular  response  does  not  vary  with  the  rhythm,  i.e.,  number  of  stimuli  j>er  sec),  but 
that  the  rhythm  is  constant — al>out  10  per  sec. — and  independent  of  the  number  of  stimuli  per 
sec,  provided  they  are  above  10  per  sec.  applied  to  these  parts.  Indeed,  all  voluntary  contrac- 
tions show  a  similar  rate  of  undulation  in  the  muscle-curve.  Perhaps  the  rhythm  of  the 
efferent  impulses  is  modified  in  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord.] 

[The  matter,  as  regards  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  resolves  itself 
into  this,  that  stimulation  of  certain  cortical  areas  always  causes  contraction  in 
definite  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  resulting,  as  a  rule,  in  definite  co-ordinated 
movements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  the  areas  have  been  called  "  motor 
areas."  In  some  cases,  however,  stimulation  of  an  area  on  one  side  results  in 
bilateral  movements  in  the  case  of  corresponding  muscles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  that  usually  act  together,  e.g.,  those  of  the  eyes  and  trunk.    They  have  been 
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mapped  out  and  ascertained  in  a  large  number  of  animals,  and  the  question  comes 
to  be — Are  there  similar  areas  in  man  ?] 

Primary  Fissures  and  Convolutions  of  the  Dog's  Brain. — The  position  of  the  motor  centres 
in  the  dog's  brain  is  indicated  in  fig.  609,  I,  and  II.  The  dog's  brain  is  marked  by  two 
"  primary  fissures/'  viz.,  the  sulcus  cruciatus  (S. ),  which  intersects  the  longitudinal  fissure  at 
a  right  angle  at  the  junction  of  its  anterior  with  its  middle  third.     This  fissure  has  been  called 


Fig.  608. 

View  of  the  brain  from  above  (semi-diagrammatic).     Slf  end  of  ramus  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

The  other  letters  refer  to  the  same  {tarts  as  in  fig.  606. 

the  sulcus  frontalis,  or  the  fissura  corona  lis.  [It  is  bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
41  sigmoid  gyrus."]  The  second  primary  fissure  is  the  fossa  Sylvii  (F).  Four  "primary  con- 
volutions,1' in  addition,  are  arranged  with  reference  to  these  primary  fissures.  The  first  primary 
convolution  (I),  in  the  form  of  a  sharply  curved  knee,  embraces  the  fossa  Sylvii  (F).  The 
second  convolution  (II)  inns  nearly  parallel  to  the  first.  The  fourth  primary  convolution  (IV) 
bounds  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  se pirated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  falx 
cerebri  ;  anteriorly  it  embraces  the  sulcus  cruciatus  (S),  so  that  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
this  sulcus,  a  part,  the  gyms  pneorucintus  or  prefrontal  is,  lying  in  front  of  the  sulcus,  and  the 
gyrus  postcruciatii8  (post  frontalis)  lying  behind  it.  The  third  primary  convolution  (III)  runs 
parallel  to  the  fourth.  Some  authors  count  the  convolutions  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  out- 
wards. In  fig.  609,  I  and  II,  the  motor  areas  or  centres  are  indicated  by  dots  on  the  individual 
primary  convolutions.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  centres  arc  not  mere  points,  but 
that  they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  upwards,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Motor 
areas  have  been  mapped  out  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  rabbit,  rat,  bird,  and  frog 

Position  of  the  Motor  Centres  (Bog). — Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  in  1870,  mapped  out  the  following 
motor  areas,  whose  position  may  be  readily  found  on  referring  to  fig.  609  : — 1,  is  the  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  the  neck;  2,  for  the  extensors  and  adductors  of  the  fore  limb  ;  3,  for  the  flexion 
and  rotation  of  the  fore  leg ;  4,  for  the  movements  of  the  hind  limb,  which  Luciaui  and 
Tamburini  resolved  into  two  antagonistic  centres  ;  6,  for  the  muscles  of  (he  face,  or  the  facial 
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I.  Cerebrum  of  the  dog  from  above ;  II,  from  the  side  ;  I,  II,  m,  iv,  the  four  primary  con- 
volutions,—s,  svilcua  cruciatus;  v,  Sylvian  fossa;  o,  olfactory  lobe ;  a,  optio  nerve;  I, 
motor  area,  for  the  muscles  of  the  neclc  ;  2,  extensors  and  abductors  of  the  fore  limb ;  3, 
flexors  and  rotators  of  the  fore  limb  ;  4,  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  ;  S,  the  facial 
muscles  ;  6,  lateral  snitching  movements  of  the  tail ;  7,  retraction  and  abdnetion  of  the 
fore  limb  ;  6,  elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  extension  of  fore  limb  (movements  aa  in  walk- 
ing); o,  9,  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  zygomatic  us,  closure  of  the  eyelids.  II,  a,  a,  retrac- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  month  ;  b,  opening  of  the  mouth  and  movements  of 
the  oral  ceutru  ;  c,  t,  platyama  ;  rf,  opening  of  the  eye.  I,  (,  thermic  centre,  according  to 
Kultabiire;  and  Laudois.  Ill,  cerebrum  of  the  rabbit  from  above  ;  IV,  cerebrum  of  the 
pigeon  from  above  ;  V,  cerebrum  of  the  frog  from  above  ;  VI,  cerebrum  of  the  carp  from 
above— (in  all  these  o  is  the  olfactory  lobe  ;  1,  cerebrum  ;  2,  optic  lobo  ;  3,  cerebellum  ; 
4,  medulla  oblongata). 


elevation  of  tlio  shoulder  and 


of  the  fore  limb,  as  in  walking  ;   the  area  narked 
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9,  9,  9,  controls  the  movements  of  the  orbicularis  ]talpebraruni,  and  of  the  zygomatics  (closure 
of  the  eyelids),  together  with  the  upward  movement  of  the  eyeball  and  narrowing  of  the  pupil. 
Stimulation  of  the  areas  «,  a  (fig.  II)  is  followed  by  retraction  and  elevation  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  with  partial  0]>ening  of  the  mouth  ;  at  b,  Ferrier  observed  opening  of  the  month 
with  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  while  the  dog  not  unfrequently  howled.  He 
called  this  centre  the  il  oral  centre."  Stimulation  of  c  c  causes  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  platysma,  while  c  causes  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  of  one-half  of  the  face,  until  the  eye  may  be  closed,  just  as  in  9.  Stimulation  of  d  is 
followed  by  opening  of  the  eye  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  while  the  eyes  and  head  are  turned 
towards  the  other  side.  According  to  II.  Munk,  the  prefrontal  region  has  an  influence  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  body  (?).  The  perineal  muscles  contract  when  the  gyrus  postcruciatus  is 
stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the  gyrus  praicruciatus  on  its  anterior  and  sloping  aspect  causes 
movements  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

[The  motor  areas  in  the  dog  are  not  very  sharply  defined,  and  indeed  they  may 
overlap  somewhat,  so  that  the  localisation  of  representation  of  movement  in  the 
dog's  cortex  is  much  less  perfect  than  in  the  higher  animals,  e.g.,  monkey.  In 
the  rabbit  and  still  lower  vertebrates  the  localisation  is  still  less  precise  and  more 
diffuse.] 

[Experiments  on  monkeys  indicate  that  in  them  the  motor  areas  are  more 
sharply  defined  from  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a  great  differentiation  of  repre- 
sentation of  movement  in  the  cortex  of  the  anthropoid  apes  as  compared  with  the 
dog.  In  man  this  differentiation  of  the  representation  of  movements  appears  to  be 
more  precise  still.] 

[In  birds,  such  as  the  dove  and  hen,  the  limb  muscles  do  not  appear  to  be 
represented  in  the  cortex,  but  in  the  owl  and  hawk  there  is  representation  of  the 
hind  liml)s  in  the  cortex  (Scfirader).] 

The  position  of  the  individual  motor  areas  may  vary  somewhat,  and  they  may  be 
slightly  different  on  the  two  sides  (Luciani  and  Tamburini). 

Strong  Stimuli. — If  the  stimulation  be  very  strong,  not  only  the  muscles  on 
the  opposite  side,  but  those  on  the  same  side,  may  contract  These  latter  move- 
ments belong  to  the  class  of  associated  movements,  and  are  due  to  conduction 
through  commissural  fibres.  Those  muscles,  which  usually  (muscles  of  mastication) 
or  always  (muscles  of  eye,  larynx,  and  face)  act  together,  appear  to  have  a  centre 
not  only  in  the  opposite  but  also  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  same  side  {Exner).  [All 
observers  have  found  that  stimulation  of  the  facial  centre  causes  identical  (associated) 
movements  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  face  seem  to  be 
represented  in  each  hemisphere.  Schafer  and  Horsley's  experiments  make  it  very 
probable  that  some  other  muscles,  e.g.,  some  of  the  trunk  muscles,  pectorals,  and 
recti  abdominis,  are  represented  bilaterally  in  the  hemispheres.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  relation  to  recovery  after  the  supposed  destruction  of  a  centre, 
and  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  question  of  "  Substitution,"  in  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  nerve-function  (p.  843).] 

Strong  stimulation  of  the  motor  regions  may  give  rise  in  dogs  to  a  complete  general  convul- 
sive epileptic  attack,  which  usually  begins  with  contractions  of  the  groups  of  muscles  especially 
related  to  the  stimulated  centre  {Ferrier,  Eulenburg  and  Landois,  Albertoni,  Luciani  and 
Tamburini) ;  then  often  passes  to  the  corresponding  limb  of  the  opposite  side  (associated  move- 
ments) ;  and  lastly,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into  tonic  and  then  into  clonic 
spasms.  The  opposite  side  of  the  l>ody  has  been  observed  to  pass  into  spasms  from  below 
upwards,  after  the  contractions  were  develo)ted  in  the  other  aide.  The  spasmodic  excitement 
passes  from  centre  to  centre,  an  intermediate  motor  region  never  being  passed  over.  After  this 
condition  has  once  been  produced,  the  slightest  stimulation  may  suffice  to  bring  on  a  new 
epileptic  attack  (§  373).  During  the  attack  the  cerebral  circulation  is  accelerated.  According 
to  Eckhard  and  Danillo,  epileptic  attacks  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  by  means  of  weak  currents.  Stimulation  of  the  sub-cortical  white  matter  causes 
epilepsy,  which,  however,  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  same  side  (Bubnoff  and  Hcideiihain). 
These  contractions  are  due  to  an  esca[tc  of  the  electrical  current,  which  thus  reaches  the  medulla 
oblongata  (§  373). 

Mechanical  stimulation,  e.g.,  scraping  the  motor  areas  for  the  limbs,  produces 
movements  in  these  parts  {Luciani). 
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Cerebral  Epilepsy. — It  is  of  groat  practical  diagnostic  importance  to  ascertain  if 
stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  in  man,  due  to  local  diseases  (inflammation,  tumours, 
softening,  degenerative  irritation),  causes  movements.  [Uughlings-Jackson  has 
shown  that  local  diseases  of  the  cortex  may  cause  spasmodic  contractions  in  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  a  condition  known  as  "  Jacksonian  Epilepsy,"  and  he  explains 
in  this  way  the  occurrence  of  unilateral  local  epileptiform  spasms,  which  were 
observed  by  Ferrier  and  Landois  to  occur  after  inflammatory  irritation.]  Luciani 
observed  these  spasms  in  dogs,  and  sometimes  they  were  so  violent  and  general  as 
to  constitute  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  This  condition  became  hereditary,  and  the 
animals  ultimately  died  from  epilepsy  (§  373).  According  to  Eckhard,  epileptic 
attacks  are  never  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  posterior  convolu- 
tions. [In  passing  from  apes  to  carnivora,  epilepsy  as  a  result  of  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  cortex  is  far  more  readily  produced  in  the  latter  animals  than 
in  the  former.  Indeed,  in  the  Orang,  Beevor  and  Horsley  never  observed  epilepsy 
to  follow  excitation  of  any  part  of  the  cortex.] 

If  certain  motor  areas  are  extirpated,  the  epileptic  attack  is  absent  from  the  muscles  con- 
trolled by  these  areas  (Luciani).  Separation  of  the  motor  cortical  area  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
section  during  an  attack  cuts  short  the  latter  (Munk).  During  nn  epileptic  attack  it  is  possible 
to  excise  the  motor  area  of  one  extremity,  and  thus  exclude  this  limb  from  the  attack  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  convulsed. 

DrugB. — The  continued  use  of 'potassium  bromide  prevents  the  production  of  epilepsy  on  stimu- 
lating the  cortical  areas. 

Chemical  Stimulation. — Substances  such  as  occur  in  urine,  e.f/.,  kreatinin, 
kreatin,  acid  potassic  phosphate,  and  sediment  of  urates,  when  sprinkled  on  the 
motor  areas  of  the  dog,  cause  pronounced  eclampsic,  clonic  convulsions,  which  recur 
spontaneously,  and  are  followed  by  deep  coma.  These  symptoms  are  like  those  of 
ursemic  poisoning.  The  sensory  centres,  especially  that  for  vision,  seem  also  to  be 
affected  by  chemical  stimulation  (Lawloia). 

[Motor  Centres  in  the  Monkey. — Ferrier  has  mapped  out  a  large  number  of 
centres  on  tin;  outer  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  monkey,  and  to  each  centre  he 
has  given  a  number.  These  numbers  have  been  transferred  to  corresponding  con- 
volutions on  the  human  brain,  numbered  accordingly.  These  areas  are  specially 
distributed  on  the  convolutions  around  the  fissure  of  Kolando,  including  in  the 
monkey  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  posterior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions, 
the  ascending  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  part  of  the  parietal  lobule.] 

[Areas  mapped  out  by  Ferrier. — Fig.  610  represents  these  areas  transferred  to  the  correspond- 
ing areas  in  man.  (1)  On  the  superior  parietal  lobule  (advance  of  the  opposite  hind  limb,  as 
in  walking.  (2),  (3),  (4)  Around  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (complex  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm,  ana  of  the  trunk,  as  in  swimming),  («),  (ft),  (c),  (d)  On 
the  ascending  parietal  or  posterior  central  convolution  (individual  and  combined  movements  of 
the  linger*  and  wrist  of  the  opposite  hand  or  prehensile  movements).  (5)  Posterior  end  of  the 
superior  frontal  convolution  (extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand).  (6)  Upper  part 
of  the  ascending  frontal  or  anterior  ceutral  convolution  (supination  and  flexion  of  the  opposite 
fore-arm).  (7)  Middle  of  the  same  convolution  (retraction  and  elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of 
the  mouth).  (8)  At  the  lower  end  of  the  same  convolution  (elevation  of  the  ala  nasi  and  upper 
lip,  and  depression  of  the  lower  lip  on  the  opposite  side).  (9),  (10)  Broca's  convolution  (opening 
of  the  mouth  with  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  tongue — aphasic  region).  (11)  Between  10 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (retraction  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
mouth,  the  head  turns  towards  one  side).  (12)  Posterior  part  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal 
convolutions  (the  eyes  open  widely,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and  eyes  turn  towards  the 
opposite  side).  (13),  (13')  Supra-marginal  and  angular  gyrus  (the  eyes  move  towards  the 
opposite  side,  and  upwards  or  downwards — centre  of  vision).  (14)  Superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution  (pricking  of  the  opposite  ear,  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and  eyes  turn  to  the 
opposite  side — hearing  centre).] 

[Experiments  on  Monkeys. — Electrical  stimulation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
frontal  lobes  yields  negative  results :  but  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  sagittal 
limb  of  the  precentral  sulcus  there  are  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
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If  the  anterior  thinl  or  fourth  be  removed,  Schiifer  and  Horsley  observed  no  motor 
paralysis  nor  any  deficiency  of  general  or  special  sensibility.  Excitation  of  the 
external  surface  (motor  area)  led  Fcrrier  to  map  out  the  areas  named  on  p.  862. 
.Schiifer  and  Horsley's  experiments  agree  with  Ferrier'a,  and  they  map  out  the 
motor  urea  into  a  number  of  main  areas,  each  of  which  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  movement  of  11  particular  jwrt  or  limb,  and  in  some  of  which  centres  con- 


e  brain  with  tlio  chief  convolutions  (after  Etker).  See  also  figs.  624,  625  iu  their  relation  to 
tlit  skull.  The  numbers  1  to  14,  and  the  letters  a  to  rf,  indicate  cortical  areas  (p.  862). 
S,  Sylvian  unsure  ;  C,  central  sulcus,  or  nssure  of  Rolando  ;  A,  anterior,  and  B,  posterior 
central  convolutions;  F,,  upper,  ¥.,  middle,  and  F,,  lowest  frontal  convolutions  ; /„ 
aii]ierior,  and  f.;,  Inferior  frontal  fisiuro  ;  f~  sulcus  pnecentralis  ;  Pt,  superior,  1*„  inferior 
parietal  lobe,  with  Vp  gyrus  supra-marginal  is  ;  P,1,  gyrus  angularis ;  ip,  sulcus  inter- 
])arictalis  ;  cm,  end  of  caHoso- margin  si  fissure  ;  0,,  CC,  0,  occipital  convolutions  ;  po, 
jjarie to-occipital  fissure  ;  T,,  T„  T9,  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  K„  K,,  K3,  points 


u  the  la  mMoidaf  suture. 


cerned  with  more  specialised  movements  may  be  marked  out.  The  arm-area  is 
roughly  triangular  (tig.  611),  and  "  occupies  most  of  the  upper  half  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  and  ascending  frontal  gyri,  from  a  little  beneath  the  level  of  the  sagittal 
nart  of  the  precentral  fissure  below,  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  above, 
together  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  below  the  small  an tero- posterior 
nulcus."  It  bends  round  and  is  continuous  with  a  part  of  the  marginal  gyrus. 
The  special  movements  of  the  arm  are  indicated  in  fig.  611.] 

Within  any  particular  area  there  is  motor  representation  of  the  movements  capable 
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of  being  executed  by  the  corresponding  muscles.  Thus  in  the  arm-area  the  move- 
ments represented  are  from  above  downwards,  those  at  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist, 
digits,  and  thumb,  and  of  course  all  the  complex  combinations  of  movements  which 
these  parts  can  execute.] 

[The  face-area,  lying  ventral  to  the  arm-area,  gives  rise  not  only  to  movements 
of  the  facial  muscles,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  the  alimentary 
tube.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  ascending  parietal  anil  frontal  convolutions 
l>elow  the  arm-area,  down  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  including  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  operculum.  As  is  shown  in  fig.  611,  at  the  upper  tart  of  the  area  the 
eyelids  are  represented,  IhsIow  or  ventral  to  this  curve  successively  the  movements 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  those  for  mastication  and  swallowing,  and  at  the  lower  or 
ventral  end  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  is  the  area  for  the  larynx  and 
phonation  (p.  865).] 

[The  head-area — i,e.,  for  movements  of  the  head  brought  about  by  the  muscles 
of  the  neck — or  area  for  visual  direction — comprises  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  from 
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Fig.  611. — Diagram  of  the  motor  nreai  on  the  outer  Rurfiico  of  a  monkey's  brain  (Ifaratty  and 

Schiifer,     Fig.   6.12. — Dingrain  of  tlie  motor  anas   on  tho  marginal   uonvolution  of  a 
monkey's  brain  {fforalcy  and  Sclui/er). 

the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  face-area.  In  front  it  is  bounded  by  the 
non-excitable  part  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  stimulation  gives  the  results  obtained 
by  Ferrier  on  stimulating  his  No.  12  centre.  Occupying  the  ventral  part  of  the 
head-area  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution — i.t.,  in 
front  of  the  precentml  sulcus— is  the  area  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  or 
"area  for  the  eyes"  (fig.  Oil).] 

[The  leg  area,  or  "area  for  the  hind  limb,"  is  partly  situate  ou  the  mesial  sur- 
face— !>.,  the  marginal  convolution — but  it  extends  over  to  the  external  surface 
from  the  pari e to-occipital  fissure  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  end  of  tho 
small  sulcus  marked  leg  (fig.  607).  Within  this  area  are  to  l>e  distinguished  from 
before  backwards  special  areas  for  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  hallux,  and  digits.] 

[Tho  trunk-area  scarcely  extends  over  the  margin  to  reach  the  external  surface. 
It  exists  on  the  marginal  convolution  lying  between  the  area  for  the  head  in  front, 
and  that  for  the  leg  behind.] 

[Schiifer  and  Horsloy  have  extended  Fcrricr'a  researches,  and  shown  that  motor 
centres  exist  in  the  marginal  convolution  (fig.  612),  which  is  excitable  only  in 
that  lwrtiou  corresponding  in  extent  (antcro-poateriorly)  to  the  excitable  portion 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  Anteriorly  it  reaches  forward  to  a  line 
which  is  opposite  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  superior 
frontal  convolution  (centre  12),  while  {lostcriorly  it  extends  backwards  opposite  to 
the  parietal  lobule,  including  the  paracentral  lobule,  which  contains  large  multi- 
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polar  pyramidal  motor  cells.  The  rest  of  the  mesial  surface  is  inexcitable.  They 
find  that  the  centres  are  arranged  from  before  backwards  in  the  following  order: — 
(1)  Movements  of  the  head — this  area  is  very  small,  and  belongs  to  the  large  head- 
area  on  the  external  surface  ;  (2)  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand ;  (3)  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder  ;  (4)  of  the  upper  dorsal  part  of  the  trunk  ;  (6)  of  the  leg  at  the  hip ;  (7) 
of  the  lower  leg  at  the  knee ;  (8)  of  the  foot  and  toes.] 

[Just  as  there  are  differences  in  motor  representation  in  the  cortex  as  we  descend 
in  the  animal  scale,  so  there  are  differences  amongst  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  e.g.,  monkeys.  Comparing  a  Macacque  monkey  with  an  Orang,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  single  primary  movements  uncomplicated  by  movements  of  other 
parts  on  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of  a  Macacque  monkey,  but  in  the  Orang  single 
primary  movements  are  readily  obtained,  and  this  seems  to  demonstrate  the  great 
advance  in  evolution  of  function  in  the  Orang's  cortex  above  that  of  the  Macacque. 
Moreover,  in  the  Orang,  instead  of  the  excitable  area  of  the  cortex  being  con- 
tinuous, as  in  the  Macacque,  it  is  in  the  Orang  much  interrupted  by  spaces  from 
which  no  effect  can  be  obtained  even  by  the  application  of  strong  stimuli.  Thus 
excitable  areas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  inexcitable  areas.  Direct 
observation  has  shown  that  for  certain  centres  at  least  a  similar  interrupted  mode 
of  representation  exists  in  man  (Beevor  and  Horsley).  It  appears  in  addition  that 
motor  representation  in  the  cortex  is  found  only  on  the  summits  of  the  gyri  of  the 
convoluted  surface,  while  at  a  sulcus  it  is  inexcitable.] 

Excitation  of  the  Area  AS  produces  movements  of  the  arm  (fig.  615).  These  vary  according 
to  the  spot  stimulated,  but  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  area,  movements  of  the  wrist  and 
fore -arm,  towards  the  |K>sterior  part  movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  are  more  frequently 
the  result  of  the  excitation.  Excitation  of  Tr  produces  movements  of  the  trunk,  generally 
arching  and  rotation.  Those  movements  which  are  called  forth  by  stimulating  the  anterior 
part  of  the  area  are  usually  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  (thoracic  region),  and  are 
often  associated  with  movements  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  ;  those  called  forth  by  stimulating 
the  posterior  part  are  movements  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  and  of  the  tail,  and  are 
often  associated  with  movements  of  the  hip  and  leg.  Excitation  of  the  area  L  produces  move- 
ments in  the  lower  limb.  These  vary  according  to  the  part  stimulated,  extension  of  the  hip 
being  especially  associated  with  excitation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  area,  and  contraction  of 
the  hamstrings  with  excitation  of  the  middle  part] 

[Motor  Bepresentation  of  the  Larynx. — In  this  connection  we  must  remember 
that  the  larynx  sul>serves  the  two  purposes  of  respiration  and  phonation.  The 
bulb  is  the  main  seat  of  respiration,  and  recent  researches  by  Krause,  Horsley, 
and  Semon  show  that  there  seems  to  be  independent  representation  of  the  larynx  in 
the  bulb  for  respiratory  laryngeal  movements,  and  independent  of  that  for  thoracic 
movements.  Moreover,  the  larynx  is  independently  represented  in  the  bulb  for 
the  movements  of  phonation  ;  thus  a  purely  reflex  cry  is  produced  in  animals  after 
removal  of  the  cerebrum,  and  stimulation  of  one  side  of  the  bulb  near  the  calamus 
scriptorius  causes  adduction  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side.  Perhaps  the 
abductors  and  adductors  are  represented  independently. 

In  the  cortex  cerebri  the  representation  of  the  larynx  seems  to  be  independent 
of  that  of  respiration,  and  amongst  animals  the  cat  has  the  greatest,  the  monkey 
the  least  development  of  representation  in  the  cortex,  while  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  also  represented  in  the  cortex.] 

[Horsley  and  Semon  find  that  "there  is  in  each  cerebral  hemisphere  an  area  of  bilateral 
representation  of  adductor  movements  of  the  vocal  cords,  situated  in  the  monkey 
just  posterior  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pnecentral  sulcus  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal 
gyrus,  and  in  the  carnivora  in  the  pnecrucial  and  neighbouring  gyrus.  This  area  has 
a  focus  of  in  tensest  representation  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution.  Stimulation  of  this  point  produces  complete  bilateral  adductiou 
of  the  vocal  cords,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulation  is  continued."  Thus  uni- 
lateral stimulation  produces  a  bilateral  effect,  so  that  with  bilateral  representation  of  both  sides 
of  the  larynx  in  one  hemisphere,  excision  of  that  centre  does  not  necessarily  produce  unilateral 
paralysis  of  a  vocal  cord  ;  indeed,  the  phonatory  centre  and  even  one  hemisphere  has  been 
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excised,  yet  on  stimulation  of  the  remaining  phonatory  cortical  area  bilateral  adduction  occurs. 
The  fibres  from  the  cortical  area  run  in  the  corona  radiata,  those  for  respiration  run  first  in  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  at  a  lower  plane  in  the  region  of  the  genu.  Those 
that  subserve  phonation,  and  excitation  of  which  produces  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords,  are 
grouped  just  posterior  to  the  genu  (cat),  and  at  a  lower  plane  in  the  posterior  limb.  These 
fibres  proceed  to  form  connections  with  the  bulbar  laryngeal  apparatus  (Jforslcy  and  Semori).] 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  the  areas  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  part  of  the  body 
which  is  affected  by  the  stimulation  of  a  particular  area.  There  is  reason  for 
believing,  however,  that  what  is  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex  is  not  mere 
muscular  mass,  but  rather  the  variety  and  complexity  of  movements  capable  of 
being  executed  by  these  muscles.  Thus  one  speaks  not  of  representation  of  the 
muscles  in  the  motor  areas,  but  of  "  representation  of  muscular  movements."  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  study  of  the  relative  size  of  certain  motor  areas  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  area  of  the  body  which  such  areas  represent.  Thus  the 
thumb  area  is  relatively  far  larger  than  that  of  the  shoulder  or  area  for  the  hip, 
but  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  great  complexity  of  movements  executed  by 
the  thumb  as  compared  with  the  simpler  movements  of  the  shoulder.] 

[Do  similar  Centres  exist  in  Man? — The  results  of  clinical  and  pathological 
investigations  show  that  similar,  although  not  absolutely  identical,  areas  exist  in 
man.  The  motor  areas,  or  those  which  have  a  special  relation  to  voluntary  motion 
in  man,  exist  in  part  in  the  convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and 
occupy  the  "central  convolutions,"  i.e.,  the  ascending  frontal  and  ascending 
jmrietal  convolutions  along  with  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  and  along  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  the  paracentral  lobule,  and  precuneus  (fig.  614).  In  this 
region  the  upper  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions,  along 
with  the  superior  parietal,  are  the  leg  area  (fig.  614,  leg),  the  middle  third  of  the 
ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal  for  the  arm,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
lowest  third  of  these  convolutions  for  the  face,  while  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution  is  the  area  for  the  movements  of  the  lips  (lips)  and 
tongue  (T).  (Compare  figs.  61 1,  616.)  The  last  area,  with  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  is  the  centre  for  voluntary  speech.  "We  can- 
not say  whether  these  "  centres  "  are  sharply  mapped  off  from  each  other.  In  any 
case  a  very  strong  stimulation  of  one  centre  may  involve  an  adjacent  area.  So  far 
as  is  yet  known,  centres  Xos.  5  and  12,  as  represented  in  the  monkey's  brain — 
those  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions, — 
(5)  for  extension  forward  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  (12)  for  opening  the  eyes  and 
turning  the  head  towards  the  opposite  side  (as  in  surprise),  are  not  represented  in 
the  human  bruin.  So  accurately  have  certain  of  these  areas  been  located,  that 
surgeons,  in  suitable  cases,  have  been  able  not  only  to  diagnose  the  position  of  a 
tumour  causing  certain  symptoms,  but  also  to  excise  it.] 

Bilateral  Movements. — Movements  in  both  sides  of  the  body  following  upon 
excitation  of  one  hemisphere  are  common,  but  many  of  these  movements  cannot 
be  claimed  as  examples  of  strictly  bilateral  representation  in  the  cortex.  The 
movements  of  the  trunk  (rectus,  abdominis,  &c),  tongue,  turning  the  head,  and 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  are  often  classed  as  such,  but  in  reality  they 
are  not  so.  The  movements  of  pouting  of  the  lips,  mastication,  swallowing,  and 
movements  of  the  soft  palate,  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords  seem  to  be  truly 
bilateral  movements  (Beevor  and  Horsley).'] 

[AVe  may,  therefore,  assert  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  muscles  of  one 
lateral  half  of  the  body  are  regulated  by  certain  areas  in  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere,  except  in  the  case  of  bilateral  muscles  usually  acting  together.] 

[Gowers  maintains  that  the  motor  region  is  not  exclusively  motor,  but  that  destruction  of  this 
area  also  leads  to  some  loss  of  sensation.  Starr  also  asserts  that  perceptions  occur  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  "central"  region  and  parietal  convolutions,  and  that  the  various 
sensory  areas  for  the  various  parts  of  the  body  lie  about,  and  coincide  to  some  extent  with,  the 
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motor  various  areas  for  similar  ]>arts,  but  the  sensory  area  is  more  extensive  than  the  motor 
area,  extending  into  the  mrietal  behind  the  motor  urea,  which  is  confined  to  the  ascending 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions.] 

II.  Method  of  Destruction  or  Ablation  of  Parts  of  the  Cortex. — Much  con- 
fusion in  this  matter  has  arisen  from  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  animals 
of  different  species.  [It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  dog 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  monkey.  The  motor  areas  may  be  simply 
excised  with  a  knife,  or  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  be  washed  away  with  a  stream 
of  water,  as  was  done  by  Goltz  in  dogs.] 

[In  the  dog,  the  areas  which  are  dcscril>ed  as  motor  may  be  removed  either  by  the  knife 
{Hermann)  or  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  so  directed  as  to  wash  away  the  grey  matter 
(Goltz).  In  both  cases,  although  there  was  some  |>aralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
this  was  but  temjwrary,  for  the  paralysis  disappeared  within  a  few  days,  the  animals  having 
very  decided  control  over  their  muscles,  although  Goltz  admits  that  certain  acts,  especially 
those  which  the  dogs  had  been  trained  to  execute,  e.g.,  giving  a  paw,  were  executed  "  clumsily, " 
indicating  some  failure  of  complete  control,  which  Goltz  ascribed  to  loss  of  tactile  sensibility. 
Goltz  thinks  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  has  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the  locality. 
The  restoration  of  motion  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  corresponding  centre  of  the  opposite 
side,  as  destruction  of  this  centre,  although  it  produced  the  usual  symptoms  on  the  side  which 
it  governed,  had  no  effect  on  the  previous  result  (Carrille  and  Duret).] 

[In  the  monkey,  the  experiments  of  Ferrier  tend  to  show  that  destruction 
of  a  motor  centre,  e.g.,  that  for  the  arm,  results  in  pennanent  paralysis  of  the  arm 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  the  centres  for  the  arm  and  leg  are  destroyed,  there  is 
permanent  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.  "  In  order  that  the  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia  produced  by  cortical  ablation  shall  be  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  include 
the  part  of  the  marginal  gyrus  corresponding  in  longitudinal  extent  to  the  excitable 
areas  of  the  external  surface."  The  amount  of  paralysis  produced  by  ablation  of 
the  marginal  gyri  alone  is  as  great  as  that  caused  by  removal  of  the  much  more 
extensive  external  areas ;  but  the  complexity  of  the  muscular  movements  which 
are  governed  from  these  areas  is  much  greater  than  in  those  governed  from  the 
marginal  gyrus  (Schafer  and  Horsley).] 

[In  man,  records  of  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  areas  in  whole  or  part  have 
now  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  if  there  be,  say,  a 
destructive  lesion  of  the  middle  third  of  the  cortex  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the  opposite 
side ;  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  other  centres.] 

[In  extirpation  or  ablation  of  the  motor  centres,  again,  much  confusion  has 
arisen  from  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  different  animals.  In  the  dog  there 
is  no  permanent  motor  paralysis,  in  the  monkey  and  man  there  is.  The  difference 
is  this,  that  in  the  dog  the  lower  centres,  perhaps  the  basal  ganglia,  are  able  to 
subserve  the  execution  of  those  co-ordinated  movements  required  for  standing, 
progression,  &c.  As  we  proceed  higher  in  the  animal  scale,  the  motor  cortical 
centres  assume  more  and  more  of  the  functions  subserved  by  the  basal  ganglia  in 
lower  animals.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  gradual  displacement  of  motor  centres  con- 
nected with  volitional  motor  acts  to  the  cortical  region,  as  we  ascend  in  the  zoolo- 
gical scale.] 

Differences  in  Animals. — The  higher  the  development  of  the  intelligence  of  animals,  the 
more  have  their  movements  been  learned,  and  the  more  have  they  gradually  come  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  will  ;  in  them  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  phenomena  becomes  more  pronounced 
and  persistent  after  destruction  of  the  cortical  psychomotor  centres.  Whilst  in  the  lower 
vertebrates,  including  the  birds,  extirpation  of  the  whole  hemispheres  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  movements,  the  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  being  sufficient — in  dogs  occa- 
sionally, but  exceptionally,  extirpation  of  several  motor  areas  produces  visible  permanent  disturb- 
ance of  motor  acts — and  in  monkeys  and  man  (§  378)  the  paralytic  phenomena  may  be  intense 
and  persistent. 

Acquired  Movements. — Among  the  movements  performed  by  meuare  many  which  have  been 
acquired  after  much  practice,  and  have  been  subjected  to  voluntary  control,  t.g.%  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands  for  many  manual  occupations.    After  a  lesion  of  certain  motor  areas,  such 
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movements  are  reacquired  only  very  slowly  and  incompletely,  or  it  may  be  not  at  all.  [The 
interference  with  these  finer  acquired  movements  sometimes  becomes  very  marked  in  lesions  of 
the  motor  areas  produced  by  iiaimorrhage,  and  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia.]  Those  move- 
ments, however,  which  are,  as  it  were,  innate  [or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  fundamental, 
in  opposition  to  acquired],  and  are  uuder  the  control  of  the  will  without  much  practice— such 
as  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes,  face,  some  of  those  of  the  limbs — are  either  rapidly 
restored  after  the  lesion,  or  they  appear  to  suffer  but  slightly  after  a  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  ; 
the  facial  muscles  are  never  so  completely  paralysed  as  from  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
nerve  ;  usually  the  eye  can  be  closed  in  the  former  case.  The  movements  necessary  for  sucking 
have  been  performed  by  hemicephalic  infants. 

Theoretical. — Hitzig  ascribes  the  disturbance  of  movement,  after  the  removal  of  the  motor 
centres,  to  the  loss  of  the  "muscular  sensibility."  Schitf  refers  it  to  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibility. 
According  to  Ferrier,  the  tactile  and  sensory  impressions  are  not  appreciably  diminished  or 
altered.  The  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns,  according 
to  Schitf,  occurs  after  section  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  or  even  after 
section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns.  After  dividing  the  latter,  and  allowing 
secondary  degeneration  to  tako  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  discharge  movements  by  stimulating 
the  cortex  cerebri.  [Schiff  divided  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord,  and  found  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  opposite  motor  cortex  failed  to  excite  movements  in  the  opposite  fore  limbs.  He 
supposed  that  this  result  was  due  to  ascending  degeneration.  Horsley  finds,  however,  that 
Schitf  s  results  are  due  to  transverse  aseptic  myelitis  at  the  seat  of  operation,  thus  causing  a 
"block"  there  in  the  motor  tract.]  The  posterior  columns,  and  their  continuation  upwards 
to  the  brain,  are  supposed  to  carry  the  impulses  upwards  to  the  cerebrum  (ascending  the 
limb  of  the  reflex  arc),  where,  after  being  modified  in  the  centres,  they  are  carried  outwards  by  the 
pyramidal  tracts  (descending  limb  of  the  reflex  arc).  [Some  hold  that  the  posterior  columns 
are  directly  connected  with  the  cortical  motor  area,  while  others  think  that  a  sensory  perceptive 
centre  is  interposed  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  impulses.]  Between,  but  deeper  in  the 
brain,  lie  the  centres  for  tactile  sensibility.  Landois  and  Eulenburg  observed  in  a  dog,  from 
which  the  motor  centres  for  the  extremities  had  been  removed  on  both  sides,  that  the  move- 
ments became  completely  ataxic,  i.e.,  the  animal  could  not  execute  such  co-ordinated  move- 
ments as  walking,  standing,  &c.  Goltz  regards  the  disturbances  of  movement  after  injury  of 
the  cortex  as  due  to  inhibition.  Schiff  maintains  that  when  the  cortex  cerebri  is  stimulated  we 
do  not  stimulate  a  cortical  centre,  but  only  the  sensory  channels  of  a  reflex  arc,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns,  so  that  ou  this  supi>osition  the  movements  resulting  from 
stimulation  of  the  motor  points  would  be  reflex  movements.  The  centres  lie  deeper  in  the 
brain.     This  view  is  not  generally  entertained. 

Modifying  Conditions. — The  excitability  of  the  motor  centres  is  capable  of 
being  considerably  modified.  [In  deep  ether-narcosis,  stimulation  of  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex  does  not  produce  contraction,  but  stimulation  of  the 
subjacent  white  matter  does.]  Stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  diminishes  it ;  thus, 
the  curve  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  becomes  lower  and  longer,  while  the 
reaction-time  is  lengthened  simultaneously.  Only  when,  owing  to  strong  stimula- 
tion, the  reflex  muscular  contractions  are  vigorous,  the  excitability  of  the  cortical 
centres  appears  to  be  increased.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  morphia-narcosis,  a  stimulus  which  is  too  feeble  to  discharge  a  contrac- 
tion becomes  effective  at  once,  if  immediately  before  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
cortical  centre,  the  skin  of  certain  cutaneous  areas  bo  subjected  to  gentle  tactile 
stimulation.  When  strong  pressure  is  applied  to  the  foot,  the  contractions  become 
tonic  in  their  nature,  so  that  all  stimuli,  which  under  normal  conditions  produce 
only  temporary  stimulation,  now  stimulate  these  centres  continuously.  If,  during 
the  tonic  contraction,  during  morphia-narcosis,  one  gently  strokes  the  back  of  the 
foot,  blows  on  the  face,  gently  taps  the  nose,  or  stimulates  the  sciatic  nerve,  sud- 
denly relaxation  of  the  muscles  again  occurs.  These  phenomena  call  to  mind  the 
analogous  observations  in  hypnotised  animals  (§  374).  [Sub-minimal  stimuli 
applied  to  a  centre  fail  to  excite  movement,  but  sometimes  if  the  skin  over  the 
muscle  corresponding  to  the  area  stimulated  be  gently  stroked,  contraction  may 
take  place.  These  results  seem  to  show  how  complex  volitional  motor  acts  are, 
and  that  they  have  some  relation  to  afferent  impulses  arising  in  cutaneous 
surfaces.]  Another  very  remarkable  observation  is,  that  when  cither  owing  to  a 
reflex  effect,  or  to  strong  electrical  stimulation  of  a  cortical  centre,  contraction  of 
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the  corresponding  muscles  is  produced,  then  feeble  stimulation  of  tin?  same  centre, 
Imt  also  of  other  centres,  suppresses  the  movement.  Thus,  we  have  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  motor 
apparatus,  we  can  either  produce  movement  or  suppress  a  movement  already 
in  progress  (Bubnofi  ami  Ileidcnhain). 

[Excision  of  the  Thyroid  affects  the  nerve-centres.  After  thyroidectomy  (twenty-four  hours) 
the  tetanus  obtained  by  stimulating  the  cortex  is  greatly  changed.  It  ceases  when  the  stimu- 
lating current  is  shut  off,  as  suddenly  as  that  observed  on  stimulating  the  corona  radiata.  In 
more  advanced  cases,  the  tetanus  is  soon  exhausted,  and  is  often  followed  by  clonic  epileptoid 
spasms.  In  the  latter  stages,  after  thyroidectomy,  there  may  be  only  a  feeble  tetanus,  or  none 
at  all,  on  stimulating  the  motor  areas,  so  great  is  the  state  of  depression  of  function  of  these 
centres  ( Horsier/).  Actual  structural  changes  take  place  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
A utokratoff  concludes  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  thyroid,  a  poison  accumulates  in  the  organism, 
and  acts  specially  on  the  nervous  system.] 

[Warner  has  directed  attention  to  visible  muscular  movements  apart  from  those  studied  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  athetosis — and  including  attitude,  gait,  movements  of  the  eyolwlls,  position  of 
the  hand,  and  posture  in  general,  &c. — as  expressive  of  states  of  the  brain  and  nerve-centres.] 

[Electrical  Variations  accompanying  cerebral  action. — That  an  impulse  is  con- 
ducted along  the  pyramidal  tracts  when  the  motor  areas  are  stimulated  was  proved 
by  Ciotch  and  Horsley.  Jiy  means  of  non-polarisable  electrodes  applied,  one  to 
the  transverse  section  of  the  cord  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  and  the  other  a  little 
higher  up  on  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the  cord,  they  led  oil*  to  an  electrometer 
the  current  thus  obtained  from  the  cord.  They  found  on  stimulating  the  area 
for  the  hind  limh  in  the  cortex  that  they  obtained  a  negative  variation  of  the 
cord  current,  or,  in  other  words,  a  current  of  action  ;  but  no  current  was  obtained 
when  other  parts  of  the  cortex  were  stimulated.  If  from  stimulation  of  any  area 
other  than  the  leg  area,  epilepsy  happened  to  be  produced,  then  currents  of  action 
wen*  noted  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  and  moreover,  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury 
of  the  electrometer  corresponded  to  the  type  of  muscular  contraction,  i.e.,  whether 
the  contractions  were  tonic  or  clonic.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  when  the 
motor  regions  of  the  cortex  are  excited,  nervous  impulses  accompanied  by  "cur- 
rents of  action"  are  transmitted  downwards  along  the  pyramidal  tracts.] 

[I>eck  and  Fleischl  have  recently  .asserted  that  afferent  impulses  passing  to 
the  cerebral  areas  lead  to  a  negative  variation  of  the  nerve-current  of  the  cortex 
cerebri.     Caton,  in  1875,  described  electrical  currents  of  the  cortex  cerebri.] 

376.  SENSOEY  CORTICAL  CENTRES.— [There  must  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  afferent  channels  through  which  sensory 
impulses  pass  inwards,  and  although  the  channels  for  sensory  impulses  are, 
perhaps,  not  so  definitely  localised  as  those  for  voluntary  motion,  still  we  know 
that  sensory  impulses  for  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  travel  upwards  through  the 
posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (fig.  626,  8),  to 
radiate  in  all  probability  into  the  occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  Parts  of 
these  convolutions  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "sensory  centres"  or  "psycho- 
sensorial  v  areas.] 

[The  same  methods  have  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  these  centres,  viz.,  stimulation 
and  extirpation.  Stimulation. — Ferrier  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  angular  gyrus 
(monkey)  caused  movements  of  the  eyeballs  towards  the  side,  with  sometimes  associated  move- 
ments of  the  head,  but  he  regarded  these  as  reflex  movements,  so  that  for  this  and  other  reasons 
he,  in  his  earliest  contributions,  considered  the  angular  gyms  and  adjacent  parts  as  the  "  centre 
for  vision."  On  stimulating  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  the  monkey  pricked  the 
opposite  ear,  the  pupils  dilated,  while  the  head  and  ears  turned  to  the  opposite  side  ;  it  exhibited 
movements  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  loud  sound  :  these  movements  arc  also  reflex  pheno- 
mena, so  that  he  located  the  "auditory  centre"  in  this  region,  and  on  somewhat  similar 
grounds.  As  the  result  of  inferences  from  the  stimulation  and  extirpation  of  other  parts,  he 
referred  the  centres  for  smell  and  taste  to  the  tip  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  for  touch 
to  the  hippocampus  major,  but  all  these  statements  have  not  been  confirmed.] 

[Goltz  experimented  on  dogs  by  wishing  pway  the  cortex  cerebri,  and  found  that  when  a 
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sufficient  amount  of  the  grey  matter  is  removed,  and  after  recovery  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation,  there  is  a  peculiar  defect  of  vision  and  other  sensory  defects,  but  so  far  Goltz 
has  not  found  that  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  removal  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  dog's  brain.  The  dog  is  not  blind,  as  it  can  see  and  use  its  eyes  to  avoid 
obstacles,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  animal  failed  to  recognise  food  or  flesh  as  such,  when  placed 
before  it ;  while  exhibitions,  which,  before  the  operation,  greatly  excited  the  dog,  ceased  to  do 
so.  Goltz  caused  his  servant  to  dress  himself  in  a  mummer's  red-coloured  garb,  which 
previously  had  greatly  excited  the  dog,  but  after  the  operation  the  dog,  although  it  was  not 
blind,  was  no  longer  excised  thereby.  Nor  was  it  afterwards  cowed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
whip.  After  a  time  there  was  recovery  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  animal  was  trained,  whether 
by  the  deposition  of  new  impressions,  or  by  opening  up  new  channels,  or  by  the  partial 
recovery  of  some  parts  of  the  grey  matter  not  removed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.] 

[Munk  has  mapped  out  the  surface  of  the  brain  into  a  series  of  "  sensory  "  or  psycho-sensorial 
centres,  but  he  distinguishes  between  complete  and  total  extirpation  of  these  centres  and  the 
phenomena  which  follow  these  operations.] 

When  these  centres  are  partially  disorganised,  the  mechanism  of  the  sensory 
activity  may  remain  intact,  but  "the  conscious  link  is  wanting."  A  dog  with  its 
centres  thus  destroyed,  sees,  hears,  or  smells,  but  it  no  longer  knows  what  it  sees, 
hears,  or  smells.  These  centres  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  seat  of  experience  that 
has  been  acquired  through  the  organs  of  sense.  Stimulation  of  these  centres 
may  give  rise  to  movements,  such  as  occur  when  sudden  intense  sensory  impressions 
are  produced.  These  movements  are  in  no  way  to  be  confounded  with  the 
movements  which  result  from  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  cortical  centres. 
To  this  group  of  movements  belong  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  the  fissure  of  the 
eyelids,  as  well  as  lateral  movements  of  the  eyeball. 

1.   "The  visual  area,"  according  to  Munk,  embraces  the  outer  convex  part  of 

the  occipital  lobe  of  the  dog's  brain.  [This  area  and 
its  connections  are  represented  in  fig.  613.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral 
artery.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  also  embraces 
the  mesial  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe  including  the 
cuneus  (fig.  607).]  If  the  occipital  lobes  be  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  dog  remains  permanently  blind 
("cortical  or  absolute  blindness ").  If,  however, 
only  the  central  circular  area  be  destroyed,  there  is 
loss  of  the  conscious  visual  sensation,  which  may  be 
called  "psychical  blindness"  (Munk)  [a  condition  of 
visual  defect  like  that  observed  by  Goltz  in  the  dog, 
in  which  the  dog  saw  an  object,  e.g.,  its  food,  but 
failed  to  recognise  it  as  such.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  recoverv  if  the  whole  visual  area  be  not 
removed.  According  to  Schafer,  the  visual  area  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  monkey  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  angular 
gyrus,  lie  finds,  with  Munk,  that  removal  of  one 
occipital  lobe  is  followed  by  hemianopia,  i.e.,  blind- 
ness in  the  lateral  half  of  each  retina  corresponding 
to  the  side  operated  on.  The  blindness  passes  off. 
Removal  of  both  occipital  lobes  is  said  to  produce 
total  and  permanent  blindness,  whereas  destruction  of  the  cortex  of  both  angular 
gyri  is  not  followed  by  any  appreciable  permanent  defect  of  vision.  Ferrier,  how- 
ever, does  not  accept  these  statements.] 

[Ferrier  and  Yeo  find  that  after  operations  conducted  antiseptieally,  removal  of 
both  occipital  lobes  (monkeys)  does  not  cause  any  recognisable  disturbance  of 
vision,  or  other  bodily  or  mental  derangement,  provided  the  lesion  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  parietooccipital  fissure.     Xor  does  destruction  of  both  angular  gyri 
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Course  of  the  psycho-optic 
fibres  (after  Munk). 
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cause  permanent  loss  of  vision  ;  such  loss  of  vision  lasts  only  three  days,  so  that  in 
Ferrier's  original  exj>eriments  the  animals  lived  for  too  short  a  time  after  the 
operation  to  enable  a  just  conclusion  to  l>e  arrived  at.  Destruction  of  both 
angular  gyri  and  occipital  lotas  causes  total  and  permanent  blindness  in  l>oth  eyes 
in  monkeys,  without  any  impairment  of  the  other  senses  or  motor  jx>\ver.  This 
region  Ferrier  calls  the  "  occi  pi  to-angular  region." 

[Stimulation  of  the  angular  gyrus  causes  movements  of  the  eyes  to  the 
opposite  side,  with  closure  of  the  eyelid*  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  eye- 
balls were  directed  upwards  or  downwards  according  as  the  electrodes  were  applied 
to  the  anterior  or  j>osterior  limb  of  the  angular  gyrus  (Ferrier).  Stimulation  of 
the  whole  of  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lota,  including  it*  mesial  and  under 
surfaces,  causes  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  opi>ositc  side,  the  direction 
of  movement  varying  with  the  jmsitinn  of  the  electrodes.] 

Mauthner  denies  the  existence  of  cortical  blindness,  and  believes  that,  after  destruction  of 
the  middle  of  the  visual  centre,  the  reason  why  the  dog  does  not  recognise  the  object  with  the 
opposite  eye  is  because,  owing  to  there  being  only  indirect  vision,  there  is  no  distinct  impression 
on  the  retina.  The  jjosition  of  the  visual  centre  has  beeu  variously  stated  bv  different 
observers.  According  to  Ferrier,  in  the  dog  it  lies  in  the  occipital  part  of  the  III  primary  con- 
volution, near  the  spots  marked  et  c,  c,  in  tig.  609  ;  according  to  his  newer  researches,  in  the 
occipital  lobe  and  gyrus  angularis. 

Connection  with  the  Retina. — Munk  asserts  that  in  dogs  both  retime  are  connected  with  each 
visual  cortical  centre,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  part  of  each  retina  is  connected 
with  the  opjyosite  cortical  centre,  and  only  by  its  most  external  lateral  marginal  part  with  the 
centre  of  the  same  side  (fig.  613).  If  we  imagine  the  surface  of  one  retina  to  be  projected  upon 
the  centres,  then  the  most  external  margin  of  the  first  is  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  same 
side,  the  inner  margin  of  the  retina  with  the  inner  area  of  the  opposite  centre,  the  upper  margin 
with  the  anterior  area,  and  the  lower  marginal  |iart  of  the  retina  with  the  posterior  area  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  (shaded)  middle  of  the  centre  corresponds  to  the  position  of  direct  vision  of 
the  retina  of  the  opposite  side  (compare  §  844). 

Stimulation  of  the  visual  centre  in  the  dog  causes  movements  of  the  eyes 
towards  the  other  side,  sometimes  with  similar  movements  of  the  head  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupils.  If  one  eye  be  excised  from  new-born  dogs,  the  opposite 
visual  centre,  after  several  months,  is  less  developed  {Munk).  After  extirpation 
of  the  visual  centre  in  young  dogs,  the  channels  which  connect  it  with  the  optic 
nerve  undergo  degeneration  (Monakmv)  (§  344). 

In  monkeys,  the  centre  occupies  the  occipital  lobe.  Unilateral  destruction  causes  temporary 
blindness  of  the  halves  of  both  retimr,  i.e.,  nemianoma  on  the  side  of  the  injury.  The  visual 
centre  in  pigeons  (fig.  609,  IV,  where  1  is  placed)  lies  somewhat  behind  and  internal  to  the 
highest  curvature  of  the  hemispheres  (M'Kewlrick,  Ferrirry  Mtwhoitt).  The  visual  centre 
in  the  frog  lies  in  the  optic  lo1>e  {B/aschko). 

[The  visual  path  is  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  chiasma,  where  the  fibres  from 
the  nasal  half  of  each  retina  cross  to  the  optic  tract,  some  of  the  fibres  perhaps 
becoming  connected  with  the  external  corpora  geniculata,  and  some  with  the 
pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  while  the 
great  mass  sweeps  backwards  to  the  occipital  lobes  as  the  optic  expansion  or 
radiation  of  Gratiolet.  Fibres  arise  in  and  pass  from  the  optic  thalamus  through 
the  internal  capsule  (p.  886)  to  the  occipital  lobe.  Destruction  of  this  path  behind 
the  chiasma  causes  hemiopia  or  hemianopia,  and  certain  diseases  of  the  occipital 
cortex  cause  a  similar  residt.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  another  centre  in  the 
angular  gyrus  (and  supra-marginal  IoIkj),  for  in  cases  of  word-blindness  disease  has 
been  found  in  these  regions.  Sometimes  flashes  of  light  or  the  appearance  of  a 
ball  of  fire  form  the  aura  in  epilepsy,  and  Hughlings  Jackson  thinks  that  dis- 
charging lesions  of  the  right  occipital  lobe  cause  coloured  vision  more  frequently 
than  those  of  the  left.] 

[Removal  of  the  eyelmll  and  section  of  the  optic  nerve  result  in  degeneration  of 
the  optic  tract,  for  if  the  eyeballs  be  removed  in  a  young  animal  not  only  is  there 
this  centripetal  degeneration  but  the  external  geniculate  body,  the  pulvinar  and 
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anterior  corpora  qnadrigcmina  do  not  undergo  complete  development.  The 
trophic  centre  for  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  is  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina, 
which,  as  its  development  shows,  is  really  a  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  greatly 
modified. 

[It  is  stated  that  in  new-born  animals  destruction  of  the  temporal  region  results 
in  imperfect  development  of  the  internal  geniculate  body  and  part  of  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum.  Destruction  of  the  internal  ear  leads  to  partial  atrophy 
of  the  fillet.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been  suggested,  but  not  proved,  that  auditory 
impulses  pass  along  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  opposite 
auditory  nucleus,  thence  into  part  of  the  fillet,  from  the  latter  into  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum  and  internal  geniculate  l>ody,  and  thence  into  the  temporal 
region. 

2.  The  centre  for  hearing,  or  "  auditory  area,"  lies  in  the  dog,  according  to 
Ferrier,  in  the  region  of  the  second  primary  convolution  at/,/,  /(fig.  609,  II), 
while  in  the  monkey  and  man  it  is  in  the  first  temporal  or  temporo-sphenoidal 
gyrus  (Ferrier  s  centre,  No.  14).  Munk  locates  it  in  the  same  region.  According 
to  Munk,  destruction  of  the  entire  region  causes  deafness  of  the  opposite  ear,  while 
destruction  of  the  middle  shaded  part  alone  causes  "  psychical  deafness  "  ("  Seelen- 
taubheit").  Electrical  irritation  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  superior  temporal 
convolution  is  followed  by  a  reaction  which  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  a 
sudden  fright,  or  that  produced  by  a  sudden  unexpected  noise.  [There  is  a  quick 
retraction  of  the  opposite  ear,  i.e.,  "  pricking  "  of  the  ear  as  if  toward  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  sound,  combined  generally  with  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  that 
side,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.]  Ferrier  locates  the  centre  for  hearing  in  the 
monkey  in  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  and  he  finds  that,  when  the 
centres  on  both  sides  are  euiij-jxited,  the  animal  is  absolutely  deaf ;  it  takes  no 
cognisance  of  a  pistol  fired  in  its  neighbourhood.  [From  his  experiments  on  monkeys, 
Schafer  denies  absolutely  the  conclusions  of  the  above-named  experiments.  Schafer 
points  out  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  substantiate  hearing  in  monkeys ;  it  is  difficult 
to  substantiate  deafness,  for  quite  normal  monkeys  will  often  fail  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  loud  sounds.  In  six  monkeys,  Schafer  asserts  that  after  more  or  less 
complete  destruction  of  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  on  both  sides,  hearing  was  not 
perceptibly  affected.  In  one  case  both  temporal  lobes  were  completely  removed 
without  any  permanent  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  hearing.  These  results  are 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  clinical  teaching  on  this  subject.]  In  man,  injuries  to  the 
first  and  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  on  one  side  do  not  appear  to 
cause  complete  deafness  of  one  ear,  as  it  seems  that  the  sense  of  hearing  for  each 
ear  is  perhaps  represented  on  both  sides.  Bilateral  lesions  of  these  convolutions 
in  man  cause  complete  deafness.  Disease  of  these  two  convolutions  is  associated 
with  word-deafness  (p.  880).  Wernicke  cites  the  case  of  a  person  first  affected 
with  word-deafness,  who  afterwards  became  completely  deaf ;  and  after  death  a 
bilateral  lesion  was  found  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  These  con- 
volutions are  supplied  with  blood  by  the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  artery. 

[The  auditory  paths  are  from  the  auditory  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
through  the  pons,  where  they  perhaps  cross  into  the  tegmentum,  thence  into  the 
"sensory  crossway,"  and  onwards  to  the  auditory  centre.] 

[Auditory  Aura. — Equally  important  with  these  effects  of  disease  are  the  sensory  impressions, 
or  "auras,"  which  sometimes  usher  in  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ;  sometimes  these  aura;  consist  of 
sounds  or  noises,  and  in  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  often  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution.] 

[3.  The  olfactory  centre  has  not  been  so  definitely  located  as  some  of  the 
others.  There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  situated  in  the  hippo- 
campal  region  of  the  temporal  lobe,  at  its  lower  extremity.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  region  to  the  olfactory  tract  and  anterior 
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commissure  (Ferrier).  M'Lane  Hamilton  has  recorded  a  case  of  epilepsy  ushered 
in  by  an  aura  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  in  which  there  was  atrophy  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  right  uncinate  gyrus.] 

[Olfactory  Path. — Although  the  outer  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  runs  direct  to  the  uncinate 
gyrus,  in  lismiancnsthesia  resulting  from  injury  to  the  "sensory  crossway,"  smell  is  lost  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  it  is  lost  on  the  same  side  when  the  uncinate  gyrus  is  involved.  It  may  be 
that  the  impulses  go  first  to  their  own  side,  and  cross  afterwards.] 

[4.  We  do  not  know  the  centre  for  taste,  and  even  the  course  of  the  nerve  of 
taste  is  disputed.     Ferrier  places  it  close  to  that  of  smell.] 

On  stimulating  the  subiculum  in  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  he  observed  peculiar 
movements  of  the  lips  and  partial  closure  of  the  nostrils  on  the  same  side  (§  365).  In  man, 
subjective  olfactory  and  gustatory  perceptions  are  regarded  as  irritative  phenomena,  while  loss 
of  these  sensory  activities,  often  complicated  with  other  cerebral  phenomena,  is  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  their  ]taralysis. 

[The  gustatory  path  crosses  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule. While  Oowers  admits  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  tongue,  he  thinks  that  it  reaches  the  facial  nerve  from  the  spheno- palatine  ganglion 
through  the  Vidian  nerve.  He  denies  that  the  glossopharyngeal  is  concerned  in  taste,  and 
"  he  believes  that  taste  impressions  reach  the  brain  solely  by  the  roots  of  the  5th  nerve."  He 
admits  that  the  nerves  of  taste  to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  may  be  distributed  with  the 
glosso- pharyngeal,  reaching  them  through  the  otic  ganglion  by  the  small  superficial  petrosal  and 
tympanic  plexus.] 

[5.  Ferrier  places  the  centre  for  tactile  sensation  in  the  hippocampal  region,  close 
to  the  distribution  of  part  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  ;  so  far  this  has  not  been 
confirmed.  The  centre  for  the  sensation  of  pain  has  not  been  defined ;  probably 
it  is  very  diffuse.  The  limbic  lobe,  according  to  Broca,  includes  the  hippocampal 
convolution  and  the  gyrus  fornicatus.  Ferrier  found  that  removal  of  the  hippo- 
campal region  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  Horsley  and  Schafer  observed  only  a  temporary  hemianesthesia,  but  they 
found  that  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  was  followed  by  hemiances- 
thesia,  more  or  less  marked  and  persistent,  so  that  cutaneous  sensibility  has  been 
referred  to  this  convolution  (fig.  607).  From  their  experiments  these  observers 
conclude  that  the  limbic  lobe  "is  largely  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  in  the 
appreciation  of  sensations,  painful  and  tactile."] 

6.  Munk  is  of  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  region  of  the  motor  centres  acts 
at  the  same  time  as  "sensory  areas"  (" Fiihlsplriire"),  i.e.,  they  serve  as  centres  for  the  tactile 
and  musciUar  sensations  and  those  of  the  innervation  of  the  opposite  side.  He  asserts  that  after 
injury  to  these  regions  the  corresponding  functions  are  affected. 

According  to  Bechterew,  the  centres  for  the  perception  of  tactile  impressions,  those  of  inner- 
vation, of  the  muscular  sense,  and  painful  impressions  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  motor  areas  (dog) ;  the  first  immediately  behind  and  external  to  the  motor  areas,  the  others 
in  the  region  close  to  the  origin  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.     (See  also  p.  883.) 

Goltz,  who  first  accurately  described  the  disturbances  of  vision  following  upon  injuries  to  the 
cortex  in  dogs,  is  opposed  to  the  view  of  sensory  localisation.  He  believes  that  each  eye  is 
connected  with  both  hemispheres.  He  asserts  that  the  disturbance  of  vision,  after  iujury  to 
the  brain,  consists  merely  in  a  diminished  colour-  and  space-sense.  The  recovery  of  the  visual 
perception  of  one  eye  after  injury  of  one  side  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  he  explains  by  supposing 
that  this  injury  merely  causes  a  temporary  inhibition  of  the  visual  activity  in  the  opposite  eye, 
which  disappears  at  a  later  period.  Instead  of  psychical  blindness  and  deafness  he  speaks  of  a 
" cerebro- optical"  and  "  cerebro-acoustical  weakness." 

377.   THERMAL  CORTICAL  CENTRES Eulenburg  and   Landois  discovered  an  area  on 

the  cortex  cerebri,  whose  stimulation  produced  an  undoubted  effect  upon  the  temperature  and 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  opposite  extremities.  This  region  (fig.  609,  I,  /)  generally 
embraces  the  area  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  motor  centres  for  the  flexors  and  rotators  of 
the  fore  limb  (3),  and  for  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  (4)  are  placed.  The  areas  for  the  anterior 
and  posterior  limbs  arc  placed  apart,  that  for  the  anterior  limb  lies  somewhat  more  anteriorly, 
close  to  the  lateral  end  of  the  crucial  sulcus.  Destruction  of  this  region  causes  increase  of  the 
temperature  of  the  opposite  extremities;  the  temperature  may  vary  considerably  (1°'5  to  2°, 
and  even  rising  to  13J  C).  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  Hitzig,  Bechterew,  Wood,  and 
others.     This  rise  of  the  temperature  is  usually  present  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  injury, 
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although  it  may  undergo  variations.  Sometimes  it  may  lost  three  months,  in  other  cases 
it  gradually  reaches  the  normal  in  two  or  three  days.  In  well-marked  cases  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  wall  of  the  femoral  artery  to  pressure,  and  the  pulse-cune 
is  not  so  high  (Me hike).  Local  electrical  stimulation  of  the  area  causes  a  slight  temporary 
cooling  of  the  opposite  extremities,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  thermo-electric  method. 
Stimulation  by  means  of  common  salt  acts  in  the  same  way,  but  in  this  case  the  phenomena  of 
destruction  of  the  centre  soon  appear.  As  yet,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  a  similar  area 
for  each  half  of  the  head.  The  cerebro-epileptic  attacks  (§  375)  increase  the  bodily  temperature 
partly  owing  to  the  increased  production  of  heat  by  the  muscles  (§  302),  partly  owing  to  dimin- 
ished radiation  of  heat  through  the  cutaneous  vessels,  in  cousequence  of  stimulation  of  the 
thermal  cortical  nerves.  The  experiments  led  to  no  definite  results  when  performed  on  rabbits. 
According  to  Wood,  destruction  of  these  centres  occasions  an  increased  production  of  heat  that 
can  be  measured  by  calorimctric  methods,  while  stimulation  causes  the  opposite  result 

These  experiments  explain  how  psychical  stimulation  of  the  cerebrum  may  have  an  effect 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels  and  on  the  temperature,  as  evidenced  by  sudden  paleness 
and  congestion  (§  378,  III.). 

[Heat  Production. — Injury  to  the  fore-brain  has  no  effect  on  the  temperature. 
If  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  be  punctured  through  the  large  fontanello,  and  the  stylette 
be  forced  through  the  grey  matter  on  the  surface,  white  matter,  and  the  median 
portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  right  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  there  is  a  rapid  rise 
of  the  temperature,  which  may  last  several  days.  Injury  to  the  grey  cortex  does 
not  affect  the  temperature.  After  puncture  of  the  corpus  striatum,  the  highest 
tempera  tun?  is  reached  only  after  twenty-four  to  seventy  hours,  but  when  the 
puncture  reaches  the  base  of  the*  brain  this  result  occurs  in  two  to  four  hours. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  these  areas  causes  the  same  effect  on  the  temperature. 
Direct  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  a  rise  of  the  temperature — 
or  fever.  See  also  p.  406  for  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  thermal  centres. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  the  O  taken  in,  the  C02  given  off,  and  a 
decided  increase  of  the  X  given  off,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  proteid  metabolism, 
which  points  to  an  increased  production  of  heat  (Aromohn  arid  Sachs,  Hichef, 
Wood).] 

General  and  Theoretical. — Goltz's  View. — Goltz  uses  a  different  method  to  remove  the  cortex 
cerebri — he  makes  an  opening  in  the  skull  of  a  dog,  and  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  washes 
away  the  desired  amount  of  brain-matter.  He  describes,  first  of  all,  inhibitory  phenomena, 
which  are  temporary  and  due  to  a  temporary  suppression  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  which,  however,  is  not  injured  anatomically  ;  this  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way 
as  the  suppression  of  reflexes  by  strong  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  (§  361,  3).  In  addition, 
there  are  the  permanent  phenomena,  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous- 
apparatus,  which  is  removed  by  the  operation.  A  dog,  with  a  large  mass  of  its  cerebral  cortex 
removed,  may  be  compared  to  an  eating,  complex,  reflex  machine.  It  behaves  like  an  intensely 
stupid  dog,  walks  slowly,  with  its  head  hanging  down  ;  its  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished 
in  all  its  qualities — it  is  less  sensitive  to  pressure  on  the  skin  ;  it  takes  less  cognisance  of 
variations  of  temj>eratnre,  and  does  not  comprehend  how  to  feel ;  it  can  with  difficulty 
accommodate  itself  to  the  outer  world,  especially  with  regard  to  seekiug  out  and  taking  its  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  its  muscles.  The  dog  still  sees,  but  it  does  not 
understand  what  it  does  see  ;  it  looks  like  a  somnambulist,  who  avoids  obstacles  without 
obtaining  a  clear  perception  of  their  nature.  It  hears,  as  it  can  be  wakened  from  sleep  by  a 
call,  but  it  hears  like  a  person  just  wakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  a  voice — such  a  person  does 
not  at  once  obtain  a  distinct  perception  of  the  sound.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  other 
senses.  It  howls  from  hunger,  and  eats  until  its  stomach  is  filled  ;  it  manifests  no  symptoms 
of  sexual  excitement. 

Goltz  supposes  that  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in  the  functions  of  willing,  feeling, 
perception,  and  thinking.  Every  section  is,  independently  of  the  others,  connected  by  con- 
ducting paths  with  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  body.     He  regards  it  as  possible  that  the  individual  lobes  have  different  functions. 

After  removal  of  the  anterior  or  frontal  convolutions  and  the  motor  areas,  there  is  at  first 
unilateral  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  and  affection  of  vision.  After  some  mouths,  there  remains 
only  the  loss  of  the  muscular  sense.  If  the  operation  be  bilateral,  the  phenomena  are  more 
marked  ;  there  are  innumerable  purposeless  associated  movements,  and  the  dogs  become 
vicious.  Marked  and  permanent  disturbance  in  the  capacity  to  utilise  the  impressions  from  the 
sense-organs  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  removal  of  the  frontal  convolutions. 

Kemoval  of  the  occipital  lobes  interferes  most  with  vision.     Bilateral  removal  makes  the 
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animal  almost  blind.  The  dog  remains  obedient  and  lively.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  motion 
or  of  the  muscular  sense. 

Inhibitory  Phenomena,  — Injury  to  the  brain  also  causes  inhibitory  phenomena,  such  as  the 
disturbances  of  motion,  the  complete  hemiplegia  which  is  frequently  observed  after  large 
unilateral  injuries  of  the  cortex  cerebri  :  these  are  regarded  by  Goltz  as  inhibitory  phenomena, 
due  to  the  injury  acting  on  lower  infra-cortical  centres,  whose  action  inhibits  movement,  but 
these  movements  are  recovered  as  soon  as  the  inhibitory  action  censes. 

Other  Effect*  of  Cortical  Stimulation.—  Some  observers  noticed  variations  or  the  blood-preaamre 
and  a  change  in  the  numlier  of  besrt-lieats  after  stimulation  of  tlie  cortex  ciTi'bri,  e.g.,  after 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  for  the  extremities  (BoehrfoHtniiie).  Halogli  oliserved 
acceleration  of  the  pnlae,  on  stimulating  several  points  on  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a  dog.  and  fiom 
one  (mint  slowing  of  the  pulso.  Eckhard  stimulated  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  rabbits,  and, 
ns  a  rule,  ho  observed  that,  as  long  as  single  crossed  movements  occurred  in  the  anterior 
extremities,  there  was  no  effect  upon  the  heart,  but  that  the  heart  became  affected  as  soon  as 
other  111  oven  1  en ts  occurred.  This  consists  in  slow,  strong  pulse-brats,  with  occasional  weaker 
lieats,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Mood-pressure  is  slightly  increased  {Bockefontaint).  If  the 
vagi  he  divided  beforehand,  the  effect  upon  the  pulse  disappears,  while,  the  increase  of  the 
blond -pressure  remains.  That  psychical  processes  affect  the  action  of  the  heart  was  known  to 
Homer  and  Chry.iipp,  Iloclicfolltaiiie  and  Lcpine,  on  stimulating  several  points,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sulcus  craciatiis  in  the  dog,  observed  increased  secretion  of  saliva,, 
slowing  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  peristalsis  of  the  intestine,  contraclion  of  the  spleen, 
of  the  uterus,  of  the  Madder,  and  increased  respirations,  llufalini,  011  stimulating  those  parts 
of  the  cortex  which  cause  movements  or  the  jaw,  observed  secretion  of  gastric  juice  with  increase 
of  the  temperature,  of  the  stomach.  Scliiff,  Brow u- Sen, uard,  F.bstein,  Kloslerlialfen,  slid  others 
have  observed  that  injury  to  the  pons,  corpus  striatum,  thalamus,  cerebral  peduncle,  and 
medulla  oblongata  often  causes  hyperemia  and  haemorrhage  into  the  lung  (according  to  Brown - 
Scipiard,  especially  after  injury  to  one  side  of  the  pons,  which  affects  the  op]«site  lung],  under 
the  pleura,  in  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  kidneys,  Gastric  hiemorrhage  is  common  after 
injury  to  the  pons  just  where  the  cerebral  peduncles  join  it.  Similar  phenomena  have  been 
observed  in  mau  after  apoplexy  or  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

378.  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CORTEX  CEREBRI.—  A  short  rmmd  of 
the  arrangement  of  convolutions,  according  to  Ecker,  is  given  in  §  375. 

I.  The  cortical  motor  areas  for  the  face  and  the  limbs  are  grouped  around  the 
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Fig.  614. -Motor  areas  in  man,  shaded— outer  surface  of  the  left  side  of  human  brain.  Dotted 
area,  the  apimsic  region  (modified  from  Gowers).  Fig.  615.— Inner  surface  of  right  hemi- 
sphere. A.S.,  area  governing  the  movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder;  TV,  of  the  trunk; 
i.k<i.  thiwfi  nf  the  leg;  Of,  gyrus  foniieatus;  CO,  corpus  callosum ;  (",  uncinate  gyrus;  0, 
occipital  lolic. 

(insure  of  Rolando,  including  the  ascending  frontal,  ascending  [iarii-tiil,  and  part  of 
tin:  parietal  lobule  on  tlie  outer  convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum  (tig.  614).  The 
centre  for  tlie  face  occupies  the  lowest  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution, 
mid  reaches  also  to  the  lowest  fifth  of  the  ascending  parietal.  The  arm  centre 
nceupieH  tlie  middle  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  middle  three-fifths  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  while  the  leg  centre  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
sulcus  and  extends   back  wants  into  the  parietal  lobule  (and  perhaps  on    to  the 
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superior  frontal  convolution)  (tig.  614).  The  leg  centre  is  continued  over  on  to 
the  paracentral  lobule-,  opposite  the  upper  end  nf  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  in  the 
marginal  convolution  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  C1G),  where  the 
centres  for  tin'  muscles  of  the  trunk  ills.'  exist  (p.  8H-1).  The  centre  for  speech  is 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  (fig.  614). 

Blood  Supply.—  These  eoiivuhttimis  bit  s-ii j . j il i ..■  r  1  will,  \.b*A  from  i  to  f,  1-iniicUos  cf  the 
Sylvian  niter)-,  which  limy  smm'times  lie  ]>lugg<<il  with  mi  einliolon.  When  n  dot  lmlgwi  in 
this  ailciv.  lln-  Iiriiimhcs  l.i  tin'  IumI  giiii^lm  iiiuv  iriiiiiiii  |>cr\  imi-.  whilst  iIil'  cortical  brandies 
limy  tit  plugged  ili'iir',  Htubutr)  ($  381], 

[Hemiplegia  consists  of  nn.t.n  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  body,  although,  M  a 
ride,  all  the  muscles  are  not  paralysed  to  the  same  extent;  sometimes  there  may  l>e 
ioni],l,'ii'  paralysis,  i.e.,  they  are  entirely  removed  from  voluntary  control,  while  in 
others  there  is  merely  impaired  voluntary  control.  It  may  be  caused  by  affectjaw 
of  the  cortical  areas  nr  by  lesion 
of  the  motor  tracts  above  the 
medulla,  and  the  paralysis  is 
always  mi  the  side  opposite  !■> 
the  lesion,  owing  to  the  decus- 
sation of  the  motor  paths  in 
the  medulla.  If  the  case  bo 
a  severe  one,  we  have  what 
Charcot  terms  kemiplegit  Mn> 
trait  vulmirt,  or  "complete 
"  due  to    lesion    of 


Fig.  61 0. 


Pig.  017. 


Fig.  8)4. — Transverse  section  of  «  cn-lniii  hemisphere.  Ci  n.  mi  pus  cnllosmn  :  KC,  caudate 
imcloti.i  ;  Nl,,  lenticular  niielciiM  ;  !C,  internal  i-jijisiiUi  ;  I'A,  internal  carotid  artery  ;  aSL, 
1  en  ticalo -striate  artery  ;  ("  Artery  of  hi">nii>iTliage  ".  ;  I',  A.  L.  T,  position  of  motor  areia 
governing  tlio  movements  i,f  the  face,    arm,  leg.   iiml   lunik   muscles  ol  [lie  opiKWita  a 


(Henley).     Fig.  817.— Scheme  of  tin1  in  nerval  ion  ol  hihilcrally  associated  n 


X  (Ji9M). 


the  cortical  eentrcs  for  the  face,  arm,  and  leg.  "While  the  arm  and  leg 
completely  paralysed,  the  lower  part  uf  the  face  is  more  a  (foe  ted  than  the  upper 
half,  which  is  usually  not  much  affected.  All  those  movements  under  voluntary 
control,  and  especially  those  that  have  been  learned,  are  abolished,  whilst  tho 
associated  and  bilateral  movements,  which  even  animals  can  execute  ini mediately 
after  birth,  remain  more  or  less  unaffected.  Hence,  the  hand  is  more  paralysed 
than  the  arm  ;  this,  again,  than  the  leg  ;  the  lower  facial  branches  more  than  the 
upper  ;  tho  nerves  of  the  trunk  scarcely  at  all  (Fvrricr).  When  an  extraordinary 
illml  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  some  impairment  of  the  power  of  the 
imisclcs  i if  mastication  and  lospimtimi,  although  the  muscles  on  opposite  sides  net 
together  {Qower*).     The  trunk- muscles,  as  a  rule,  are  but  slightly  affected,  or 
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at  all,  as  their  centre  is  elsewhere.     There  may  be  alterations  of  sensibility  and  of 
the  reflexes.] 

[Conduction  through  the  whole  of  the  pyramidul  fibres  coming  from  one  hemisphere  may  be 
inteirupted,  and  yet  all  the  muscles  011  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are  not  paralysed.  The 
muscles  which  are  comparatively  unaffected  are  those  associated  in  their  action  with  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side,  e.y.t  the  respiratory  muscles.  Broad  bent  assumes  that  such  muscles  have 
a  bilateral  representation  in  the  motor  areas.  Suppose  in  fig.  617,  B,  B',  to  represent  the  cere- 
bral cortex  ;  M,M,  motor  centres  in  it ;  N,N',  nerve  nuclei  in  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  P,  I",  the  pyramidal  tracts  passing  to  spinal  nuclei  N,  N';  in,m',  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  last.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  represent  different  lesions.  In  the  case  of  muscles  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  body,  which  act  independently,  e.g.,  those  of  the  hand,  this  is  all  the  mechanism,  but  in 
bilaterally  associated  muscles  there  is  another  mechanism,  viz.,  commissural  fibres  between  the 
nerve  nuclei,  the  one  c  conducting  from  right  to  left,  and  c'  from  left  to  right.  When  there  is 
an  injury  at  1  or  3,  impulses  can  still  pass  from  the  uninjured  side  M  to  N'  and  through  c'  to 
the  muscles  //<,  m'.  In  this  way  both  muscles  receive  motor  impulses  from  one  hemisphere 
(Ros*).] 

Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  with  rotation  of  the  head,  is  frequently  present  in  the  early 
period  of  hemiplegia,  although  it  usually  disappears.  When  a  person  turns  his  head  to  one 
side,  there  is  an  associated  movement  of  certain  of  the  ocular  muscles  with  those  of  the  neck. 
The  head  and  eyes  are  usually  turned  to  the  side  of  the  lesion  ;  this  is  termed  "  conjugate 
deviation,"  so  that  the  i>ower  of  voluntarily  moving  the  eyes  and  head  to  the  paralyse! 
side  is  temporarily  lost.  The  unopposed  muscles  rotate  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  sound  side. 
If  the  lesion  be  in  the  posterior  i>art  of  the  pons,  the  deviation  is  to  the  paralysed  side  (Prerost). 
[Such  movements  have  been  obtained  by  stimulating  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution.] 

[Subsequent  Effects. — If  there  be  a  haemorrhage,  say  into  these  motor  regions,  or  from  the 
lenticulo-striate  artery,  so  as  to  compress  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  knee  and  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule,  then  there  is  usually  tonic  or  persistent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  affected.  These  tonic  spasms  may  accompany  the  haemorrhage,  or 
come  on  a  few  days  after  it,  and  set  up  the  condition  of  early  rigidity.  The  contraction  or 
spasm — if  any — accompanying  the  hemorrhage,  is  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres,  while  that  which  comes  on  a  few  days  later,  and  usually  lasts  a  few  weeks,  is  also  due 
to  irritation  of  these  fibres,  probably  produced  by  inflammatory  action  in  and  around  the  seat 
of  the  lesion.  The  affected  limb  is  stiff  and  resists  passive  movement.  After  a  few  weeks,  late 
rigidity  sets  in  and  is  persistent,  and  it  is  characterised  by  structural  changes  in  the  pyramidal 
paths  which  lead  to  other  results.  There  is  secondary  descending  degeneration  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  which  causes  "contracture  "  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  deep  or  tendinous  and  periosteal  reflexes  (ankle-clonus,  rectus-clonus,  and  the  deep  reflexes 
of  the  arm-tendons)  are  exaggerated.  The  spastic  rigidity  is  usually  more  marked  iu  the  arm 
than  iu  the  leg,  and  it  generally  affects  the  flexors  more  than  the  extensors,  so  that  the  upper 
arm  is  drawn  close  to  the  trunk,  the  elbow,  arm,  and  fingers  flexed  ;  in  the  leg,  the  extensors 
of  the  leg  overcome  the  peronei.  Hitzig  has  pointed  out  that  the  contracture  is  less  during 
sleep,  and  after  rest.  The  muscles  at  first  can  be  stretched  by  sustained  pressure,  but  after 
months  or  years  structural  changes  occur  in  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  and  the 
limbs  assume  a  permanent  and  characteristic  attitude.] 

In  hemiplegic  persons  the  power  of  the  un paralysed  side  is  sometimes  diminished,  which  is 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  remain  on  the 
same  side  (Brown  Se/juani,  Charcot). 

[Acquired  Movements. — Some  movements  performed  by  man  are  learned  only  after  much 
practice,  and  are  only  completely  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  will  after  a  time,  such  as 
the  movements  of  the  hand  in  learning  a  trade.  Such  movements  are  reacquired  only  very 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  after  injury  to  the  motor  areas  in  which  they  are  represented.  Those 
movements,  however,  which  the  body  performs  without  previous  training,  such  as  the  associated 
movements  of  the  eyeballs,  the  face,  and  some  of  those  of  the  legs,  are  rapidly  recovered  after 
such  an  injury,  or  they  suffer  but  little,  if  at  all.  Thus,  the  facial  muscles  seem  never  to  be  so 
completely  paralysed  after  a  lesion  of  the  facial  cortical  centre,  as  in  affections  of  the  trunk  of 
the  facial  nerve  ;  the  eye  especially  can  be  closed.  Sucking  movements  have  been  observed  in 
hemicephalous  futuses.] 

Degeneration  of  the  Pyramidal  Tracts. — After  destruction  of  the  cortical 
motor  areas,  descending  degeneration  of  the  cortico-motor  paths,  or  "pyramidal 
tracts"  takes  [dace  (§  365).  Degenerative  changes  have  been  found  to  occur  within 
the  white  matter  under  the  cortex  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  internal  capsule,  [in  the  middle  third  of  the  crusta  (figs.  618,  *,  619,  L], 
l>ons,  in  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  618),  and  thence 
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ihi'V  have  been  < m- .  -I  iut"  the  pyramidal  paths  (direct  and  crossed)  <>f  the  spinal 
cord  (Cliar&d,  Singer),     It  is  evident  that  lesions  of  these  tracts  at  any  part  n 

their  course  must  have  the  same  result,  viz.,  to  produce  hemiplegia.  (For  the 
subsequent  ell'ecls,  Nee  p.  780).  In  a  ease  nf  congenital  absence  of  the  left  fore- 
BI91,   Kdinger  found  that  the  right  central  convolutions  were  less  developed. 

[The  descending  dcgencrnliou  in  tin.-  pyramidal  lnn-t>  slioivs  that  their  trophic 
centre  liee  in  the  caUa  of  the  motor  part  of  the  cortex.  The  course  of  the  fibres 
from  Hi.  ui"t..r  ureas  and  their  relative  position  in  the  internal  capsule  may  be 
tawed  by  the  course  of  the  descending  defeneration  following  upon  removal  nt  ;i 
p-irtittdiir  cortical  motor  area.  France  bus  shown  that  removal  cither  of  the 
marginal  fir  fornicate  gyrus  is  followed  by  descending  defeneration  of  the  opposite 

erased  pyramidal  troet  teaeaabla  to  the  lower  lumbar  region.] 


Fig.  aie. 


Fig.  019. 
in  middle  third  of  light  erus  ami  medulla,  after 
it  centre*  on  tlic  right  side.  Fig.  619.—  Homontal  section 
of  the  cerebral  |n'iliiiicl(-  in  sei-oiehiry  degi'iicnilinn  "f  lie'  pyramidal  1  facts,  where  lie:  lesion 
11:1s  liiiiiicit  tii  tlm  miililli'  iliirii  .il"  1  In'  1 11 1  si  1 1  ii.ir  si'^nii'iil  el"  lie'  inO'tind  capsule.  V,  healthy 
crUHtn  ;  L,  locus  niger  ;  i'.  int<  nml  third  of  the  cni-la  mi  tin;  diseased  side  ;  I>,  secondary 
degeneration  in  tlie  middle  tliird  of  the  crusta  ;  CQ,  corpora  ijnadtigeiutna  with  the  iter 
he  low  them. 


It  U  doubtful  if  the  muscular  sen 
to  he  located  in  the  temporal  parieta 
be  general  low  uf  the  nui-i-uki'  pense 
motor  paralysis  without  loss  of  the  f< 

Ataxic  motor  condition.!,  similar  t 
and  .in;  known  us  icnbral  uliifiii. 


a  is  represented  ia  the  motor  areas  ;  Not  linage!  supposes  it 
lolws.  It  is  to  he  noted,  however,  that  in  man  there  may 
ir  of  motor  representations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pure 

those  that  occur  in  animals  (p.  755),  take  place  in  mi 


The  position  of  the  centres  is  given  at  p.  862. 

[But  we  may  have  localised  lesions  ulleeting  one  or  more  of  the  cortical  motor 
ureas  ;  these  are  called  monoplegias.  Cases  in  man  are  now  sufficiently  numerous 
to  permit  of  accurate  diagnosis.]  Crural  monoplegia  [rare  lesions  recorded  in  the 
convolutions  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  continuation  of 
this  area  on  to  the  piracentral  lobule  of  the  marginal  convolution],  brachio- 
crural,  more  common,  in  the  upper  ami  middle  thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions— brachial,  brachio-faciab  -  facial,  the  lust  in  tho 
lowest  pact  of  the  central  convolutions. 
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Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  throat  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  central  convolutions, 
and  so  does  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Lesions  of  the  cortex  always  cause  simultaneous 
movements  of  the  head  and  eyeballs. 

Irritation  of  the  Motor  Centres. — If  the  motor  centres  are  irritated  by  patho- 
logical processes,  sucb  as  hyperamiia,  or  inflammation  in  a  syphilitic  diathesis — 
more  rarely  by  tumours,  tubeivle,  cysts,  cicatrices,  fragments  of  bone — there  arise 
spasmodic  movements  in  the  corrcsj>onding  muscle-groups.  This  condition  of  a 
sudden  discharge  of  the  grey  matter  resulting  in  local  spasms  is  called  "  Jacksonian, 
or  cerebral  epilepsy." 

[Convulsions  mid  spasms  may  l>e  discharged  from  motor  cortical  lesions,  and 
these,  whether  they  affect  the  general  or  localised  areas,  give  rise  to  unilateral  con- 
volutions and  monospasm  respectively.] 

Monospasm. — According  to  the  seat  of  the  spasm,  it  is  called  facittf,  brachial,  crural  mono- 
x/xiMtn,  &c.  Of  course  these  8|>asms  may  affect  several  groups  of  muscles.  Bartholow  and 
Scin  manna  have  stimulated  the  exposed  human  brain  successfully  with  electricity. 

Cerebral  Epilepsy. — Very  powerful  stimulation  of  one  side  may  give  rise  to 
bilateral  spasms,  with  loss  of  consciousness.  In  this  case,  impulses  are  conducted 
to  the  other  hemisphere  by  commissural  fibres  (§  379).  [It  is  most  readily  pro- 
duced in  animals  lower  in  the  scab;  than  monkeys  (p.  862).] 

Movement*  of  the  Eyeball. — Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  centre  in  the  cortex  for 
voluntary  combined  movements  of  the  eyeballs  in  mau.  In  paralytic  affections  of  the  cortex  and 
of  the  |>aths  proceeding  from  it,  we  occasionally  find  both  eyes  with  a  lateral  deviation.  If  the 
paralytic  affection  lies  in  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  is 
towards  the  souud  side  (§  345).  If  it  is  situated  in  the  conducting  paths,  after  these  have 
decussated,  viz.,  in  the  pons,  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  paralysed  side  (Prevost). 

If  the  part  he  irritated  so  as  to  produce  spasms  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  of  course  the 
eyes  are  turned  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  pure  paralysis.  Instead  of  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs  already  described,  there  is  occasionally  in  cerebral  paralysis  merely  a 
tceakming  of  the  lateral  recti  muscles,  so  that  during  rest  the  eyes  are  not  yet  turned  towards 
the  sound  side,  but  they  cannot  l>e  turned  strongly  towards  the  alfected  side  {Leicfttcnslcrn, 
llunnuut).  The  centre  for  the  levator  palpebnc  superioris  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  angular 
gyms  (0  tassel,  Landouzij). 

II.  The  Centre  for  Speech.— The   investigations  of  Bouilland  [1825],  Dax 

11836],  Hroca  [1861],  Kussmaul,  Ihoadbent,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  third 
eft  frontal  convolution  of  the  cerebrum  (tigs.  610,  F3,  and  6H)  is  of  essential 
importance  for  speech,  while  probably  the  island  of  Keil  also  is  concerned.  The 
island  is  deeply  placed,  and  is  seen  on  lifting  up  the  overhanging  part  of  the  brain 
called  the  operculum,  lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  (S). 
The  motor  centres  for  the  organs  of  speech  (lips,  tongue)  lie  in  this  region,  and 
here  also  the  psychical  processes  in  the  act  of  speech  are  completed.  In  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  the  centre  for  speech  is  located  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The 
fact  that  most  men  are  right-handed  also  points  to  a  finer  construction  of  the  motor 
apparatus  for  the  upper  extremity,  which  must  also  be  located  in  the  left  hemisphere. 
Men,  therefore,  with  pronounced  right-handedness  (" droi tors")  are  evidently  left- 
brained  ("  gauchers  du  cerveau  " — Broca).  By  far  the  greater  number  of  mankind 
are  "  left  brained  sjyeakers"  (Kussmaul);  still  there  are  exceptions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  cases  have  been  observed  of  left-hamled  persons  who  lost  their  power  of 
speech  after  a  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere  (Ogle).  Investigations  on  the  brains 
of  remarkable  men  have  shown  that  in  them  the  third  frontal  convolution  is  more 
extensive  and  more  complex  than  in  men  of  a  lower  mental  calibre.  In  deaf-mutes 
it  is  very  simple ;  microcephalcs  and  monkeys  possess  only  a  rudimentary  third 
frontal  (Rwlinger). 

The  motor  tract  for  speech  jmsses  along  the  upper  edge  of  tho  island  of  Rett, 
then  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  internal  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
knee  of  the  internal  capsule  ;  from  thence,  through  the  crusta  of  the  left  cerebral 
peduncle  into  the  left  half  of  the  ]>ons,  where  it  crosses,  then  into  the  medulla 
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oblongata,  which  is  the  place  where  all  the  motor  nerves  (trigeminus,  facial, 
hypoglossal,  vagus,  and  the  respiratory  nerves)  concerned  in  speech  arise.  Total 
destruction  of  these  paths,  therefore,  causes  total  aphasia  ;  while  partial  destruction 
causes  a  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  mechanism  of  articulation,  which  has 
been  called  "  anarthria  "  by  Leyden  and  Wernicke. 

Conditions  for  Speech. — Three  activities  are  required  for  speech — (1)  the  normal 
movement  of  the  vocal  apparatus  (tongue,  lips,  mouth,  and  respiratory  apparatus) ; 
(2)  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  for  objects  and  ideas  (oral,  written  and  imitative  or 
mimetic  signs) ;  (3)  the  correct  union  of  both. 

Aphasia  (a  priv.  and  <£ao-i?  speech). — Injury  of  the  speech-centre  causes  either  a 
loss  or  more  or  less  considerable  disturbance  of  the  power  of  speech.  The  loss  of 
the  power  of  speech  is  called  " aphasia"  [Aphasia,  as  usually  understood,  means 
the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech  from  cerebral  causes. 
The  person  is  speechless,  but  not  necessarily  absolutely  wordless.] 

The  following  forms  of  aphasia  may  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  Ataxic  aphasia  (or  the  oro-lingual  he  mi  paresis  of  Ferrier),  i.e.,  the  loss  of  speech  owing 
to  inability  to  execute  the  various  movements  of  the  mouth  necessary  for  speech.  Whenever 
such  a  person  attempts  to  speak,  he  merely  executes  inco-ordinated  grimaces  and  utters  inarti- 
culate sounds.  [The  muscles  concerned  in  articulation,  however,  are  not  paralysed,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  co-ordination  of  these  muscles  due  to  disease  of  the  cortical  centre.]  Hence,  the 
patient  cannot  repeat  what  is  said  to  him.  Nevertheless,  the  psychical  processes  necessary  for 
speech  are  completely  retained,  and  all  words  are  remembered  ;  and  hence,  these  persons  can 
still  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  graphically  or  by  writing.  If,  however,  the  finely 
adjusted  movements  necessary  for  writing  are  lost,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  centre  for  the 
hand,  then  there  arises  at  tho  same  time  the  condition  of  agraphia,  or  inability  to  execute  those 
movements  necessary  for  writing.  Such  a  person,  when  he  desires  to  express  his  ideas  in 
writing,  only  succeeds  in  making  a  few  unintelligible  scrawls  on  the  paper.  Occasionally  such 
patients  suffer  from  loss  of  the  power  of  imitation  or  the  execution  of  particular  movements  of 
the  limbs  and  body  constituting  pantomime  speech  or  amimia  (Kussmaul). 

2.  Amnesic  Aphasia  or  Loss  of  the  Memory  of  Words. — Should  the  patient,  however,  hear 
the  word,  its  significance  recurs  to  him.  The  movements  necessary  for  speech  remain  intact ; 
hence,  such  a  patient  can  at  once  repeat  or  write  down  what  is  said  to  him.  Sometimes  only 
certain  kinds  of  words  are  forgotten,  or  it  may  be  even  only  parts  of  certain  words,  so  that  only 
part  of  these  words  is  spoken.  [Nouns  and  proper  names  usually  go  first.]  Cases  of  amnesic 
aphasia,  or  the  mixed  ataxic-amnesic  form  of  disturbance  of  speech,  point  to  a  lesion  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  and  of  the  island  of  Reii  on  the  left  side.  Another  form  of  amnesic 
aphasia  consists  in  this,  that  the  words  remain  in  one's  memory  but  do  not  come  when  they 
are  wanted,  i.e.,  the  association  between  the  idea  and  the  proper  word  to  give  expression  to  it 
is  inhibited  {Kussmaul).  It  is  common  for  old  people  to  forget  the  names  of  persons  or  proper 
names ;  indeed,  such  a  phenomenon  is  common  within  physiological  limits,  and  it  may  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  pathological  condition  of  amnesia  senilis.  Amongst  the  disturbances  of 
speech  of  cerebral  origin,  Kussmaul  reckons  the  following  : — 

3.  Paraphasia,  or  the  inability  to  connect  rightly  the  ideas  with  the  proper  words  to  express 
these  ideas,  so  that,  instead  of  giving  expression  to  the  proper  ideas,  the  sense  may  be  inverted, 
or  the  form  of  words  may  be  unintelligible.  It  is  as  if  the  person  were  continually  making  a 
"slip  of  the  tongue." 

4.  Agrammatism  and  atazaphasia,  or  the  inability  to  form  the  words  grammatically  and  to 
arrange  them  synthetically  into  sentences.     Besides  these,  there  is — 

5.  A  pathological  slow  way  of  speaking  (bradyphasia),  or  a  pathological  and  stuttering  way 
of  reading  (tumultus  sermonis),  both  conditions  being  due  to  derangement  of  tho  cortex 
(Kussmaul).  The  disturbances  of  speech  depending  essentially  upon  affections  of  the  peripheral 
nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  organs  of  the  voice  and  speech,  are  already  referred  to  in 
§§  319,  349,  and  354. 

In  word-blindness,  the  person  cannot  name  a  letter  or  a  word,  so  that  he  can- 
not understand  symbols,  such  as  printed  or  written  words,  or  it  may  be  any  familiar 
object,  although  he  can  see  quite  well,  while  he  can  speak  fluently  and  write 
correctly.] 

In  word-deafness,  the  person  hears  other  sounds  and  is  not  deaf,  but  he  does 
not  hear  words.] 

[The  study  of  aphasia  in  its  various  forms  is  simplified  by  a  study  of  the  mode  of  acquisition 
of  language  by  a  child.    The  child  hears  spoken  words  and  obtains  auditory  memories  of 
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impressions  of  these  soiimU  (calh.1  l.y  Liihtheim  ••auditory  word-repreientatioiiB").  arid  1Mb 
muil  form  the  starting-punt  ..[   language,  ntui  liv  uml  dy  ji  1h  gins  to  en. ordinate  ita  lunacies  to 

Jiroduce  nounds  imitative  nf  tli-'si.-.      Thus  we  havo   tw»  nulic*,  one  for   "  Auditory  image*  " 
■;  I  th-  Otlier  tor  •■  motor  imagei"  (lig.  H-.'tl,  Ml,  mil  these  two  must  be  connected, 
thus  establishing  .>  rcHtx  arc.      There  in  a  reocptivp  mil  nn  emissive  department  as  represented 
i-  -      We  limit  assume  the  e>d.-tenec  ol  a  higher  centre  (Bj,  "in   which  ronecpts  inv 

elaborated,"  where  these  sound-  1 m-  intelligible.      VoUtJona]  language  rmiiiires  ■  connection 

between    IS  and  M,  na  well  as  between  A  and  M.      But  we  have  tin  reading  mid   writing. 
Suppose  O  to  rratjant  n 
ttatrl  fer  visual  impies 
■Imh    [printed   word*    01 

mob  islum!    ll Ign     tin 

i I  i"ii    l»'i  «■  '.-ll    -ii'  1 

viiii.il  impressions  anil 
auditory  impressions, 

whereby  a  pith  ll  M  lb 
h.he.l  through  OA  (tig. 
621).  Id  raiding  aloud, 
however,    the    orolingni 


'    the 


Fig.  Ml. 

:re  for  auditory  image.-; 
■ ;  Oe,  eye  ;  E,  reading 


f*th    OAM    ■■[!.  tied 
u    writing,    or    copying  Fig.  620. 

writlm    ptiMMtera,    the  fm.  MO,  Ml.— Schemes  of  aphasia,     a.c 

movement*     Oi     tltC     h.llld  M_   r„r    1„„|„r    (,„„,,,.,  .    !,     [H-t,,.,,,,,,,,  ,.,., 

are  si-ecl,    and    perhaps        ceu[re  ;   .  to  7.  lesions  :  /.,W,M,  .■,o  . 

require  a  »|" .-end    ceutre, 

or  it  leant  a  special  irran anient  of  the  channels   for  impulse*  in  th 

lire    learued    under    the    guiilanec  of   ocular    iuipri'sjiion-.    k.i  we    con I  O  and    E,   E    being 

the  Centre  guiding  the  movements   in    writing.      At-   tu    volitional    writing,  the    hupulac    posses 

a  that  it 


each  Olio  giving  rise  to  n  different  form  of  aphai 

[Looked  ut  from  another  |mint  of  view,  eith. 

i-eutres,  or  the  cominuanral  nbrM  between   h 

affected,  ne  have  Wernicke's  "  motor  aphasia 

[In  the  meat  common  form,  or  ataxic 


»(1  to").] 

■  tin'  ingoing  'if!  or  outgoing  !»     channels  or 
th,    may  bo  allceted.      If  the    motor  ceutre   is 
;  if  the  sensory,  his  "sensory  aphaaia."] 
i   {Kumnmiui),   which   wan  that  described   bv 


Broca,  or  the  "  motor  aphonia  "  of  Wernicke,  the  lesion  is  iu  tig.  620,  i 
or  what  Rosa  nulla  the  emissive  department.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  lie 
lON  or(l)  volitional  niieech,  (■<)  teptitiim  of  words,  (3)  reading  aloud,  (4]  volitional  writing, 
and  (5)  writing  to  die  tutu  in  ;  while  then-  will  exist  in)  understanding  "I"  spoken  words,  ('d  also 
of  written  words  UO  end  the  faculty  of  copying.  If  the  lesion  he  in  A,  we  have  the  "sensory 
aphaaia"  of  Wernicke,  i.e.,  in  the  acoustic  word  centre  ;  we  find  low  of  (1)  understanding  of 
apoketi  language,  (2)  also  of  written  language.  (:!)  faculty  of  repenting  word-,  (4)  and  of  writing 
to  dictation,   (6)  nod  of  reading  nloud  ;    there    will   exist   in)    the   facility  of  writing,    (d)  of 

copying  words,  and  (c)  of  volitional  speech,   hut  the  volitional   sj* h   is  iiiipeiTeet,  the  wrong 

word  being  often  used,  ao  that  there  is  the  condition  of  "  paraphasia,"  If  the  connection 
between  A  and  M  l>c  destroyed,  other  result!)  will  follow,  nod  such  cases  of  "commissural" 
aphasia  have  been  descrilied  hy  Wend.  ke.  If  the  interruption  be  between  It  and  M,  we  have 
a  not  uncommon  variety  of  milter  aphasia  4\  where  there  is  loss  of  (lj  volitional  speech,  and 
ditionul   writing,   and  there  eiiat  .n)  understanding  uf  spoken   language,   i'.)  of  written 


.,,!,« 


i  that  there  also 


If  the  lesion  is  in  Mm  ('.'>).  the  symptoms  will  he  those  of  llroea's  aphasia,  hut  tin...  .  . 
the  faculty  of  volitional  writing,  and  :'.'!  of  writing  to  dictation.  Many  examples  of  this  occur 
where  patients  have  lost  the  faculty  of  speaking,  but  can  express  their  thoughts  iu  writing. 
In  lesions  of  the  pith  Ail  \<y>,  (here  will  he  loss  of  (1)  understanding  of  spoken  language,  and 
(2)  of  written  language,  aui  there  will  exist  i.o'j  volitional  speech  (hut  it  will  he  pajaidmsic),  (t) 
volitional  writing  (but  it  will  have  the  characters  of  paragraphia),  (c)  the  faculty  of  repeating 
words,  (rfj  reading  aloud,  (<■)  writing  to  ilietntion,  and  (J)  power  of  copying  words.  The  person 
will  he  unite  imahio  tu  understand  v.lint  he  repeats,  reads  aloud,  or  copies.] 

[  fig.  ri'J'i  show-  diiigraiiiio  iti. -.illy  the  eoielilein-  iu  molnv  and  s,'i:.ory  aplasia.  I-'miii  the 
eye  and  car  cenlrip'tal  iibres  n  and  a)  ascend  tn  terminate  in  the  visual  (V)  and  auditory 
centres  (A),  iu  the  cortex-,  whih-  afferent  lihres  !>,  .s'.  »").  imlie.iteii  by  dotted  lines,  also  paw 
from  the  articulations,  mn-eles  of  the  band,  and  orMt  to  the  cerebrum.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  cortex  represent  the  association  system  of  fibres  which  connects  the  centres  with 

$6 


i  the 

with 
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.'  connected  l>y  centrifugal 


III.  The  thermal  centre  for  the  extremities  is  associated  with  the  motor  areas 
(g  377).  Injury  or  degeneration  of  these  areas  causes  inequality  of  the  temperature 
on  lwth  sides  (Berliterew). 

IV.  The  sensory  regions  arc  those  areas  in  which  conscious  perceptions  of 
the  sensory  impressions  are  accomplished.  Perhaps  they  are  the  substratum  of 
sensory  perceptions,  and  of  the  memory  of  sensory  impressions. 

1.  The  visual  centre,  according  to  Munk,  includes  the  occipital  lobes  (fig.  610, 
O1,  O*,  O3),  while,  according  to  Ferrier,  it 
also  includes  the  angular  gyrus.  Huguenin 
observed,  in  a  case  of  long-standing  blind- 
ness, consecutive  diminution  of  the  occipital 
convolutions  on  both  sides  of  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  while  Giovanardi,  in  a  case 
of  congenital  absence  of  the  eyes,  observed 
atrophy  of  the  occipital  lobes,  which  were 
separated  by  a  deep  furrow  from  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  .Stimulation  of  the  centre 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
colour.  Injury  causes  disturbance  of  vision, 
especially  hemiopia  of  the  same  side  (§  344 
— Wetttphal).  When  one  centre  is  the  seat 
of  irritation,  there  is  photopsia  of  the  same 
halves  of  Ijoth  eyes  {Charcot).  Stimulation 
of  both  centres  causes  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  or  colour,  or  visual  hal- 
lucinations in  the  entire  Held  of  vision. 
Cases  of  injury  to  the  brain,  where  the 
sensations  of  light  and  space  are  quite  in- 
tact, and  where  the  colour  sense  alone  is 
abolished,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  colour 
sense  centre  must  be  specially  localised  in 
the  visual  centre  (Sameltohn).  After  iiyury 
of  certain  parts,  especially  of  the  lower 
parietal  Iolie,  "ptyehical  Wintlnem"  may 
occur.  A  special  form  of  this  condition 
is  known  as  "word-blindness"  or  alexia 

(Cocci tas  verbolis),  which  consists  in  this  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to 

recognise  ordinary  written  or  printed  characters  (p.  880). 

Charcot  recoiils  an  interesting  csso  of  psychical  blindness.  After  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage, 
unintelligent  man  suddenly  lost  the  memory  of  visual  impressions  ;  all  objects  (persons,  streets, 
houses)  which  were  well  known  to  him  appeared,  to  be  quite  strange,  so  that  he  did  not  even 
recognise  himself  in  a  mirror.      Visual  perceptions  were  entirely  absent  from  his  dreams. 

Clinical  observations  on  hemianopla  (§  314)  show  that  the  field  of  vision  of  each  eye  is 
ilivided  into  a  larger  outer  and  a  smaller  inner  portion,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  macula  lutea.  Each  right  or  left  half  of  both  visual  fields  is  related 
to  one  hemisphere  ;  both  left  halves  are  projected  upon  the  left  occipital  lobes,  and  both  right 
upon  the  right  occipital  lobes  (fig.  613).  Thus,  in  binocular  vision,  every  picture  (when  not 
too  small)  mast  be  seen  in  two  halves  ;  the  left  half  by  the  left,  the  right  half  by  the  right 
hemisphere  ( Wernicke). 

As  a  result  of  pathological  stimulation  of  the  visual  centre,  especially  in  the  insane,  visual 
siiectres  may  be  produced.  Pick  observed  a  case  whero  the  hallucinations  were  confined  to  the 
right  eye.  Celebrated  examples  of  ocular  spectra  occurred  in  Cardanns,  Svredenborg,  Nicolaia, 
J.  Kcrner,  and  Holderlin. 

After  degeneration  of  the  cortical  centre  the  fibres  which  connect  the  occipital  lobes  with  the 


Fig.  622. 
Scheme  to  illustrate  aphasia 
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external  geniculate  body,  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemiua,  pulvinar,  these  structures  them- 
selves, and  the  origin  of  the  optic  tract  undergo  degeneration  (r.  Monakow). 

2.  The  auditory  centre  lies  on  both  sides  (crossed)  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes  [according  to  Ferrier  in  the  su]>erior  temporal  convolution] ;  when  it  is  com- 
pletely removed,  deafness  results,  while  partial  (left  side)  injury  causes  psychical 
deafness.  [See  p.  872  for  contradictory  resultsj  Amongst  the  phenomena  caused 
by  partial  injury  is  mrditas  verbal  is  (word-deamess),  which  may  occur  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  coecitas  verbalis.  Wernicke  found  in  all  cases  of  word-deafness 
softening  of  the  first  left  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (p.  880).  In  left-handed 
persons  the  centre  lies  perhaps  in  the  right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  ( Westphal). 

Clinical. — We  may  refer  word- blindness  and  word-deafness  to  the  aphataxic  group  of  diseases, 
in  so  far  as  they  resemhlc  the  amnesic  form.  A  persou  word-blind  or  word-deaf  resembles  one 
who  in  early  youth  has  learned  a  foreign  tongue,  which  he  has  completely  forgotten  at  a  later 
period.  He  hears  or  reads  the  words  and  writteu  characters  ;  he  can  even  repeat  or  write  the 
words,  but  lie  has  completely  lost  the  significance  of  the  signs.  While  an  amnesic  n phasic 
person  has  only  lost  the  key  to  open  his  vocal  treasure,  in  a  person  who  is  word-blind  or  word- 
deaf  even  this  is  gone.  From  a  case  of  recovery  it  is  known  that  to  the  patient  the  words  sound 
like  a  confused  noise.  Hugucnin  found  atrophy  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  after  long- 
continued  deafness. 

.'*.  Gustatory  and  Olfactory  Centre. — In  the  uncinate  gyrus  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  (especially  on  the  inner  side  of  that  marked  U  in 
tig.  607),  Ferrier  locates  the  joint  centres  for  smell  and  taste.  These  two  centres 
do  not  seem  to  be  distinct  locally  from  each  other. 

4.  Tactile  Areas  and  Cutaneous  Sensibility. — According  to  Tripier  and  others, 
all  the  tactile  cerebral  fields  from  different  parts  of  the  body  coincide  with  the 
motor  cortical  centres  for  these  parts  (compare  p.  873).  [Schafer  and  Horsley 
find  that  stimulation  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  gives  rise  to  no  muscular  contractions, 
but  its  removal  is  followed  by  diminution  in  general  and  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  See  fig.  607,  where  this  convolution  is  marked  with 
the  words  "  cutaneous  sensation."] 

Occasionally,  in  epileptics,  strong  stimulation  of  the  sensory  centres,  as  expressed  in  the 
excessive  subjective  sensations,  accompanies  the  spasmodic  attacks  (compare  §  393,  12).  Such 
epileptiform  hallucinations,  however,  occur  without  spasms,  and  are  accompanied  only  by  dis- 
turbances of  consciousness  of  very  short  duratiou  (Bergcr). 

Course  of  the  Sensory  Paths. — The  nerve-fibres  which  conduct  impulses  from 
the  sensory  organs  to  the  sensory  cortical  centres  pass  through  the  posterior  third 
of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  cajxule  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  626,  S).  Hence,  section  of  this  part  of  the  internal  capsule 
causes  hemianesthesia  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  (Charcot).  In  such 
a  case,  sensory  functions  are  abolished — oidy  the  viscera  retaining  their  sensi- 
bility. There  may  also  be  loss  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste, — and  hemiopia 
(Bechtereiv). 

Pathological. — In  cases  where  there  is  more  or  less  injury  or  degeneration  of  these  paths, 
there  is  a  corresponding  greater  or  less  pronounced  loss  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  sense, 
of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility,  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  The  eye  is  rarely  quite 
blind,  but  the  sharpness  of  vision  is  interfered  with,  the  field  of  vision  is  narrowed,  while  the 
colour  sense  may  be  partially  or  completely  lost.  The  eye  on  the  same  side  may  suffer  to  a 
slight  extent. 

V.  Numerous  cases  of  injury  of  the  anterior  frontal  region,  without  inter- 
ference with  motor  or  sensory  functions,  have  been  collected  by  Charcot,  Ferrier, 
and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  enfeeblement  of  the  intelligence  and  idiocy  are 
often  observed  in  acquired  or  congenital  defects  of  the  prefrontal  region.  In 
highly  intellectual  men,  Riidinger  found  in  addition  a  considerable  development 
of  the  temi>oro-sphcnoidal  lobe.  According  to  Fleclisig,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  frontal  lobes  and  the  temporo-occipital  zone  are  related  to  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, more  especially  the  "  higher  "  of  these. 
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Topography  of  the  Brain. — The  relations  of  the  chief  fissures  mid  convolutions  of  the  brain  t< 
the  surface  of  the  skull  nre  given  in  Eg.  610,  the  brain  being  represented  after  Eckcr.     [Turnei 


Fig.  624. 

Fig.  623.—  Delation  of  the  fissures  and  convolutions  to  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  +,  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  parietal  eminence  ;  «,  couves  line  bounding  parietal  lobe  below;  6,  convex 
line  bounding  the  tempore -sphenoidal  lobe  behind  ill.  If.  Rcid).  Fig.  624. — The  fissures  of 
Rolando  and  Sylvius  are  marked  as  broad  dsrk  lines.  The  shaded  circles  mark  approxi- 
mately the  motor  areas.  1,  lower  extremity  ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  a,  b,  e,  d,  tipper  extremity  ; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  oro-liugual  muscles  {A.  IV.  Hare).  Fig.  625.— Head,  skull,  and  cerebral 
fissures.  OP,  occipital  protuberance  ;  EAP,  external  angular  process  ;  SF,  Sylvian  fissure  ; 
A,  its  ascending  limb;  KR,  fissure  of  Rolando;  PE,  parietal  eminence,  MHA,  middle 
meningeal  artery;  T8,  tiji i  of  tempore- sphenoidal  lobe  ;  B,  Broca's  convolution  ;  IF,  inferior 
frontal  sulcus  ;  POF,  pari eto -occipital  fissure. 
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and  others  have  given  minute  directions  for  finding  the  position  of  the  different  convolutions  by 
reference  to  the  sutures  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the  skull.  The  annexed  diagram  by  K. 
W.  Reid  shows  the  relation  of  the  convolutions  to  certain  fixed  lines  (tig.  623).] 

[The  position  of  tho  fissure  of  Rolando,  where  its  upper  end  joins  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  is  obtained  by  measuring  on  the  scalp  K  in  the  middle  line  the  distance  between  the 
glabella  nud  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  or  the  inion,  which  in  ordinary  heads  varies 
from  11  to  13  inches  (tig.  625).  Measured  from  Wore  backwards,  along  this  line,  the  distance 
from  the  gla1>e11a  to  the  ton  of  the  fissure  is  55*7  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  whole  line.  The 
direction  of  the  fissure  is  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  fissure  forms,  with 
the  average  mesial  line,  au  angle  of  67°,  the  angle  opening  forwards.  Its  average  length  is  8} 
inches.] 

[The  fissure  of  8ylviua  is  found  bv  drawing  a  line  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  backwards  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  taking  the  nearest  route  between  these 
two  points.  A  point,  \\  inch  backwards  from  the  angular  process  along  this  line,  marks  the 
origin  of  the  fissure  ;  while  a  straight  line  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  parietal  eminence  marks 
the  course  of  its  posterior  limb.  The  paricto-occipitnl  fissure  will  be  two  inches  behind  the 
upper  end  of  the  Roland ic  fissure  (A.  Ir.  Hare).] 

Corpus  Callosum. — It  is  usually  stated  that  the  corpus  callosum  connects  the 
convolutions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  with  those  on  the  other,  i.e.,  that  it  is  an 
interhemisphorical  commissure. 

D.  J.  Hamilton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  iutcr-hemisnheric  commissure,  but 
is  due  to  cortical  fibres  coining  from  the  cortex  cerebri  to  be  connected  with  the  basal  ganglia  of 
the  opposite  side. 

Section  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  dogs,  however,  produces  no  obvious  disturbance  (v.  Kordnyi). 
In  man  a  case  was  described  by  Erb  in  which  it  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  yet  there 
was  no  marked  disturbance  of  motion,  co-ordination,  sensibility,  the  reflexes,  intelligence, 
speech,  or  any  marked  impairment  of  the  intelligence.  The  posterior  part  of  the  anterior 
commissure  serves  to  connect  the  two  gyri  linguales  (Popoff). 

[379.  BASAL  GANGLIA— MID  BRAIN.— By  the  term  "basal  ganglia"  is 

meant  the  masses  of  grey  matter  constituting  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  lying  on  the  crus  cerebri  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Although  they 
are  grouped  together,  they  are  quite  different  in  their  origin,  connections,  and 
functions.  The  corpus  striatum  is  dcveloi>ed  in  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  vesicle, 
and  comes  to  form  the  lateral  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  has  few  direct 
connections  with  the  cortex.  The  optic  thalamus  is  developed  in  the  wall  of  the 
third  ventricle,  which  it  bounds  laterally.  It  has  connections  with  almost  every 
part  of  'the  cortex  cerebri  al>ove,  and  with  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  cerebri. 
It  is  thus  intercalated  in  tho  course  of  afferent  impulses  passing  to  the  cortex 
through  the  tegmentum.] 

[The  corpus  striatum  consists  of  two  parts,  an  intra-ventrieular  portion  projecting 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an  extra-ventricular  portion,  the 
lenticular  nucleus.  Between  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  externally,  lies  tlie  anterior  division  or  anterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  fibres  which  pass  between  these  ganglia  do  not  seem  to  form  con- 
nections with  them.  The  expanded  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  is  in  front,  and 
lies  inside  and  around  the  front,  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  with  which  and  the 
anterior  perforated  space  it  is  continuous;  it  sweeps  backwards  into  a  tailed 
extremity,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  lenticular  nucleus  like  a  loop.  The 
lenticular  nucleus  is  biconvex  in  a  horizontal  section,  but  triangular  and  sub- 
divided into  three  divisions  when  seen  in  a  vertical  section  (fig.  627).  The  older 
observations  on  the  corpora  striata  in  man  may  be  dismissed,  as  a  distinction  was 
not  drawn  between  injury  to  its  two  parts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  internal 
capsule  on  the  other.] 

[The  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  in  their  development  are  co- 
ordinate with  the  development  of  the  cortex  cerebri.  Electrical  stimulation  of 
these  ganglia  causes  general  muscular  contractions  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body, 
which  are  due  to  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  neighbouring  cortico-muscular 
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paths.  The  same  result  is  obtained  as  if  all  the  motor  cortical  centres  were  stimu- 
lated simultaneously.  Beevor  and  Horsley  regard  the  basal  ganglia  as  inexcitable, 
at  least  they  failed  to  get  the  slightest  movement  by  exciting  the  sectional  surfaces 
of  either  of  these  ganglia.] 

Gliky  did  not  observe  movements  on  stimulating  the  corpus  striatum  in  rabbits ;  it  would 
seem  that  in  these  animals  the  motor  paths  do  not  traverse  these  ganglia,  but  merely  pass  along- 
side of  them. 

[Lesions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  or  of  the  caudate  nucleus  do  not  seem  to  give 
rise  to  any  j)ermancnt  symptoms,  provided  the  internal  capsule  be  not  injured.} 
Destruction  of  the  internal  capsule,  however,  causes  paralysis  of  motion  of 
sensibility,  or  both,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  according  to  the  part  of  it 
which  is  injured.  The  corpus  striatum  is  quite  insensible  to  painful  stimulation 
(Longet). 

Pathological. — In  man,  a  lesion,  not  too  small,  destroying  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  is  followed  by  permanent  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  provided  the  internal  capsule 
is  injured,  but  the  paralysis  gradually  disappears  if  the  lenticular  and  caudate  nucleus  only  arc 
affected  (compare  §  365).  Sometimes  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of 
vaso-motor  paralysis  (§  377)  if  the  posterior  part  is  injured  (Nothnagcl) ;  redness  and  a  slightly 
increased  temperature  of  the  paralysed  extremities,  at  least  for  a  certain  time  ;  swelling  or 
cedema  of  the  extremities  ;  sweating  ;  anomalies  of  the  pulse  detectable  by  the  sphygmograph  ; 
decubitus  acutus  on  the  paralysed  side  ;  abnormalities  of  the  nails,  hair,  skin  ;  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  joints,  especially  of  the  shoulder.  Later,  contracture  or  permanent  contraction  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  takes  place  (Hugucnin,  C/uircot).  In  some  cases  there  is  cutaneous  anesthesia, 
and  occasionally  cnfeeblement  of  the  sense-organs  of  the  paralysed  side,  and  both  when  the 
posterior  third  or  sensory  crossway  of  the  posterior  section  of  the  internal  capsule  is  affected* 
usually,  however,  hemiplegia  and  hemianevsthesia  occur  together. 

[Optic  Thalamus.  — It  is  developed  in  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  hence  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  this  cavity.  It  is  a  mass  of  grey  matter  lying 
obliquely  on  and  partly  embedded  in  the  cms.  Its  ventricular  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter,  and  the  whole  thalamus  consists  of  grey  matter 
mixed  with  white  matter.  The  nerve-cells  are  large  and  branched  and  frequently 
contain  pigment.  The  posterior  free  cushion-like  part  is  called  the  pulvinar,  while- 
the  larger  anterior  part  contains  three  nuclei  known  as  the  inner  or  median 
nucleus,  the  lateral,  and  anterior  nucleus.  Under  the  thalamus  and  dorsal  to 
the  tegmentum  is  the  sub-thalamic  region  in  which  the  tegmentum  ends.] 

[Connections  of  the  Optic  Thalamus. —This  body  is  said  to  receive  fibres  from 
all  parts  of  the  cortex,  while  it  is  also  connected  with  the  tegmental  system  and 
with  certain  fibres  of  the  optic  tract.] 

Functions  of  the  Optic  Thalamus. — Ferrier  did  not  observe  any  movements  on 
stimulating  the  optic  thalami  with  electricity.  As  the  pulvinar,  or  posterior 
extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus,  is  in  part  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is 
also  connected  by  fibres  with  the  cortex  cerebri,  it  is  probably  related  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  Injury  to  its  posterior  third  in  man  results  in  disturbance  of  vision 
(Nothnagel).  Ferrier  surmises  that  the  sensory  fibres  pass  through  the  optic 
thalami  on  their  way  to  the  cortex,  so  that  when  they  are  destroyed  insensibility 
of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  is  produced.  Removal  of  the  optic  thalamus,  or 
destruction  of  the  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inspiratory  centre  in  the  wall 
of  the  third  ventricle,  influences  the  co-ordinated  movements  in  the  rabbit 
(Christ  ittni). 

We  know  very  little  definitely  as  to  the  functions  of  these  organs.  After  injury  to  one 
thalamus,  there  has  been  observetf  enfeeblement  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side, 
together  with  mouvements  de  manege  ;  and  sometimes  hemianesthesia  of  the  opposite  side, 
with  or  without  affections  of  the  motor  areas,  have  been  recorded.  Extirpation  of  certain 
cortical  areas  (rabbit)  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  certain  parts  of  the  thalamus  (r.  Monakow), 

Relation  of  basal  ganglia  to  internal  capsule. — The  corpus  striatum  consists 
of  an  intra-ventricular  part,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an  extra-ventricular  part — 
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mtfcol  paction  (tig.  627,  1,2,  3),  with  rhite  matter  between  man,  the  Btrite 


Se< 

/.c,  no  part  ol  tliis  appears  in  Hip  lateral  ventricle— -the  lenticular  nucleus.     Tin' 
lenticular  nucleus,  ■  mm  of  grey  matter,  conuiti  of  tttne  pazl  -.  bwl  1 

: 


Fig.  S28. 
Unman  brain,  "itli  tlit-  hemispheres  removal  by  n  boiimnin!  incision  on  tbo  right  side.     ), 
oehleor ;  8,  acoustic  nervy  ;  8,  origin  i>!  tliu  alulim-na  ;  ir  I  iitiiv  ].iKilion  of  tbi:  jivraniidal 
Kitor)  lil.i-.-s  of  tli-  rye,  brail   ;Hil..j.  ton-rne  (TV.),  inrjulli  (Mlh.l,  slioiihlev  (Sill.),  elbow 


lnedullares.    [Those  Btriie  meihtlhires  are  iiii-xcitiiM.:  to  electrical  stimuli.]    Of  the 

llin-i1  in;.--.--  nf  'ji-iv  tti'i-  intu  which  tin'  vciiti'ii'iiliiv  iinrlriH   is  split    ii]i   l.y  1 1 .  ■  ■ 

white  fibres  or  fltriffi  moduli  ares,  the  inner  and  central  ones  (fig.  627,  3,  2)  arc 
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called  the  globus  pallidus  on  account  of  their  paler  colour,  while  the  outer  one 
(fig.  627,  1)  is  called  the  putamen.] 

The  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  sweeps  between  the  caudate  and  lenti- 
cular nucleus,  while  the  posterior  segment  lies  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
the  lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  626).  External  to  the  first  division  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  is  the  external  capsule  (figs.  626,  627),  whose  function  is  unknown. 
External  to  this  is  the  claustrum,  whose  function  is  also  unknown.  It  is  evident 
that  haemorrhage  into  or  about  the  basal  ganglia  is  apt  to  involve  the  fibres  of  the 
internal  capsule.  [When  the  lenticulo-striate  artery,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "  artery 
of  haemorrhage,"  ruptures  (fig.  616,  aSL),  it  may  not  only  destroy  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  but  the  internal  capsule  will  be  compressed ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  lenticulo-optic  artery — the  external  capsule  will  tend  to  force  the  blood 
inwards.  We  know  that  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule  the  volitional 
or  pyramidal  fibres  lie  in  the  following  order  from  before  backwards — those  for 
the  face  (and  tongue)  in  the  knee,  in  the  anterior  third  those  for  the  arm  and 
hand,  and  in  the  middle  third  for  the  leg,  and  perhaps  behind  these  those  for  the 
trunk  (fig.  626),  so  that  a  very  small  lesion  in  this  region  will  affect  a  large  number  of 
these  fibres,  converging  as  they  do  like  the  rays  of  a  fan  from  the  motor  cortical 
areas  where  the  arrangement  of  these  centres  is  a  supero-inferior  one  (fig.  614),  to 
become  an  anteroposterior  one  in  the  knee  and  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  (fig.  626).  The  posterior  third  of  this  limb  is  sensory  and  is  the  "  sensory 
crossway."  This,  however,  is  true  only  for  the  lowest  levels  of  the  capsule 
(Beevor  and  Horsley).] 

[Horsley  points  out  that  haemorrhage  from  the  lenticulo-striate  artery  affects  in  order  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  arm,  leg,  and  trunk,  while  recovery  is  in  the  inverse  order.] 

iThe  internal  capsule  is  composed  of  fibres  converging  through  the  corona 
iata  and  coming  from  and  going  to  the  cortex  cerebri;  it  varies  in  its  shape  in 
different  parts  of  its  course.  It  contains  several  sets  of  fibres,  some  of  which  are 
sharply  marked  off  from  their  neighbours.] 

[The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  internal  capsule  in  order  from  before  back, 
and  classified  according  to  the  region  of  the  cortex  with  which  they  are  connected, 

1.  Praefrontil. 

2.  Pyramidal  or  frontoparietal. 
3#  Temporal. 

4.  Occipito-temporal. 
5    Occipital. 

The  pr®frontal  fibres  occur  in  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  ;  they 
are  inexcit'ible  to  electrical  stimulation,  and  are  certainly  not  efferent  in  function. 
They  pass  to  the  mesial  side  of  the  cms,  and  also  to  the  sub-thalamic  region. 
They  degenerate  when  the  frontal  area  is  destroyed.  The  course  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres  lias  been  stated  already.  The  temporal,  occipito-temporal  and  occipital 
fibres  are  inexcitable  and  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  general  and  special  senses 
(Beevor  and  Horsley).] 

[The  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  arise  in  the  motor  areas  (§  378)  of  the  cortex, 
and  converge  to  form  that  part  of  the  internal  capsule  which  in  a  horizontal  section, 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  626,  go  to  form  the  knee  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule.  The  fibres  from  the  several  motor  areas  occupy 
definite  positions  in  the  capsule  (fig.  626),  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  cortical  motor  areas  is  hardly  a  vertical  one,  the  corresponding 
tracts  have  an  anterior  posterior  or  fore  and  aft  arrangement  in  the  internal  capsule, 
as  seen  in  a  horizontal  section.  Traced  from  the  capsule,  they  run  into  the  pes, 
and  occupy  its  central  and  larger  portion,  being  bounded  internally  by  a  median 
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strand  of  fibres  and  externally  liy  another  group  of  fibres.  From  tlic  lies  they 
poos  into  the  pons,  where  they  ant  split  up  into  a  number  of  bundles  interlacing 
with  the  deeper  transverse  film'*  of  the  pons.  In  the  |>ons  some  of  the  fibres 
form  connections  with  certain  of  the  nerve  nuelei,  i.e.,  with  the  nuclei  of  the  motor 
cranial  nerven,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fibres  proceed  onwards  to  the  bulb  to  form 
its  anterior  pynuiitds.  Tlie  prolongation  of  these  to  the  conl  is  given  in  §  365. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  11  set  of  cranial  pyramidal  fibres  and  a  spinal 
set] 

[Anterior  or  fronto-cortical  fibre*.— The  frontal  convolutions  lying  anterior  to 
the  motor  ari'ns  also  send  fibres  to  the  corona  radiata,  which  converge  and  enter 
the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  ca|>siilc  (fi^.  626).     Thence  they  enter  the  cms 
iKiipy  its  small  median  part.     They  can  )w  traced  through  the  pons,  lying 


and  they  sewn  to  end  ii 
Perhaps  tbey  are 


}  pons,  ending  perhaps 
■cteil  by  transverse  fibres 


internal  to  the  pyramidal  tibn 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  ]si 
in  the  pons  with  the  cere- 
bellum,     They    degenerate 
in   a  downward    direction.    J^Jj™,, 
These   fibres  are  called   the 
fronto-poutine   or    fronto-    rn 
cerebellar  fibres.]  nikaiu 

[Posterior  or  Temporo- 
occipito-cortical    fibres. —  ikafori 
Fibres  jwihs  from  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital  regions    |ntrn,„ 
to  the  internal  capsule,  and    raiwoii! 
occupy  its  posterior  third  or    opu> 
thereby    behind    the   pyra-    i""*"* 
midal  fibres  ;  they  pass  into    £„,,  col 
the    pons    and    occupy    its    mimm 
outer    ]mrt   and   appear   to    Extmu 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of    c*v»\t 
the  pons.    These  three  tracts    CHo-ir 
undergo  descending  degene- 
ration,   and    their    trophic 
centres  are  the  cells  of  the 
cortex  cerebri.] 

[Some  fibres  arise  in  the  ni... 

nucleus  caudatus,   and    can  ,g' 

lu.    Imr-nil    ni    si    .),™-,n,i)i.L,i     Frontal  soi'tHin  through  the  right  ctiibinl  liuinisnheroin  front 

h    iime.i  as   a  ii.su.wnn  Dr tlie  iwft  cammiiSim  (posterior  sarfaa  of  t!,c  section), 

tract  us  far  as  the  pons,  but  ' 

lying  dorsal  to  the  previously  mentioned  tracts.] 

[Corona  radiata. — Although  the  internal  cajisule  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fibres  that 
enter  the  crusta,  still  there  are  other  fibres  coming  from  the  cortex,  which  form 
part  of  the  con  ma  radiata,  but  which,  however,  do  not  enter  the  crusta.  Some 
fibres  coming  from  the  frontal  and  parietal  areas  of  the  brain  converge  to  the 
extreme  anterior  end  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  in  f  rout  of  the  fronto- 
pontine  fibres,  and  appear  to  end  in  the  optic  thalamus.  Passing  from  or  to  the 
occipital  and  temporal  regions,  but  chiefly  the  former,  are  fibres  which  lie  at  the 
tip  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the  fibres 
which  form  the  optic  radiation  of  flratiolet  They  enter  the  optic  thalamus.  But 
some  fibres  pass  to  the  optic  thalamus  without  entering  the  internal  capsule.  Thus 
the  optic  thalamus  has  wide  and  extensive  connections  with  the  cortex,  so  that 
other  jmrts  of  the  nervous  system  connection  with  the  thalamus  may  thus  indirectly 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  cortex  cerebri.]     ■ 
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[The  crura  cerebri  (fig.  564,  P),  or  cerebral  peduncles,  are  two  thick  strands  as 
they  emerge  above  the  pons,  and  as  they  are  much  larger  than  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
they  must  receive  many  fibres  within  the  pons.  A  transverse  section  (fig.  628) 
shows  that  on  them  posteriorly,  and  connecting  them,  are  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(CQ).  The  eras  proper  is  divided  by  the  substantia  nigra  (SN)  into  a  lower 
ventral  part,  the  crusta,  pes,  or  basis,  and  an  upper  dorsal  part,  or  tegmentum. 
The  crusta  is  composed  exclusively  of  ascending  and  descending  nerve-fibres,  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons,  bulb,  and  spinal  cord.  But  the 
tegmentum,  in  addition  to  many  nerve-fibres,  contains  much  grey  matter  with  nerve- 
cells.  Near  the  middle  of  the  tegmentum  is  the  "  red  nucleus  "  or  "  tegmental 
nucleus  "  (RX).  Outside  this  is  the  fillet  (F),  a  well-defined  bundle  of  nerve-fibres 
running  upwards  from  the  pons.  Aliove  the  nucleus,  near  the  middle  line,  is  the 
"posterior  longitudinal  bundle  "  (p.  1.  b.),  which  is  triangular  in  section.  Alx>ve 
the  tegmentum  lie  many  nerve-cells,  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve  (III),  and  arranged 
around  the  iter  is  much  grey  matter.  The  tegmentum  itself  ends  partly  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  partly  in  the  sub-thalamic  region,  i.e.,  ventral  to  the  optic  thalamus.] 

[The  fillet  arises  in  the  inter-olivary  layer  of  the  bulb  from  fibres  derived  from 
the  supra-pyramidal  or  sensory  decussation ;  the  fibres  come  from  the  clava  and 
caudate  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side  (p.  804).  As  it  runs  upwards,  it  joins  the  teg- 
mentum, and  receives  accessions  of  fibres  in  its  course  from  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons.  Some  of  its  fibres — lateral — appear  to  end  in  the  posterior  corpus  quadrige- 
minum,  and  others  in  the  white  matter  below  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  ; 
the  median  fibres  pass  onwards,  some  to  end  in  the  sulj-thalamic  region,  others  in 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  others  again  appear  to  be  continued  on  to  the  cortex.] 

[The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  appears  to  be  a  continuation  upwards  of 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  ground-bundle  of  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord  ;  it  runs  dorsal  to  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  bulb.  It  perhaps  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  nuclei  for  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball.] 

The  pes  or  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  when  traced  onwards  gradually  rises 
more  dorsally,  and  spreads  out  like  a  hollow  case,  with  the  convexity  looking  out- 
wards, forming  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  caudate  nucleus  internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  externally  the  internal  capsule.  The  internal  capsule  necessarily 
varies  in  its  shape  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  a  vertical  transverse  (Hg.  627)  or 
sagittal  or  horizontal  section  of  the  brain  (fig.  626),  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule 
diverge  from  each  other,  forming  part  of  the  corona  radiata,  which  radiates  to  all 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri.] 

Injury  to  one  cerebral  peduncle  causes,  in  the  first  place,  violent  pain  and  spasm 
of  the  opi>ositc  side,  while  the  blood-vessels  on  that  side  contract,  and  the 
salivary  glands  secrete.  These  phenomena  of  irritation  are  followed  by  paralytic 
symptoms  of  the  ojtposite  side,  viz.,  anaesthesia  (§  365)  and  paresis,  or  incomplete 
voluntary  control  over  the  muscles,  as  well  as  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
In  affections  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  in  man,  we  must  remember  the  relation  of 
the  oculo-motorius  to  it,  as  the  latter  is  often  paralysed  on  the  same  side  [while 
the  extremities,  tongue,  and  half  the  face  are  paralysed  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  lesion]. 

The  middle  third  of  the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  (fig.  502)  includes  the  direct  pyramidal 
tracts  (§§  365,  378).  The  fibres  of  the  inner  third  connect  the  frontal  lobes  with  the  cerebellum 
through  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles.  In  the  outer  third  are  fibres  which  connect  the 
pons  with  the  temporal  and  occipital  cerebral  lobes  (Flechsig).  The  fibres  which  pass  from 
the  tegmentum  into  the  corona  radiata  conduct  sensory  impulses  (FlccJisig). 

[The  pons  Varolii  contains  ascending  and  descending  fibres,  as  well  as  transverse 
ones,  and,  in  addition,  the  continuation  upwards  of  grey  matter  from  the  medulla, 
special  masses  of  grey  matter,  and  the  nuclei  of  certain  cranial  nerves.  Its  ap- 
pearance in  section  necessarily  varies  with  the  region  where  the  section  is  made. 


i  pain  and  spasms  ;  nfter  tlie  section, 
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Fi<;.  629  is  a  transverse  section  through  part  of  the  seventh  nerve.  The  lower 
piirt  shows  the  superficial  (s.t.f.)  and  deep  (d.t.f.)  transverse  fibres,  with  the 
pyramidal  fibres  (]"y)  between  them.] 

rHiinuktinn  or  section  of  the  pons  eaus< 
there  may  he  sensory,  motor,  and  vaso- 
motor pa  ml  ys  is,  together  with  forced 
movements.  For  diagnostic  pin-puses  in 
man,  it  is  important  to  olwcrvc-  if  alter- 
nate hemiplegia  be  present. 

[In  lesions  situated  in  the  lower  half  of  imp 
Hide  of  the  pons,  there  is  facial  paralysis  on  the 
same  siilc  as  the  lesion  and  paralysis  (motor 
and  sensory,  and  more  or  leas  complete)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body— this  is  called  alternate 
paralysis  ;  while,  if  the  lesion  In  in  the  tipper 
half  of  one  side  of  the  pons,  the  faeisl  immlypi* 
is  on  the  same  side  as  the  paralysis  of  the  bod  v. 
ilnt  the  parts  supplied  by  the  5th  nml  6th  u 
'      '     '     olved.     Thii  ' 


may  also  be  involve 


«i.Mpl.Ine.lbyII<{.    Sch,me  of 


Fig.  62S. 


.  .  Q  the  Upper  facial  fibres 
pons.  Sudden  and  fitendve  lesions  of  the  pons 
arc  frequently  associated  with  hyperpyrexia,  the 
temperature  often  rising  rapidly  within  an  hour, 
perhaps  from  the  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the 
4th  ventricle  lieing  affected  ;  hut  whether  it  is 
line  to  some,  effect  on  a  heat-regulating  or  heat- 
producing  centre  is  uncertain.  Tnmonn  of 
considerable  am*  may  press  on  the  pons  without 
producing  very  marked  symptoms,  as  tumours 
tend  to  push  aside  tissues,  unless  they  bfi  infiltrating  in  their  char 
verse  superficial  fibres  (middle  cerebellar  peduncle*)  often  gi» 
movements,  there  being  a  tendency  to  move  to  one  side  or  the  oih 


■ii  of  the  cerebral 
peduncles.  CQ,rorporaquadrigcmhia;  Aq, 
aqueduct ;  p. Lb.,  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle;  F,  fillet  or  lemniscus;  RN,  red 
nucleus ;  SN,  substantia  nigra  ;  III,  third 
nerve ;  Py,  pyramidal  tracts  ;  Fc,  fronto- 
r-erebellar ;  and  TOO,  tcuiporo-occipital 
fibres  of  tlie  crusla  ;  CC,  caudatcrerehellar 
fibres  in  upper  part  of  cnista  (after  Wei- 
if  kit  a  ml  l/outtt). 


Fig.  630. 

Fig.  829.— Tran verse  aootii'U  of  the  pons  through  part  of  the  seventh  nerve,  x  2.  F.R.,  for- 
matio  reticularis;  VII,  seventh  nerve;  Va,  ascending  root,  and  Vm.  motor  root  of  the 
fifth  iiiivve  ;  F.  fillet;  a.o.,  superior  olive;  s.l.b.,  superior  longitudinal  handle  ;  Py,  pyra- 
midal fibres  ;  R,  vestiform  body  ;  M.P.,  middle  peduncles  of  cerebellum  ;  d.tf.  nml  s.t.f., 
deep  and  transverse  superficial  fibres  of  the  pons  (after  iVtrnkie).  Fig.  630.— Scheme  of 
the  fibres  in  the  pons  ;  PT,  pyramidal  tracts  ;  F,  facial  fibres  ;  u,  upper,  /,  loner  lesion  ; 
MO,  medulla  oblongata  ;  DP,  decussation  of  pyramids. 

[Corpora  quadrigemina — The  anterior  brachium  arises  from  the  prey  matter  of 
each  corpus,  and  passes  downwards  und  forwards  to  join  the  external  corpus  geni- 
culatum  and  help  to  form  the  optic  tract,  but  some  of  its  deeper  fibres  pass  to- 
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wards  the  thalamus,  and  from  it  to  the  corona  radiata,  and  so  on  to  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  posterior  brachium  passes  to  the  internal  geniculate  body,  whence 
it  is  continued  on  to  the  tegmentum.] 

Destruction  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. — On  one  side  in  mammals  (or  their 
homologues,  the  optic  lobes  in  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes)  causes  actual  blind- 
?iess,  which  may  be  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side,  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  fibres  crossing  at  the  optic  chiasma  (§  344).  Tutal  destruction  causes  blindness 
of  both  eyes.  At  the  same  time  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  pupil,  due  to  stimu- 
lation of  the  retina  with  light,  no  longer  takes  place  (Flourens),  where  the  optic 
is  the  afferent  and  the  oculomotorius  the  efferent  nerve  (§  345).  If  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  alone  be  removed,  the  pupil  still  contracts  to  light,  as  well  as  after 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  (//.  Mayo).  Destruction  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  interferes  with  the  complete  harmony  of  the  motor  acts ;  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  and  inco-ordination  of  movements  occur  (Sevres).  In  frogs,  Goltz 
observed  not  only  awkward,  clumsy  movements,  but  at  the  same  time  the  animals 
have  to  a  large  extent  lost  the  power  of  completely  balancing  the  body  (p.  844).  A 
similar  result  was  observed  in  pigeons  (M'Ketidrick)  and  rabbits  (Ferrier).  Extir- 
pation of  the  eyeball  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  opposite  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
geminum  (G widen). 

According  to  Rechterew,  the  fibres  of  one  optic  tract  pass  through  the  anterior  brachium  (fig. 
626)  into  the  anterior  pair  (nates)  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  while  those  fibres  which  cross 
in  the  chiasm  a  (fig.  514)  pass  into  the  posterior  pair  (testes).  According  to  this  arrangement 
we  have  partial  blindness,  according  as  one  or  other  pair  of  these  bodies  is  destroyed. 

[In  man,  very  little  is  known  regarding  the  ejects  of  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
interference  with  the  ocular  muscles  being  the  most  marked  symptom  ;  but  the  inco-ordination 
of  movement  which  has  been  observed  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle,  while  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  defects  of  vision  are  directly  due  to  lesions  of 
these  bodies.] 

Stimulation  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina.  —The  corpora  quadrigemina  react  to  electrical, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  stimuli.  The  results  of  stimulation  are  very  variously  stated. 
According  to  some  observers,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side ;  according  to 
Ferrier,  it  may  be  the  pupil  on  the  opposite  or  on  the  same  side.  The  stimulation  may  be 
conducted  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
sympathetic,  for,  after  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  no 
longer  takes  place.  According  to  Knoll,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  observed  by  the  older 
exjierimenters  occurs  only  when  the  adjoining  optic  tract  is  stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the 
right  anterior  corpus  quadrigemiuum  causes  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  left  (and  conversely) ; 
on  continuing  the  stimulation,  the  head  is  turned  to  this  side.  On  dividing  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina by  a  vertical  median  incision,  stimulation  of  one  side  causes  the  result  to  take  place 
only  on  one  side  (Adamiik).  Ferrier  observed  signs  of  pain  on  stimulating  these  organs  in 
mammals.  Carville  and  Duret  conclude  from  their  experiments  that  these  organs  are  centres 
for  the  extensor  movements  of  the  trunk.  Ferrier  found,  on  stimulating  one  optic  lobe  in  a 
pigeon,  dilatation  of  the  opposite  pupil,  turning  of  the  head  towards  the  other  side  and  back- 
wards, movement  of  the  opposite  wing  and  leg  ;  strong  stimulation  caused  flapping  movements 
of  both  wings.  Dauilewsky,  Ferrier,  and  Lauder  13  run  ton  observed  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure 
and  slowing  of  the  heart-beat,  together  with  deeper  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Bechterew  ascribes  all  the  phenomena,  except  those  of  vision  itself,  which  accompany  injury 
or  stimulation  of  these  bodies,  to  affections  of  deeper-seated  parts.  He  asserts  that  the  cori>ora 
quadrigemina  contain  neither  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  pupils  nor  that  for  the 
combined  movements  of  the  eyeballs  ;  not  even  the  centre  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body.  Stimulation  of  these  bodies  causes  the  animals  to  perform  marked  movements. 
Reflex  phenomena,  nystagmus,  forced  movements,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  gait  only  occur, 
however,  when  the  deeper  parts  are  injured. 

Pathological. — Lesions  of  the  anterior  pair  in  man,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion, 
cause  disturbance  of  vision,  failure  of  the  pupil  to  contract  to  light,  and  even  blindness  ;  there 
may  be  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorii  on  both  sides.  Disease  of  the  posterior  pair  may  bo 
associated  with  disturbances  of  co-ordination  (Nothnagd). 

Forced  Movements. — It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  for  the  harmonious  execution  of  movements, 
that  unilateral-  injury  of  such  parts  as  are  connected  with  them  by  conducting 
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channels,  must  give  rise  to  peculiar  unilateral  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium, 
causing  variations  from  the  symmetrical  movements  of  both  sides  of  the  body. 
These  movements  are  called  forced  movements.  To  this  class  belong  the  "mouve- 
ments  de  manege,"  where  the  animal,  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight  line,  runs 
round  in  a  circle  ;  index  movements,  where  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  moved 
round  the  interior  part,  which  remains  in  its  place,  just  like  the  movements  of  an 
index  round  its  axis  ;  and  rolling  movements,  when  the  animal  rolls  on  its  long 
axis.  All  these  forms  of  movement  may  pass  into  each  other,  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
merely  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  movement.  The  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  whose  injury  produces  these  movements  are  the  corpus  striatum,  optic 
thalamus,  cerebral  peduncle,  pons,  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  certain  parte  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Eulenburg  observed  index  movements  in  the  rabbit,  after 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  Bechterew  observed  the  same  in  dogs. 
Forced  movements,  together  with  nystagmus  and  rotation  of  the  eyeballs,  are 
caused  by  injury  to  the  olives  (Bec/itereir).  The  statements  of  observers  vary  as  to 
the  direction  and  kind  of  movement  produced  by  injuring  individual  parts.  The 
following  observations  have  been  made: — Section  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pons, 
and  of  the  crura  cerebelli  causes  index,  or,  it  may  be,  rolling  movements  towards 
the  other  side  ;  section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  regions  causes  rolling  move- 
ments towards  the  same  side,  while  the  same  result  is  caused  by  a  deeper  puncture 
into  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  or  into  the  restiform  body.  Section  of  one  cerebral 
peduncle  causes  mouvements  de  manege,  while  the  body  is  curved  with  the  con- 
vexity towards  the  same  side.  The  nearer  to  the  pons  the  section  is  made  the 
smaller  is  the  circle  described  ;  ultimately  index  movements  occur.  Injury  to  one 
optic  thalamus  produces  results  similar  to  puncture  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  because  the  latter  is  injured  along  with  it  at  the  same  time. 
Injury  to  the  anterior  part  of  one  optic  thalamus  causes  the  opposite  kind  of 
forced  movement,  viz.,  with  the  concavity  of  the  body  towards  the  injured  side. 
Injury  to  the  spinal  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  followed  by  bending  of  the 
head  and  vertebral  column,  with  the  convexity  towards  the  injured  side,  along 
with  movements  in  a  circle.  When  the  anterior  end  of  the  calamus  and  the  part 
above  it  are  injured,  the  movements  are  towards  the  sound  side. 

Strabismus  and  Nystagmus. — Amongst  the  forced  movements  may  be  reckoned 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs,  strabismus  or  squinting,  and  involuntary  oscillation  of  the 
eyeballs,  constituting  nystagmus.  The  latter  condition  occurs  after  superficial 
lesions  of  the  restiform  body,  as  well  as  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  A 
unilateral,  deep,  transverse  injury,  from  the  apex  of  the  calamus  upwards  as  far  as 
the  tuberculum  acusticum,  causes  the  eye  of  the  same  side  to  squint  downwards 
and  forwards,  that  of  the  other  side  backwards  and  upwards.  Section  of  both  sides 
causes  this  condition  to  disappear  (Schivahn).  Hence,  Eckhard  assumes  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  seat  of  an  apparatus  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
eyes  (Erkhard),  which  can  Ixj  excited  by  sudden  aiuemia,  e.g.,  ligature  of  the 
cephalic  arteries  in  a  rabbit. 

In  pathological  degeneration  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  man,  Meschede 
observed  intense  rotatory  movements  towards  the  same  side. 

Theory.  — Iu  order  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  forced  movements,  it  is  suggested  that  there 
is  unilateral  incomplete  paralysis  (Lafarqur),  so  that  the  animal  in  its  efforts  to  move  onwards 
leaves  the  paralytic  side  slightly  behind  the  other,  and  hence  there  is  a  variation  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  movements.  Brown -Sequard  regards  the  matter  iu  exactly  an  opposite  light, 
viz.,  as  due  to  stimulation  from  injury,  causing  an  excessive  activity  of  one-half  of  the  body. 
Heule  ascril>es  the  movements  to  vertigo,  or  a  feeling  of  giddiness  caused  by  the  injury.  In  all 
operations  on  the  central  nervous  system,  where  the  equilibrium  is  deeply  affected,  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  {Landoia). 

Specially  interesting  is  the  cerebral  unilateral  decubitus  acntus  or  bed-sore,  described  by 
Charcot,  which  always  occurs  on  the  paralysed  side  of  the  body,  i.e.,  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  cerebral  injury.     It  begins  on  the  second  or  third  day,  rapidly  causes  enormous  destruc- 
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Hon  anil  sloii-fljiiii;  iif  tin'  tissue*  mi  the  back  and  lower 
The  decubitus  which  occurs  "fici  spinal  iujuiic*  usually 
and  extends  symmetrically  uii  bath  sides.      In   cases  of 


Fig.  881. 
an  of  an  adult  human  lirain.     -It/, 
B,  corpus  eallusum;  (,'«,  ante 

.    .  n,  middle  cofttaaiasnej   <'■•'. 

lamina  terminal)*  ;  C/',  posterior  commissure  ;  t'M, 
foramen  of  Munro  ;  (I,  fornix;  H,  pituitary  body ; 
////,  cerebellum  ;  Mil,  corpora  ipiadrigomina ;  XH, 
medulla  oblongata;  /',  pons  Varolii;  /,',  spinal  cord; 
Sp,  septum  1 1 14 - i i.I l i u i  ;  /,  in 1'u ml ibulum  ;  Tth,  tela 
choroidea  ;  To,  optic  thalamic  ;  I'll,  cerebrum  ;  Z, 
pineal  gland  ;  /,  olfactory  lriln-  mel  nerve  ;  //,  optic 


(The  Pineal  Gland  or  epiphysis  cere- 
bri lies  mi  tlii'  back  of,  ami  is  conueeted 
with,  the  third  ventricle  (fig.  631,  Z). 
It  projects  backwards  between  tho  eor- 
UOM  i|imtl!lj{eiiiiiiB.  It  ia  originally 
developed  as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from 
that  part  of  the  embryonic  Drain  which 
ln.-ihiin-.,  tin-  third  vcuhiele.  Tho  hollow 
wnlre  usually  disup|iears,  while  tho 
distal  portion  ljeeomes  enlarged  and  ia 
often  tabulated.  Its  distal  portion  may 
terminate  outside  tho  skull  ;  and  in 
some  animals  there  is  developed  in  ttu 
median  line  of  the  skull  on  eye.  -pineal 
eye— arranged  on  the  invertebrate  plan, 
us  in  Auguis,  11  n  tier  ia,  Ac.  (Do  Gran/, 
■¥.«««•;•)  (8  *05).] 

[The  pituitary  body  or  hypophyaie 
cerebri  consists  of  two  loin's,  different 
in  origin  nud  structure  (fig.  »31,  H). 
The  posterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a 
hollow  outgrowth  flora  the  part  of  the 
embryonic  brain  connected  with  Hie 
third  ventricle.  It  loses  its  cavity  and 
its  nervous  tissue  ;  is  permeated  by  cou- 
neetive-tissue  and  blood-vessels ;  and 
is  connected  with  the  Moor  of  the  third 
ventricle  by  the  iuluiidibuluiii.  The 
•inkrivr  lobe  is  developed  a*  a  tubular 
invagination  of  the  stouiodieiim,  i.e., 
from  the  ectoderm  of  the  buccal  cavity  ; 
tho  upper  end  enlarges,  and  the  stalk 
ites  with  the  anterior  lobe  to  form  the 
3,  V.] 
leiius  of  a  number  of  leaf-like  folds,  each 


but  it  soon  loses  its  connection  with  this  cavity  n 
atrophies.  In  mammalia,  the  iipp cr  expanded  end  i 
[litnitiiry  bnil y.  For  the  dice  is  of  its  removal,  sec  S  1 
Increase  of  surface  is  obtained  in  i  lie  ■■i'i  ■■!■■-;  lum  by 
of  which  has  a  utLiiiber  of  secondary  ballots  or  folds. 

380.  STKUCTOEE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEBEBELLUM.  —  [Structure.  —  On  examin- 
ing a  vertical  section  of  a  cerebellar  leaflet,  wc  observe  tin;  full. living  microscopic  appearancea  ; 
—  Externally  is  the  pn  mater  with  its  blood-vessels  (lig.  632,  (t),  which  penetrate  into  the 
grey  nutter  which  forms  a  thin  continuous  layer  on  tin?  surface  ;  within  is  the  medulla  or 
central  white  null  ter,  ininp-i.-il  of  white  nerve- fibres.  The  grey  matter  consists  of  A,  a  broad 
outer  or  molecular  layer  (JOO  ^  thick),  largely  com  prised  of  branched  fibrils;  and  internal  to 
it  is  d,  the  "granular,"  or  nuclear,  or  rust- coloured  laver.  On  the  boundary  liue  between 
these  two  is  the  layer  or  I'urkiujes  cells,  ,-.  The  cells  of  Purkinje  form  a  single  layer  of  large 
null  (i  polar  ll.lsk -shape  I  nerve- cells  ( JO  n  by  :ji)  «'■,  which  have  been  coin  pa  re  1  to  the  h  ranched 
nutlcrs  of  a  Btag  (lig.  633).  From  their  outer  surface  is  given  off  a  process  which  rapidly 
divides,  and  gives  rise  to  n  large  number  of  smaller  pnn-es-.-s  running  outwards  in  the  outer 
grey  layer.  These  processes  branch  to  form  fibrils,  and  the  latter  form  part  of  the  ground- 
plexus  of  fibrils  in  this  layer.  An  null  ranch  eel  axial  cylinder  process  is  sunt  inwards  to  the 
granular  layer,  which  it  traverses  obliquely  ami  becomes  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre  in  the 
eoutval  white  matter— every  cell  of  I'nrkiuje  being  continuous  with  ;t  straight  unbreuehed 
medullated  neive-tibre.  The  "i'hnt,itli--L  iierve-tibrcs  run  stiaiehl  lr<mi  the  medulla  through 
the  granular  layer,  forming  no  connection  with  its  granules.  A  second  set  of  branched  or 
anastomosing,  often  varicose,  nerve- fibres,  liner  than  the  foregoing,  |,:e,,  rem  the  medulla  into  the 
granular  layer,  where  they  form  a  network  of  fibrils  which  is  continued  into  the  molecular  laver. 
This  shows  that  I  lie  grey -siipenicial  matter  of  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  central  white 
matter  by  two  sets  of   nerve -fib  res.     The  granular  or  nuclear  layer  is   composed  of  closely 

? lacked  granules  of  two  kinds  ;  one  is  stained  by  li.etu.iloxylin,  and  tils  other  with  eositi 
Dtniisciiko).  The  haonatoxyliti  stained  cells  are  most  numerous;  they  consist  of  a  nucleus 
surrounded  by  protoplasm,  and  are  what  were  formerly  called  granules.  The  cosiu-stailied  cells, 
which  arc  also  stained  by  uigiosiu  (/,',vrw\  are'  interposed  in  the  course  of  medullated  nerve- 
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fibres.  The  ]  Hematoxylin  cells,  called  glia-cells  by  Beevor,  have  processes,  mi  J  form  a  net- 
work throughout  the  granular  layer,  which  also  extends  into  the  luolecnUr  layer.  This  liet- 
work  ia  regarded  na  tlie  con  tin  nation  of  the  inixlilicd  myelin  of  the  nerve- fibres,  and  it  form* 
a  capsule  for  the  cells  of  Piirkinje.  The  molecular  layer  counistn  of  a  ground  substance,  com- 
posed of  a  s]ioi)gy  network  of  line  fibrils,  some  or  which  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  neuroglia, 
and  others  arc  nerve- fibrils.  When  these  fibril*  are  cut  across  they  give  the  layer  its  molecular 
dotted  appearance.  Some  uilthors  describe  it 
as  containing  a  homogeneous  substance,  part  of 
which  is  inure  condensed  to  form  a  liinilaiu  ex- 
it 011  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  while  on 
the  boundary  line  next  the  granular  layer  the 
braiicbesof  theglia-eells  form  alimiltiHSiitlcrna, 
and  between  the  two  stretches  the  □  euro  -keratin 
network.  Some  small  varicoso  nerve-fibrea 
exist  in  this  layer  continuous  with  those  in 
the  granular  layer.  The  branched  proceus  of 
the  celii  or  Purkinje  is  iiurillated,  aud  the 
liner  processes  are  coninosod  also  of  fibrils, 
which  arc  gradually  distributed  until  they 
become  isolated.  It  is  suggested  by  lleevor 
that  these  fibrils  bend  at  a  right  angle  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  rearrange 
themselves  as  fibres  surrounded  by  a  medul- 
lated  sheath,  and  that  these  fibres  run  inwards 
through  the  molecular  ami  granular  layers — u 
tlto  branched  fibres — to  the  medulla.] 


spgfSf^agv; 


Fig.  032. — Vertical  section  of  the  cerebellum,  a,  pia  mater  ;  6,  external  layer ;  c,  layer  of 
Purkinje's  cells  ;  d,  inner  layer  ;  c,  medullary  white  matter.  Fig.  833. — Pnrkinje's  cell, 
sublimate  preparation,      x  120. 

[BeBtiltB  by  Golgi'8  Method. — It  has  been  shown  by  Golgi,  Ramon  y  Cayal  and 
Kolliker  that  the  nuclear  layer  contains  a  very  large  number  of  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  some  small  and  others  large.  From  the  smaller  nerve-cells  an  axis-cylinder 
process  proceeds  vertically  into  tlie  molecular  layer  where  it  divides  into  two 
horizontal  and  longitudinal  uubranched  fine  fibres  whose  terminations  arc  unknown. 
The  larger  cells  occur  more  seldom,  and  their  numerous  branched  protoplasmic 
processes  penetrate  deep  into  the  molecular  and  central  white  matter. 

In  the  molecular  layer  also  are  branched  nerve-cells ;  the  innermost  ones  have 
been  called  "basket  cells."     They  have  numerous  long  protoplasmic  processes,  the 
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branches  of  some  of  which  reach  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  molecular  layer.  The 
axis-cylinder  process  is  very  long  and  runs  transversely  parallel  to  the  cerebellar 
folds  over  the  bodies  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje,  and  sends  inwards  branches  wluch 
rapidly  split  up  and  form  a  sort  of  basket4ike  plexus  round  the  bodies  of 
Purkinje's  cells.] 

Purkinje' 8  cells  give  off  an  extraordinary  number  of  protoplasmic  processes, 
which  pass  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  molecular  layer,  but  these  processes  never 
anastomose  amongst  themselves  and  they  all  lie  in  one  plane,  viz.,  in  the  transverse 

direction  of  the  leaflet,  so  that  the  cell  appears  as  in  fig.  633 
when  the  plane  of  ramification  is  directed  to  one,  but  if  looked 
at  on  edge,  they  present  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  634.  The 
processes  end  free.  The  axis-cylinder  process  gives  off  some 
lateral  branches,  some  of  which  run  backwards  into  the  mole- 
cular layer.  Numerous  fine  medullated  branched  nerve-fibres 
exist  in  the  molecular  layer,  and  they  form  a  dense  network 
in  the  granular  layer  under  Purkinje's  cells.  Some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  central  white  matter  divide  before  they 
enter  the  grey  matter.] 

Function  of  the  Cerebellum. — Injuries  of  the  cerebellum 
cause  disturbances  in  the  harmony  of  the  movements  of  the 
body.  Most  probably  the  cerebellum  is  a  great  and  important 
central  organ  for  the  finer  co-ordination  and  integration  of 
movements.  The  fact  that  it  is  connected  with  all  the  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  with  all  the  central  ganglionic  masses 
renders  this  very  probable.  The  direct  cerebellar  tracts  from 
the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  conduct  sensory  impressions  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  thus  indicate  the  posture  of  the  trunk. 
The  cerebellum  may  affect  the  motor  nerves  of  the  cord 
through  fibres  which  pass  downward  in  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  cord  from  the  restiform  bodies  (Fleclisicj).  Injury  of 
vertical  to  tYie  sur-  the  cerebellum  neither  produces  disturbance  of  the  psychical 
face    and    parallel    activities,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  will  or  consciousness. 

with  the  long  axis    Inj uries  to  the  cerebellum  itself  do  not  give  rise  to  pain, 
of  a  convolution.  °  01 

According  to  Schiff,  the  cerebellum  does  not  actually  regulate  the  co- 
ordination of  movements.  According  to  him,  there  is  a  mechanism  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
line,  which  increases  all  the  complicated  muscular  movements — not  only  those  for  powerful 
contractions,  but  also  the  peculiar  fine  movements  which  fix  the  limbs  and  joints.  Luciani 
asserts  that  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  produces  a  condition  of  incomplete  tonus,  there  being 
a  want  of  energy  to  control  the  voluntary  muscles.  Each  half  of  the  organ  acts  on  both  halves 
of  the  body. 

Injury  or  Removal  of  Cerebellum. — The  immediate  results  produced  by  injury 
to  or  removal  of  the  cerebellum  have  been  admirably  described  by  Flourens 
(fig.  635).  On  removing  the  most  superficial  layers  in  a  pigeon,  the  animal  merely 
showed  signs  of  weakness  and  interference  with  the  uniformity  of  its  movements. 
On  removing  more  of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  became  greatly  excited,  and 
made  violent  irregular  movements,  which  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of 
convulsions.  The  sensorium  was  unaffected,  while  vision  and  hearing  were  intact. 
Co-ordinated  movements,  such  as  walking,  flying,  springing,  and  turning,  could  be 
executed  but  imperfectly.  After  removal  of  the  deepest  layers,  the  power  of 
executing  the  above-named  movements  was  completely  abolished.  On  placing  the 
pigeon  on  its  back,  it  could  not  get  on  its  legs ;  at  the  same  time  it  made  continually 
the  greatest  exertions  in  its  movements,  but  these  were  always  inco-ordinated,  and 
therefore  without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  will,  intelligence,  and  perception 
remained  intact ;  the  animal  could  see  and  hear,  and  sought  to  avoid  obstacles  placed 
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-The  danger*  attending  this  operation  ere  so  great  tliut  but  few 
vuver,  by  using  antiseptic  mid  other  precautions,  has  liecn  utile  to 
.  .Malum  was  obtained,  the  imiiiial  (v.uiiig  bitch j  being  restored  to 
hMltli  for  a  few  montlis.  Tlie  rcrelielhim  alone  was  removed,  hut  not  its  iniloneles.  A*  in  all 
other  similar  operations,  we  moat  distinguish  sharply  llie  phenoim 
from  tlio«u  after  complete  recovery.  During  the  $ht  prriul  of  «i 
operation  until  complete  recovery,  the  symp- 
tom* are  those  of  injury  noil  irritation  of  the 
divided  peduncles,  alung  with  tbiate  nmnltiug 
from  the  rcuiuval  of  the  organ.  They  are 
clonic,  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore 
limb,  neck,  ami  lack,  [susiiig  into  tonic  con- 
tractions when  trie  animal  attempts  to  move, 
and  also  weakness  of  the.  hitnt  legs,  no  that 
all  the  normal  voluntary  movements  hit  in- 
terfered with,  i.r.,  hico-ordinaled,  although 

these    symptoms   mny    lie  explained    liy    I  lie 
injury   to  adjoining   parts.      There  was   no 
seuaory  disturbance  or  loss  of  the  muscular 
senae,    although    rinsing   the  eyes   rendered 
Standing     impossible.       As     ivcovrry     takes     * "     .. 
place,  these    symptoms  disappear,    and    the 
anilual  enters  on  I  lie  .vo/ml  ;»: riirl,  where  (lie     '•-■• 
Symptoms  (li!|wuili]ii((ili   (In:  111  tlKll  hiss  of  (tie 
organ  are  pronoumiil.     The  conlraclini'  uinl 
|«eudo.  paralytic    weakness    disappear,  while 
there  are  alterations  in  the  tone  of  the  individual  ; 
ataxy."     The  dog  could  swim  in  ijuite  a  normal  1 
interfered   with,    but  acts  requiring  a  greater  devclt 
projicrly  executed.     This  period  Usied  four  to  live  11101 
there  was  otitis,   cuiijiirict.iviri-..  articular  and  entail 
animal  died 


I'igeon  with  its  cerebellum  removed, 
muscles,  producing  a  sort  of  "cerebellar 
nam  1  it,  its  power  of  equilibration  was  not 
>)imeut  of  muscular  energy  could  not  lie 
iths.  After  this  time  its  health  gave  way, 
eons  in  (laminations,  while  a  peculiar  form 
the  removal  of  the 
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crliciul  bsimis,  .,r  ntU-x  n  .Ic.-p  incision, 
way  (Flow™*).  If  lliu  injury  uhVcls 
tor  •listuvliHtiri's  remain  pi-niiitiifiitlv. 
million  (AV/k/J.  After  irmovitij;  the 
Inula,  Wrir-ilifclii'Il  luw  i»W-rviil  tlitlt  tin- 
nl  after  iiiaaffi*  only  .slight   wcuklieiw 


cerebellum  dors  1 

Duration  of  the  Phenomena.  A. 
the  disturbances,  of  m-urt  limit  Ion  •»»» 
the  lowi'Dt  third  of  tin-  .■<•  rcl..- Hum, 
Hy  111 111  citric  11 1  lesions  do  not  disturb 
greater  jKirtioii  of  tin-  t-cridarlhun  ii 
oriirjiml  disturbances  gradually  disapi> 
inula  comlition  <>f  ia|>i<l  fatigur  remain. 

After  ablation  of  the  cerebellum,  aecondary  degeneration  occur*  in  the  part  of  the  pons 
around  the  iivhimiib  the  lower  olives,  all  the  cereliellar  peduncles,  ami  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract,  usually  011  the  same  side  (Fhchti.j).  It  i*  f.nu.il  also  in  individual  lih.es  in  .ill  the 
cranial  nerves  nml  tlm  anteriov  loots  til"  the  spinal  nerves  (ilttrchi). 

In  the  dog,  superficial  injuries  of  the  vermiform  process,  or  of  one-half  of  the  organ,  produce 
merely  temjmrary  disturbances  ;  while  deep  injuries  to  the  vermiform  process,  or  removal  of  one 
hemisphere  rind  11  part  of  the  vermiform  procen,  can*;  periiiiineiit  iii;iility  of  the  legs  and  shaking 
of  the  head  ;  if  the  worm  and  both  halves  are  destroyed,  there  folluiis  permanent  pronounced 
disturbance  of  co-ordination  (i\  Jlerim/).  According  to  Haginiiky,  destriietiou  of  a  large  |nrt 
nf  the   vermiform  process  alone  causes  in  mammals  liei— — I;  ' ■'  l: 


ebell 


. .  ;r  found  that  a  vertical  section  nf  the 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  ;  alter  injury  of  the 
often    falls    forward;   while,  when    the  postr1 
injury  of   the  lateral  lohr,   the  animal  is  di 


disturbance  of  co-ordinal 
monkeys  produced  only  inconsiderable 

]] tenor  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  u:iiiii;il 
part  is  injured,  it  fulls  backward.  After 
towards  the  otfected  side  (i'c/n/,    Vulpia 


If  the  middle  commissure  be  injured,  tlie  animal  rolls  violently  on  its  long 
a\is  towards  the  injured  aide  [Maoettdif).  I'aralyau  never  occurs  after  injuriesof  the  cereliellum, 
nor  is  there  ever  disturbance  of  sensation  or  of  the  sense  of  touch.  I.uciani  found  that,  jti 
animals  with  the  cerebellum  extirpated,  marasmus  ultimately  set  in.     In  froge,  an  important 
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organ  concerned  with  motion  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  oblongata  with  the  cerebellum  {Eckkard). 
After  it  is  removed  the  animal  can  no  iouger  execute  co-ordinated  jumping  movements,  nor  can 
it  crawl  (Goftz). 

[Iu  man  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium.  There  may 
be  a  lesion  of  the  hemispheres  without  any  marked  symptoms  ;  but  if  the  middle  lobe  be  injured 
or  pressed  on  by  a  tumour,  there  is  usually  a  reeling  or  staggering  gait,  like  that  of  a  drunken 
man.  Ross  points  out  that  if  the  tumour  afreet  the  upper  part  of  this  lobe,  the  tendency  is  to 
full  backwards,  and  if  in  the  lower  part,  to  fall  forwards  or  to  revolve  round  a  horizontal  axis. 
Vomiting  is  frequently  persistent  and  well  marked,  while  there  may  be  nystagmus  and  tonic 
retraction  of  the  head.] 

After  injuries  of  the  cerebellum,  involuntary  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  or  nystagmus,  as 
well  as  squinting  (Magendic,  Hertwiy),  have  been  observed  ;  while  Ferrier  observed  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  alter  electrical  stimulation.  According  to  Curschmann,  Eckhard,  and  Schwann, 
this  occurs  only  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  involved  (§  379). 

Effects  of  Electricity  and  Vertigo. — If  an  electrical  current  be  passed  through  the  head,  by 
placing  the  electrodes  in  the  mastoid  fossie  behind  both  ears,  with  the  +  pole  behind  the  right 
and  the  -  pole  behind  the  left  ear,  then  on  closing  the  current  there  is  severe  vertigo,  and  tho 
head  and  body  lean  to  the  -\-  pole,  while  the  objects  around  seem  to  be  displaced  to  the  left. 
If  the  eyes  be  closed,  while  the  current  is  passing,  the  movements  appear  to  be  transferred  to 
the  person  himself,  so  that  he  has  a  feeling  of  rotation  to  the  left  (Purkivje).  At  the  moment 
the  nead  leans  towards  the  anode,  the  eyes  turn  in  that  direction,  and  often  exhibit  nystagmus. 
The  electrical  current  probably  stimulates  the  nerves  of  the  ampulla?,  as  we  know  that  affections 
of  these  bodies  cause  vertigo  (§  350).  The  cerebellum  has  no  relation  to  the  sexual  activities, 
as  was  maintained  by  Gall.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  observed  by  Valentin,  Budge,  and 
Spiegelberg,  after  stimulation  of  the  cerebellum,  arc  as  yet  unexplained. 

Pathological. — Lesions  of  one  hemisphere  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  ;  but  if  the  middle 
lobe  is  involved,  there  is  inco-ordination  of  movement,  especially  a  tendency  to  fall,  unsteady 
gait,  anil  pronounced  vertigo.  Irritative  lesions  of  the  middle  peduncle  cause  complete  cyrating 
movements  of  the  body  around  its  axis,  together  with  rotation  of  the  eyes  and  head  (Noth- 
nagel). 

881.  PROTECTIVE  APPARATUS  OF  THE  BRAIN.— The  membranes.— Tho  dura  mater 
cerebralis  is  intimately  united  to  the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  while  the  spinal 
dura  mater  forms  around  the  spinal  cord  a  freely  suspended  long  sac,  fixed  only  on  its  anterior 
surface.  It  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  consisting  of  firm  bundles  of  connective-tissue  intermixed 
with  numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  provided  with  flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and 
"Waldeyer's  plasma  cells.  The  smooth,  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  endothelium. 
It  is  but  slightly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  although  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  outer 
layers ;  the  lymphatics  are  numerous,  while  nerves  whose  terminations  are  unknown  give  to 
the  dura  its  exquisite  sensibility  to  painful  operations  on  it.  Pacinian  corpuscles  have  been 
found  in  the  dura  over  the  temporal  bone.  The  lymphatic  subdural  space  {Key  and  Retzius) 
lies  between  the  dura  and  the  arachnoid,  and  between  thepia  and  arachnoid  is  the  subarachnoid 
space  (fig.  636).  These  two  spaces  do  not  communicate  directly.  The  delicate  arachnoid,  thin 
and  partially  perforated,  poor  in  blood-vessels  and  without  nerves,  is  covered  on  both  surfaces 
with  squamous  endothelium.  Only  on  the  spinal  cord  is  it  separated  from  tho  pia,  so  that 
between  the  two  lies  the  lymphatic  subarachnoid  space  ;  over  the  brain,  the  two  membranes  are 
for  the  most  part  united  together,  except  the  parts  bridging  over  the  sulci  between  adjacent 
convolutions.  The  arachnoid  passes  from  convolution  to  convolution  without  dipping  into  the 
sulci,  while  the  pia  dips  into  each  sulcus  (tig.  636,  a).  The  ventricles  of  tho  brain  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  lymphatic  subarachnoid  space,  but  not  with  the  subdural  space.  Tho  pia 
consists  of  delicate  bundles  of  connective  tissue  without  any  admixture  of  elastic  fibres  ;  it  is 
richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  carries  nerves  which  accompany  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  lymphatics  open  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  (§  196). 

Subarachnoid  Fluid,  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  lies  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  which  is 
traversed  by  traliecuhe  of  connective  tissue.  Within  the  brain  are  a  series  of  cavities  called 
ventricles,  which  communicate  one  with  another  in  a  definite  way.  The  fourth  ventricle  is 
lined  by  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  and  covered  in  dor&ally  by  a  membrane  and  continua- 
tion of  the  pia  mater,  from  the  middle  of  which  there  hangs  into  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
two  vascular  processes  composed  of  capillaries — the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
which  are  comparable  to  the  larger  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  this  membrane  is  the 
foramen  of  Magendie  and  two  other  smaller  foramina,  whereby  the  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid 
space  communicates  with  that  in  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  but  the  lymphatics  of  the  nerve-sheaths 
can  be  injected  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  so  that  there  is  direct  continuity  of  the  fluid  in 
tho  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  that  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  perivascular  spaces  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  and  the  perineural  lymphatics  of  nerves.  The  average  quantity  is  about  2 
ounces,  and  if  it  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  epilepsy  or  convulsions  may  be  produced  ;  or,  if  it  be 
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rapidly  increased  in  amount,  coma  may  be  produced.  The  base  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
parts  uf  the  brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata  do  not  rest  directly  on  bone,  but  are  separated  by 
a  distinct  interval  from  their  osseous  case,  no  interval  occupied  by  the  cerebrospinal  Quid  and 
traversed  by  trabecule,  ho  that,  as  Hilton  expresses  it,  this  fluid  forma  a  perfect  water-bed  for 
those  parts,  bring  sustained  by  the  venous  circulation  and  the  elasticity  of  the  dura.  It  has 
important  nwcliauical  functions,  protecting  delicate  parts  of  the  brain  from  injury  ;  by  distri- 
buting vibratory  impulses  it  insulates  the  nerve-roots,  and  has  important  relations  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  the  cerebral  circulation  (Chemical  Composition,  §  198). I 

[Spin*  bifida,. — Sometimes  the  laminm  of  the  vertelme  in  the  lumbar  or  other  region  of  the 
spinal  column  are  imperfectly  developed,  in  which  case  the  nicmliraiii-g  project  through  as 
a   tumour  distended    by  cerebro-  n 

?iinal  Huid  and  covered  hy  skin, 
he  effect*  of  rapid  tapping  or 
comprMMiiig  the  sac  are  readily 
studied  in  such  cases.] 

The  Pacchionian  bodies,  or 
granulations,  are  connective- tissue 
villi,  winch  serve  for  the  outflow 
of  lymph  from  the  subdural  and 
subarachnoid  Kiiaeea  into  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  Inal 
i-inlly  the  longitudinal  sin 
subarachnoid  *]jacc  also  communi- 
<-:iti<  with  the  siiaccs  ill  the  spongy 
hone  of  the  skull,  and  with  the 
veins  of  the  skull  and  surface  of  the 
face  {K'lllaiann).  The  subdural 
S]>acc  also  communicates  with  the 
lymphatic  sjiaccs  in  the  dura, 
while  the  latter  communicate 
directly  with  the  veins  of  the  dura. 
Iiotli  the  subdural  and  subarach- 
noid lymphatic  siaces  communi- 
cate with  the  lymphatics  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  The 
space  outside  the  dura  of  tlio  spinal 
curd  is  called  the  epidural  apace,  and  may  be  regarded  as  lymphatic  in  its  nature  ;  the  pleural 
and  |ieritoneal  cavities  may  be  filled  from  it ;  but  it  docs  not  communie.itc  with  the  cavity  of 
the  skull.  The  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  are  surrounded  by  undeveloped  connective-tissue. 
The  t>.-lic  choroidea;  in  the  new-born  are  still  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

Movements  of  the  Brain. — The  pulsations  of  the  large  basal  cerebral  vessels 
communicate  their  pulsatile  movements  (§  79,  6)  to  the  brain— the  respiratory 
movements  also  affect  it,  so  that  the  brain  rises  during  expiration  and  sinks  during 
inspiration.  Lastly,  there  are  alight  alternating  vascular  elevations  and  depressions, 
occurring  2  to  G  times  per  minute,  tint:  to  the  periodic  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels  (§  371).  Psychical  excitement  influences  these,  and  they  are  most 
regular  during  sleep.  The  movements  are  best  seen  especially  where  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  offer  little  resistance,  e.ij.,  over  the  foutauelles  in  children,  and  where 
the  membranes  have  been  exposed  by  trephining.  The  presence  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  most  important  for  the  occurrence  of  these  movements,  as  it  propa- 
gates the  pressure  uniformly,  so  that  every  systolic  and  expiratory  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  concentrated  upon  those  parts  of  the  cerebral  membrane  which  do 
not  offer  any  resistance  (Dvniierx),  "When  the  fluid  escapes,  the  movements  may 
almost  disappear. 

[Methods. — The  Following  methods  have  been  used  by  different  observers  in  studying  the 
cerebral  circulation  ;—{l)  Inspection  of  the  pia  mater  (Sailer),  and  the  modification  of  this 
method  hy  Danders,  who  trephined  the  skull,  and  inserted  a  glass  plate  in  the  aperture.  (2) 
Over  the  fontanclles  of  children,  or  in  cases  of  imperfect  ossification  of  the  skull  bones,  other 
observers  have  applied  a  receiving  Marey's  tambour,  and  thus  recorded  the  movements  of  the 
brain  synchronous  with  respiration  and  heart-beat  (Jfosjo).  (8)  In  the  adult  a  hole  is  trephined 
in  the  skull,  and  a  modified  cannula  inserted,  and  the  movements  of  the  brain  recorded  by  means 
of  a  Marey's  tambour  (Frcdtricg).  (1)  Measuring  the  outflow  of  blood  from  a  cerebral  vein. 
(6)  Measuring  simultaneously  the  blood  pressure  in  the  cerebral  end  of  the  divided  internal 


Y\j>.  6-Jij. 

Vertical  section  of  the  cortex  cerebri  and  its  membranes  ; 

x  2i-     eo,  cortex  cerebri ;  ]>,  intinia  phe  dipping  into  the 

sulci  ;  n,  arachnoid,   connected  with  p  by  mean.*  of  the 

loose  subarachnoid  trabecuhe  in  the  subarachnoid  space, 

,  blood-vessels ;  d,  dura  ;  sd,  subdural  space.. 
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carotid  artery,  and  in  a  systemic  artery  (Franck).  (6)  A  plethysmography  method  was  used 
by  Roy  and  Sherrington.  A  trepan  hole  is  made  in  the  skull,  and  the  dura  mater  divided,  and 
into  the  hole  in  the  skull  is  fixed  a  metallic  capsule,  closed  below  by  a  flexible  membrane,  which 
rests  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  follows  its  movements.  The  upper  end  of  the  capsule  is 
connected  with  a  recording  apparatus,  similar  to  that  used  for  recording  the  volume  of  the 
kidney,  or  for  studying  the  pulse-wave,  in  fact  a  kind  of  oncograph  (p.  533).  This  method 
registers  the  variations  in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  most  important  to  estimate  the  blood-pressure  in  a  large  vein  and  a  systemic  artery.] 

[Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  other  sensory  nerves,  causes  expansion 
of  the  brain,  which  is  due  to  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries,  so  that  the  expansion 
is  due  to  the  passive  distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the  systemic 
blood-pressure.] 

[Asphyxia  also  causes  a  great  expansion  of  the  brain,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
passive  distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels  following  on  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  sys- 
temic vessels,  but  partly  also  to  active  expansion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Muscular 
movements  also  increase  the  cerebral  congestion.  The  brain-curves  exhibit  Trail be- 
Hering  undulations  under  certain  conditions.  Chloral  hydrate  causes  contraction 
of  the  brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  fall  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure. 
Chloroform  causes  marked  cerebral  contraction.  Ether  causes  expansion,  and 
strychnin  an  enormous  expansion.  Intra- venous  injection  of  dilute  acids  produces 
great  and  immediate  expansion  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  no  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
systemic  arteries  to  account  for  the  cerebral  congestion  ;  alkalis  diminish  the  volume 
of  the  brain.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  experiments,  it  seems  that  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  brain  varies  directly  with  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries. 
Roy  and  Sherrington,  however,  have  found  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vaso- 
motor nerves  for  the  brain  in  the  neck,  or  outside  the  cerebro-spinal  canal  or 
indeed  in  the  medulla  or  cord.  If  there  are  vaso-motor  fibres  directly  regulating 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  there  must  be  some  other  explanation 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  to  the  needs  of  the  brain. 
Roy  and  Sherrington  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  chemical  products  of  cerebral 
metabolism  can  cause  variations  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  thus  the  brain 
possesses  an  intrinsic  mechanism  by  which  its  vascular  supply  can  be  varied 
locally  in  correspondence  with  local  variations  of  functional  activity,  and  this 
independent  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres  acting  directly  on  the 
cerebral  vessels,  as  is  the  case  in  other  regions  of  the  body.] 

Mental  excitement  increases  the  pulsations  of  the  brain.  At  the  moment  of  awaking,  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  diminishes  ;  sensory  stimuli  applied  during  sleep,  so  that  the 
sleeper  does  not  awake,  increase  the  amount  of  blood.  As  the  arteries  within  the  rigid  skull- 
case  change  their  volume  with  each  pulse-beat,  the  veins  (sinuses)  exhibit  at  every  beat  a 
pulsatile  variation  in  volume,  the  opposite  of  that  occurring  in  the  arteries  (Mosso). 

The  Cerebral  Blood- Vessels.—  The  blood-vessels  of  the  pia  are  said  to  be  regulated  by  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  (§  356,  A,  3),  and  their  calibre  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  stimulation  of 
more  distant  parts  of  the  body  (§  347).  Donders  trephined  the  skull  so  as  to  make  a  round 
hole,  and  filled  it  with  a  piece  of  glass,  so  that  with  a  microscope  he  could  observe  changes  in 
the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels.  Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  and  narcotics  dilate  the 
1  >lood- vessels  ;  they  become  greatly  contracted  at  death  (§  373,  1.).  The  blood-vessels  are 
dilated  during  cerebral  activity  (§  100,  A),  as  well  as  during  sleep.  Increased  pressure  within 
the  skull  causes  great  derangement  of  the  cerebral  activity — laboured  respiration  (§  368,  B), 
unconsciousness  even  to  coma,  and  paralytic  phenomena — all  of  which  may  in  part  be  referable 
to  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  If  all  the  cranial  arteries  be  ligatured  suddenly,  there  is 
immediate  loss  of  consciousness,  together  with  strong  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
its  centres,  and  death  takes  place  rapidly  with  convulsions  (compare  §  373). 

By  the  free  anastomosis  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  forming  the  circle  of 
Willis  (fig.  637),  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain  are  preserved  from  want  of  blood,  wdien  one 
or  other  blood-vessels  is  compressed  or  occluded.  Within  the  brain  the  arteries  are  distributed 
as  "  terminal  arteries,"  i.e.,  the  terminal  branches  of  any  one  artery  end  in  their  own  area,  and 
do  not  anastomose  with  those  of  adjoining  areas  {Cohrifieim).  On  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral 
arteries  (arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum,  Sylvian  fissure,  and  deep  cerebral)  which  run  externally 
on  the  brain,  form  free  anastomoses  {Tichomirow). 

[The  nutrient  or  ganglionic  arteries  for  the  central  ganglia  arise  in  groups  from  the  circle 
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of  Willis,  or  from  til*  first  two  centimetres  of  its  trunks.     The  an  tern-median  group  (l)supplies 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus.     The  poetero-median  group  (2)  enter  the 
posterior  |>erforated  space  and  supply  the  internal  surface  of  the  optic  thalami  and  t) 
the  third  ventricle.     The  antero-Iateial  gruii|B  (3,  3)  from 


supply  a  large  part  of  the  optic  thalami  {Charcot).  A  lino  drawn  at  a 
metres  outside  the  circle  of  Willis  encloses  the  ganglionic  area.  The  cerebral  convolutions 
are  supplied  by  the  large  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  anterior  cerebral  curves  round 
the  corpus  caliosum,  and  supplies  the  gyrus  rectus  and  the  supraorbital,  the  first  and  second 
frontal  convolutions,  the  up]ier  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  as  far  as  the  quadrate  lobule  (fig.  637,  I).  The  posterior  cerebral  goes  to  the 
region  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  inferior  asjiect  of  the  temporal  lobe  ;  the  middle  cerebral 
or  Sylvian  artery  divides  into  four  branches,  which  go  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe, 
ascending  frontal,  and  to  all  the  parietal  lobes,  t'.c,  chiefly  to  the  motor  areas  (III)  the  angular 
gyrus,  and  to  the  first  tempore. 


vith 

the  cortical  system  [although 
this  seems  to  be  subject  to 
variations].  Fig.  639  shows  the 
ganglionic  arteries  Jiierciug  the 
liosal  ganglia.  Obviously,  when 
ha-morrhage   of    the    lenticulo- 

hemiorrhngo"  (■(,  4)  occurs,  it 
will  compress  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  or  tear  it  up,  and  may 
even  injure  the  parts  outside, 
such  as  the  external  capsule, 
elanstrum  (T),  and  island  of  Reil 
(B),  or  those  inside,  e.g.,  the 
internal  capsnle.] 

(Tims  the  anterior  cerebral 
supplies  the  prefrontal  area  and 
a  small  part  or  tlie  motor  area, 
that  for-  the  leg-centre  in  the 
paracentral  I  obi  do  and  upper 
end  of  the  ascending  frontal 
(and  perhaps  that  for  the 
trunk).  The  posterior  cere 
bral  supplies  the  centre  for 
vision,  and  that  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  posterior 
jiart  of  the  optic  expansion,  and 
also  the  sensory  ]*rt  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule.  The  middle 
cerebral    supplies    the    motor 

oMhc  leg-centre  andTtho  basal  Arteries  of  the  base  or  the  brain,  or  circle  of  Willis.  C,  C, 
ganglia  the  auditory  centre  internal  carotids  ;  CA,  anterior  cerebral  ;  S,  S,  Sylvian 
and  that  For  speech.]  '       arteries  ;  V,  V,  vertebral*  ;  B,  basilar  ;  CP,  posterior  cere- 

[The  cerebral  circulation  has       bra,a;  I.  V*.  »■  *.  *.  Jtn>up»  of  nutrient  arteries.     The 
many    peculiarities.       For    its       dotted  line  showa  the  limit  of  the  ganglionic  area, 
size,  the  percentage  of  blood  in 

the  brain  at  any  one  time  is  small.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of 
blood  of  the  body,  and  not  more  than  B  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  brain  itself,  thus 
forming  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  liver  and  kidney  as  regards  blood-sujiply.  The  curves  on  the 
arteries  serve  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  cardiac  shock,  the  circle  of  Vt  illis  permits  within  limits 
a  free  circulation  ;  but,  in  as  far  as  the  skull  is  largely  a  rigid  box,  it  was  at  one  time  taught 
that,  as  the  brain  substance  and  its  fluids  were  practically  incompressible,  it  was  impossible  to 
alter  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  amount  of  blood  undergoes 
an  alteration  in  this  way,  that  when  more  blood  posses  in,  some  ccrebro- spinal  fluid  moves  ont, 
'         '  "   iste  relation  between  these  fluids.      The  sinuses  form 

do  with  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  quantities  of 
.     They  are  easily  filled,  and  more  easily  emptied,  to 


Fig.  637. 
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permit  of  mow  arterial  blood  being  supplied  to  t lie  bruin.  In  tin'  developing  skull,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  way  11  ecu  mu  late  in  largo  amount  within  the  ventricles,  *nd  flrcitlly  distend  lw>lh 
thorn  ami  the  yielding  skullease   from  internal   pressure,   an  in    acute   hydrocephalus.      Tim 

peculiarities  ,11)  1 1  independence  „f  I  lie  t:orti<  ™l  1  ganglionic  arteries  have  u]  ready  boon  referred 

to.  Plunging  by  means  of  a  clot,  vegetal  ir.n,  or  wait,  him  ieil  from  the  heart,  is  common  in  the 
left  middle  eerebral  artery.— Why  ? — Winn  the  phiu  is  washed  ;i«.n  by  (lie  liluod-atrcsm,  owing 
lo  the  left  carotid  springing  I'miii  ihe  ru.rta  nearly  in  lino  with  the  blond  current,  the  plug 
readily  passes  into  I  he  led  eariitid  and  so  into  tin.-  I  ell  middle  ■■''!  .-Iii-.i!  11  hi.-ii  is  in  line  with  the 
internal  carotid.  In  siieh  a  ease  the  convolutiiins  ami  pints  supplied  by  it  ate  suddenly 
deprived  of  blood  with  immediate  uml  scrimi*  results.] 

[The  venom  circulation  is  peculiar.  The  sinuses  mv  renlly  spaces  between  the  layers  of  tho 
tough  dura  mater,  and   partly  hounded   by  bone.      The  blond   moves  ill  the  longitudinr'  -'— 

from  before  backwards,    but  most   of  tl utieal  veins  open   into  it  in  a  forward  direi 

that  tboir  stream  is  opposed  to  that  in  the  sinus.  Thus,  the  blood  which  enters  the  br.iin  by 
ascending  arteries  reaches  the  si  nil.-'-  by  ascending  veins,  I  be  hkim  nf  what  obtains  ebc  where, 
in  purls  where  a-ccliding  veins  convey  blond  from  ' J ■■-■■■  r  1  f J L r ) l;  srleiLp",  whereby  the  hydiicst.itic 
pressure  and  gravity  aid  the  eiivnlulion.  but  hero  gravitation  is  opposed  to  tbe  How  ol  blood  in  the 

cerebral  veins.      This  will  help  to  explain  111 enircni-r  of  tin losis  in  these  vessels.     °~ 

nf  the  Veins  on  the  surface  con luicate  with  intracranial    veins,  •-.■/.,  those  of  the  11 

facial  through  the  ophthalmic,  mastoid  veins  and  veins  of  the  diploic.      Hence,  morbid  p 
affecting  the  senlp  (erysipelas),  ear  (caries),    01   face  (carbuncle)  may  readily  affect  intracranial 
structures  {Qottxrs).] 

If  a  person  who  has  been  in  bed  for  a  long  lime,  and  whose  blood  is  small  in  amount,  be 
suddenly  raised  into  the  erect  position,  cerebral  amemia  is  not  u  11  frequently  produced,  owing  to 
hydio-tiiti.'  causes.      At  the  HUM  lime,  there   may  lie  loss  of  cmiseiousncss  ,iu>l   impairment  of 


m,  the 


Fig.  638, 

Transverse  section  of  the  cerebrum  behind  llic  optic  eliinsma.  Arteries  of  tbe  corpus  striatum. 
C  h,  optic  ohiasuia  ;  It,  section  of  o]iiic  tract ;  L,  lenticular  michus  :  I,  intennil  capsule  ; 
{.',  caudate  nucleus  :  E,  external  capsule  ;  T,  elaustium  ;  l(,  convolutions  of  the  island  of 
Roil ;  V,  V,  section  of  the  lateral  vontrirles  ;  V,  P,  pillars  of  the  fornix  ;  0,  grey  substance 
of  the  third  ventricle.  Vascular  areas— 1,  anterior  cerebral  artery  ;  II,  Sylvian  artery  ; 
III,  ] km terior  cerebral  arlery  ;  1,  internal  carotid  ;  2,  Sylvian,  3,  anterior  cerebral  artery  ; 
*,  4,  leiiticnlosttiate  arteries  ;  fi,  5,  lenticular  arteries. 

tin' senses,  Licbcrmeistcr  rcgaids  the  i/,ii,:,„1  ,,/.,,:, I  ,is  u  c.dl.ileral  blood  reservoir  which 
empties  its  blood  toward-  the  be, el  during  -u.h  changes  of  tbe  position  of  tbe  body.  Perlia.]* 
this  may  explain  the  swelling  of  the  lh\-r..id  >is  a  en  in  poijs.it r>rv  net,  when  tbe 'heart  heats 
violently,  and  the  bruin  is  surcharged  with  idood  (Sj  103,  III.,  and  371),  Very  violent 
muscular  exertion,  as  well  as  marked  activity  of  other  organs,  causes  a  very  considerable  fall  of 
the  blood -pre  sail  re  in  the  carolid. 

Pressure  On  the  Brain.  —  The  brain  and  the  fluid  sun-mnnliug  it  are  constantly  subjected  (0 
a  certuiu  mean  prexwtv,  which  must  tiltiiuntely  depend  upon  llie  hi  nod -pressure  within  the 
vascular  system.  The  investigations  of  Naunyn  and  Schieilni  on  rhe  01  eh  ml  yrature  (or 
cerebrospinal  pressure)  sin. wed  that  the  f.ressnrc  must  be  slightly  less  than  the  pressure 
within  the  carotid,  before  the  symptoms  proper  to  pressure  on  the  brain  occur.  These  arc, 
sudden  attacks  of  headache,  with  vertigo,  or  it  may  be  loss  of  consciousness,  vomiting,  slowing 
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of  the  pulse,  slow  and  shallow  respiration,  convulsions — while  the  pressure  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  increased.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  lies  in  the  anaemia  of  the  brain.  If 
the  pressure  is  moderate,  the  above-named  symptoms  may  remain  latent ;  nevertheless, 
disturbances  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  occur,  with  consecutive  phenomena,  such  as 
persistent  slight  headache,  feeling  of  vertigo,  muscular  weakness,  and  disturbances  of  vision 
(owing  to  neuro-retinitis  with  choked  disc).  Increase  of  the  blood- pressure  diminishes  the 
symptoms,  while  diminution  of  the  blood-pressure  causes  more  pronounced  phenomena  of 
cerebro-spinal  pressure.  In  the  dog,  jxiin  begins  with  a  pressure  of  70  to  80  mm.  Hg. 
Consciousness  is  abolished  when  the  pressure  is  higher,  and  at  80  to  100  mm.  spasms  take  place. 
A  pressure  of  100  to  120  mm.  causes  slowing  of  thr  pulse,  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus  at 
its  origin  ;  the  respirations  are  temporarily  accelerated  and  then  diminish.  Long-continued 
severe  compression  always,  sooner  or  later,  ends  fatally.  The  blood-pressure  at  first  is  increased, 
owing  to  rcllex  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centre  from  the  pressure  stimulating  the  sensory 
nerves  ;  ultimately,  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  very  slow.  Irregular 
variations  in  the  blood- pressure  point  to  a  direct  central  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
by  pressure.  The  application  of  continued  slowly  increasing  pressure  compresses  the  brain 
(Adamkutcicz).  At  the  level  of  the  cauda  equina  the  pressure  of  the  sub-arachnoid  fluid  «=7*5- 
12  mm.  Hg  in  the  dog  (Naunyn). 

382.  COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.— Comparative.— Nerves  are  absent  in  the  protozoa. 

Neuro-muscular  cells  occur  in  the  coelenterata,  in  the  hydroida  and  medusa*,  and  they  are  the 
first  indications  of  a  nervous  apparatus  (§  296).  The  umbrella  of  the  medusa  is  covered  with 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibrils,  which  at  various  parts  along  its  margin  is  provided  with  small  cellular 
thickenings  corresponding  to  ganglia,  ana  from  these  nerve-fibres  proceed  to  the  sense  organs. 
Many  of  the  worms  possess  a  nervous  ring  in  the  cephalic  portion,  and  in  those  provided  with 
an  intestine  a  single  or  double  nervous  cord,  iu  the  form  of  a  ring,  surrounds  the  pharynx. 
Branches  (often  two)  pass  from  this  into  the  elongated  body,  and  usually  these  carry  ganglia 
corresponding  to  each  ring  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  the  leech,  only  one  gangliated  cord 
is  present.  In  the  echinodermata,  a  large  nerve-ring  surrounds  the  mouth  ;  and  from  it  large 
nerves  proceed,  corresponding  to  the  chief  trunks  of  the  water- vascular  system.  At  the  points 
where  the  nerves  are  given  oft*,  the  nervous  ring  is  provided  with  the  so-called  "ambulacral 
brains."  The  arthropoda  are  provided  with  a  large  cephalic  ganglion  placed  above  the  pharynx, 
from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  sense  organs.  Another  ganglion  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
pharynx,  and  is  connected  with  the  former  by  commissures.  The  pharynx  is  thus  embraced  by 
a  gangliated  ring,  and  from  it  proceeds  the  abdominal  gangliated  double  chain,  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Sometimes  several  ganglia  unite 
to  form  a  large  compound  ganglion,  while,  in  other  cases,  each  segment  of  the  body  contains  its 
own  ganglia.  In  the  mollusca,  the  oesophageal  nervous  ring  is  present,  although  the  ganglionic 
masses  vary  much  in  position  within  it.  A  number  of  compound  ganglia  lie  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  united  by  nerves  to  the  former.  They  represent  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  In  the  cephalopoda,  the  oesophageal  ring  has  almost  no  commissure,  and  a  part 
of  the  ganglionic  matter  is  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  capsule,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
"brain."  Additional  ganglia  are  found  in  the  mantle,  heart,  and  stomach.  In  vertebrates, 
the  nervous  system  invariably  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body.  In  the  amphioxus,  there 
is  no  separation  into  brain  and  spinal  cord.     (See  §§  374  and  375.) 

Historical. — Alkmaon   (580   B.C.)  placed   the  seat  of  consciousness    in   the    brain  ;  Galen 
(131-203   A.D.)  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of  the  impulses  for  voluntary  movements.     Aristotle 
(384  B.C.)  ascribed  the  relatively  largest  brain    to  man  ;  he  stated  that  it  was  inexcitable  to 
stimuli  (insensible).     One  of  the  functions  he   ascribed   to  the   brain   was   to  cool  the  heat 
ascending  from  the  heart.     Herophilus  (300  B.C.)  gave  the  name  calamus  scriptorius  ;  and  he 
regarded  the  4th  ventricle  as  the  most  imj>ortant  organ  for  the  maintenance  of  life.     Even  in 
Homer  there  are  repeated   references  to  the  dangers  of  injuries  of  the  neck.     Aretaeus  and 
Cassius  Felix  (97  a.d.)  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  lesion  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  caused 
paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     Galen  was  acquainted  with  the  path  in  the  spinal 
cord  connected  with  movement  and  sensation.     Vesalius  (1540)  dcseril>cd  the  five  ventricles  of 
the  brain.     R.   Colombo  (1559)  observed  the  movements  of  the  brain  isochronous  with  the 
action   of  the  heart.     A  more  careful  description  of  these  movements  was  given  by  Riolan 
(1618).     Coiter  (1573)  discovered  that  nn  animal  can  live  after  removal  of  its  cerebrum.     About 
the  middle  of  the   17th   century,   Wepfer  discovered  the  hemorrhagic   nature  of  apoplexy. 
Schneider  (1660)  estimated  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  different  animals.     Mistichelli  (1709) 
and  Petit  (1710)  described  the  decussation  of  the  fibres   of  the  spinal   cord  below  the  pons. 
(Jail  discovered  the  partial  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  from   the  anterior  pair  of   the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  by  dissecting  the  brain  from  below,  he  attempted  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
nerve-fibres  to  the  convolutions  (1810).     Rolando  described  more  accurately  the  form  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.     Cams  (1814)  discovered  the  central  canal.     The  most  com- 
pendious work  on  the  brain  was  written  by  Burdach  (1819-1826).     The  more  recent  observa- 
tions are  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs. 


383.  INTBODUCTOBY  OBSEBVATIONS.  —  Bequisite  Conditions.  —  The 
sense  organs  have  the  function  of  transferring  to  the  sensorium  impressions  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  external  world ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  intermediate 
instruments  of  sensory  perceptions.  In  order  that  this  may  occur,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled: — (1)  The  sense  organ,  provided  with  its  specific  end- 
organ,  must  he  anatomically  perfect,  and  capable  of  acting  physiologically.  (2) 
A  "  specific  stimulus  "  must  be  present,  which  under  normal  conditions  acts  upon 
the  end-organ.  (3)  The  sense  organ  must  be  connected  with  the  cerebrum  by 
means  of  a  nerve,  and  the  conduction  through  this  path  must  be  uninterrupted. 
(4)  During  the  act  of  stimulation,  the  psychical  activity  (attention)  must  be 
directed  to  the  process,  and  then  the  sensation  results,  e.y.,  of  light  or  sound, 
through  the  sense  organ.  (5)  Lastly,  when,  by  a  psychical  act,  the  sensation  is 
referred  to  the  external  cause,  then  there  is  a  conscious  sensory  perception.  Often 
however,  this  relation  is  completed  as  an  unconscious  conclusion,  as  it  is  essentially 
a  deduction  from  previous  experience. 

Stimuli. — "With  regard  to  the  stimuli  winch  ore  applied  to  the  sensory  apparatus,  we  dis- 
tinguish  : — (1)  Adequate  or  homologous  stimuli,  i.e.,  stimuli  for  whose  action  the  sense  organs 
ore  specially  adapted,  such  as  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  for  the  vibrations  of  the  ether. 
Thus,  each  sense  organ  has  a  sj>ecific  form  of  stimulus  best  adapted  to  act  upon  it.  This  is 
what  Johannes  Miiller  called  the  "law  of  specific  energy."  (2)  There  are  many  other  forms 
of  stimuli  (mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical,  internal  somatic)  which  act  upon  the  sense 
organs,  producing  the  flash  of  light  beheld  when  the  eye  is  struck  ;  singing  in  the  ears  when 
there  is  congestion  of  the  head.  These  heterologous  stimuli  act  upon  the  nervous  elements  of 
the  sensory  apparatus  along  their  entire  course,  from  the  end-organ  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  The 
homologous  stimuli,  on  the  other  hand,  act  only  on  the  end-organ,  i.e.,  light  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  truuk  of  the  exposed  optic  nerve. 

Liminal  Intensity. — Homologous  stimuli  act  upon  the  sensory  organs  only 
within  certain  limits  as  to  strength.  Very  feeble  stimuli  at  first  produce  no  effect. 
That  strength  of  stimulus  which  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  first  trace  of  a 
sensation  is  called  by  Fechner  the  "  liminal  intensity  "  of  the  sensation.  As  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  increases,  so  also  do  the  sensations,  but  the  sensations 
increase  equally  when  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  increases  in  relative  proportions. 
Thus,  we  have  the  same  sensation  of  equal  increase  of  light  when,  instead  of  10 
candles,  11,  or  instead  of  100  candles,  110  are  lighted — the  proportion  of  increase 
in  both  cases  is  equal  to  one-tenth.  As  the  logarithm  of  the  numbers  increases  in 
an  equal  degree,  when  the  numbers  increase  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  the 
law  may  be  expressed  thus  : — "  The  sensations  do  not  increase  with  the  absolute 
strength  of  the  stimuli,  but  nearly  as  the  logarithm  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus." 
This  is  Fechner's  "psycho-physical  law,"  but  its  accuracy  has  recently  been  chal- 
lenged by  E.  Ilering.  [It  holds  good  only  with  regard  to  stimuli  of  medium 
strength.]  If  the  specific  stimulus  be  too  intense,  it  gives  rise  to  peculiar  painful 
sensations,  e.g.,  a  feeling  of  blindness  or  deafness,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  sense 
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organs  respond  to  adequate  stimuli,  but  only  within  certain  limits  of  the  stimulus, 
e.g.,  the  ear  responds  only  to  vibrating  bodies  emitting  a  certain  range  of  vibrations 
per  second  ;  the  retina  responds  only  to  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  between  red 
and  violet,  but  not  to  the  so-called  heat  vibrations  or  to  the  chemically  active 
vibrations. 

[It  was  Weber  who  worked  out  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  stimuli  and  the  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  sensations.  He  used  the  method  of  "least  observable  ditt'er- 
eiiccs,"  as  applied  to  sensations  of  pressure  and  the  measurements  of  lines  by  the  eye.  Hence, 
it  is  called  Weber's  Law  ;  but  Fechncr  expanded  it  ami  assumed  that  all  just  observable  differ- 
ences are  equally  great,  and  so  the  law  is  sometimes  colled  by  his  name.] 

[Fechner's  Law. — Expressed  in  another  way,  the  result  depends  on  (1)  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  (2)  the  degree  of  excitability.  Supposing  the  latter 
to  be  constant,  while  the  former  is  varied,  it  is  found  that  if  the  stimulus  be  doubled, 
tripled,  or  quadrupled,  the  sensation  increases  only  as  the  logarithm  of  tlu 
stimulus.] 

[Suppose  the  stimulus  to  be  increased  10,  100,  or  1000  times, 'then  the  sensation  increases  only 
as  1,  2,  or  3.  Just  as  there  is  a  lower  limit  of  excitation  liminal  intensity  (or  threshold),  so 
there  is  an  upper  limit  or  maximum  of  excitation  or  height  of  sensibility,  when  any  further 
increase  produces  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  sensation.  Thus,  we  do  not  notice  any  differ- 
ence between  the  central  and  peripheral  portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  though  the  difference  of  light 
intensity  is  enormous  (Sully).  Between  these  two  is  the  range  of  sensibiliy  (Wundt).  There 
is  always  a  constant  ratio  between  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. The  stronger  the  stimulus  already  applied,  the  stronger  must  be  the  increase  of  the 
stimulus  in  order  to  cause  a  perceptible  increase  of  the  sensation  (Weber's  Law).  The  necessary 
increment  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  it  varies  for  each  sense  organ. 
If  a  weight  of  10  grams  be  placed  in  the  hand,  it  is  found  that  3*3  grams  must  be  added 
or  removed  before  a  difference  in  the  sensation  is  perceptible  ;  if  100  grams  are  held,  33*3 
grams  must  be  added  or  removed  to  obtain  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  sensation.  The 
magnitude  of  the  fraction  indicating  the  increment  of  stimulus  necessary  to  obtain  a  perceptible 
difference  of  the  sensation,  is  spoken  of  as  the  constant  proportion  or  the  discriminative  sensi- 
bility. In  the  above  case  it  is  1  :  3.  The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  constant 
proportion  for  each  sense  : — 

Tactile  Sensation, 

Thermal         ,,  .         . 

Auditory        ,,  .        . 

[The  application  of  the  law  to  temperature  sensations  is  beset  with  great  difficulties,  while 
for  taste  and  smell  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  really  applicable.  From  an  exnerimental  point 
of  view,  it  cannot_be  said  to  be  proved,  and  its  application  is  obviously  somewhat  restricted  to 
certain  sensations,  and  to  these  only  within  a  certain  range.  It  certaiuly  does  not  hold  good 
for  sensations  of  pressure,  and  muscular  sense,  near  the  lower  limits  for  these  senses.  "At 
best  it  is  only  an  approximately  correct  statement  of  what  holds  true  of  the  relative  intensity 
of  certain  sensations  of  light  and  hearing,  and  less  exactly  of  pressure  and  the  muscular  sense, 
when  these  sensations  are  of  moderate  strength  "  (Ladtl).] 

The  term  after-sensation  is  applied  to  the  following  phenomenon,  viz.,  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  sensation  lasts  longer  than  the  stimulus  producing  it ;  thus,  there  is  an 
after-sensation  after  pressure  is  applied  to  the  skin.  Subjective  sensations 
occur  when  stimuli  due  to  internal  somatic  causes  excite  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
the  sense  organ.  The  highest  degrees  of  these,  depending  mostly  upon  pathological 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  cortical  centres,  are  characterised  as  hallucinations, 
e.g.,  when  a  delirious  person  imagines  he  sees  figures  or  hears  sounds  which  have  no 
objective  reality.  In  opposition  to  this  condition  the  term  illusion  is  applied  to 
modifications  lry  the  sensorium  of  sensations  actually  caused  by  external  objects, 
e.g.,  when  the  rolling  of  a  waggon  is  mistaken  for  thunder. 

In  a  new-born  child  the  sense  of  touch  is  strongly  developed,  that  of  pain  slightly,  muscular 
sensations  are  undoubtedly  present,  while  smell  and  taste  are  frequently  confounded.  Auditory 
stimuli  are  heaid  from  the  second  day  on  wards,  the  stimulus  of  light  immediately  after  birth, 
but  a  peripheral  field  of  vision  does  not  yet  exist  [Cuignct).  Towards  the  fourth  to  fifth  week, 
the  movements  of  convergence  and  accommodation  are  noticeable,  while  after  four  months 
colours  are  distinguished.  The  various  stimuli  are  not  perceived  simultaneously — a  reflex 
inhibitory  centre  is  not  yet  developed  (Ocnzmer). 
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The  Visual  Apparatus— The  Eye. 

384.  HISTOLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS.— In  Hie  following   remarks  it  El 

assumed  Hint  the  student  is  familial'  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  tin-  rye  : — 

The  cornea,  lor  the  sake  nf  Muii'lk-ity,  is  reminded  as  unilWinly  s]iticrii-nl,  although,  jiroperly 
sneaking,  it  differs  slightly  from  this  fuliii.  It  is  more  like  a  rertital  flection  of  n  .somewhat 
oblate  oTlijaoid,  ivhi.li  we  must  Mi|i]mso  to  lie  formed   l>y  rotating  an  ellipse  around  its  long 

axis.      It  is  nearly  of  unil tliiikness   throughout,   only  in  llie  infant  it  is  slightly  tbickur 

in  Mie  Mntre,  dm  in  tb<  idnll  .-lightly  tliinner. 
The  cornea  umaiste  of  the  following  layers  ;— 

[1.  Anterior  stratified  epithelium.  4.  Posterior  elastic  lamina. 

_.    Anterior  ehattc  lamina.  5.  Single  layer  of  epithelium,] 

3.  Substantia  propria. 
1.  The  anterior  epithelium,  str.itiiie.l  and  nueb'ated.  <-, moists  of  many  layers  of 
cells  (fig;  (541,  a).     The  deepest  cells  arc  more  or  less  columnar,  are  arranged  side 


Fi#.  838.—  Cornea  of  tlm  frog  treated  with  chloride  of  gold,  showing  the  oorneal  rorpnselos 
stained,  ami  a  few  uerve-librils.  Fig.  'HO.—  Cornea  of  the  frog  treated  with  silver  nitrate  : 
the  gronml  substauta  is  stained,  while  the  spaces  for  the  corneal  corpuscles  ore  left 
unstained. 

by  side,  anil  sire  called  supporting  cells.  [Frequently  nuclei  divided  b\  iititu-is  :t i-.- 
to  be  seen,  so  that  new  cells  are  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  deepest  cells.] 
The  eells  of  the  middle  layers  are  mote  arched,  ami  dip  with  finger-shaped  processes 
into  corresponding  spaces  between  their  nei^lilnnit's.  The  most  superficial  eells 
are  Hat,  perfectly  smooth,  hard,  keratin-containing  squamous  epithelium,  [and  in 
many  respects  resemble  the  squames.  of  the  limuth]. 

2.  The  o]iillielial  layer  rats  upon  Che  anterior  elastic  membrane  (Bowman's 
eliistie  lamina),  a  structureless,  eleav,  liiiseiin-nUlike  membrane  (I,).  In  man  it  is 
about  10  /i  in  thickness,  but  its  thickness  varies  with  t lie  animal  investigated. 

3.  Tlie  substantia  propria  i d  the  cornea  consists  of  (chondriu -yielding)  fibres 
compiled  i.if  delicate  fibrils  of  connective-tissue.  Tlie  til.ivs  are  arranged  in  mat- 
like  tluii  lanielhe  (/),  more  or  less  united  together,  and  are  placed  in  layers  over 
each  other.      Towards  the  anterior  elastic  lamina,   the  fibres  lieml  round   and  p<T- 
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furatu  the  superficial  lamella1,  tin: 

fibres  are  comparable  to  Sharpey 

aeries  of  inter-conmm 

really  lymph-spaces,  n 

Tlic  fixed  corneal  corpuscles  li 

numerous    processes,    which    an 

l>ctwnen  tin'   lanu-lhe  above  mn 
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ring  as  supporting  fibres.     [These,  perforating 

ires  iii    lione.]     Hctwecn  the  lamella1  are  a 

spaces   lined  liy   endothelium.     These  spares  are 

onimuiiicate  with  tlic  lymphatics  of  the  cimjiinctiva. 

these   s]iaces   (r),    ami   ore   provided    with 

none   with  the  processes   of  corpuscles  lying 

ow,  ami    on   either   side   of   them.     Kuhnn 


tin1  sf]i>rotk'.  ",  anterior  corneal 
ii-n  ;  ',  corneal  lamcllie  (the  whole 
>rin  iiirui'ii')  ;  d,  Deswmet'H  mem- 
hrune  ;  ',  its  C|>iHirliiiiii  ; /,  Jinictinn  of  1  i>riien  Willi  the  sclerotic  ;  ;/.  li  minis  miijunutivii'  ; 
li,  conjunctiva  ;  i,  camil  of  Schk'imu  ;  l;  Leber' is  venous  jilcxiis  lis  ri'^iirdcit  1>y  Lelicr  *B 
ln'liniuiii;;  t'i  i)  ■  'in,  ,ii,  meshes  in  tilt;  tissue  of  tlic  lif;.  iriilis  ]>cc  Una  turn  ;  vi,  attachment 
of  tln>  iris  ;  u,  hm^itiirlma],  jj,  circular  (ilivkleil  transversely)  liiiiulles  of  lihrea  of  the 
pscleroLic  ;  </,  iicrichotnidul  s]iacc  ;  ...  inciiilioiial  [railiiitiii)'],  t,  dmalorial  (circular]  IjuikIIph 
of  tin:  ciliary  iniisi'lc  ;  11,  transverse  section  of  a  ciliary  artery  ;  '■,  epithelium  of  the  iris  (11 
con  tin  nation  of  that  on  the  |ioslcric-r  surface  of  Hit  cornea)  ;  »',  substance  of  the  iris  ; 
j;  [ligitient  of  tin:  iris  ;  :,  a  ciliary  iiiwiwa. 

observed  tliat  stimulation  of  the  corneal  nerves  was  followed  !iy  eontraetion  of 
these  cells  <J  201,  7),  while  Ktthne  anil  Waldcyer  maintaiii  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  corneal  nerve-librils. 

[The  corneal  corpuscles  arc  looked  upon  an  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
lying  in  and  not  quite  filling  the  branched  spaces  between  the  lamella*.  The  pro- 
cesses anastoniose  freely  with  similar  cells  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  a  less  extent 
with  the  processes  of  cells  in  planes  immediately  alxivc  and  below  them.     In  a 
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section  stained  with  gold  chloride,  they  present  the  appearance  Been  in  fig.  639. 
In  a  vertical  section  of  the  cornea  they  appear  fusiform  and  parallel  to  the  free 
BUrface  of  the  cornea  (fig.  641).  If  the  cornea  of  a  frog  be  pencilled  with  silver 
cell-spaces  remain  clear,  as  in  fig.  640.  The  one  figure  represents,  as  it  were,  the 
nitrate,  the  cement-substance  between  the  lamelle  is  blackened,  and  the  branched 
positive,  and  the  other  the  negative  image.]  Leucocytes  also  pass  into  these  lymph- 
spaces,  or  juice-canals.  The  importance  of  these  leucocytes  in  inflammation  is 
referred  to  in  §  200. 

S'lie  lamella:  of  the  cornea  in  tlie  Rays  nrc  traversed  by  "  rotund  fibres "  which  }»s»  at 
t  angles  to  the   plane    of  the   lamella?   from  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  to  Deseemet's 
membrane  {Jtanrier).] 

4.  The  transparent,  structureless,  posterior  elastic  membrane  (d),  the  mem- 
brane of  Descemet  or  Demours,  is  in  many  animals  fibrillated,  and  shows  evidence 
of  stratification,  while  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea  there  are  occasionally 
slight  conical  elevations.  This  membrane  is  very  tough  and  very  resistant  (of 
great  importance  in  inflammation).  If  it  l>e  removed,  it  rolls  up  towards  the 
convex  side.  At  its  periphery  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibre-elastic  re- 
ticulated ligamrntum  pectinatum  iridis,  whose  trabecules  are  covered  by  epithe- 
lium. 

5.  The  posterior  single  layer  of  epithelium  consists  of  flat,  delicate,  nucleated 
cells  (e),  which  are  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  on  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris  (v).  Fine  juice-canals  exist  in  the  spaces  between  the  individual 
cells  (v.  Recklinghausen).  These  spaces  communicate  with  a  system  of  fine  tubes 
under  the  epithelium,  perforate  Deseemet's  membrane,  and  thus  communicate  with 
the  corneal  spaces. 

[Bowman's  tubes  arc  artificial  productions,  formed  by  forcing  air  or  a  coloured  fluid  between 
the  lamellte,  when  it  jibhsus  between  the  bundles  of  fiVils,  forming  a  series  of  tubes  with  dilata- 
tions on  them  and  running  at  right  angles  to  one  another  between  the  lamella1.] 
The  nerves  of  the  cornea,  which  are  derived  from  the  long  and  short  ciliary 
,  nerves  (g  347),  are  partly 

sensory  in  function. 
They  enter  the  cornea  at 
its  margin  a3  mcdulluted 
fibres,  but  the  myelin  soon 
disappears,  while  the  axial 
cylinders  split  up  into 
fibrils.  [The  axial  cylin- 
ders branch  and  form 
a  plexus  between  the 
lamellse,  especially  near 
the  anterior  surface,  the 
fundamental  or  ground 
plexus  (fig.  642,  n). 
There  are  triangular  nu- 
clei at  the  nodal  points, 
■  but  they  probably  belong 
to  the  sheath  of  flattened 
cells  which  coverthe  larger 
branches.  There  is  a  finer  and  denser  plexus  of  fibrils  immediately  under  the 
anterior  epithelium,  sub-epithelial  plexus,  which  is  derived  from  the  former,  the 
fibrils  arising  in  pencils  or  groups  (fig.  643).  Some  fibrils  perforate  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina,  rami  perforantes,  and  pass  between  the  anterior  epitheliid  cells  to 
form  the  intra-epithelial  network  (h'g.  642,  b,  p).  Some  observers  suppose  that 
they  terminate  in  free,  pointed,  or  bullxms  ends.     There  is  also  a  fine  plexus  of 


Fig.  612. 
Vertical  section  of  the  cornea  stained  witli  gold  chloride, 
nervefibriln  ;  a,  perforating  branch  ;  t,  nucleus  ;  ji,  b,   inte 
epithelial  termination  of  fibrils  ;  s,  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
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fibrils  in  the  ]>osterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  near  Pcscemet's  membrane.  It  gives 
off  numerous  tine  fibrils,  which  come  into  intimate,  if  not  direct,  anatomical  rela- 
tion with  the  corneal  corpuscles.  The  trophic  fibres  of  the  comea  ($  347)  are, 
j>erhaps,  those  deeper  branches  which  are  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles. 

[Method. — These  fibrils  are  best  revealed  by  staining  a  comea  with  chloride  of  gold,  which 
tinges  them  of  a  purplish  hue  after  exposure  to  light  {Cohnhcim).  They  are  also  readily  stained 
by  methylene  blue.] 

Blood-vessels  occur  only  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  (fig.  645,  r),  and 
extend  2  mm.  over  the  cornea  above,  1*5  mm.  l>clow,  and  1  mm.  laterally — the 
most  external  capillaries  form  arched  loops,  and  thus  turn  on  themselves.  The 
cornea  is  nourished  from  the  blood-vessels  in  its  margin.  Opacities  of  the  cornea 
give  rise;  to  many  forms  of  visual  defects. 

The  sclerotic  is  a  thick  fibrous  membrane,  composed  of,  p,  circular  (equatorial) 
and,  o,  longitudinal  (meridional)  bundles  of  connective-tissue  woven  together  (fig. 
641).  The  spaces  l>etween  the  bundles  contain  colourless  and  pigmented  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  and  also  leucocytes.  It  is  thickest  posteriorly,  thinner 
at  the  equator,  while  in  front  of  this  it  again  becomes  thicker,  owing  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tendons  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  contains  few 
blood-vessels,  which  fonn  a  wide-meshed  capillary  plexus,  immediately  under  its 
deep  surface.  Other  vessels  form  an  arterial  ring  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  rarely  is  quite  spherical ;  it  rather  resembles  an  ellipsoid,  which  we 
might  imagine  to  l>c  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  around  its  short  axis 
(short  eyes)  or  around  its  long  axis  (long  eyes).  Al>ove  and  below,  the  sclerotic 
overlaps  like  a  fold  the  clear  margin  of  the  cornea;  hence,  when  the  cornea  is 
viewed  from  l>efore,  it  appears  transversely  elliptical ;  when  seen  from  behind,  it 
appears  circular.  Following  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  lying  still  within  the 
sukstanee  of  the  sclerotic,  is  the  circular  canal  of  Schlemm  (i),  which  communicates 
with  other  anastomosing  veins,  the  venous  plexus  of  Leber  (k).  Schwalbc  and 
Waldeyer  regard  Sehlcmm's  canal  as  a  lymphatic.  Posteriorly,  the  sclerotic 
becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  optic  nerve  derived  from  the 
dura  mater.  The  sclerotic  is  provided  with  nerves,  which  are  said  to  terminate  in 
the  cells  of  the  scleral  substance  (I/el/reirh). 

The  tunica  uvea,  or  the  uveal  tract,  is  composed  of  tin*  choroid,  the  ciliary  part 
of  the  choroid,  and  the  iris. 

The  choroid  is  comiwsed  of  the  following  layers  (fig.  644) : — (1)  Most  internally 
is  the  transparent  limiting  membrane,  0*7  ft  in  thickness,  but  it  is  slightly  thicker 
anteriorly.  (2)  The  very  vascular  capillary  network  of  the  chorio-capillaris,  or 
membrane  of  Ruyseh,  emWddcd  in  a  homogeneous  layer.  Then  follows — (3)  a 
layer  of  a  thick  elastic  network,  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  endothelium  (Sattler). 
(4)  The  choroid  proper  consists  of  a  layer  with  pigmented  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, together  with  a  thick  elastic  network,  containing  the  numerous  venous 
vessels  as  well  as  the  arteries.  The  pigmented  layers  are  known  as  the  supra- 
choroidea,  or  lamina  fusca,  which  surrounds  the  large  lymphatic  space  lined  with 
endothelium  and  called  the  perichoroidal  space,  y.  In  new-born  infants,  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  have  the  iris  dark  blue,  the  uveal  tissue  is  devoid  of  pigment ; 
in  brunettes  it  is  develojjed  later,  and  in  blondes  not  at  all. 

In  the  ciliary  part  of  the  choroid,  the  pigmented  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
are  not  so  numerous.  The  ciliary  muscle  (tensor  choroidea?,  or  muscle  of  accom- 
modation) is  placed  in  this  region.  It  arises  (s)  by  means  of  a  branched,  reticu- 
lated, connective-tissue  origin,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic,  near  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  and  passes  liackwards  to  bo  inserted  into 
the  choroid.  This  constitutes  the  radiating  fibres.  Other  fibres  lying  internal  to 
these  are  arranged  circularly,  /,  in  bundles  in  the  ciliary  margin.     These  circular 
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fibrca  are  sometimes  culled  Heinrich  Midlers  muscle.     The  muscle  consists  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  ami  is  supplied  by  the  octdomutoritis  (g  345,  3). 

The  Mb  consists  of  the  following  parts  from   before  backwards :— a  layer  of 
epithelial  cells  (e)  ci adinuou*  with  thnse  covering  the   jiosterior  surface  of  the 

cornea,  a  layer  of  reticulated  connective-tissue,  the  layer  of  hi I  >essel,,  ami  lastly 

a  posterior  limiting  membrane,  which  contains  the  pigmentary  epithelium  (*) 
(Michel).  In  brunettes,  the  texture  oE  the  iris  contains  pigmental  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles.  The  iris  in  some  animals  is  described  as  containing  two  muscles 
COmpoaodof  smooth  muscular  libres — one  set  constituting  tin  sphincter  pupillffi 
(circular— fig.  660),  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  and  lies  nearer  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (§  392).  lta  nerve  of  supply  is  derived  from  I 
octtlomotorius  (J;  345,  2).  The  other  fibres  constitute  tiie  dilator  pup  ill  Be 
(radiating),    which   consists   of    a   thinner   layer   of   fibres   arranged    in   a   radiate 


Fig.  843.  Fifc'.  644. 

Fig.  643.— Nerve- j. 1 1  \ as  in  tin'  ojiihu  after ynl.I  chloride.  )i,  nerve  ;  «,  fibrils.  Fig.  644. —Ver- 
tical section  'if  the  choroid  anil  n  [uirt  of  the  sclerotic.  (1)  sclerotic  ;  {'2]  lamina  tuipru- 
dioroidea  ;  (3)  layer  of  lurgtf  vessels  ;  (4)  limiting  layer  ;  (a;  cliorio-cnpillaris  ;  (6)  hyaline- 
luembrans;  (7)  pigment  epithelium  ;  (</)  large  Mee.il -vcs.,uL  ;  Ij-.i  pigment-cells  ;  (c)  Sections 
of  capillaries. 

manner.  Some  of  the  fibres  reach  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil  while  often  l*nd 
into  the  sphincter.  [The  existence  of  a  dilator  pupillaj  in  man  is  denied  (§  392).] 
At  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris,  the  radial  bundles  are  arranged  in  anastomosing 
arches,  ami  form  a  circular  muscular  layer  (Merkrl).  The  chief  nerve  of  supply 
for  the  dilator  fibres  is  the  sympathetic  (g  347,  3).  (innglia  occur  in  the  ciliary 
nerves  in  the  choroid,  [and  they  are  found  also  in  the  iris].  Gerlach  has  recently 
applied  the  term  U<jn nunt urn  anmtfarr  ballii  to  that  complex  fibrous  arrangement 
winch  surrounds  the  iris,  ami  at  the  same  time  forms  the  point  of  union  of  the 
ciliary  body,  iris,  ciliary  muscle,  sinus  venosiis  iridis,  and  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  cornea  and  sclerotic. 

The  choroidal  vessels  are  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  nutrition 
of  the,  eye.  According  to  Leber,  they  are  arranged  as  follows: — The  arteries  are 
— 1.  The  short  posterior  ciliary,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  perforata 
the  sclerotic  near  the  optic  nerve  (fig.  645  a,  a).  They  terminate  in  the  vascular 
network  of  the  chorio-capillaris  (m),  which   reaches  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata.      2. 
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The  long  posterior  ciliary ;  one  of  these  lies  on  the  nasal  and  the  other  on  the 

temporal  siile,  iinil  they  run  (I/)  to  the  ciliary  part  of  the  choroid,  where  they 

divide  dichotoniously,  ami  penetrate  into  the  iris,  where  they  help  to  form  tho 

rirculus  arteriosus  iridis  major  (/•). 

8.  The  anterior  ciliary  (<),  which 

arise,  from   the  muscular   branches, 

perforate  the  sclerotic  anteriorly,  and 

give  brunches  to  the  ciliary  jnirt  of 

the  choroid  and  to  the  iris.     About 

twelve  branches  run  backwards  (o) 

from  them  to  tin-  chorio-capillaris. 

Veins  of  the  Choroid.— 1.  The 
anterior  ciliary  veins  (r)  receive 
the  blood  from  the  anterior  jiart  of 
the  uvea  ami  carry  it  outwards. 
These  branches  are  connected  with 
Hchlcinm's  canal  and  I^elx-r's  venous 
plexus.  They  do  not  receive  any 
blood  from  the  iris.  2.  The  venoua 
plexus  of  the  ciliary  processes  (r) 
receives  the  blood  from  tho  iris 
(7),  and  posses  lmckwards  to  the 
choroidal  veins.  3.  The  large  vaB* 
Torticosa  (!i)  jierforate  the  sclerotic 
behind  the  equator  of  the  bulb. 

Tho  inner  margin  of  the  iris  rests 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  ;  the  posterior  chamber  is  small 
in  ml ults,  and  in  the  new-hum  child 
it  may  be  said  scarcely  to  exist— it 
is  so  small.  When  Berlin  blue  is 
injected  into  the  anterior  chambe 
of  the  eye,  it  generally  passes  int< 
the  anterior  ciliary  veins  {Sc/iiratU). 
Even  in  living  animals,  carmine  also 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner  (lleix- 
rath) ;  hence  these  observers  con- 
clude that  then'  is  a  tfiirrf  com- 
munication lictween  the  veins  and 
tho  aqueous  chamber,  as  these 
substances  do  not  diffuse  through 
membranes. 

internal  to  the  choroid  lies  the 
ningl<>  layer  of  hexagonal  cells 
(0-0135  to  0-02  mm.  in  breadth) 
tilled  with  crystalline  pigment.  This 
layer  really  belongs  to  the  retina. 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  as 
far  as  the  ora  serrata — it  is  continued  on  to  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  where  it  forms  several  layers  (Hg.  641,  x).  In  albinos  it  is 
devoid  of  pigment;  on  the  other  band,  the  uppermost  cells,  which  lie  on  tho 
ridges  of  the  ciliary  processes,  are  always  devoid  of  pigment.  [The  processes  of 
these  cells  vary  in  length  with  the  kind  of  light  acting  on  the  retina  (g  398).] 

The  retina  externally  is  in  contact  with  tho  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells. 


Diagram  of  the  blood- vessels  of  the  eye  (horizontal 
view  ;  veins  blar-k,  arteries  light,  with  a  double 
contour),  a,  a,  abort  posterior  ciliary;  b,  lone 
posterior  ciliary;  r,  r',  anterior  ciliary  artciy  and 
vein ;  d,  it,  artery  and  vein  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
r,  t\  central  artery  and  vein  of  retina  ;  /,  blood- 
vessels of  the  inner,  and  tj,  of  the  outer  optic 
sheath;  A,  vortict.*.'  vein;  i,  posterior  abort  ciliary 
vein  confined  to  the  sclerotic  ;  b,  branch  of  the 

Iiosterior  short  ciliary  artery  to  the  optic  nerve  ; 
,  anastomosis  of  the  choroidal  vessels  with  those 
of  the  optic  ;  m,  ehorio-eapillaris  ;  n,  episcleral 
branches  ;  o,  recurrent  choroidal  artery  ;  p,  great 
circular  artery  of  iris  (transverse  section);  f, 
bl ood -vessels  or  the  iris  ;  r,  ciliary  process  ;  s, 
branch  of  a  vorticose  vein  from  the  cilkry  muscle; 
/,  branch  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vein  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  ;  u,  circular  vciu  ;  r,  marginal  loops  of 
vessels  on  the  cornea;  ic,  anterior  artery  and  vein 
of  the  conjunctiva. 
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(Pi),  which  in  its  development  and  functions  really  lxslongs  to  the  retina.  The 
cells  are  not  flat,  but  they  send  pigmented  processes  into  the  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  rods.  [Du  Bois  states  that  the  processes  are  continuous  with  the 
cones.]  In  some  animals  (rabbit)  the  cells  contain  fatty  granules  and  other 
substances  (p.  914).     The  cells  are  larger  and  darker  at  the  ora  serrata  (Kiihne). 

The  retina   is  composed  of  the   following  layers,    proceeding  from  without 
inwards : — 


[1.  Layer  of  pigment-cells. 

2.  Rods  and  cones. 

3.  External  limiting  membrane. 

4.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 

5.  Outer  molecular  (granular  retic- 

ular or  internuclear  layer). 

6.  Inner  nuclear  layer. 


7.  Inner    molecular    (granular   or 

reticular)  layer. 

8.  Layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglionic) 

layer. 

9.  Layer  of  nerve-fibres. 

10.  Internal  limiting  membrane. 


1.  The  hexagonal  pigment-cells  already  described.  2.  The  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  (St)  or  neuro-epithelium  of  Schwalbe  [bacillary  layer,  or  the  visual  cells,  or 
visual  epithelium  of  KiihneJ  (fig.  647).  These  lie  externally  next  the  choroid,  but 
they  are  absent  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Then  follows  the  external 
limiting  membrane  (Le),  which  is  perforated  by  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones. 
3.  The  external  nuclear  layer  (ciu.K) ;  this  and  all  the  succeeding  layers  are  called 
"  brain  layers  "  by  Schwalbe.  4.  The  external  granular  (au.gr),  or  inter-nuclear 
layer,  which  is  perforated  by  the  fibres  which  proceed  inwards  from  the  nuclei  of 
3  to  reach  5,  the  nuclei  of  the  internal  nuclear  layer  (inK).  The  nuclei  of  this 
layer,  which  are  connected  by  fibres  with  the  rods  and  cones,  are  marked  by 
transverse  lines  in  the  macula  hi  tea  (Krause,  Denissenko).  [The  so-called  nuclei 
of  the  internal  nuclear  layer  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  The  innermost  layer 
consists  of  branched  multipolar  nerve-cells,  so-called  "  spongio-blasts,"  and  from 
many,  but  not  all  of  them,  an  axis-cylinder  process  proceeds  to  the  optic  nerve-fibre 
layer.  The  other  nuclei  chiefly  belong  to  bipolar  nerve-cells,  which  send  off  a 
central  process  which  breaks  up  into  fine  branches  in  the  internal  reticular  layer, 
while  a  peripheral  process  breaks  up  in  the  external  reticular  layer.  These  are 
also  the  nuclei  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  Muller.]  6.  The  finely  granular 
internal  granular  layer  (in.gr),  [called  also  neuro-spongium]  through  which  the 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  inner  nuclear  layer  cannot  be  traced.  It  would  seem  as 
if  these  fibres  break  up  into  the  finest  fibrils,  into  which  also  the  branched  processes 
of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  7,  the  ganglionic  layer,  extend.  [The  cells  are  nervous 
ganglionic  cells,  arranged  in  a  single  layer,  and  they  contain  no  pigment.  Each 
cell  gives  off  centrally  an  unbranched  axis-cylinder  process  which  becomes  continu- 
ous with  a  fibre  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  several  branched  protoplasmic  processes 
which  run  peripherally  and  form  numerous  branches  in  the  inner  reticular  layer. 
According  to  v.  Vintschgau,  the  processes  of  the  ganglionic  cells  are  coimected 
with  the  fibres.  8.  The  next,  or  fibrous  layer,  consists  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  (o),  and  most  internally  is  the  internal  limiting  membrane  (Li).  The  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  are  devoid  of  myelin  and  arranged  in  bundles  which  radiate 
from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  toward  the  ora  serrata].  According  to  W. 
Krause,  there  are  400,000  broad,  and  as  many  narrow,  optic  fibres,  so  that  for 
every  fibre  there  are  7  cones,  about  100  rods,  and  7  pigment-cells.  The  optic 
fibres  are  absent  from  the  macula  lutea,  where,  however,  there  are  numerous 
ganglionic  cells.  Between  the  two  homogeneous  limiting  membranes  (Le  and  Li) 
lies  the  connective-tissue  substance  of  the  retina.  It  contains  the  perforating 
fibres,  or  Midler's  fibres,  which  run  in  a  radiate  manner  between  the  two  mem- 
branes, and  hold  the  various  layers  of  the  retina  together.  They  begin  by  a  wing- 
shaped  expansion  at  the  internal  limiting  membrane  (Rh),  and  in  their  course  out- 
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wards  contain  nuclei  (/■).  They  are  absent  at  the  yellow  spot.  The  supporting 
time  foniM  a  network  in  nil  tin;  layers,  holes  lii'iiij^  left  for  the  ni'rvnun  pi>i-linii» 
(S;j).  The  inner  segments  of  the  roils  ami  cones  are  also  surrounded  hv  ;i  -u-i«-li- 
taeular  substance.  As  the  ratini  paaBM  forward 
to  the  ora  serr-ita,  it  becomes  thinner  and  thinner, 
gradually  becoming  richer  in  connective-tissue  ■■li- 


Fig.  816. 
Fig.  648.— Veil ii'al  section  of  humsn  retina 
xt.,  and  /,  int.  mid.  layers 


and  nerve. cells  ;  i, 
cells  ;  SI,  rods  and  cr 
est.  granular  layer  ; 
11,  librcs  of  oplic  tier 
spiicca  fur  tin-  n.-rvi.u 


Fig.  6)7. 
a,  rods  and  cones  ;    h,   est.,  and  /,   int.    liluil. 
,  ext.,  and  g,  int.  gran,  layers  ;  It,  blood-vessel 
m.  — Layers  of  the  Miiiii.      J'i,  hexagonal  pigULOUt- 
iting  membrane  ;  iitt.K.,  ext.  mnlenr  layer  ;  mt.tir. 
;  iu.ijr,  int.  granular  ;  Gijl,  ganglionic  nerve-cells  ; 
:.  limit,  membrane  ;  HI:,  fibres  ■_> <"  Miiller  ;   K,  undid  ;'<¥</, 


i'  elements,  until,  in  the  ciliary  part,  only  the  cylindrical 


Wn",w, 


nicnts  and  poorer  in  11 
cells  remain  (fig.  646). 

[Ranvier  divides  tin'  layers  of  tlie  retina  in 
Vessels  are  distributed,  and  an  outer  layer— no 
The  following  classnVation  shows  the  dinerem 

Table  01  the  Layers  0!  the  Retina. 
After  Smutm:  Classical  CI 

I.  Memo-epithelial  part. 

Pigmentary  layer.  Pigmentary  layer. 

Rods  and  tones.  Jacob's  membrane. 

External  limiting  membrane.  External  Uniting  membrane. 

Bodies    of     the     visual    cells, 

rods  and  cones. 
Basal  plexus.  ) 
Basal  cells.      ( 

58 


External  nuclear  layer. 
l']\ti'['iiLil  ^r/i iihl.u-  t.-iyt-1 
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Climsiail  Cla&sijicii 


Internal  nuclear   layer. 
Internal  granular  Injur. 
Mnltiiiol*r  nerve-cells. 
Fibres  uf  the  optic  nerve. 
I r j l •  liji!  linri:  in,'  membrane.] 

are  no  rods  In  the  fovea,  cones 
the  other  parts  of  Um 


n.  Cerebral  part, 

Layer  uf  unipolar  nerve-cells.  \ 
Layer  of  bipolar  nerve-cells,     f 
Cerebral  plexus. 
Multipolar  nerve- eel  Is. 
Fibres  ol'  the  on  tie  nerve. 
Internal  limiting  membrane. 
[Macula  Lutea  and  Fovea  Centralis.— The 
only  nre  present,  ami  they  are  longer  and  i 

retina  (fig.  fl-18).  The  other  layers  also  an.:  thinner,  i-s| n'i  i'jiIIv  at  tin.'  macula  lutea, 
I hiit  they  become  thicker  towards  the  margins  of  the  fovea,  where  the  ganglionic 
layer  consists  of  several  rows  of  bipolar  cells.  The  yellow  tint  is  due  to  pigment 
lying  between  the  layers  composing  the  yellow  spot.] 

The  blood-vessels  of  tin-  retina  lie  in  the  inner  layers  near  the  inner  granular 
liiyer.  Only  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nam  an  liny  connected  by  line 
branches  with  the  choroidal  vessels  ;  t  hey  are  surrounded  by  perivascular  lymph- 
spaces.  The  greatest  number  of  capillnrics  runs  in  the  lay  el's  external  to  the  inner 
granular  layer  (I/etee).  The  fovea  centralis  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels  (Nelflfsliip, 
Becker).  Except  in  mammals,  the  eel  (Dmin-ienLv),  and  some  tortoises  (//.  Mii/la1), 
the  retina  receives  no  blood -vessels.  Destruction  of  the  retina  is  followed  hy 
blindness. 

[Retinal  Epithelium.— The  single  hiyer  of  pigmentary  cells  containing  granules 
of  u.  kind  of  melanin  sends  processes  d<  >\niwarils,  like  the  hairs  of  a  brush,  lwtween 
and  cones  (S  3!)f*).     Kiihnc  has  shown  that  the.  nature  and  amount  of 


Fig.  618. 

Section  of  tlie  fovea  centralis,     n,  cones ;  b  and  %  int.  and  est.  limit,  uiemb.  ;  c,  ext.,  and 

r,  uuelear  layer  ;  rf,  fibres  ;  /,  nerve-cells. 

light  influence  the  condition  of  these  processes  (tig.  C93).  The  protoplasm  of  these 
cells  in  a  frog  kept  for  Be  vend  hours  in  the  dark  is  retracted,  and  the  pigment- 
granules  lie  chieHy  in  the  liody  of  the  cell  and  in  the  processes  near  the  cell.  In 
a  frorf  kept  in  bright  daylight,  the  priii-essc*  ]<  >;o  1  i-i  1  with  pigment  pellet  rale  down- 
wards between  the  rods  and  cones  as  fur  as  the  external  limiting  membrane.] 

[Tim  black  variety  of  melanin  found  in  the  hexagonal  cells  of  the  retina  is  ealled  fntcin. 
The  outer  ]iurt  of  each  cell  consist*  of  nenio-kiijitin.  bill  the  inner  niirt  is  loaded  with  granules 
of  fuscln,  and  the  cell -protoplasm  exhibit.-,  movi/un-nts  like  lliu.-c  uf  pvjtopliiMii  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  It  is  a  nitrogenous  pigment,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  contains  iron,  and  even  if  it 
in  derived  from  hiemoglobiu]. 

[Tapetnm. — In  the  eye  of  the  eat  at 
seen  in  the  retina.     This  is  the  tapeti 


dug  a  ghiiicing  iridescent  appearance  is 
i  which  is  due  to  many  of  the  retinal 
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epithelial  cells  containing  no  fuscin.  They,  however,  contain  fine  transparent 
crystals.  In  some  fishes  crystals  of  guanin  occur,  while  the  iridescent  appearance 
of  the;  tapetum  in  the  eye  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  due  to  fibrous  tissue.] 

[Each  rod  and  cone  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  segment.  During  life, 
the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  contain  a  reddish  pigment  or  the  visual  purple 
(Boll).  Each  rod  is  60  /x  long  and  2  /x  broad.  The  outer  segment  of  each  rod 
is  doubly  refractive  and  tends  to  split  up  into  transverse  discs.  It  is  narrower 
than  the  inner  segment  and  is  stained  black  by  osmic  acid.  The  inner  finely 
granular  segment  is  stained  by  carmine,  and  often  presents  a  striated  appearance. 
At  its  outer  part  it  contains  an  elliptical  fibrous  apparatus.  The  nucleus  in  the 
body  of  each  rod  lying  in  the  external  nuclear  layer  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
transverse  bands.  The  outer  segment  of  the  cones  is  shorter  and  more  conical 
than  that  of  the  rods,  while  the  inner  segment  is  thick  and  bulging.  The  outer 
segment  of  each  rod  and  cone  consists  externally  of  a  membrane  composed  of 
neurokeratin,  containing  a  substance  described  by  Ktihne  as  myeloidin,  which  is 
the  substance  stained  black  by  osmic  acid,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  lecithin 
and  a  globulin.] 

Visual  purple  [or  rhodopsin]  may  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  eye  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  it  is  soon  bleached  by  daylight,  while  it  is  again  restored  when  the  eye 
is  placed  in  darkness.  It  can  be  extracted  from  the  retina  by  means  of  a  2*5  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  bile  acids,  especially  from  eyes  that  have  been  kept  in  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt  (Ay res)  The  rods  are  0*04  to  0  06  mm.  high  and 
0001 6  to  0001 8  mm.  broad,  and  exhibit  longitudinal  striation,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  fine  grooves  ;  a  fine  fibril  runs  in  their  interior  (Bitter).  The  external 
segment  occasionally  cleaves  transversely  into  a  number  of  fine  transparent  discs. 
[It  is  a  very  resistant  structure,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  neuro-keratin.] 
Krause  found  an  ellipsoidal  l>ody,  the  "rod  ellipsoid,"  at  the  junction  at  the  inner 
and  outer  segments  of  the  rods.  The  cones  are  devoid  of  visual  purple,  but  their 
outer  segment  is  striated  longitudinally,  and  it  also  readily  breaks  across  into  thin 
discs.  Only  cones  are  present  in  the  macula  lutea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
yellow  spot,  each  cone  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  rods.  The  cones  become  less 
numerous  towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  In  nocturnal  animals,  such  as  the 
owl  and  bat,  there  are  either  no  cones  or  imperfect  ones.  The  retinae  of  birds 
contain  many  cones,  that  of  the  tortoise  only  cones.  The  rods  and  cones  rest  on 
the  sieve-like  perforated  external  limiting  membrane  (Le).  Both  send  processes 
through  the  membrane,  the  cones  to  the  larger  and  higher-placed  nuclei,  the  rods 
to  the  nuclei,  with  transverse  markings  in  the  external  nuclear  layer.  [The 
cones  are  particularly  large  in  some  fishes,  e.g.,  the  cod,  while  the  skate  has  no 
cones,  but  only  rods.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  shark  and  sturgeon,  hedgehog, 
bat,  and  mole.] 

[Distribution  and  Begeneration  of  Bhodopein.— Keep  a  rabbit  in  the  dark  for  some  time, 
kill  it,  remove  its  eyeball,  and  examine  its  retina  by  the  aid  of  monochromatic  (sodium)  light. 
The  retina  will  be  purple-red  in  colour,  all  except  the  macula  lutea  and  a  small  part  at  the  ora 
serrata.  The  pigment  is  confined  to  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods.  It  is  absent  in  pigeons, 
hens,  and  one  bat,  although  the  last  has  only  rods.  It  is  found  both  in  nocturnal  aud  diurnal 
animals.  Its  colour  is  quickly  bleached  by  light,  and  it  fades  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  76°  C,  while  trypsin,  alnm,  and  ammonia  do  not  affect  it.  It  is  restored  in  the  retina  by 
the  action  of  the  retinal  epithelium.  If  the  retinal  epithelium  or  choroid  be  lifted  off  from  an 
excised  eye  exposed  to  light,  the  purple  is  destroyed  ;  but  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  darkness  and 
the  retinal  epithelium  replaced,  the  colour  is  restored.] 

Chemistry  of  the  retina. — The  reaction  of  the  retina,  when  quite  fresh,  is  acid, 
and  becomes  alkaline  in  darkness.  The  rods  and  cones  contain  albumin,  neuro- 
keratin, nuclein,  and  in  the  cones  are  the  pigmented  oil-globules,  the  so-called 
"  chromophanes."  The  other  layers  contain  the  constituents  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  brain. 
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[Chromophanee,  the  pigments  of  the  Cones. — There  is  no  colouring  matter  in  the  outer  seg- 
ment of  the  cones,  but  in  fishes,  reptiles,  ami  birds  the  inner  segment  contains  n  globular  or 
coloured  body,  often  red  and  yellow,  the  pigment  being  held  in  solution  by  a  fatty  body.  Kiibuc 
haa  separated  a  green  (chloropba-ne),  a  yellow  (lanthophane),  and  a  red  (rhodophone)  pigment. 
They  all  give  a  blue  with  iodine,  and  are  bleached  by  light  (Sehtcalbc).] 

The  crystalline  lens  is  enclosed  iu  a  transparent  capsule,  thicker  anteriorly 
than  posteriorly,  and  it  is  covered  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  by  a 
layer  of  low  epithelium.  Towards  the  margin  of 
the  lens,  these  cells  elongate  into  nucleated  fibres, 
which  all  bend  round  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  lens  abut  with  their  ends 
against  each  of  the  triradiate  figures.  The  lens 
fibres  contain  globulin  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane. Owing  to  mutual  pressure,  they  are  hexa- 
gonal when  seen  in  transverse  section  (fig.  649,  2), 
while  in  many  animals,  especially  fishes,  their 
margins  are  serrated,  and  the  teeth  dovetail  into  each 
other.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may  regard 
the  lens  as  a  biconvex  body  with  spherical  surfaces, 
the  ]>oaterior  surface  being  more  curved.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  anterior  part  is  part  of  an  ellipsoid 
formed  by  rotation  on  its  short  axis.  The  posterior 
surface  resembles  the  section  of  a  paraboloid,  i.e., 
we  might  regaiil  it  as  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a 
parabola  on  its  axis  (BrOcke).  The  outer  layers  of 
the  lens  have  less  refractive  power  than  the  more 
1,  Fibres  of  the Mens ;  2,  trans-  ;nU,mai  i,ivers.  The  central  part  of  the  lens  or 
vitsu  uL'tliutis  of  the  lens  nbws.  .  ■■.■.!  «.•_       n  i 

nucleus   is,  at   the   same    time,    firmer,   and   more 

convex  than  the  entire  lens.     The  margin  of  the  lens  is  always  separated  from 
the  ciliary  processes  by  an  intermediate  space. 

[Chemistry  of  the  lens. — The  lens  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
water  (63'50  per  cent.),  while  its  chief  solid  is  a  globulin,  called  by  Berzelius 
crystallin  (24'6  per  cent.),  salts,  cholcstcrin,  and  fate.  Albumin  is  said  to  be  ab- 
sent, but  it  is  present  in  the  ox  lens.l 

[Cataract. — Sometimes  the  lens  becomes  more  or  less  opaque,  the  opacity  be- 
ginning either  in  the  middle  or  outer  parts  of  the  lens.  This  is  generally  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres,  cholcstcrin  being  deposited.  An  opaque,  cataract- 
ons  condition  of  the  lens  may  be  produced  in  frogs  by  injecting  a  solution  of 
some  salts  or  sugar  into  the  lymph-sacs ;  the  result  is  that  these  salts  absorb  the 
water  from  the  lens,  and  thus  make  it  opaque.  The  cataract  of  diabetes  is  probably 
produced  from  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood,  j 

The  zonule  of  Zinn,  at  the  oiu  eerrata,  is  applied  as  a  folded  membrane  to 
the  ciliary  part  of  the  uvea,  so  that  the  ciliary  processes  are  pressed  into  its  folds, 
and  are  united  to  it.  It  passes  to  the  margins  of  the  lens,  where  it  is  inserted 
by  a  series  of  folds  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Behind  the 
zonule  of  Zinn,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  vitreous  humour,  is  the  canal  of  Petit. 
The  zonule  is  a  fibrous  perforated  membrane.  According  to  Merkel,  the  canal  of 
Petit  is  enclosed  by  very  fine  fibres,  so  that  it  is  really  not  a  canal  hut  a  complex  com- 
municating system  of  spaces  (Gerlach).  Nevertheless,  the  zonule  represents  a 
stretched  membrane,  holding  the  lens  in  position,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Opacity  or  cloudiness  of  the  lens  (grey  cataract)  hinders  the  pnasngo  of  light  into  the  eye. 
Aphakiai  or  the  absence  or  the  leas  (as  after  operations  for  cataract),  may  be  remedied  by  a 
pair  of  strong  con?ex  spectacles.     Of  course,  such  an  eye  does  nr"  ~"     -  *'■     ~ 
modation. 
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The  vitreous  humour,  so  far  u  the  on  seJUtft,  il  1 ndcd  by  the  internal 

limiting  membrane  'if  the  retina  (Hr'ifa,  lamnuff).  From  here  forwards,  lying 
between  kith,  are  the  1110rulinn.1L  fibres  of  the  zonule,  which  are  united  with 
ili"  surfiii'i'  uf  the  vitreous  ami  the  ciliary  processes.  A  part  of  the  fibrous  layer 
heads  into  the  saucer-shaped  depression  ami  hounds  it.  A  canal,  2  mm.  in  dia- 
meter, runs  from  the  optic  papilla  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens;  it  is  called  the  hyaloid  canal,  and  was  formerly  traversed  by  blood-vessels. 
Ihe  peripheral  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  laminated  like  mi  union,  the  middle 
ti  homogeneous;  in  the  former,  especially  in  the  fectus,  are  round  fusiform  or 
branched  cells  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  tli«  vitreous  while  in  the  centre  there  are 
disintegrated  remains  of  these  ceUt^JwHKrf).  The  vitreous  humour  contains  a  very 
-mall  percentage  of  solids,  I'fi  pen  cent,  of  mucin,  [and  according  to  Pickard,  there 
is  0-3  per  rent,  of  urea,  and  about  "75  of  iodic  ehloride]. 


tig,  -050. 


ivizonUl  section  of  tin;  rulramv  of  the  uptic  ncrvi'  ami  the  coals  uf  tin'  eye.  «,  inner,  ft, 
outer  layers  of  the  retina  ;  c,  choroid  ;  il,  sclerotic  ;  r ,  physiological  cap ;  /,  central  artery 
of  retina  in  axial  canal  ;  y,  its  point  of  bifurcation  ;  h,  lamina  crilirosa  ;  I,  outer  (Jural) 
sheath  ;  in,  out'i  .>u  l>  liir.il  j  s|ihl.-u  ;  it,  inm-v  <>iibaim'liiioiil  I  spuce  ;  i\  middle  (arachnoid) 
■heath  ;  p,  inner  (]>ial>  sheath  ;  1",  bundles  of  net  vc-fibres  ;  !;,  longitudinal  septa  of  con- 


t  consists  easi-niiiiUy  of  mucous  tissue,  in  whose  meshes 

Fanic  inn!  inoijiiiiii:  bodies  in  solution.     It  contains 
albumin,  a  mucoid  lio.lv,  a  trace  of  urea,  and  salts. 


1  Structure  of  the  vitreous  humour  — 
lien  a  very  watery  lluid,  containing  the  1 
t  '1  per  rent,  of  guilds,  including  a  traeu 
Ac«ordlDg  to  Younan,  tho  vitr 

shapes  anil  size*.      They  lin  on  the  ii r  surface  uf  the  lining  liyal"M  in.-iubuiiie  and  the  other 

membranes  in  the  >:"rtr\  of  the  viheoiis  ;  (21  large  branching  cells.  The  vitreous  is  permeated 
hy  a  large  number  of  transparent,  elmir,  homogeneous  hyaloid  membranes,  which  ore  so  disposed 
an  to  give  ri«c  to  a  concentric  laniination.  The  canal  of  Stilling  re  presents  in  the  adult  the 
situation  of  the  hyaloid  artery  of  the  fiEtus.      It  can  readily  lie  injected  by  a  coloured  fluid.] 

■  Tlie  lymphatics  of  the  eye  consist  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  set.  The 
anterior  system  ci  insists  uf  tin-  iinfevinr  ami  posterior  chambers  uf  the  eve  (atpieous), 
which  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  iris,  ciliary  processes,  cornea,  and 
conjunctiva.     The  posterior  consist  of  the  perichoroidal  space  between  the  sclerotic 
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and  the  choroid  (Schwalhe).  This  space  is  connected  by  means  of  the  perivascular 
lymphatics  around  the  trunks  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  with  the  large  lymph-space 
of  Tenon,  which  lies  between  the  sclerotic  and  Tenon's  capsule.  Posteriorly, 
this  is  continued  into  a  lymph-channel,  which  invests  the  surface  of  the  optic- 
nerve  ;  while  anteriorly  it  communicates  directly  with  the  subconjunctival  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  eyeball.  The  optic  nerve  has  three  sheaths — (1)  the  dural;  (2) 
the  arachnoid ;  and  (3)  the  pial  sheath,  derived  from  the  corresponding  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  Two  lymph-spaces  lie  between  these  three  sheaths — the 
subdural  space  between  1  and  2,  and  the  subarachnoid  space  between  2  and 
3  (fig.  636).  Both  spaces  are  lined  by  endothelium  ;  and  the  fine  trabeoula? 
passing  from  one  wall  to  the  other  are  similarly  covered.  According  to  Axel 
Key  and  Retzius,  these  lymph-spaces  communicate  anteriorly  with  the  peri- 
choroidal space. 

The  aqueous  humour  closely  resembles  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  ami  contains  albumin  [and  a 
reducing  body,  which  is  not  sugar] ;  the  former  is  increased,  and  the  latter  disappears  after 
death.  The  same  occurs  in  the  vitreous.  The  albumin  increases  when  the  difference  between 
the  blood-pressure  and  the  intra-ocular  pressure  rises.  Such  variations  of  pressure,  and  also 
intense  stimuli  applied  to  the  eye,  cause  the  production  of  fibrin  in  the  anterior  chamber  (Jcsner 
and  Qrunhagen).  [It  is  a  clear  alkaline  fluid,  specific  gravity  1003-1009,  and  containing  1*3 
per  cent,  of  solids,  the  proportion  of  proteids  being  only  *12  per  cent.  It  is  lymph,  containing 
a  very  small  quantity  of  solids,  the  chief  inorganic  solid  being  sodic  chloride.  The  proteids  are 
fibrinogen,  serum-albumin,  and  serum-globulin.  Traces  of  urea  and  sarco-lactic  acid  are  present. 
The  reducing  substance  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  is  therefore  not  sugar.] 

Intraocular  Pressure. — The  cavity  of  the  hull)  is  practically  filled  with  watery 
fluids,  which,  during  life,  are  constantly  subjected  to  a  certain  pressure,  the 
"intraocular  pressure."  Ultimately,  this  depends  upon  the  blood-pressure  within 
the  arteries  of  the  retina  and  uvea,  and  must  rise  and  fall  with  it.  The  pressure 
is  determined  by  pressing  upon  the  eyeball,  and  ascertaining  whether  it  is  tense, 
or  soft  and  compressible. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  intraocular  pressure  is  influenced  by  many 
circumstances  ;  it  is  increased  at  every  pulse-beat  and  at  every  expiration,  while  it  is  decreased 
during  inspiration.  The  clastic  tension  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  regulates  the  increase  of  the 
arterial  pressure  by  acting  like  the  air-chamber  in  a  fire-engine  ;  thus,  when  more  arterial  blood 
is  pumped  into  the  eyeball,  more  venous  blood  is  also  expelled.  The  constancy  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that,  just  as  tne  aqueous  humour  is  removed,  it  is 
secreted,  or  rather  formed,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  absorbed  (§  392).  [Fick  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  the  direct  measurement  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  a  small  plate  of  known  size  is 
pressed  against  the  eyeball,  and  the  pressure  exerted  is  registered  by  means  of  a  spring  and 
index.] 

The  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  occurs  pretty  rapidly,  as  may  he 
surmised  from  the  fact  that  haemoglobin  is  found  in  the  aqueous  humour  half  an 
hour  after  dissolved  blood  (lamb's)  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  dog.  It 
is  rapidly  reformed,  after  evacuation  through  a  wound  in  the  cornea. 

According  to  Knies,  rhe  watery  fluid  within  the  eyeball  is  secreted,  especially  from  the 
chorio-capillaris,  and  reaches  the  suprachoroid  a  1  space,  in  the  lymph-sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  partly  through  the  network  of  the  sclerotic.  It  saturates  the  retina,  vitreous  humour,  lens, 
and  for  the  most  part  passes  through  the  zonula  ciliaris  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  movements  of  the  fluid  within  the  eyeball  have  been 
recently  studied  by  Ehrlich,  who  used  fluorescin,  an  indifferent  substance,  which,  on  beiutc 
introduced  into  the  body,  passes  into  the  fluids  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  a  very  dilute  solution 
may  be  recognised  by  its  green  fluorescence  in  reflected  light.  From  observations  on  th<; 
entrance  of  this  substance  into  the  eye,  Scholer  and  Uhthoff  regard  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body  as  the  secretory  organs  for  the  aqueous  humour.  It  passes  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  ;  some  passes  into  the  lens,  and  along  the  canal  of  Petit 
into  the  vitreous  humour  (Pfliigcr).  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  still  more  of  the* 
trigeminus,  accelerates  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous,  but  its  amount  is  diminished.  If  the 
substance  is  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  it  percolates  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
and  through  the  latter  into  the  anterior  chamber  {Pfliigcr). 

A  current  passes  forwards  from  the  vitreous  humour  around  the  lens,  and  there  is  an  outflow 
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along  tho  central  artery  of  the  retina  backwards  through  tho  optic  nerve  to  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  (Qifforil).  The  current  in  the  spaces  between  the  sheaths  flows  from  the  brain  to  the  eye 
(Quincke). 

The  outflow  of  the  aqueous  humour,  according  to  Leber  and  Heisrath,  takes  place  chiefly 
between  the  meshes  of  the  li#amentum  pectinatum  iridis  (fig.  645,  in,  m),  and  the  canal  of 
Schlemm  (i,  k)t  into  the  anterior  circular  veins  (p.  909).  A  small  part  of  the  aqueous  humour 
diffuses  into  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  to  nourish  it  (Lrber).  None  of  the  water  is 
conducted  from  the  eyeball  by  any  special  efferent  lymphatics  (Leber).  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  pressure  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  chambers,  but  atropin 
seems  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  former  and  to  increase  it  in  tho  latter,  whilst  Calabar 
bean  has  an  op{>osite  action  (Ad.  IVcbcr).  Arrest  of  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  often 
increases  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous,  and  diminishes  that  in  the  aqueous  chamber.  Compres- 
sion of  the  bulb  from  without  causes  more  fluid  to  pass  out  of  the  eye  temporarily  than  enters 
it.  The  diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure  is  well  marked  after  section  of  the  trigeminus, 
while  it  rises  when  this  nerve  is  stimulated.  The  statements  of  observers  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  pressure  vary.  Interruption  to  tho  venous  outflow  increases 
the  pressure,  while  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood,  the  outflow  being  normal,  diminishes  the  pres- 
sure.    The  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  is  referred  to  at  §  347. 

385.  DIOPTRIC  OBSERVATIONS— The  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  is 
comparable  to  a  camera  obscura ;  in  both,  an  inverted  diminished  image  of  the 
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Fig.  651. 
Figures  illustrating  the  action  of  lenses  upon  rays  of  light  passing  through  them. 

objects  of  the  external  world  is  formed  upon  a  background,  the  field  of  projection. 
Instead  of  tho  single  lens  of  the  camera,  however,  the  eye  has  several  refractive 
media  placed  behind  each  other — cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens  (whose  individual 
parts — capsule,  cortical  layers,  and  nucleus,  all  possess  different  refractive  indices), 
and  vitreous  humour.  Every  two  of  these  adjacent  media  are  bounded  by  a 
44  refractive  surface,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  spherical.  The  field  of  projection 
of  the  eye  is  the  retina,  which  is  coloured  with  the  visual  purple  (Boll,  Kiihne). 
As  this  substance  is  bleached  chemically  by  the  direct  action  of  light,  so  that  the 
pictures  may  be  temporarily  fixed  upon  the  retina,  tho  comparison  of  the  eye  with 
the  camera  of  the  photographer  becomes  more  striking.  In  order  that  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light  through  the  media  of  the  eye  may  bo  rightly  understood,  we 
must  know  the  following  factors: — (1)  the  refractive  indices  of  all  the  media; 
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(2)  the  form  of  the  refractive  surfaces  ;   (3)  the  distance  of  the  various  medin  from 
each  other  ami  from  tin1  fichl  of  projection  or  retina. 

Action  of  a  converging  lens.— We  must  know  how  n  convex  lens  acts  upon  light.  In  a 
convex  lens  we  distinguish  the  centre  of  curvature,  i.r.,  [lie  centre  of  both  spherical  surfaces 
(fig.  651,  I,  ?«, !«,).  Tlie  line  connecting  belli  is  called  the  chief  axis ;  Hie  centre  of  this  line  in 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  (<■•).  All  rays  which  pass  tliruii^li  tin-  i.piieal  ceiitrcof  the  leus 
jiaas  through  unbent,  or  wit lioiil  Wing  relraclcil  ;  ilnv  an-  called  the  chief  or  principal  raya 
(«,  »,).      Tlie  following  are  the  laws  rcgulat  ing  the  acth fa  convex  I  tin  upon  raya  of  light  :— 

1.  Rays  which  fall  upon  the  lens,  parallel  with  the  principal  axis  (11,/,  a),  are  bo  refracted 
that  they  are  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  at  n  point  called  tlie  Iwus  or  principal 
foeni  if).  The  distance  of  this  point  from  the  central  point  (o)  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens  (/,  n).  The  converse  of  this  condition  is  evident,  viz.,  raya  which  diverge 
from  a  focus  imil  reach  the  lens,  i«ss  through  it  to  the  other  side,  parallel  with  the  principal 
axis,  without  again  ■■■lining  together. 

2.  Rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  source  of  light  (IV,  !)  in  the  prolonged  nriiicipal  axis,  hut 
Ixyoitd  the  focnl  point-  (/.),  again  converge  (u  a  [mint  mi  the  other  side  of  the  lens.  The  follow- 
ing cases  may  occur  :— {»)  When  the  distance  of  the  light  from  tlie  lens  is  equal  to  twice  the 
focal  distance,  the  focus  or  point  of  convergence  lies  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  lens,  i.e.,  twice  the  focn!  distance,  (ft)  if  the  luminous  ]->int  he  moved  nearer  to  the 
focus,  then  the  focnl  point  is  moved  further  away,  (r)  If  the  light  is  still  farther  from  the  lens 
than  twice  the  focnl  distance,  then  the  f'.rnl  point  oouich  cotTespiJinliiigly  near  to  the  lens. 

3.  liays  proceeding  from  a  point  of  the  chief  axis  till,  h)  within  the  focal  distance,  pass  out 
at  (he  other  side  less  divergent,  hut  do  not  come  to  a  focus  again.  Conversely,  rays  which  are 
convergent,  ami  pass  through  a  collecting  lens,  Iimvc  their  foc.il  point  within  the  focal  distance. 

4.  If  the  luminous  point  (V,  n)  is  pin 1  in    the  secondary  ray  i",  !•':,  the  same  laws  obtain, 

provided  the  angle  formed  hy  the  secondary  ray  with  the  principal  axis  is  small. 

Formation  of  images  by  convex  lenses.— Alter  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  position 
of  the  point  of  convergence  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous  [mint,  (he  construction  of  the 
image  of  any  object  t.y  a  convex  lens  is  easily  i.ccumplislicd.  This  is  dun,  , imply  by  projecting 
images  of  the  various  parts  of  the  object.  Tims,  evidently  (in  Vi,  h  is  the  focal  ]*iiut  of  the 
object  a,  while  r  is  the  focal  point  o[  tin1  object  '.  The  picture  is  inverted.  Collecting  tenses 
J'.'rm  mi  iurerttd  and  real  image  {i.e.,  upon  a  screen)  only  of  such  olijeels  as  i 
th  focal  point  (if  the  lent. 

With  regard  to  the  atze  and  distance  of  the   image   Tram  the   leus,  there  i 
(«)  If  the  object  be  placed  at  twice  the  focal  distance  from  the  leus,  ■ 


'C  flood  beyond 

e  the  following 


Fig.  (152. 


same  is  just  the  same  size  ami  at  the  same  distance  from 
object  lie  nearer  than  the  fi.rus,  the  image  rcrciles  and  at 
the  object  be  further  removed  from  the  leus  thou  twice 
nearer  to  the  lens  it  ml  at  the  same  lime  becomes  smaller. 

Position  of  the  focal  point— The  distance  of  the  focal  point  from  the  lens  is  readily  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  following  formula  :— Where  /-the  distance  of  the  lui us  jmiut,  ft- the 


the  leus  as  the  object  is.  II)  If  the 
the  same  time  Women  larger,  (c)  If 
he  focal  distance,  then   the  image  is 


distance  of  the  image,  and/— the  focal  distance  of  the  h 
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Example.  —Let  I  «=  24  centimetres,  /-  6  cm.  Then  JL = -1 —  JL „  JL .  so  that  6  •=  8  cm. ,  i.  e. ,  the 

image  is  formed  8  cm.  behind  the  lens.     Further,  let  /— 10  cm.,/=5  cm.  (i.e.,  /«=2/).     Then 

-r  —  — r  =  -r;  so  that  6  —  10,  i.e.,  the  i  in  a  ire  is  placed  at  twice  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

b      5      10     10  e       i 

Lastly,  let  1=  oo .     Then  —— —  ;  so  that  6-=/,  i.e.,  the  image  of  parallel  rays  coming  from 

ft      /     oo 

infinity  lies  in  the  focal  point  of  the  lens. 

Refractive  Indices. — A  ray  of  light,  which  passes  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  one 

medium  into  another  medium  of  different  density,  passes  through  the  latter  without  changing 

its  course  or  being  refracted.     In  fig.  652,  if  G  D  is  X  A  B,  then  so  is  D  D  X  A  B  ;  for  a  plane 

surface  A  B  is  the  horizontal,  and  G  D  the  vertical  line.     If  the  surface  be  spherical,  then  the 

vertical  line  is  the  prolonged  radius  of  this  sphere.     If,  however,  the  ray  of  light  foil  obliquely 

upon  the  surface,  it  is  **  refracted,'*  i.e.,  it  is  bent  out  of  its  original  course.     The  incident  and 

the  refracted  ray  nevertheless  lie  in  one  plane.     When  the  obliaue  incident  ray  passes  from  a 

less  dense  medium  (e.g.,  air)  into  one  more  dense  (e.g.,  water),  tlie  refracted  or  excident  ray  is 

bent  towards  the  perpendicular.    If,  conversely,  it  pass  from  a  more  dense  to  a  less  dense  medium, 

it  is  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular.     The  angle  (t  G  D  S)  which  the  incident  ray  (S  D)  forms 

with  the  perpendicular  (G  D)  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  formed  by  the  refracted 

ray  (D  S,)  with  the  prolonged  perpendicular  (D  D)  is  called  the  angle  of  refraction,  D  D  8j 

(r).     The  refractive  power  is  expressed  as  the  refractive  index.     The  term  refractive  index 

(»)  means  that  number  which  shows  for  a  certain  substance  how  many  times  the  sine  of  the 

angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  when  a  ray  of  light  passes 

from  the  air  into  that  substance.    Thus,  n  —  sin.  i  :  sin.  r—ah  :  ed.    On  comparing  the  refractive 

indices  of  two  media,  we  always  assume  that  the  ray  passes  from  air  into  the  medium.     On 

passing  from  the  air  into  water,  the  ray  of  light  is  so  refracted  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 

incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  as  4:3;  the  refractive  index  —  (or  more 

o 

exactly -1*336).       With  glass  the  proportion  is  -  3  :  2  - 1  '535— Sitelli us,  1620;   Descartes). 

The  sine  of  the  incident  and  refractive  angles  are  related  as  the  velocity  of  light  with  both 

media. 

The  construction  of  the  refracted  ray,  the  refractive  index  being  given,  is  simple  : — Example 

— Suppose  in  fig.  653,  L*>the  air,  G=»a  dense  medium  (glass)  with  a  spherical  surface,  xy,  and 

with  its  centre  at  m  ;  po  —  the  oblique  incident  ray  ;  inZ  is  the  perpendicular  ;  the< )  t=»the 

angle  of  incidence.     The  refractive  index  given  is  -|- ;  the  object  is  to  find  the  direction  of  the 

refracted  ray.  From  o  as  centre  describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  any  length  ;  from  a  draw  a 
perpendicular,  a  b  to  m  Z ;  then  a  b  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  i.  Divide  the  line  a  b 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  prolong  it  to  the  extent  of  two  of  these  parts,  viz.,  to  p.  Draw  the 
line  p  parallel  to  mZ.  The  line  joining  o  to  n  is  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  On  mak- 
ing a  line,  n  s,  perpendicular  to  mZ,  n  s>=bp.     Further,  a  s  =  sine  <)  —r.     So  that  a  b  :  s  n 

or  :  b  ;>)  =  3  :  2  or  sin.  i  :  sin.  r— — . 

2 

Optical  cardinal  point  of  a  simple  collecting  system. — Two  refractive  media  (fig.  654,  L  and 

G),  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  spherical  surface  (a,  b),  form  a  simple  collecting 

system.     It  is  easy  to  estimate   the  construction  of  an  incident  ray  coming  from   the  first 

medium  (L)  and  falling  obliquely  upon  the  surface  (a,  b)  separating  the  two  media,  as  well  as 

to  ascertain  its  direction  in  the  second  medium,  G,  and  also  from  the  position  of  a  luminous 

point  in  the  first  medium,  to  estimate  the  position  of  the  corresponding  focal  point  in  the 

second  medium.     The  factors  required   to  be  known   are   the  following  : — L  (fig.  654)  is  the 

first,  and  G  the  second  medium,  a,  b  =  the  spherical  surface  whose  centre  is  nu     Of  course,  all 

the  radii  drawn  from  m  to  a  b  (m  y,  m  n)  are  ]>erpendiculars,  so  that  all  rays  falling  in  the 

direction  of  the  radii  must  pass  unrefracted  through  m.     All  rays  of  this  sort  are  called  rays  or 

lines  of  direction  ;  m,  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  these,  is  called  the  nodal  point.     The 

line  which  connects  m  with  the  vertex  of  the  spherical  surface,  .*•,  and  which  is  prolonged  iu 

both  directions,  is  called  the  optic  axis,  O  Q.     A  plaue  (E,  F)  in  rt  perpendicular  to  O  Q,  is 

called  the  principal  plane,  and  in  it  x  is  the  principal  point     The  following  facts  have  been 

ascertained  : — (1)  All  rays  (a  to  a5),  which  in  the  first  medium  are  parallel  with  each  other  and 

with  the  optic  axis  and  fall  upon  a  b,  are  so  refracted  in  the  second  medium  that  they  are  all 

again  united  in  one  point  (/>,)  of  the  second  medium.     This  is  called  the  second  principal  focus. 

A  plane  in  this  point  perpendicular  to  O  Q  is  called  the  second  focal  plane  (C  D).     (2)  All  rays 

(c  to  c2),  which  in  the  first  medium  are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  parallel  to  O  Q,  reunite 

in  a  point  of  the  second  focal  plane  (r),  where  the  non-refracted  directive  ray  (c,,  in  r)  meets 

this.     (In  this  case,  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  c  to  c%  with  C  Q  must  be  very  small.)    The 

propositions  1  and  2  of  course  may  be  reversed  ;  the  divergent  rays  proceeding  from^  towards 

a  b  pass  into  the  first  medium  parallel  to  each  other,  and  also  with  the  axis  C  Q  (a  to  a9);  and 
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tlia  rays  proceeding  from  r  pas;  into  the  lirsl 

to  theaits  0  (J  (lis  c  to  r.),  (3)  All  rays,  which  in  the  second  medium  arc  parallel 
other  {b  lo  6S)  mil  I  with  the  axis!  I  l.>,  reunite  in  a  jioiiit  in  the  first  medium  (/')  tailed  the  first 
focal  /mi 'lit  ,■  of  course  thu  con  vers)'  of  this  is  tin.'.  A  plane  in  this  |»>inl  perpendicular  to  O  Q 
is  called  the  M  focal  phmr  (A,  II).     The  radius  of  the  refractive  surface  (in,  j  )  is  equal  to  the 


difference  of  the  distance  of  liotli  focal  j»ints  [ji  and  /it)  from  the  principal   focus  (x)  ;  th(»M<x- 
p,  x  p  x.      From  these  com]  a  ratively  simple  [.ropoiitions  it   is  e:isy  to  determine  the  following 

1.  The   construction  of  the  refracted  ray.— Let  A  bo  the  first  (fig.  655)  i  B,  the  second 

medium  ;  c  rl,  the  spherical 
surface  separating  the  two  ; 
a  b,  the  optical  axis  ;  I;  the 
nodal  point  ;  p,  the  first  and 
p,  the  second  principal  focus  ; 
(',  11.  the  second  focal  plane. 
Suppose  x  i/  to  represent  tin' 

u  of  the  incident  ray, 

the  refracted  ray  in  the  second 
medium  ;  Prolong  the  iinre- 
fmetedray,  P  fc,  to  Q  parallel 
to  x  y,  then  ;/  Q  in  the 
directum  of  tin-  refracted  ray 
.  .e.  „„...  (according  to  2). 

2.  Construction  of  the  image  for  a  given  object.— In  fig.  B56,  H,  C  <t,  a,  b,  k,  p,  and  p,, 
C,  U  are  as  before.  Suppose  a  luminous  point  («)  in  the  tirst  indium,  wlmt  is  the  position  of 
the  image  in  the  second  medium  '  l'mloii-;  tins  u.iretraotcd  ray  (o,  *,  P),  and  draw  the  ray 
(o,  r)  parallel  to  the  axis  (ft,  b).    The  parallel  rays  {a,  c  and  •>,  x)  reunite  in  p  (according  to  pro- 


"(-=^ rY-^r 

A              -          B 

IV.      .... 

1            ^ 

Fig.  «S6.  ' 

ray  (»,  I'),  then  the  image  of  <>  i.atl' — that  is, 

Construction  of  the  refracted  ray  and  the  image  in  several  refractive  media.  —  If  several 
reliaitiie  media  he  plain  I  behind  c-kIi  iilleT,  tr  must  proceed  from  medium  to  medium  with 
the  same  methods  us  above  descrihed.     This  would  he  very  tedious,  especially  when  dealing 
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with  small  objects.  Gauss  (1840)  calculated  that  in  such  cases  the  method  of  construction  is 
very  simple.  If  the  several  media  are  *'  centred,'*  i.e.,  if  all  have  the  same  optic  axis,  then  the 
refractive  indices  of  such  a  centred  system  may  be  represented  by  two  equal,  strong,  refractive 
surfaces  at  a  certain  distance.  The  rays  falling  upon  the  first  surface  are  not  refracted  by  it, 
but  are  essentially  projected  forwards  parallel  with  themselves  to  the  second  surface.  Refraction 
takes  place  first  at  the  second  surface,  just  as  if  only  one  refractive  surface  was  present;  In 
order  to  make  the  calculation,  wo  must  know  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media,  the  radii  of 
the  refractive  surfaces,  and  the  distance  of  the  refractive  surfaces  from  each  other. 

Construction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  accomplished  as  follows  : — Let  a  b  represent  the  optical 
axis  (fig.  657,  I.)  ;  II,  the  fiist  focal  point  determined  by  calculation  ;  h  A,  the  princiml  plane  ; 
H,  the  second  focal  point ;  hlt  /<,,  the  second  principal  plane ;  £,  the  first,  and  l\  the  second 
nodal  point ;  F,  the  second  focal  point ;  and  F,,  Ft,  the  second  focal  plane.  Make  the  ray  of 
direction  p  i\  parallel  to  mJt  u,.  According  to  proposition  2,  }),  l\  and  mXi  nt  must  meet  in  a 
point  of  the  plane  F,  F,.  As;>  kt  passes  through  unrefracted,  the  ray  from  nx  must  fall  at  r  ; 
/*!  r  is,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray. 


I. 


II. 


h  h, 


Fig.  657. 


Construction  of  the  focal  point.—  Let  0  1)3  a  luminous  point  (fig.  657,  II.),  what  is  the 
|K>sitioti  of  its  image  in  the  last  medium  ?  Prolong  from  0  the  ray  of  direction  0  k,  and  make 
0,  v  parallel  to  a  b.  Both  rays  are  prolonged  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  second  focal  plane. 
The  ray  parallel  to  a  b  goes  through  F  ;  m ,  kx  as  the  ray  of  direction  passes  through  unrefracted. 
0,  where  m,  F,  and  m  kt  intersect  each  other,  is  the  jwsitiou  of  the  imago  of  0. 

386.  DIOPTRICS— RETINAL  IMAGE— OPHTHALMOMETER.— Position 
of  the  cardinal  points. — The  eye  surrounded  with  air  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  represents  a  concentric  system  of  refractive  media  with  spherical  separating 
surfaces.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  rays  through  the  various  media 
of  the  eye  we  must  know  the  position  of  both  principal  foci  of  both  nodal  points 
as  well  as  the  two  principal  focal  points.  Gauss,  Listing,  and  v.  Helmholtz  have 
calculated  the  j>ositioii  of  these  points.  In  order  to  make  this  calculation,  we 
require  to  know  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media  of  the  eye,  the  radii  of  the 
refractive  surfaces,  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  each  other.  These  will  be 
referred  to  afterwards.  (1)  The  first  principal  point  is  2*1746  mm.  ;  and  (2)  the 
second  principal  point  is  2*5724  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
(3)  The  first  nodal  point,  0*7580  mm. ;  and  (4)  the  second  nodal  point,  0*3602 
mm.  in  front  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.    (5)  The  second  principal  focus, 
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14*6470  mm.  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens;  and  (6)  the  first  principal 
focus,  12*8326  in  front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

Listing's  reduced  eye. — The  distance  between  the  two  principal  points,  or  the 
two  nodal  points,  is  so  small  (only  0*4  mm.),  that  practically,  without  introducing 
any  great  error  in  the  construction,  we  may  assume  one  mean  nodal  or  principal 
point  lying  between  the  two  nodal  or  principal  points.  By  this  simple  procedure 
we  gain  one  refractive  surface  for  all  the  media  of  the  eye,  and  only  one  nodal 
point,  through  which  all  the  rays  of  direction  from  without  must  pass  without 
being  refracted.  This  schematic  simplified  eye  is  called  "  the  reduced  eye "  of 
Listing. 


Fig.  658. 
Fig.  658. — Mode  of  formation  of  an  image  on  the  rctiua. 

Formation  of  the  retinal  image. — Thus,  the  construction  of  the  image  on  the 
retina  becomes  very  simple.  In  distinct  vision,  the  inverted  image  is  formed  on 
the  retina.  Let  A  B  represent  an  object  placed  vertically  in  front  of  the  eye  (fig. 
658).  A  pencil  of  rays  passes  from  A  into  the  eye ;  the  ray  of  direction,  A  rf, 
passes  without  refraction  through  the  nodal  point,  Jc.  Further,  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  luminous  point,  A,  is  upon  the  retina,  all  the  rays  proceeding  from  A  must 
reunite  in  d.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  B,  and,  of  course,  for 
rays  sent  out  from  an  intermediate  point  of  the  body,  A  B.  The  retinal  image  is, 
as  it  were,  a  mosaic,  composed  of  innumerable  foci  of  the  object.  As  all  the  rays 
of  direction  must  pass  through  the  common  nodal  point,  £,  this  is  also  called  the 
"point  of  intersection  of  the  visual  rays." 

The  inverted  image  on  the  retina  is  easily  seen  in  the  excised  eye  of  an  albino  rabbit,  by  hold- 
ing up  any  object  in  front  of  the  cornea  and  observing  the  inverted  image  through  the  trans- 
parent coats  of  the  eyel»all. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image  may  also  be  calculated,  provided  we  know  the  size  of  the 
object,  and  its  distance  from  the  cornea.  As  the  two  triangles,  A  B  k  and  c  d  k  are  similar, 
A  B  :  c  d—fk  :  k  g,  so  that  erf— (A  B,  k  g)  :  f  k.  All  these  values  are  known,  viz.,  k  </«=  15*16 
mm.;  further,  /  k=*a  kxa  /,  where  af  is  measured  directly,  and  a  &»7'44  mm.  The  size 
of  A  B  is  measured  directly. 

The  angle,  A  k  B,  is  called  the  visual  angle,  and  of  course  it  is  equal  to  the 
angle  c  k  d.  It  is  evident  that  the  nearer  objects,  x  ?/,  and  r  s,  must  have  the 
same  visual  angle.  Hence,  all  the  three  objects,  A  B,  x  //,  and  r  8,  give  a  retinal 
image  of  the  same  size.  Such  objects,  whose  ends  when  united  with  the  nodal 
point  form  a  visual  angle  of  the  same  size,  and  consequently  form  retinal  images 
of  the  same  size,  have  the  same  "apparent  size." 

In  order  to  determine  the  optical  cardinal  points  by  calculation,  after  the 
method  of  Gauss,  we  must  know  the  following  factors : — 

1.  The  refractive  indices  :  for  the  cornea,  1*377  ;  aqueous  humour,  1*377  ;  lens, 
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1  #454  (as  the  mean  value  of  all  the  layers) ;  vitreous  humour,  1  #33G ;  air  being 
taken  as  1,  and  water  1*335. 

2.  The  radii  of  the  spherical  refractive  surfaces :  of  the  cornea,  11  mm.;  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  10*3 ;  of  the  posterior,  6*1  mm. 

3.  The  distance  of  the  refractive  surfaces :  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  3*4  mm. ;  from  the  latter  to  the  }K>sterior  surface 
of  the  lens  (axis  of  the  lens),  4  mm.;  diameter  of  the  vitreous  humour,  14 '6  mm. 
The  total  length  of  the  optic  axis  is  22*0  mm. 

[Kuhne's  Artificial  Eye. — The  formation  of  an  inverted  image,  and  the  other  points  in  the 
dioptrics  of  the  eye  can  be  studied  most  effectively  on  Kuhne's  artificial  eye,  the  course  of  the 
rays  of  light  being  visible  in  water  tinged  with  eosine,  resculiu,  or  milk.] 

Ophthalmometer. — This  is  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  measure  the  radii  of 
the  refractive  media  of  the  eye.  As  the  normal  curvature  cannot  be  accurately 
measured  on  the  dead  eye,  owing  to  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  ocular  tunics,  we 
have  recourse  to  the  process  of  Kohlrausch,  for  calculating  the  radii  of  the  refrac- 


Fig.  659. 
Scheme  of  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz. 

tive  surfaces  from  the  size  of  the  reflected  images  in  the  living  eye.  The  size  of 
a  luminous  body  is  to  the  size  of  its  reflected  image  as  the  distance  of  both  to  half 
the  radius  of  the  convex  mirror.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
reflected  image.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz 
(fig.  659). 

The  apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  following  principle : — If  we  observe  an  object 
through  a  gluss  plate  placed  obliquely,  the  object  appears  to  be  displaced  laterally  ;  the 
displacement  becomes  greater  the  more  obliquely  the  plate  is  moved.  Suppose  the  observer, 
A,  to  look  through  the  telescope,  F,  which  has  the  plate,  G,  placed  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
upper  hulf  of  its  objective,  lie  sees  the  corneal  reflected  imuge,  a  b,  of  the  eye,  B,  and  the 
image  api>ears  to  be  displaced  laterally,  viz.,  to  a'  b'.  If  a  second  plate,  G,  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  telescope,  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  both  plates, 
corresponding  to  the  middle  line  of  the  objective,  intersect  at  an  angle,  then  the  observer  sees 
the  reflected  image,  a  bf  displaced  laterally  to  a"  b".  As  both  glass  plates  rotate  round  their 
point  of  intersection,  the  position  of  both  is  so  selected,  that  both  reflected  images  just  touch 
each  other  with  their  inner  margins,  (so  that  b'  abuts  closely  upon  a").  The  size  of  the  reflected 
image  can  be  determined  from  the  size  of  the  angle  formed  by  both  plates,  but  we  must  take 
into  calculation  the  thickness  of  the  glass  plates  and  their  refractivo  indices.  The  size  of  the 
corneal  image,  and  also  that  in  the  lens,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  passive  eye,  and  also  in  the 
eye  accommodated  for  a  near  object,  and  the  leugth  of  the  radius  of  the  curved  surface  may  be 
calculated  therefrom  (HclmJioltz  and  otlicrs). 

Fluorescence. — All  the  media  of  the  eye,  even  the  retina,  are  slightly  fluorescent ;  the  lens 
most,  the  vitreous  humour  least  (r.  Helmholtz). 

Erect  Vision. — As  the  retinal  image  is  inverted,  we  must  explain  how  we  see 
objects  upright.  By  a  psychical  act,  the  impulses  from  any  point  of  the  retina  are 
again  referred  to  the  exterior,  in  the  direction  through  the  nodal  point ;  thus  the 
stimulation  of  the  point  d  is  referred  to  A,  that  of  c  to  B  (fig.  658).  The  reference 
of  the  image  to  the  external  world  happens  thus,  that  all  points  appear  to  lie  in  a 
surface  floating  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  called  the  field  of  vision.  The  field 
of  vision  is  the  inverted  surface  of  the  retina  projected  externally ;  hence,  the  field 
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of  vision  appears  erect  again,  as  the  inverted  retinal  image  is  again  projected  ex- 
ternally but  inverted  (fig.  658). 

That  the  stimulation  of  any  point  is  again  projected  in  an  inverse  direction  through  the 
nodal  point  is  proved  by  the  simple  experiment,  that  pressure  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
eyeball  is  projected  or  referred  to  tne  inner  aspect  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  entoptical  phe- 
nomena of  the  retina  are  similarly  projected  externally  and  inverted  ;  so  that,  e.g.,  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  referred  externally  to  the  yellow  spot  (see  §  393).  All  sensations  from  the 
retina  are  projected  externally. 

387.  ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  EYE.— According  to  No.  2  (p.  922),  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  a  lumiuous  point,  e.g.,  a  flame,  and  acted  upon  by  a  collecting  (convex)  lens, 
are  brought  to  a  focus  or  focal  point,  which  has  always  a  definite  relation  to  the  luminous 
object.  If  a  projection-surface  or  screen  be  placed  at  this  distance  from  the  lens,  a  real  aud 
inverted  image  of  the  object  is  obtained  upon  the  screen.  If  the  screen  be  placed  nearer  to  the 
lens  (fig.  651,  IV.,  a,  b),  or  farther  away  from  it  (c,  d),  no  distinct  image  of  the  object  is  formed, 
but  diffusion  circles  are  obtained  ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  the  rays  have  not  united,  and 
in  the  latter,  because  the  rays,  after  uniting,  have  crossed  each  other  and  become  divergent. 
If  the  luminous  point  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  removed  farther  from,  the  lens,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  distinct  image,  in  every  case,  the  screen  must  be  brought  nearer,  or  removed  from  the 
lens,  to  keep  the  same  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  screen.  If,  however,  the  screen  be 
fixed  permanently,  whilst  the  distance  between  the  luminous  point  and  the  lens  varies,  a 
distinct  image  can  only  be  obtained  upon  the  screen,  provided  the  lens,  as  the  luminous  point 
approaches  it,  becomes  more  convex,  i.e.,  refracts  the  rays  of  light  more  strongly — conversely, 
when  the  distance  between  the  luminous  point  aud  the  lens  becomes  greater,  the  lens  must 
become  less  curved,  i.e.,  refract  less  strongly. 

In  the  eye,  the  projection  surface  or  screen  is  represented  by  the  retina,  which  is  permanently 
fixed  at  a  certain  distance  ;  but  the  eye  has  the  power  of  forming  distinct  images  of  uear  and 
distant  objects  upon  the  retina,  so  that  the  refractive  power,  i.e.,  the  form  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  the  eye,  must  undergo  a  change  in  curvature  corresponding  in  every  case  to  the  distance 
of  the  object. 

Accommodation. — By  the  term  "  accommodation  of  the  eye  "  is  understood  that 
property  of  the  eye  whereby  it  forms  distinct  images  of  distant  as  well  as  near 
objects  upon  the  retina.  [It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  cannot  see  a  near 
object  and  a  distant  one  with  equal  distinctness  at  t/te  same  time,  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  for  accommodation.]  This  power  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
crystalline  lens  alters  its  curvature,  becoming  more  convex  (thicker),  or  less 
curved  (flatter),  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  When  the  lens  is  absent 
from  the  eyeball,  accommodation  is  impossible  (Tk.  Young,  Dowlers — p.  916). 

During  rest  [or  negative  accommodation],  or  when  the  eye  is  passive,  it  is 

accommodated  for  the  greatest  distance,  i.e.,  images  of  objects  placed  at  an  infinite 

distance  (e.g.,  the  moon)  are  formed  ujwn  the  retina.     In  this  case,  rays  coming 

from  such  a  distance  are  practically  parallel  and  when  they  enter  the  eye  are  in 

the  passive  normal  eye  (emmetropic)  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.     When 

looking  at  a  distant  object,  a  distinct  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  without  the 

aid  of  any  muscular  action. 

That  distant  objects  are  seen  without  the  aid  of  any  muscular  action  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations  :— (1)  With  the  normal,  or  emmetropic  eye,  we  can  see  distant  objects  clearly 
and  distinctly,  without  experiencing  any  feeling  of  effort.     On  opening  the  eyelids  after  a  long 

fieriod  of  rest,  the  objects  at  a  distance  are  at  once  distinctly  visible  in  the  field  of  vision.  (2) 
f,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  mechauism  of  accommodation  (e.g. ,  through  paralysis  of 
the  oculomotor  nerve— $  345,  7),  the  eve  is  unable  to  focus  images  of  objects  placed  at  different 
distances,  still  distinct  images  are  obtained  of  distant  objects.  Thus,  paralysis  of  the  mechanism 
of  accommodation  is  always  accompanied  by  inability  to  focus  a  near  object,  never  a  distant 
object.  A  temporary  paralysis  occurs  with  the  same  results  when  a  solution  of  a  tropin  or 
duboisiu  is  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  also  in  poisoning  with  these  drugs  (§  392). 

When  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  near  object,  [positive  accommodation],  the 
lens  is  thicker,  its  anterior  surface  is  more  curved  (convex),  and  projects  farther 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (Cramer,  1851,  v.  Helmholtz,  1853).  The 
mechanism  producing  this  result  is  the  following : — During  rest,  the  lens  is  kept 
somewhat  flattened  against  the  vitreous  humour  lying  behind  it,  by  the  tension  of 
the  stretched  zonule  of  Zinn,  which  is  attached  round  the  margin  of  the  lens  (fig. 
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660,  Z).     When  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  ciliary  muscle  (/,  m),  contracts, 
it  [Hills  forward  the  margin  of  the  choroid,  so  that  the  zonule  of  Zinii  in  intimate 
relation   with    it   is  relaxed,     [When    we 
accommodate  for  a  near  object,  tlic  ciliary 
muscle  contracts,  pulls  forward  the  choroid, 
relaxes    the    zonule   of    Zimi,    mid    this  in 
lum  diminishes  the  tension  of  the  anterior 
part  of   the  capsulo 
of    the  lens.]      The 
lens  assumes  a  more 
carved  form,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  elasticity, 
so  that   it    hecumos 

the  tension  of  the 


ii  of  tin-  ivi'lall,  cornea,  am 
.  b,  Bowman's  elastic  membrane ; 
epithelium;  tl,  Disi-'.imrt.'i  iii.tiiI.i.izh'  ;  c,  it?  epi- 
thelium ;  /,  can.  juii'.'li  v:i  ;  ;/,  siliniiii: ;  h,  iiis  ;  /,  >.|>liiji'ttr  iridis  ;},  lijja- 
niiviiiii'iL  ]4:L'Liii.itunt  iriili-,  with  lli>-  inlioiniiij;  Viiijuolnti/'l  tissue;  t, 
dual  ofSeblemro;  /,  longitudinal,  »i,  cir.'uh.r  iiii..c.il„r  lil.iy.s  nf  it"'  r  ilinry  '/ 

muscle  ;  it,  ciliary  process  ;  0,  cilary  part  of  the  retina ;  q,  canal  of  Petit, 
with  Z,  zonule  of  Zinn  in  front  of  it ;  and  p,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  ; 
i-,  anterior,  s,  posterior  ]*rt  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  t,  choroid  j  «,  perichoroidal  space ; 
T,  pigment  epithelium  of  the  iris  ;  x,  margin  of  the  lens. 

zonule  of  Zinn,  which  keeps  it  flattened,  is  diminished  (fig.  661).  As  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  lies  in  the  saucer-shaped  unyielding  depression  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  in  becoming  more  convex  must 
necessarily  protrude  more  forwards. 

Nerves. — According  to  Hensen  and  Vohlters,  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  accom- 
modation lies  in  the  most  anterior  root-bundles  of  the  oculoinotorius.  Stimulation 
of  the  posterior  ]>nrt  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  causes  accommodation  ;  if  a 
]iart  lying  slightly  jxisterior  to  this  lie  stimulated,  contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs. 
On  stimulating  the  limit  between  the  third  ventricle  and  the  aqueduct,  there  results 
contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  while  stimulation  of  the  other  parts 
around  the  it-er  causes  contraction  of  the  superior  rectus,  levator  pal]>ebrB?,  rectus 
inferior,  and  inferior  oblique  muscles. 

Proofs.— That  the  lena  alters  its  curvature  during  accommodation  is  proved  by 
the  following  facts  : — 

1.  Purkinje-SanBon's  Images.— If  a  lighted  caudle  be  held  at  one  side  of  the 
eye,  or  if  light  he  allowed  to  fall  on  the  eye  through  two  triangular  holes,  placed 
above  each  other  and  cut  in  a  piece  of  cardboard,  in  the  latter  ease  the  observer 
will  sec  three  pairs  of  reflected  images  [in  the  former,  three  images].  The  brightest 
and  most  distinct  image  (or  pair  of  images)  is  erect  and  is  produced  by  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  (fig.  662,  a).  The  second  image  {or  pair  of  images)  is  also 
erect.  It  is  the  largest,  but  it  is  not  so  bright  (b),  and  it  is  reflected  by  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  (The  size  of  a  reflected  image  from  a  convex  mirror  is 
greater  the  longer  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  reflecting  surface.)   The  latter  image 
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lies  $  mm.  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil.  The  third  image  (nv  pair  •.fining'.-)  is  of 
medium  size  and  medium  brightness — it  i.-  inverted  mid  lies  nearly  in  ihe  plane  >>l" 
the  pupil  (c).  The  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  reflects  the  last  image,  aet> 
liki-  a rave  mirror.     If  a  luminous  object  he  plaeed  lit  a   distance   from  a   eon- 


Scheme  ofaccOTiiiiioduLion  for  mav  mid  distant  objects.  '1 
the  condition  of  tin1  lens  dining  lovoinmodation  for 
tlio  eye  ia  at  reat.  The  letters  indicate  tin-  same  p:uts  mi  both  aides  ;  those  on  tlie  right 
aide  are  marked  with  a  dash  ;  A,  left,  B,  right  half  of  tliti  ii'ns  ;  C,  cornea  ;  S,  sclerotic  ; 
C.S.,  usual  of  Sclilemiu  ;  /'  A'.,  anterior  eliiiniber  ;  J,  iris  ;  /',  margin  of  the  pupil  ;  I'. 
anterior  surfare  ;  //,  posterior  stufaec  of  the  lens  ;  I;,  margin  nf  ilm  leu  s  ;  !■',  margin  of 
the  ciliary  processes  ;  a  and  ft,  .spite  between  the  two  former ;  the  line  /..  X,  indicates  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  for  11  near  object ;  Z,  Y,  the  thickness  of  the 
leas  when  the  eye  ia  passive. 

cave  mirror,  it*  inverted,  diminished,  real  image  lies  close  to  the  focus  towards 
the  side  of  the  object.  If  the  images  be  studied  when  the  observed  eye  is 
passive,  i.e.,  in  the  phase  of  negative  accimimodati'in,  on  asking  the  |ierson  experi- 
mented upon  to  accommodate  bis  eve  fur  a  near  object,  at  once  a  change  in  the 
lative,  position  aud  size  of  some  of  the  images  is  apparent.  The  middle  pair  of 
images  reflected  by  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  diminish  in  size  and  approach 
each  other  (/>),  which  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
has  become  more  convex.  At  the  same 
time,  the  image  (or  pair  of  images)  comes 
nearer  to  the  image  formed  by  the  cornea 
(a  and  i\)  as  the  anterior  surface  nf  the 
lens  lies  nearer  to  the  cornea.  The  other 
Sanson -Purkinje's  images.  «.  ft,  e,  during  images  (or  pairs  r.f  images)  ii»itln-r  ■'limine 
negative,  and  n„  ft,,  c„  positive  accommo-  their  size  nor  position.  Helmholtz,  with 
dation-  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmometer,  has  mea- 

sured the  diminution  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  during  accommodation  fur  a  near  object. 

[Phakoicope. — These  hmigrs  may  I";  readily  shown  by  ineana  of  the  phakoseope  of  v. 
Helmholtz  (tig.  663).  It  consists  of  ;i  triangular  box,  with  its  angles  cut  oil',  and  blaekcncd 
inside.  The  observer's  eye  is  pl.mcd  at  a,  while  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  tlie  l>"\  nro  two  prisms, 
b,  ft1  ;  the  observed  irye'ii  placed  at  the  siilo  of  the  box  opposite  to  C.  When  s  candle  is 
held  in  front  or  the  prisms,  ft  and  ft1,  three  p-iirs  of  iinin  ■-  arc  seen  in  the  observed  eye.  Aak 
the  person  to  accommodate  for  a,  distant  object,  and  note  the  position  of  the  imngea.  On 
1 '-— up  the  alide  C  with  a  pin  attached  to  it,  and  asking  liim  to  accommodate  for  the  pin, 
s  near  object,  the  \-:~  it  ion  ;iu<l  si/e  of  the  middle  inures  ■■liieily  "ill  !>,■  siren  to  alter  aa 
described  above.] 

"     In  consequence  of  the  inerea-ji.-d  iuri\<tnre  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  for  a  near 


relative  posiliuu  Lind  size  i,f  some  of  tin 
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Radius  of  the  cornea, 

Rmliiis  of  ulterior  surface  of  lens, 

Radius  of  posterior  surface  of  lens, 

Position  ot  tlit'  vertex  of  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  lens  be- 

biiui  the  vertex  of  the  cornea, 

Position  ol  ihe  jwsterior  vertex  of  the  lens, 

Position  of  tlie  anterior  focal  point,  .... 

Petition  of  the  first  principal  jioint,  .... 

Position  of  the  second  principal  j>oiut 

Position  of  tin-  posterior  focal  ]>oiiit  behind  the  anterior 

vertex  of  the  comes 


3.  Lateral  view  of  the  pupil.  —  If  the  jussive  eye  he  looked  at  from  the  side,  we  observe 
only  n  small  black  striji  of  the  pupil,  which  becomes 
broader  as  soon  as  the  jierson  ex  peri  in  en  ted  on  accom- 
modated fur  a  near  object,  as  the  whole  jiujiil  is  pushed 

4.  Focal  Line.  - 

formed  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  cornea  falls  uj>on 
the  iris.  If  the  experiment  ha  made  upon  a  jierson 
whose  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  distant  object,  so 
that  the  line  lies  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  it  gradu- 
ally iwnle.H  tow.irds  the  scleral  margin  of  tlio  iris,  as 
soon  us  the  jicraou  accommodates  for  a  near  object, 
because  the  iris  becomes  more  oblique  as  its  inner 
margin  is  pushed  forward, 

5.  Change  in  Size  of  Pupil.— On  accommo- 
dating loi-  a  near  object,  tliu  pupil  contracts, 
while  in  accommodation  for  a  distant  object, 
it  dilates  (Dtxeartt*,  1637).  The  con  tract  ion 
takes  place  slightly  after  the  accommodation 
(Duwieiv).  Thin  phenomenon  may  be  regarded 
an  an  associated  movement,  as  lioth  tin;  tilinry 
muscle  anil  the  sphincter  pupill.-e  are  supplied 
by  the  orulomoteims  (S  :U~>,  2,  3).  A  reference 
to  lis.  0C0  show*  that  the  latter  also  directly 
sup|>orts  the  ciliary  muscle;  as  the  inner  margin 
of  tint  iris  parses  inwards  (towards  »■),  it*  ten- 
sion tends  to  be  prujiagated  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  choroid,  which  also  must 
pass  inwards.  The  ciliary  processes  are  made  tense,  chiefly  by  the  ciliary  muscle 
(tensor  choroids).  Accommodation  can  still  Ijc  performed,  even  though  the  iris 
l>e  id  Kent  or  cleft. 

G.  Internal  Rotation  of  the  eye. — On  rotating  the  eyeball  inwards,  accommo- 
dation for  a  near  object  is  performed  involuntarily.  As  rotation  of  both  eyeballs 
inwards  takes  place  when  the  axes  of  vision  arc  directed  to  a  near  object,  it  is 
evident  that  this  must  be  accompanied  involuntarily  by  an  accommodation  of  the 
eye  for  a  near  object. 

7.  Time  for  Accommodation.— A  person  can  accommodate  from  a  near  to  a  distant  object 
(which  depends  upon  relaxation  of  the  ciliary  muscle)  much  mors  rapidly  than  conversely,  from 
a  distant  to  a  near  object  ( VicronU,  Atby).  The  process  of  accommodation  requires  a  longer 
time  the  nearer  the  object  is  brought  to  the  eye  {Vicrordt,  VSdxn  and  Uenscn).  The  time 
necessary  for  the  image  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  to  change  its  place  during 
accommodation  is  less  than  that  required  for  subjective  accommodation  (AubcH  and 
Avgttuca). 

8.  Iiijie  of  Accommodation.     When  the  eye  is  placed  in  a  certain  position  during  at 
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Fig.  663. 
l'hakoscope  of  Helmholtz. 
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dation,  wo  may  see  not  one  point  alone  distinctly,  but  a  whole  series  of  points  behind  each 
other.  Czermak  called  the  line  in  which  these  points  lie  the  line  of  accommodation.  The  more 
the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  distant  object,  the  longer  does  this  line  become.  All  objects 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye  than  60  to  70  metres  appear  equally  distinct  to  the 
eye.  The  line  becomes  shorter  the  more  we  accommodate  for  a  near  object— i.e.,  when  we 
accommodate  as  much  as  possible  for  a  near  object  a  second  point  can  only  be  seen  indistinctly 
at  a  short  distance  behind  the  object  looked  at. 

9.  The  nerves  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  are  referred  to  under  Oculo- 
motorius  (§  345,  and  again  in  §  704). 

Scheiner's  Experiment. — The  experiment  which  bears  the  name  of  Scheiner 
(1619)  serves  to  illustrate  the  refractive  action  of  the  lens  during  accommodation 

for  a  near  object,  as  weD  as  for  a  distant 
object.  Make  two  small  pin-holes  (S,  d) 
in  a  piece  of  cardboard  (fig.  664,  K  Ka), 
the  holes  being  nearer  to  each  other  than 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  On  looking 
through  these  holes,  S,  d,  at  two  needles 
(p  and  r)  placed  behind  each  other,  then 
on  accommodating  for  the  near  needle 
(p),  the  far  needle  (r)  becomes  double 
and  inverted.  On  accommodating  for  the 
near  needle  (p),  of  course  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the 
focus  (px) ;  while  the  rays  coming  from 
the  far  needle  (r)  have  already  united  and 
crossed  in  the  vitreous  humour,  whence 
they  diverge  more  and  more  and  form  two 
pictures  (r,,  rt)  on  the  retina.  If  the 
right  hole  in  the  cardboard  (d)  be  closed, 
the  left  picture  on  the  retina  (r„)  of  the 
double  images  of  the  far  needle  disap- 
pears. An  analogous  result  is  obtained 
on  accommodating  for  the  far  needle  (R). 
The  near  needle  (P)  gives  a  double 
image  (P,,  P„),  because  the  rays  from  it 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  focus.  On  clos- 
ing the  right  hole  (</,),  the  right  double 
image  (P,),  disappears  (Porterfield). 
When  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  accommodated  for  the  near  needle,  on  closing 
one  aperture  the  double  image  of  the  distant  point  disappears  on  that  side ;  but 
if  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  the  distant  needle,  on  closing  one  hole  the  crossed 
image  of  the  near  needle  disappears. 

388.  REFRACTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  EYE— ANOMALIES  OF  RE- 
FRACTION. — The  limits  of  distinct  vision  vary  very  greatly  in  different  eyes. 
We  distinguish  the  far  point  [p.r.,  punctum  remotum]  and  the  near  point  [p.p., 
punctum  proximum] ;  the  former  indicates  the  distance  to  which  an  object  may 
be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  may  still  be  seen  distinctly  ;  the  latter,  the  distance 
to  which  any  object  may  be  brought  to  the  eye,  and  may  still  be  seen  distinctly. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  called  the  range  of  accommodation. 
The  types  of  eyeball  are  characterised  as  follows — 

1.  The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  is  so  arranged  when  at  rest  that  parallel  rays 
(fig.  665,  r,  r)  coming  from  the  most  distant  objects  can  be  focussed  on  the  retina 
(i'i).  The  far  point,  therefore,  is  =  <x>  (infinity).  When  accommodating  as  much 
as  possible  for  a  near  object,  whereby  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  increased  (fig. 
665,  a),  rays  from  a  luminous  point  placed  at  a  distance  of  5  inches  are  still 
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Fig.  664. 
Scheiner's  Experiment. 
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near  jmnt  is  =  5  inches  (1  inch  =  27  mm.).     The 
"  range  of  distinct  vision  "],  therefore,  is  from 


foeussed  on  tlie  retina,  i.e.,  the 
range  of  accommodation,  [or  the 
5  inches  (10-12  cm.)  to  x . 

2.  The  short-sighted,  or  myo- 
pic eye  (long  eye)  cannot,  when 
at  rest,  bring  jmrallel  rays  from 
infinity  to  a  focus  on  the  retina 
(fig.  666).  These  rays  decussate 
within  the  vitreous  humour  (at 
O),  and  after  crossing  form  diffu- 
sion circles  upon  the  retina.  The 
object  must  be  removed  from  the 
passive  eye  to  a  distance  of  60  to 
120  inches  (to  /),  in  order  that 
the  rays  may  l>e.  focussed  on  the 
retina.  The  passive  myopic  eye, 
therefore,  can  only  focus  divergent 
rays  uik>ii  the  retina.  The  far 
jxrint,   therefore,  lies  abnormally  ri#*  0oi>* 

near.      With  an  intense  effort  at     Condition  of  refraction  in  tho  normal  passive  eye  and 
accommodation,  objects  at  a  dis-  during  accomviodation. 

tancc  of  4  to  2  inches,  or  even  less,  from  the  eye  may  be  seen  distinctly.  The  near 
point,  therefore,  lies  abnormally  near ;  the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished. 

Short  -  sightedness,  or 
myopia,  usually  depends 
njion  congenital,  and  fre- 
quently hereditary,  elonga- 
tion of  the  eyelwll.  This 
anomaly  of  the  refractive 
media  is  easily  corrected 
by  using  a  diverging  lens 
(concave),  which  makes 
parallel   rays  divergent,  so 

that     they*  can    then     be  Fig.  066. 

brought  to  a  focus  on  the  Myopic  eye. 

retina.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  children  are  myopic  when  they  are  born.  This 
myopia,  however,  depends  upon  a  too-curved  condition  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  and 
on  the  lens  being  too  near  to  the 
cornea.  As  the  eye  grows,  this  short- 
sightedness disappears.  Amongst  the 
causes  of  myopia  in  children  are  the 
continued  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  reading,  writing,  <fcc.,  esj>ecially  in 
a  bad  light,  or  when  the  reader  is  in 
an  awkward  position,  or  the  continued 
convergence  of  the  eyeballs,  whereby 
the  external  pressure  upon  the  eyeball 
is  increased.  Fi     6g- 

3.  The  long-sighted  or  hyperme-  TT       g* 

tropic    eye,   hyperoptic   ("flat  eye")  Hypermetropic  eye. 

when  at  rest,  can  only  cause  convergent  rays  to  come  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  (fig. 
667).  Distinct  images  can  only  be  formed  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  objects 
are  rendered  convergent  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  as  parallel  rays  would  come  to 
a  focus  behind  the  retina  (at  f).   All  rays  proceeding  from  natural  objects  are  either 
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divergent,  or  at  most  nearly  parallel,  never  convergent.  Hence,  a  long-sighted 
person,  when  the  eye  is  positive,  i.e.,  is  negatively  accommodated,  cannot  see  distinctly 
without  a  convex  lens.  When  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  slightly  convergent, 
parallel,  and  even  slightly  divergent  rays  may  be  focussed,  according  to  the  increasing 
degree  of  the  accommodation.  T\\q  far  point  of  the  eye  is  negative,  the  near  point 
abnormally  distant  (over  8  to  80  inches),  while  the  range  of  accommodation  is 
infinitely  great. 

The  cause  of  hypermctropia  is  abnormal  shortness  of  the  eye,  which  is  generally 
due  to  imperfect  development  in  all  directions.  It  is  corrected  by  using  a  convex 
lens. 

[Defective  Accommodation. — In  the  presbyopic  eye,  or  long-sighted  eye  of 
old  people,  the  near  point  is  farther  away  than  normal,  but  the  far  ]x>int  is  still 
unaffected.  In  such  cases,  the  person  cannot  see  a  near  object  distinctly,  unless  it 
be  held  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation,  the  lens  becoming  somewhat  flatter,  less  elastic,  and 
denser  with  old  age,  while  the  ciliary  muscle  becomes  weaker.  In  hypermetropia, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  may  be  perfect,  yet  from  the 
shape  of  the  eye  the  person  cannot  focus  on  his  retina  the  rays  of  light  from  a  near 
object.  In  presbyopia  the  range  of  distinct  vision  is  diminished.  The  defect  is 
remedied  by  weak  convex  glasses.  The  defect  usually  begins  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.] 

Estimation  of  the  Far  Point — Snellen's  Types.— In  order  to  determine  the  far  point  of  an 
eye,  gradually  bring  nearer  to  the  eye  objects  which  form  a  visual  angle  of  5  minutes  (e.g., 
Snellen's  small  type  letters,  or  the  medium  type,  4  to  8,  of  Jaeger),  until  they  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. The  distance  from  the  eye  indicates  the  far  point.  In  order  to  determine  the  far  point 
of  a  myopic  person,  place  at  20  incites  distant  from  the  eye  the  same  objects  which  give  a  visual 
angle  of  5  minutes,  and  ascertain  the  concave  lens  which  will  enable  the  person  to  see  the  objects 
distinctly.  To  estimate  the  near  point,  bring  small  objects  {e.g.,  the  finest  print)  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eye,  until  it  finally  becomes  indistinct.  The  distance  at  which  one  can  still  see 
distinctly  indicates  the  near  point 

Optometer.  — The  optometer  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  near  and  far  points.  A  small 
object,  e.g.,  a  needle,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  movable  along  a  scale,  along  which  the  eye  to  be 
investigated  can  look  as  a  person  looks  along  the  sight  of  a  rifle.  The  needle  is  mo  veil  as  near 
as  possible,  and  then  removed  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  case  as  long  as  it  is  seen  distinctly. 
The  distance  of  the  near  and  far  point  and  the  range  of  accommodation  can  be  read  off  directly 
upon  the  scale  (Grcife). 

389.  FORCE  OF  ACCOMMODATION.— Force — The  range  of  accommodation,  which  is  easily 
determined  experimentally,  does  not  by  itself  determine  the  proper  power  or  force  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  measure  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  muscle  of 
accommodation,  or  the  ciliary  muscle.     Of  course  this  cannot  be  directly  determined  in  the  eye 

itself.  Hence,  this  force  is  mea- 
sured by  the  optical  effect,  which 
results  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  lens,  brought 
about  by  the  energy  of  the  contract- 
*     ing  muscle. 

In  the  normal  eye,  during  the 

Cive  condition,  the  rays  coming 
i  infinity,  and  therefore  parallel 
(which  are  dotted  in  fig.  668),  are 
&        focussed  upon  the  retina  at/.     If 
Fig.  668.  ravs  coming  from  a  distance  of  5 

inches  (p.  930)  are  to  be  focussed, 
the  whole  available  energy  of  the  ciliary  muscle  must  be  brought  into  play  to  allow  the  lens 
to  Income  more  convex,  so  that  the  rays  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  /.  The  energy  of 
accommodation,  therefore,  produces  an  opticul  effect  in  as  far  as  it  increases  the  convexity 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  passive  lens  (A),  by  the  amount  indicated  by  13.  Practically, 
we  may  regard  the  matter  as  if  a  new  convex  lens  (B)  were  added  to  the  existing  convex 
lens  (A).  What,  therefore,  must  be  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  (B),  in  order  that  rays 
coming  from  the  near  point  (5  inches)  may  be  focussed  upon  the  retina  at  f?  Evidently 
the  lens  B  must  make  the  diverging  rays  coming  from  p,  parallel,  and  then  A  can  focus 
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them  at/.  Convex  lenses  cause  those  rays  proceeding  from  their  focal  jwints  to  pass  out  at 
the  other  side  as  parallel  rays  (§  385,  I.).  Hence,  in  our  case,  the  lens  must  have  a  focal 
distance  of  5  inches.  The  normal  eye,  therefore,  with  the  far  point  —  oo  ,  and  the  near  i>oint  — 
5  inches,  has  a  power  of  accommodation  equal  to  a  lens  of  5  inches  focal  distance.  When  the 
lens  by  the  energy  of  accommodation  is  rendered  more  powerfully  refractive,  the  increase  (B) 
can  readily  be  eliminated  by  placing  before  the  eye  a  concave  lens  which  assesses  exactly  the 
opposite  optical  effect  of  the  increase  of  accommodation  (H).  Hence  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
the  power  (force)  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  by  a  lens  of  a  definite  focal  distance,  i.e.,  by  the 
optical  effect  produced  by  the  latter.  Therefore,  according  to  Donders,  the  measure  of  the  force 
of  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  focal  distance  of  a  concave  lens,  which, 
when  placed  lwfore  the  accommodated  eye,  so  refracts  the  rays  of  light  coining  from  the  near 
point  (p)  as  if  they  came  from  the  far  point. 

Example. — We  may  calculate  the  force  of  the  accommodation  according  to  the  following  for- 
mula:  = ,  i.e.,  the  force  of  accommodation,  expressed  as  the  dioptric  value  of  a  lens  (of 

x      p       r 

x  inch  focal  distance),  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  reciprocal  values  of  the  distances  of  the 
near  point  (]>)  and  of  the  far  |>oiiit  (r)  of  the  eye.     In  the  emmetropic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 

/?*=  5,  /•=«>.     Its  force  of  accommodation  is  therefore  —  — — ,  so  that  x*=5,  i.e.,  it  is  equal 

to  a  lens  of  5  inches  focal  distance.     In  a  myopic  eye,  ?>—4,  r— 12,  so  that  —  = ,  i.e.,  a*  — 

x      4      12 

6.  In  another  myopic  eye,  with  p  =  t  and  r  =  20,  then  a*=5,  which  is  a  normal  force  of  accom- 
modation. Hence,  it  is  evident  that  two  different  eyes,  possessing  a  very  different  range  of 
accommodation,  may  nevertheless  have  the  same  force  of  accommodation.     Example. — The  one 

eye  has;;  =  4,  r=oo,  the  other,  p=2,  r=4      In  both  cases,  — «» — ,  so  that  the  force  of  accom- 

.*■       4 

modation  of  both  eyes  is  equal  to  the  dioptric  value  of  a  lens  of  4  inches  focal  distance.  Con- 
versely, two  eyes  may  have  the  same  range  of  accommodation,  and  yet  their  force  of  accommo- 
dation be  very  unequal.  Example. — The  one  eye  has  p  =  3,  r  =  6  ;  the  other  ;>«=6,  r=»9.  Both, 
therefore,  have  a  range  of  accommodation  of  3  inches.     For  these,  the  force  of  accommodation, 

-L~ -L-4-,  *~6;  and-L-  — -i-»  *-18. 
x      3       6'  x      6       9* 

Relation  of  range  to  force  of  accommodation. — The  general  law  is,  that  the  ranges  of 
accommodation  of  two  eyes  being  equally  great,  then  their  forces  of  accommodation  are  equal, 
provided  that  their  near  points  are  the  same.  If  the  ranges  of  accommodation  for  both  eyes 
are  equally  great,  but  their  near  points  unequal,  then  the  forces  of  accommodation  are  also  un- 
equal— the  latter  being  greater  in  the  eyes  with  the  smallest  near  point.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  difference  of  distance  near  a  lens  has  a  much  greater  effect  upon  the  image  as 
compared  with  differences  in  the  distance  far  from  a  lens.  The  emmetropic  eye  can  see  dis- 
tinctly objects  at  60  to  70  metres,  and  even  to  infinity,  without  accommodation. 

While  p  and  r  may  be  directly  estimated  in  the  emmetropic  and  myopic  eyes,  this  is  impos- 
sible with  the  hypermetropic  (long-sighted)  eye.  The  far  point  in  the  latter  is  negative  ;  indeed, 
in  very  pronounced  hypermetropia  even  the  near  point  may  be  negative.  The  far  point  may 
be  estimated  by  making  the  hypermetropic  eye  practically  a  normal  eye  by  using  suitable 
convex  lenses.     The  relative  near  point  may  then  be  determined  by  means  of  the  lens. 

Even  from  the  15th  year  onwards  the  power  of  accommodation  is  generally  diminished  for 
near  objects--perhaps  this  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  (Donders). 

390.  SPECTACLES. — The  focal  distance  of  concave  (diverging),  as  well  as  convex  (converg- 
ing) spectacles,  depends  upon  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  (usually  3  :  2),  and  on  the  length 
of  the  radius  of  curvature.  If  the  curvature  of  both  sides  of  the  lens  is  the  same  (biconcave  or 
biconvex),  then  with  the  ordinary  refractive  index  of  glass,  the  focal  distance  is  the  same  as  the 
radius  of  curvature.  If  one  surface  of  the  lens  is  plane,  then  the  focal  distance  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  Spectacles  are  arranged  according  to  their  focal 
distance  in  inches,  but  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  distance  than  1  inch  is  generally  not  used.  They 
may  also  be  arranged  [according  to  their  refractive  pmcer.  In  this  case,  the  refractive  power  of 
a  lens  of  1  inch  Focus  is  taken  as  the  unit.  A  lens  of  2  inches  focus  refracts  light  only 
half  as  much  as  the  unit  measure  of  1  inch  focus  ;  a  lens  of  3  inches  focus  refracts  i  as 
strongly,  &c.  This  is  the  case  both  with  convex  and  concave  lenses,  the  latter,  of  course, 
having  a  negative  focal  distance;  thus,  "concave — },"  indicates  that  a  concave  lens  diverges 
the  rays  of  light  one-eighth  as  strongly  as  the  concave  lens  of  1  inch  (negative)  focal  distance. 

Choice  of  Spectacles. — Having  determined  the  near  point  in  a  myopic  eye,  of  course  we 
require  to  render  parallel  the  divergent  rays  coming  from  the  far  point,  just  as  if  they  came 
from  infinity.  This  is  done  by  selecting  a  concave  lens  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  far  point. 
The  greatest  distance  is  the  far  point  of  the  emmetropic  eye.  Suppose  a  myopic  eye  with  a  far 
point  of  6  inches,  then  such  a  person  requires  a  concave  lens  of  6  inches  focus  to  enable  him  to 
see  distinctly  at  the  greatest  distance.     Thus,  in  a  myopic  eye,  the  distance  of  the  far  poiut 
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from  the  eye  is  directly  eoual  to  the  focus  of  the  (weakest)  concave  lens,  which  enables  one  to 
see  distinctly  objects  at  the  greatest  distance.  These  lenses  generally  have  the  same  number 
as  the  spectacles  required  to  correct  the  defect.  Example.— A  myopic  eye  with  a  far  point  of 
8  inches  requires  a  concave  lens  of  8  inches  focus,  i.e.,  the  concave  spectacles  No.  8.  For  the 
hypermetropic  (long-sighted)  eye,  the  focal  distance  of  the  strongest  convex  lens,  which  enables 
the  hypermetropic  eye  to  see  the  most  distant  objects  distinctly,  is  at  the  same  time  the  distance 
of  the  far  point  from  the  eye  Example. — A  hypermetropic  eye  which  can  see  the  most  distant 
objects  with  the  aid  of  a  convex  lens  of  12  inches  focus  has  a  far  point  of  12;  the  proper 
spectacles  are  convex  No.  12. 

[Diopter  or  Dioptric. — The  focal  length  of  a  lens  used  to  l>e  expressed  in  inches  ; 
and  as  the  unit  was  taken  as  1  inch,  necessarily  all  weaker  lenses  were  expressed 
in  fractions  of  an  inch.  In  the  method  advocated  by  Donders,  the  standard  is  a 
lens  of  a  focal  distance  of  1  metre  (39*370  English  inches,  about  40  inches),  and 
this  unit  is  called  a  dioptric.  Thus,  the  standard  is  a  weak  lens,  so  that  the 
stronger  lenses  are  multiples  of  this.  Hence,  a  lens  of  2  dioptrics  =  one  of  about 
20  inches  focus  ;  10  dioptrics  =  4  inches  focus;  and  so  on.  The  lenses  are  num- 
bered from  Xo.  1,  i.e.,  1  dioptric  onwards.  It  is  convenient  to  use  signs  instead 
of  the.  words  convex  and  concave.  For  convex  the  sign  phis  +  is  used,  and  for 
concave  the  sign  minus  - .  Thus  a  +  4  0  means  a  convex  lens  of  4  dioptrics,  and 
a  -  4*0  =  a  concave  lens  of  4  dioptrics.] 

In  all  cases  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  the  person  ought  to  wear  the  proper  s|>ectacles.  In 
a  myopic  eye,  when  the  far  ]K>int  is  still  more  than  5  inches,  the  patient  ought  always  to  wear 
spectacles  ;  but  generally  the  working  distance,  e.g.,  for  reading,  writing,  and  for  handicrafts, 
is  about  12  inches  from  the  eye.  If  the  person  desires  to  do  liner  work  (etching,  drawing), 
requiring  the  object  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  image  upon  tue 
retina,  then  he  should  either  remove  the  spectacles  altogether  or  use  a  weaker  pair. 

The  hypermetropic  person  ought  to  wear  his  convex  spectacles  when  looking  at  a  near  object, 
and  especially  when  the  illumination  is  feeble,  because  then,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  the  diffusion  circles  of  the  eye  tend  to  become  very  pronounced.  It  is  advisable  to  wear 
at  first  convex  spectacles  which  are  slightly  too  strong.  Cylindrical  lenses  are  referred 
to  under  Astigmatism.  Spectacles  provided  with  dull-coloured  or  blue  glasses  are  used  to 
protect  the  retina  when  the  light  is  too  intense.  Stenopeic  spectacles  are  narrow  diaphragms 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  eye,  which  cause  it  to  move  iu  a  definite  direction  in  order  to  see 
through  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 

391.  CHROMATIC  AND   SPHERICAL    ABERRATION,   ASTIGMATISM. 

— Chromatic  Aberration. — All  the  rays  of  white  light,  which  undergo  refraction, 
are  at  the  same  time  broken  up  by  dispersion  into  a  bundle-  of  rays  which,  when 
they  are  received  on  a  screen,  form  a  spectrum.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  colours  of  the  spectrum  possess  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  The 
violet  rays  are  refracted  most  strongly  ;  the  red  rays  least. 

A  white  point  on  a  black  ground  does  not  form  a  sharp  simple  image  on  the  retina,  but  many 
coloured  points  nppear  after  each  other.  If  tho  eye  is  accommodated  so  strongly  as  to  focus 
the  violet  rays  to  a  sharp  image,  then  all  the  other  colours  must  form  concentric  diffusion 
circles,  which  become  larger  towards  the  red.  In  the  centre  of  all  the  circles,  where  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  superposed,  a  white  point  is  produced  by  their  mixture, 
while  nround  it  are  placed  the  coloured  circles.  The  distance  of  the  focus  of  the  red  rays 
from  that  of  the  violet  in  the  eye  =  0*58  to  0'62  mm.  The  focal  distance  for  red  is,  accord- 
ing to  v.  Helmholtz,  for  the  reduced  eye,  30 "524  mm.  ;  for  violet,  20*140  mm.  Thus,  the 
near  and  far  points  for  violet  light  are  nearer  each  other  than  in  the  case  of  red  light  ;  white 
objects,  therefore,  appear  reddish  when  beyond  the  far  poiut,  but  when  nearer  than  the  near 
point  they  are  violet.  Hence,  the  eye  must  accommodate  more  strongly  for  red  rays  than  for 
violet,  so  that  we  judge  red  objects  to  be  nearer  us  than  violet  objects  placed  at  an  equal 
distance  (Briickc). 

Monochromatic,  or  Spherical  Aberration. — Apart  from  the  decomposition  or  dispersion  of 
white  light  into  its  components — the  rays  of  white  light,  proceeding  from  a  point  if  transmitted 
through  refractive  spherical  surfaces — we  find  that,  before  the  rays  are  again  brought  to  a  focus, 
the  marginal  rays  are  more  strongly  refracted  than  those  passing  through  the  central  parts  of 
the  lens.  Hence,  there  is  not  one  focus  but  many.  In  the  eye  this  defect  is  naturally  corrected 
by  the  iris,  which,  acting  as  a  diaphragm,  cuts  off  the  marginal  rays  (fig.  658),  especially  when 
the  lens  is  most  convex,  when  the  pupil  also  is  most  contracted.  In  addition,  the  margin  of 
the  lens  has  less  refractive  power  than  the  central  substance  ;  lastly,  the  margins  of  the  refractive 
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spherical  surfaces  of  the  eye  are  leas  curved  towards  their  margins  than  the  parts  lying  nearer 
to  the  optical  axis.     Compare  the  form  of  the  cornea  (p.  90S)  and  the  lena  (p.  916). 

Imperfect  Centring  of  the  Refractive  Hnrfacea.  — The  sharp  projection  of  an  image  is  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  the  refractive  surfaces  are  not  exactly  centred  (Br&ckt). 
Tims,  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  is  not  exactly  iu  the  termination  of  the  optic  axis  ;  the  vertices 
of  both  surfaces  of  the  lens,  and  even  the  different  layers  of  the  lena  itself,  are  not  exactly  in 
the  optic  axis.     The  variations,  however,  and  the  disturbances  produced  thereby,  are  very  small 

Regular  Astigmatism. — When  the  curvature  of  the  refractive  surfaces  of  the 
eye  is  unequally  great  in  its  different  meridians,  of  course  the  rays  of  light  cannot 
lie  united  or  focusaed  in  one  point,  Generally,  in  such  eases,  the  cornea  is  more 
curved  in  ite  vertical  meridian  and  least  in  the  horizontal  (as  is  shown  by  ophthal- 
mometry measurements,  ]>■  925).  The  rays  passing  through  the  vertical  meridian 
come  to  a  focus,  jir»t,  in  a  horizontal  focal  line;  while  the  rays  entering  horizon- 
tally unite  afterwards  in  a  vertical  line.  There  is  thus  no  common  focus  for  the 
light-rays  in  the  eye  ;  hence  the  name  "  astigmatism."     The  lens  also  is  unequally 


Fig.  669. 
Action  of  an  astigmatic  surface  on  a  cone  of  light  (Front), 
curved  in  its  meridians,  but  it  ia  the  reverse  of  the  cornea  ;  consequently,  a  part 
of  the  inequality  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  ia  thereby  compensated,  and  only 
a  part  of  it  affecte  the  rays  of  light.  The  emmetropic  eye  has  a  vert/  diglti  degree 
of  this  inequality  (normal  astigmatism).  If  two  very  fine  lines  of  equal  thickness 
l>e  drawn  on  white  paper,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  order  to  see  tlio  horizontal  line  quite  sharply,  the  paper  must  be 
brought  slightly  nearer  to  the  eye,  than  when  we  focus  the  vertical  line.  When 
the  inequality  of  curvature  of  the  meridians  is  considerable,  of  course  exact  vision 
is  no  longer  pusnible. 

Fie.  669  shows  the  clfect  of  an  astigmatic  surface  on  the  rays  of  light     Lei  n  h  (  d  be  snch 
n  surface,  and  suppose  diverging  rays  to  proceed  from/.     Tlie  rays  passing  , 

through  e  d  cuius  to  a  focus  at/,,  while  those  ]>assiug  through  the  vertical         ^J? — _ji 
meridian  art  fucuased  at/,.    The  outline  of  the  cone  of  rays  between  abed 
and/,  vnrifsi,  as  shown  in  the  figure.      At  a  certain  part  it  is  oval,  with 
its  a\\n  vei'tifiil,  at  another  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  is  horizontal,  while  at 
other  places  it  is  circular,  or  the  rays  are  focussed  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical 

Correction  of  Astigmatism.—  This  condition  is  corrected  \>y  a  cylindrical 
lens,  i.e.,  a  lens  so  cut  as  to  be  without  curvature  in  one  direction,  while 
in  the  other  direction  (vertical  to  the  former)  it  is  curved.  The  lens  ia 
placed  iu  front  of  the  eye,  ao  that  the  direction  of  its  curvature  coincides 
with  tht!  direction  of  least  curvature  of  the  eye  (r.  HthnhoUz,  Knap/,, 
Jhiiiihi-H).  The  section  Cab  e  d  ot  the  cylindrical  lena  (tig.  670)  repre- 
sents a  plano-convex,  the  section  C  a  £  7  J,  a  concavo-convex  lens. 

[Teat.  —Draw  two  lines  of  equal  thickness  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
An  astigmatic  person  cannot  see  both  lines  with  cijual  distinctness  at  the 
same  time,  one  line  will  appear  thicker  than  the  other.     Or  a  aeries  of 
lines  radiating  from  a  centre  may  he  used  (astigmatic  clock,  : 
when  that  line  which  is  |iarallel  to  the  nstiginntio  meridiai 
most  distinctly  ;  while,  with  the  vert'    '  - 
be  the  vertical  line.] 

Irregular  Astigmatism. — Owing  t< 


ftS  <j* 


tigniatism. 


■adiate  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the 
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crystalline  lens,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  different 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  meridian  of  the  lens,  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  one  meri- 
dian of  the  lens,  cannot  all  be  brought  to  one  focus.  Hence,  we  do  not  obtain  a  distinct 
sharp  image  of  distant  luminous  points,  such  as  stars  or  street  lamps,  but  we  see  a  radiate 
jagged  figure  provided  with  rays.  The  same  obtains  on  holding  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  a 
small  hole  in  it  towards  the  light,  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  slightly  greater  than  the  far 
point.  Slight  degrees  of  this  irregular  astigmatism  are  normul,  but  when  it  is  highly  developed 
it  greatly  interferes  with  vision,  by  forming  several  foci  of  an  object  instead  of  one  (Polyopia 
monocularis).     Of  course  this  condition  cannot  obtain  in  an  eye  devoid  of  a  lens. 

392.  Iris. — Functions.— 1.  The  iris  acts  like  a  diaphragm  in  an  optical 
apparatus  by  cutting  off  the  marginal  rays,  which,  if  they  entered  the  eye,  would 
cause  spherical  aberration,  and  thus  produce  indistinct  vision  (fig.  658). 

2.  As  the  pupil  contracts  strongly  in  a  bright  light,  and  dilates  when  the  light 
is  feeble,  it  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye ;  thus,  fewer  rays  enter 
the  eye  when  the  light  is  strong  than  when  it  is  feeble. 

3.  To  a  certain  extent  it  supports  the 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Muscles  and  Nerves. — The  iris  is 
usually  described  as  being  provided 
with  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres — the 
sphincter,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  pupil  and  is  supplied  by 
the  oculomotorius  (§  345,  2),  and  the 
dilator  pupillee  (p.  910),  supplied 
chiefly  by  the  cervical  sympathetic 
(§  356,  A,  1),  and  the  trigeminus 
(§  347,  3).  Both  muscles  stand  in  an 
antagonistic,  relation  to  each  other 
(§  345),  the  pupil  dilates  moderately 
after  section  or  paralysis  of  the  oculo- 
motorius, owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  dilator  fibres  which  are  supplied 
by  the  cervical  sympathetic;  conversely 
the  pupil  contracts  when  the  sympa- 
thetic is  divided  or  extirpated  {Petit \ 
1727).  When  both  nerves  arc  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  pupil  contracts,  so 
that  the  excitability  of  the  oculomotorius  overcomes  the  sympathetic. 

[The  existence  of  a  dilator  pupilln  muscle  is  not  universally  recognised,  and  in  fact  some 
observers  doubt  its  existence.  The  muscular  nature  of  the  radial  fibres  in  the  posterior  limiting 
membrane  of  the  iris  is  denied  by  Grunhagen,  while  Kognnei  regards  these  as  in  no  case  muscular, 
and  the  dilating  fibres  as  represented  by  fibres  radiating  from  the  iris.  These  fibres  are  well 
developed  in  birds  and  the  otter,  exist  in  traces  in  the  rabbit,  and  are  absent  in  man.  Oaskell 
points  out  that  in  this  case  the  size  of  the  pupil  must  in  part  depend  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  while  the  dilator  nerve-fibres  must  act  on  the  sphincter  fibres,  causing 
them  to  relax.  Gaskell  groups  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  with  those  muscles  "supplied  by  two 
nerves  of  opposite  character,  the  one  motor,  the  other  inhibitory."  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
caused  by  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  usually  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
this  nerve  contains  motor  fibres,  which  act  on  the  dilator  fibres.  Grunhagen  thought  that  it 
might  be  due  chiefly  to  the  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  ;  Gaskell  suggests  that 
the  nerve  acts  on  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  is  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  that  muscle,  dilatation 
taking  place  because  the  sphincter  is  normally  in  a  condition  of  tonic  contraction,  and  also 
because  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  is  elastic.  ] 

Nerves  of  the  Iris. — Arnstein  and  A.  Meyer  have  studied  the  mode  of  termination  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  iris.  All  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  lose  their  white  sheaths  after  a  time  ; 
most  of  the  fibres  (motor)  in  the  region  of  the  snhinctcr  consist  of  naked  bundles  of  fibrils.  A 
network  of  very  delicate  sensonj  nerves  lies  unuer  the  anterior  epithelium.  Numerous  fibrils 
pass  to  the  capillaries  and  arteries  as  raso-motor  nerves.  [Many  ganglionic  cells  are  intercalated 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres.] 

Movements  of  the  iris  occur  under  the  following  conditions : — 


Fig.  671. 
Astigmatic  clock  for  testing  astigmatism. 
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1.  Action  of  light  on  the  retina  causes  (according  to  its  intensity  and  amount) 
a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  optic  nerve  itself  {Herbert  Mayo).  This  movement  is  a  reflex  act,  [the 
afferent  nerve  being  the  optic  and  the  efferent  the  oculomotorius ;  the  impulse  is 
transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  a  centre  situated  somewhere  below  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  (tig.  672,  C)]. 

The  older  observers  locate  the  centre  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  recent  observers  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  (§  862).  Both  pupils  always  react,  although  only  one  retina  be  stimulated  ; 
generally  under  normal  circumstances  both  contract  to  the  same  extent  (Danders),  owing  to  the 
intercentral  communication  [coupling]  of  the  two  pupillo-constrictiug  centres.  [This  is  called 
consensual  contraction  of  the  pupil.]  After  section  of  the  optic  nerve  the  pupil  dilates,  and 
subsemient  section  of  the  oculomotorius  no  longer  produces  any  further  dilatation  (Knoll). 

2.  The  centre  for  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil  (pupillo-dilating  centre)  is  excited  by 
dyspmeie  hlood  (§  367,  8).  If  the  dyspwea  ultimately  passes  into  asphyxia,  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  diminishes.  Of  course,  if  the  peripheral  dilating  fibres  (§  247,  3)  [e.g.,  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck]  be  previously  divided,  this  effect  cannot  take  place,  as  the  dyspmeie  blood 
acts  on  the  centre  and  not  on  the  nerve-fibres. 

3.  The  centre,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  "cilio-epinal  region  "  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  362,  1), 
is  also  capable  of  being  excited  reflexly  ;  painful  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  in  addition  to 
causing  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  (§  347),  a  fact  proved  in  the  case  of  persons  subjected  to 
torture,  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupils  (Arndt,  Bernard,  Westphal,  Luchsinger)  ;  while  a 
similar  effect  is  caused  by  labour  pains,  a  loud  call  in  the  ear,  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  even  by  slight  tactile  impressions  (Foil  and  Schiff).  According  to  Bechterew, 
the  foregoing  results  are  due  to  inhibition  of  the  light-reflex  in  the  sense  expressed  in  §  361,  3. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  influences  the  size  of  the  pupil  ;  all  condi- 
tions causing  injection  or  congestion  of  these  vessels  contract  the  pupil,  all  conditions  diminish- 
ing them  dilate  it.  The  pupil,  therefore,  is  contracted  by  forced  expiration,  which  prevents  tl  e 
return  of  venous  blood  from  the  head  ;  momentarily  by  every  pulse-beat,  owing  to  the  diastolic 
filling  of  the  arteries  ;  diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  e.g.,  after  puncture  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  because,  owing  to  the  diminished  intraocular  pressure,  there  is  less  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  blood  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  (Hensen  and  Vblckrrs)  ;  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  of  the  iris  (§  347,  2).  Conversely,  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  conditions  the  reverse  of 
those  already  mentioned,  and  also  by  strong  muscular  exertion,  whereby  blood  flows  freely  into 
the  dilated  muscular  blood-vessels  ;  also,  when  death  takes  place.  The  condition  of  the  filling 
of  the  blood-vessels  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  pupil  dilated  with  atropin  becomes  smaller 
when  a  part  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  carrying  the  vaso-motor  fibres 
of  the  iris,  is  excised  ;  also,  that  after  extirpation  of  this  ganglion,  atropin  always  causes  a  less 
diminution  of  the  pupil  on  this  side.  The  fact  that  when  the  pupil  is  already  dilated  by 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  it  is  further  dilated  by  atropin,  is  due  to  a  diminished  injection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris.  If  an  animal  with  its  pupils  dilated  with  atropin  be  rapidly 
bled,  the  pupils  contract,  owing  to  the  ana?mic  stimulation  of  the  origin  of  the  oculomotorius 
(Moriggia).  The  dilatation  of  the  pupils  observed  in  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  is 
partly  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  dilating  fibres,  partly  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor 
fibres  of  the  his  (§347,  2). 

5.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs  as  an  associated  movement,  during  accom- 
modation for  a  near  object  (p.  929,  5),  and  when  the  eyeballs  are  rotated  inwards, 
which  is  the  case  during  sleep  (p.  847). 

Conversely,  intense  movements  of  the  iris,  caused  by  variations  in  the  brightness  of  dazzling 
illumination,  e.g.,  of  the  electric  light,  are  followed  by  disturbing  associated  movements  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  (Ljubinshj).  In  certain  movements  discharged  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
(forced  respiration,  chewiug,  swallowing,  vomiting),  dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  as  a  kind  of 
associated  movement. 

[Argyll  Robertson  Pupil. — In  this  condition  the  pupil  docs  not  contract  to 
light,  although  it  contracts  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  near  object,  vision 
usually  being  normal.] 

[The  lesion  is  situated  in  those  structures  connecting  the  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  at  their 
central  ends  (at  A  in  fig.  672),  i.e.,  the  connection  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
oculomotorius.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  locomotor  ataxia,  although  it  also  occurs  iu 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.] 

Direct  stimulation  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (E.  H.  Weber) ; 
in  fact,  direct  stimulation  of  circumscribed  areas  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  causes  partial 
contraction  of  the  dilator  fibres  (Bernstein  and  Dogiel),    Stimulation  near  the  centre  of  the 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  iris  is  still  very  obscure.  Those 
substances  which  dilate  the  pupil  are  called  mydriatics,  e.g.,  atropin,  horan  tropin, 
ilulmisin,  daturin,  and  hyoscyamin. 

They  act  chiefly  by  paralysing  the  oculomotorius.  But,  in  addition,  there  must  be  also  an 
effect  upon  the  dilating  fibres,  Tor  after  complete  paralysis  (section)  of  the  oculomotorius,  tile 
moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil   thereby  produced  (§  315,   6)  is  slill  further  increased  by 


atropin.      Minimal  doses  of  atropin 
constrictor  fibres  ;  enormous  doses  cause 
paralysis  of  the  dilating  aa  well  as  of  tlic 


consequence  of 
■fibres.  Atropin  acts  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  ciliary  [ophthalmic]  ganglion  (Henseit 
and  Volekers)  [and  division  of  all  the  nerves 
except  the  optic],  and  in  the  excised  eye  [Dt 
Ruyter),  [so  that  atropin  is  a  local  mydriatic. 
In  moderate  doses  it  paralyses  the  nervous 
terminations  or  the  3rd  nerve  (but  not  in  birds 
whose  iris  contains  striped  muscle),  and  in  larger  ' 
doses  it  also  paralyses  the  muscular  fibres]. 
[Cocaine,  or  cucaine,  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Erythroxyion  coca.  When  applied  locally  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  local  ainesthettc,  and  hence  it 
is  very  useful  for  operations  about  the  muco- 
cutaneous orifices.  A  i  jier  cent,  solution 
dropped  into  the  eye  produces  complete  insensi- 
bility of  the  cornea  in  a  few  minutes.  It  causes 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  though  they  react  to 
light  and  to  the  movements  of  accommodation. 
It  also  causes  temporary  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation, a  sensation  of  heaviness  and  coldness  of 
the  eyeball,  enlargement  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
constriction  of  the  small  peripheral  vessels,  and 
alight  lachrymatiou.] 

Myotics   nrc  those  substances    which 

contract  the  pupil: — Physostigniin  (- 

Kscrin,    the   alkaloid   of    Calabar    bean), 

,  nicotin,    pilocarpi!!,    muscarin,    morphia, 

■  according  to  some  observers  (Griinkagen) 

,  >  cause    stimulation    of  the    oculomotorius 

M,    N,   0,    posterior    roots;    A,   seat  of   thetic. 

lesion      causing     pupillary     immobility  j       M  ^^  subatftnces  caU30  ,  of  lLe  dlj 

probable  seat  of  les.on,  eausmg  myoma.  mwKU  u  u  m  a  tllat  'tlle  first  of  th£ 
has  an  Analogous  action  on  the  sphincter.  It  is  prohibit  tliat  they  iiaralyse  the  dilator  fibres 
and  stimulate  the  oculomotor  fibres.  [Amongst  local  myotics,  i.e. ,  those  which  act  on  the  eye, 
some  act  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  eg.,  pliysostfglnfu  or  eseriu,  while  others  act  on  the 
peripheral  tin- mi  nations  of  the  3rd  nerve,  e.g.,  pilocarpi!],  muscarin.  Muscarin  causes  very  great 
contraction  of  the  pupil  from  sjasm  of  the  circular  fibres,  due  to  its  action  on  the  3rd  nerve  ; 
eseiin,  on  the  other  hand,  although  contracting  the  pupil,  also  affects  the  dilator  fibres.  The 
contraction  of  the  pupil  due  to  opium  is  central  in  its  cause.] 

If  the  one  pupil  be  contracted  or  dilated  by  these  substances  the  other  pupil  conversely  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye  into 
which  the  poison  has  been  introduced.  The  anasethetics  (ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  ic),  when 
they  begin  to  cause  stujior,  contract  the  pupil,  and  when  their  action  is  intense  they  dilate  it 
{Duaie!).  Chloroform,  during  the  stage  when  it  causes  excitement  (preceding  the  narcosis), 
stimulates  the  centre  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  after  a  time  this  centre  is  paralysed,  so 
that  the  pupil  no  longer  dilates  on  the  application  of  external  stimuli.  Thereafter  the  pupillo- 
Constrictor  centre  is  stimulated,  whereby  the  pupil  maybe  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ; 
ultimately  this  centre  is  paralysed,  and  the  pupil  becomes  dilated.  _ 

Intraocular  Pressure,  —The  movements  of  the  iris  are  always  accompanied  by  variations  of 
the  intraocular  pressure.  The  muscles  of  the  iris  affect  the  intraocular  pressure,  in  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  increases  it,  while  contraction  of  the  pupil  diminishes  it.     The  increased 
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11  the  eyeball.     Stimulation  of 


See.  392.]  l'l"HI.O  METER. 

or  dim  id  ah  ed  tension  can  lie  felt  when  mo  liiig»isaie  presaed  mi  the  eyeball. 

Hi.'  aympttfartioinomiM,  »M1«  ii.  Motion  diminishes  the  pressure.    Action  of  Dmg».— Atroyiiu 

dropped  Into  tin-  eye,  after  producing  »  short  tempo,-  iij  <!imi  Million  of  the  ttaatoa,  im-i  eases  il  j 

■■-■ijii.  -i. l"r -■  c  ;i  primary  iieTous..,  fin.™  n  diminution  nf  tin-  pios-suve  ['li-iin-'i-  ttti't  !li-hj,\. 
A ■  ■  i ■  i ■  1 1 1 i 1 1 l;  fi  ][..  kor,  Ktrapio  diminishes  tli<_>  iiitinoeular  pressure,  Maria  first  increases  it  and 
then  diminishc.  it. 

Time  for  Movementa  of  Iris.—  Tin-  l---I1<- v  dibit  at  i'.u  ..!  tin-  ; < 1 1 [ <■  1  urs  -lightly  lut.-r  than  the 

reflex  liuiilrji-tinu,  tin-  time  in  tin'  two  oases  being  ir.'i  mill  ()■:!  (min.1  n-prrrtvily.  j  1 1" t .  ■  t-  stimu- 
lation by  light  (r.  VinUckqnu).  A  certain  tiim:  always  elapses,  until  the  iriH,  ror  res  pending  to 
tin:  -iii'tiiitli  nl'  tin-  stimulus  uf  liK),|  exciting  r  I  «■■-  ret  ins,  "adapts"  itself  to  produce  n  suitable 

si? I  In    |i'i|i-'    .(''■■■  •■'  i.      '  'on  tract  inn  of  i  li  ■•  pupil  nimr-  very  mpiilly  it  ("i .  j  stimulation  of  the 

oanlwwtnflm  in  Maab;  iti  rahhita  0'89  second  elapses  nl'tcv  -tinml.itioii  of  the  sympathetic, 
■aiaiWnill    ibnjUf^^. 

Action  of  Light  on  Excised  Eye.— Li #1  it  rnnse*.  enntriietion  of  the  jiupil  in  the 

■  :,■■■  i.'nl  BJfl  uf   jiiii]iliilii;in-;  ;iml  lislns  (.li'Wr,).       Kivn  tlir  iris  of  the  •'■el,  when  cut 

•  >nt  mi!  pi <i  iii  iinriiiiil  siiline  solution,  cuntiuot.s  to  li^lil -lArmilil),  the  green  and 

liltte  niys  Whip;  must  notivo.  Iwrrasr  "/  the  teiujirrti/iirr  onuses  mydriasis  in  the 
excised  eye  nl  lh"  frnjiiir  ■  ■■■!,  while  i-onlinp;  .■miscs  iiiy.isis.  (//.  Mii/Ur). 

h  of  a  molal  plate  perforated  with  n  series    of 

673~)~  "The  pUte  is  placed 
just  below  the  Htdt1! 
eye,  and  the  hole  is 
selected  which  corfe- 
sjmiida  with  the  size  of 
the  pupil.) 
|Oorh«m'i  Pupil  Fhoto- 
iuoouimis 


and 

It  c 


Fig.  873. 
Pupilonieter  of  Edgar  Bvoi 


s  of  a 


and    l-S   in. 

the  cap,  which 


diameter  (figs.  <j7<  and  •'>':■).     Ou.i  end  is  closed  bj  I  iBn 

a  series  of  holes  at  distance*  varying  from  '05  in.  to  '2S  in 

allows  one  pair  of  holes  to  lie  visible  at  a  time,  while  oil  the  I -yliihlci-  U  engraved  tlie  linear 

distance  of  each  pair  of  holes.      In  using  tli"   iuslninieiil  na  ■   pu  pilomotor,  look   through  the 

"]»■]!   ■■n.l  of  tli.'  tulie  (tin'   lint  torn  in  lig.  'ir.'.  .  with    both  eves  1 1 1  n- 1 1 .  Ion.  hi  I-  li  sheet  of  while 

paper  or  the  sky,  when  two  discs  of  light  will  be  seen.     Then  revolve  the  lid  or  cap  slowly  until 


Giuliani's  pupil  p 


the  disc,  while  the  1. 


Fig.  (174  shows  Mi...  disc  will 
itll  tlie  diameter  of  the  pupil  Hulked 


iC 


o  white  ■U-i--.jn.tr  l.iiirli  .....    •  i,h,'h.  r  ,/l  '/„■!,    ■./.(.-,.      Tlie  .1..  im.il   fraction  opposite  tlir  l.lVil 
res  seen  on  the  scale  outside  indicates  the  diameter  of  the   pupil   in  lfiOtlm  of  an  inch. 
Using  itns  a  |i*».*r,    it  is  assnuied  tli  At   the  size  of  the  pupil  gives  ail  indci  of  the 
intensity  of  the  amount  of  light  w  lii.-h  inllocmcs  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.] 

[The  following  ttilile  frotn  Deiinnis  shows  the  chief  ionililion*  which  affetit  tho 
tmi.il :— 
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Contraction  of  the  Pupil. 

Stimulation  "Ml ptie  nerve. 

Stimulation  of  tin!  tliiril  cranial  nerve. 
Section  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 
Section     01    paralysis      of     the    c-mcnl 
syiiif«.tlii'tic. 

Paralysis  uf  the  nuHMOotot  lilm-  ot  llu 

iris. 


Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 
.Section  of  the  optic  nerve. 
I'ai-i.lysis  ..I'  the  third  '  r.ini.il  iicrvc. 
Stimulation  of  the  tilth  cranial  nerve. 
Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic. 

Stimulation   of  the   vaso-motur  fibres  of 

the  iris. 
Contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris. 


Puncture  of  the  unli 

Expiration. 
Sleep. 

Mimics  iCiil-iiMi  b« 

Anrefitbeties  ■■" lit  fittt 

Heat. 


Rotation  of  tht-  eyeball  outwards. 
Increase  of  the  intraocular  pressure. 
Stimulation  of  the  margin  of  the  iris 

Iuspimliou,  ilyspinin,  asphyxia. 

Syncope  and  approach  of  death. 

Mydriatics  {a tropin). 

Au.esi  lii-tii's  uit  the  end). 

Cold. 

Strong  muscular  roil  tract  ion.] 


393.  ENTOPTICAL    PHENOMENA.—  Ent optical  phenomena  depend  upon 
the  peneption  of  objeata  present  within  the  eyeball  itself. 

1.   Shadows  are  formed  upon  the 


.,  about  13  t 


i  front  of  the  I 


inded  by  the 

i  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light 

'  '    '  lof  these  shadows 


! 


margins  of  the  iris,  is  obtained.  All  dark  liodies  which  lie  ii 
throw  a  shadinv  uiinii  ih,  Mj,M,  ami  .ii-ih-:ii'  as  .link-.  'J'li.-i  ■■  ;n 
:..'..•.: 

.«■  The  spectrum  mucro-lacriruale,   especially  upon   the   margin  of  the  eyelids,  depending 

upon  particle*  of  mucus,  f.il  idol  ml  e>  fr 111.  .\1,il im  glands,  dust  mixed  with  tears,  causing 

cloudy  "I-  drop-like  reiin.il  .slwh.ws,  which  an-  removed  bv  winking. 

lb)  Folds  in  the  cornea.— If  the  cornea  be  pressed  laterally  with  the  filler,  wrinkl.il  shadows, 
dm-  to  temporary  wrinkles  in  the  I'ornei,  are  ]iroiiuced. 

(C)  Lena  abadowa.  —  licnd -like  or  dark  specks,  bright  I  star-like  figures,  the  former  due  to 

dr|i.-its  tin  and  in  ill-  Idi-,  the  lutl.r  ti.  the  radintc  stni.-lurc  ..f  the  I. us. 

(d)  Mubcjb  volitantea  {I).;-!,.,/,,-,  nwo;.  liki- atringi  oTbesde,  .irelcs,  croups  or  halls  or  pale 
atripei,  depend  upon  opaipic  particles  (cells,  ilisinri'yniliri"  cells,  ^runiiliir  tiluvs.i  in  the  vitreoua 
hiimnnr  They  move  ahout  when  I  lie  eve  is  iin.vcil  ra|iidlv.  Lisliug  ;i.S4;'>l  showed  that  one  may 
iretty  accurately  tin;  |»>."ition  of  these  objects.  Whilst  imikiin;  the  observation  upon 
yes,  raise  or  depress  the  source  of  liidit  ;  tbi.se  shadows  which  are  caused  by  bodies 
on  n  level  with  the  pupil  retain  their  relative  ]m>itioiis  in  the  hncht  lields  uf  vision.  Shadows 
which  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  source  of  light  are  caused  by  bodies  which 
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lie  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  pupil  — those,  however,  which  appear  to  move  iu  the  opposite 
direction  defend  upon  objects  l>chind  the  plane  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Pnrkinje'a  figure  (1819)  depends  u]n>u  the  blood-vessels  within  the  retina,  which  ca&t  a 
shadow  ii|K)n  the  niont  external  layer  of  the  retina,  viz.,  upon  the  rods  and  cones,  these  being 
the  parts  acted  upon  hy  light.  Iu  onlinary  vision  we  do  not  observe  these  shadows.  Accord- 
ing to  v.  Hclmholtz,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensibility  of  the  shaded  )*arts  of  the  retina 
is  greater,  and  their  excitability  is  less  exhausted  than  all  the  other  jiarts  of  the  retina.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  change  the,  jKisition  of  the  shadow  of  the  blood-vessels,  instead  of  being 
directly  l>chiiid,  so  that  the  blood-vessels  come  to  lie  more  fair  rally  and  behind  them,  i.e.,  upon 
places  which  do  not  receive  shadows  from  the  blood-vessels  when  the  rays  of  light  pass  through 
the  eye  iu  the  ordinary  way,  then  the  figure  of  the  blood- vessels  becomes  apparent  at  once.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cause  the  light  to  enter  the  eyeball  obliquely.  Methods. — (1)  This  may 
be  done  by  passing  an  intense  light  through  the  sclerotic,  r.g.t  by  throwing  upon  the  sclerotic 
a  small,  bright,  luminous  image  from  a  source  of  light.  On  moving  the  source  of  light,  the 
figure  of  the  blood-vessels  moves  in  the  same  direction.  (2)  I*ook  directly  upwards  to  the  sky, 
wink  with  the  upjwr  eyelid  drooping,  so  that  for  a  moment,  corresponding  to  the  act  of  winking, 
rays  of  light  enter  obliquely  the  lowest  part  of  the.  pupils.  (8)  Look  through  a  small  aperture 
towards  a  bright  sky,  and  move  the  ajK-rture  rapidly  to  and  fro,  so  that  from  both  sides  of  the 
blood-vessels  shadows  fall  rapidly  upon  the  nearest  series  of  rods  and  cones.  (4)  In  a  darkened 
room  look  straight  ahead,  ami  move  a  light  to  and  fro  close  under  the  eyes.  Occasionally, 
whilst  ]>crfomiing  this  experiment,  one  may  see  the  macula  In  tea  as  a  non  -vascular  shaded  de- 
pression, and  owing  to  the  inversion  of  the  objects,  it  lies  on  the  inner  .side  of 'the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

8.  Movements  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  retina]  capillaries.— On  looking,  without 
accommodating  the  eye,  towards  a  large  bright  surface,  or  through  a  dark  blue  glass  towards 
the  sun,  we  see  bright  s|>ots,  like  jM)ints,  forming  longer  or  shorter  chains,  moving  in  tortuous 
paths.  The  phenomenon  is,  |>erhaps,  caused  by  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (in  the  capillaries 
posterior  to  the  external  granular  layer)  acting  as  small  light-collecting  concave  discs,  concen- 
trating the  light  falling  upon  them  from  blight  surfaces,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  rods  of  the 
retina.  Each  corpuscle  must  he  in  a  special  position  ;  should  it  rotate,  the  phenomenon 
disappears.  Vicrordt,  who  projected  the  movement  upon  a  screen,  calculated,  from  the 
velocity  of  their  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  iu  the  retinal  capillaries  as  equal  to 
0'5  to  0*75  mm.  in  a  second,  which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  results  obtained  directly 
in  other  capillaries  by  E.  II.  Welier  and  Volkmann  (§  1*0,  4).  When  the  carotids  are  com- 
pressed, the  movement  is  slower  on  freeing  them  from  the  compression  ;  during  short  forced 
expirations  the  movement  is  accelerated  {Ltniduix). 

4.  The  entoptical  pulse  (g  79,  2)  depends  upon  the  pulsating  arteries  irritating  mechanically 
the  rods  lying  outside  them. 

5.  Pressure  Phosphenes. — Pressure  applied  to  the  eye  causes  a  scries  of  phenomena  :—(<») 
Pressure  upon  pirt  of  the  t*yel»all  causes  the  so-called  illuminated  '"  pressure- picture "  or 
phosphene,  which  was  known  to  Aristotle.  As  the  impression  upon  the  retina  is  referred  to 
something  outside  the  eye,  the  phosphene  is  always  perceived  on  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision 
ojtjtositc  to  where  the  pressure  affects  the  retina,  e.tj.t  pressure  iijm)H  the  ottfrr  surface  of  the 
eyeball  causes  the  Hash  of  light  to  appear  on  the  iitm  r  side.  If  tin*  retina  is  not  well  lighted, 
the  phosphene  appears  luminous  ;  if  the  retina  is  well  lighted,  it  appeal's  as  a  dark  sjieek, 
within  which  the  visual  perception  is  momentarily  abolished,  {b)  If  a  uniform  pressure  be 
applied  to  the  eyeball  continuously  from  before  backwards,  as  Purkinje  pointed  out,  after  some 
time  there  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  very  sparkling  variable  figures  which  perform  a  wonderful 
fantastic  play,  and  often  resemble  the  sparkling  effects  obtained  in  a  kaleidoscope  (r.  Hclni- 
hultz),  ami  are  probably  comparable  to  the  feeling  of  formication  produced  by  pressure  upon  sen 
sory  nerves  ("sleeping  of  the  limbs"),  (c)  By  applying  equable-  ami  continued  pressure, 
Steinbach  ami  Purkinje  observed  a  network  with  moving  contents  of  a  bluish-silvery  colour, 
which  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  retinal  veins.  Vierordt  and  Laiblin  observed  the  branching 
of  the  blood- vessels  of  the  rhomid  as  a  red  network  upon  a  black  ground.  (//)  According  to 
Houdin,  we  may  detect  the  position  of  the  yellow  spot  by  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 

6.  The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  detected  on  moving  the  eyes  rapidly  backwards, 
and  especially  inwards,  as  a  liery  ring  or  semicircle  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Probably,  owing 
to  the  movement  of  the  retina,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  stimulated  mechauically  by 
the  rapid  bending.  Purkinje  and  others  observed  that  the  ring  remained  persistent  on  turning 
the  eye  strongly  inwards.  If  the  retina  be  brightly  illuminated,  the  ring  appears  dark,  and 
when  the  field  of  vision  is  coloured,  the  ring  has  a  different  tint.  If  Purkinje's  figure  be  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  one  may  observe  that  the  vascular  tmnk  proceeds  from  this  ring a 

proof  that  the  ring  corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Landuis). 

7.  Accommodation  Spot. — On  accommodating  the  eye  strongly  towards  a  white  surface, 
there  appears  iu  the  middle  a  small  bright  trembling  shimmer,  and  in  its  centre  a  coarse 
brown  speck,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  is  seen  [Purkinje).  If  pressure  bo  applied  externally  to 
the  eyeball,  this  speck  becomes  more  distinct.     After  having  once  observed  the  phenomenon, 
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occasionally  on  pressing  laterally  upon  the  opened  eye  we  may  see  it  as  a  bright  speck  in  the 
field  of  vision — another  proof  that  the  intraocular  pressure  is  iucreased  during  accommodation. 

8.  Mechanical  Optical  Stimulation. — On  dividing  the  optic  nerve  in  man,  as  in  extirpation 
of  the  eyeball,  a  flash  of  light  is  observed  at  the  moment  of  section  by  the  person  operated  on. 
The  section  of  the  nerve-fibres  themselves  is  painless,  but  section  of  the  sheaths  is  painful. 

9.  The  accommodation  phosphene  is  the  occurrence  of  a  tiery  ring  at  the  periphery  of  the 
field  of  vision,  seen  on  suddenly  bringing  the  eyes  to  rest  after  accommodating  for  a  long  time 
in  the  dark  (Purkinje).  The  sudden  tension  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  resulting  from  the  relaxation 
causes  a  mechanical  stretching  of  the  outermost  part  of  the  margin  of  the  retina,  or  it  may  be  of 
a  part  of  the  retina  behind  this.  Purkinje  observed  the  phenomenon  after  suddenly  relaxing 
the  pressure  on  the  eye. 

10.  Electrical  Phenomenon. — Electrical  currents,  when  applied  to  the  eye,  cause  a  strong 
flash  of  light  over  the  whole  field  of  vision.  One  pole  of  tlie  battery  may  be  placed  on  the 
under  eyelid  and  the  other  on  the  neck.  The  flash  at  closing  [making]  the  current  is  strongest 
with  an  ascending  current,  that  with  opening  [breaking]  the  current  with  a  descending  current. 
If  a  uniform  continuous  ascending  current  be  transmitted  through  the  closed  eyes,  the  dark  disc 
of  the  elevation  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  appears  in  a  whitish -violet  field  of  vision  ; 
with  a  descending  current,  the  field  of  vision  is  reddish  and  dark,  in  which  the  position  of  the 
optic  nerve  appears  light  blue  (v.  Helmholtz),  If  external  colours  are  looked  at  simultaneously, 
these  colours  blend  to  form  a  violet  or  yellow  with  the  colours  looked  at  (Schelske).  During 
the  passage  of  the  ascending  current  we  see  external  objects  indistinctly  and  smaller  when  the 
eyes  are  open  ;  while  with  the  descending  current  they  are  larger  and  more  distinct  (Bitter). 
Sometimes  the  position  of  the  macula  In  tea  appears  dark  on  a  bright  ground,  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  If  tlie  current  be  opened  [broken]  the  phenomena 
are  reversed  (§  335),  and  the  eye  soon  returns  to  rest. 

11.  The  yellow  spot  appears  sometimes  as  a  dark  circle  when  there  is  a  uniform  blue  illumi- 
nation. In  a  strong  lignt  the  position  of  the  yellow  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  bright  area,  twice 
or  thrice  as  large,  called  ••  Lowe's  ring."  [Clerk- Maxwell's  Experiment.— On  looking  through 
a  solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a  bottle  or  vessel  with  parallel  glass  sides,  we  observe  an  oval 
rosy-purplish  spot  in  the  greenish  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is  due  to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow 
spot] 

Haidinger's  Brushes.— On  directing  the  eye  towards  a  source  of  polarised  light,  "  Haidinger's 
polarised  brushes  "  appear  at  the  point  of  fixation.  They  are  seen  on  looking  through  a  Nicol's 
prism  at  a  bright  cloud  (r.  Helmholtz).  They  are  bright  and  bluish  on  a  surface,  bounded  by 
two  neighbouring  hyperbola  on  a  white  field  ;  the  dark  bundle  separating  them  is  smallest  in 
the  centre  and  yellow.  Of  the  various  colours  of  homogeneous  light,  blue  alone  shows  the 
brushes  (Stokes).  According  to  v.  Helmholtz,  the  seat  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  yellow  spot, 
and  is  due  to  the  yellow-coloured  elements  of  the  yellow  spot  being  slightly  doubly  refractive 
while  at  one  part  they  absorb  more,  at  another  less,  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye. 

12.  Lastly,  there  are  the  visual  sensations  deluding  on  internal  causes,  e.g.,  increased 
bounding  of  the  blood  through  the  retina,  as  during  violent  coughing,  increased  intraocular 
pressure.  Stimulation  of  the  visual  areas  (§  378,  IV.)  may  produce  spectra,  which  Cardanus 
(1550),  Goethe,  Nicolai,  and  Johannes  Muller  could  produce  voluntarily. 

394.  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  EYE.— OPHTHALMOSCOPE.— The  light 
which  enters  the  eye  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  black  uveal  pigment,  and  partly 
again  reflected  from  the  eye,  and  always  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  rays 
entered  the  eye.  By  placing  oneself  in  front  of  the  eye  of  another  person,  of  course 
the  head,  being  an  opaque  body,  cuts  oft*  a  large  number  of  rays.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  head,  no  rays  of  light  can  enter  the  eye ;  and  of  course  none  can 
be  reflected  back  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Hence,  the  eye  of  the  person  being 
examined  always  appears  black,  because  those  rays  which  alone  could  be  reflected 
in  the  direction  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  are  cut  off.  As  soon,  however,  as  we 
succeed  in  causing  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  we  observe  the  eye  of  another  person,  the  fundus  of  tlie  eye 
appears  brightly  illuminated. 

The  following  simple  arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  (fig.  677)  : — Let  B  be  the  eye 
of  the  patient,  A  that  of  the  observer,  and  let  a  flame  be  placed  at  a\  The  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  x  impinge  upon  the  obliquely  placed  plate  of  glass  (S,S),  and  are  reflected  in  the 
direction  of  the  dottea  lines  into  the  eye  (B).  The  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  in  this  jwsition 
to  be  brightly  illuminated  in  diffusion  circles  around  b.  As  the  observer  (A)  can  see  through 
the  obliquely  placed  glass  plate  (S,  S),  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  reflected  rays  (a*,  y),  he 
sees  the  retina  around  b  brightly  illuminated. 
u  In  order  that  this  method  be  made  available  for  practical  purposes,  we  must,  of  course,  be 
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able  to  distinguish  the  details,  such  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  the  macula 

_  lu tea,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  abnorma- 
~  lities  of  the  retina,  and  the  choroidal  pigment, 
&c.  The  following  considerations  show  us  how  to 
proceed  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  As  already  men- 
tioned, and  as  fig.  658  shows,  a  small  inverted  image 
is  formed  on  the  retina  (c,  d)  when  we  look  at  an  object 
(A,  B) ;  conversely,  according  to  the  same  dioptric 


1 
a 


Arrangement  for  examining  the  eye  of  B.     A,  eye  of  observer  ;  x,  source  of  light ;  S,  S,  plate 

of  glass  directed  obliquely,  reflecting  light  into  B. 

law,  an  enlarged  inverted  real  image  of  a  small  distinct  area  of  the  retina  (c,  d — depending  on 
the  distance  for  which  the  eye  was  accommodated)  must  be  formed  outside  the  eye  (A,  B). 

If  the  fundus  of  this  eye  be  sufficiently  illuminated,  this  aerial  image  will  be  correspondingly 
bright. 

In  order  to  see  the  individual  parts  of  the  retinal  picture  more  distinctly,  the  observer  must 
accommodate  his  own  eye  for  the  position  of  this  image.     In  such  circumstances  the  eye  of  the 


Fig.  678. 

observer  would  be  too  near  the  observed  eye.  His  eye  when  so  accommodated  is  removed  from 
the  eye  of  the  patient  by  his  own  visual  distance,  and  by  the  visual  distance  of  the  patient.  As 
this  distance  is  considerable,  the  individual  small  details  of  the  fundus  cannot  be  seen  distinctly. 
Further,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  patient,  only  a  small  area  of  the  fundus 
can  be  seen,  and  this  only  under  a  small  visual  angle,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  accommodate  for  the  real  image  of  the  fundus  of  the  patient. 

Hence,  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  patient.  This  may 
be  done  in  two  ways  : — (1)  Either  by  placing  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  patient  a  strong  convex 
law  (of  1  to  3  inches  foens — fig.  678,  C).     This  causes  the  retinal  image  to  be  nearer  to  the  eye 
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(Hi  B),  owing  to  ill.-  sLruug  Itiiri  ri-IViu.'tii]^'  Hit  rays  ol'li^lit.  Tlie  11  l.we r v i- r  i.M)  crni  come  nearer 
to  till'  eye,  ami  can  still  iiirnmiiiuiiiLti!  fur  tin-  iiu.i;;.'  of  tin1  fuii'lii-.  of  tin?  eye.  (2)  Or  a  co/irac 
hill  i-i  placed  immciliutely  in   front  of  the  eye  of  tin-  piLlit.nl  i'lij,'.  07'.',  o).     Tlie  rays  of  light 


rays  to  diverge  (fig.  880),  an  erect,  virtual  image  is  formed  it  a  distance  liehind  the  eye  of  the. 
patient  (at  R).     In  these  eases  also  the  ohscrver  can  go  much  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  [aticnt 

The  ophthalmoscope  invented  In-  v.  Helmholtz  enables  us  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  fundus  of  the  Pye. 


!e  of  the  optic  nerve  ivitli  tin:  adjacent  | m it-  of  the  fundus  of  the  lion 
eve.      «,  ring  of  connective-tissue ;  b,  choroidal  rin»  ;  c    arteries  ;  it,  veins  ;  ij,  division 
the  central  artery  ;  !i,  division  of  the  central  vein  ;  L,  lamina  criurosa  ;  I,  temporal  (outer) 
sidei  n,  itasol  (inner)  side.     Fig,  IBS. — -Morton's  ophthalmoscope. 

[Direct  Method. — Use  a  concave  in  irrov  of  20  eoutiniotivs  focal  distance,  with 
central  opening.     Reflect  n  bean  of  light  into  the  patient's  eye,  where  the  rays 
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cross  in  tin?  vitreous  and  illuminate-  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  These  rays  again  pass 
out  of  the  eye  and  reach  the  olwervcr's  eye  through  the  central  hole  in  the  mirror. 
If  the  observer  he  emmetropic  they  come  to  a  focus  on  his  retina.  In  this  way 
all  the  iKirts  of  the  retina  are  seen  in  their  normal  position,  but  enlarged.  Hence, 
it  is  si.inietim.es  called  the  examination  of  the  upright  image.  The  eye  of  the 
patient  ami  olwcrvcr  must  be  at  rest,  i.e.,  bo  negatively  accommodated,  while  the 
mirror  must  l>e  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye  of  the  patient.] 

[Indirect  Method,  by  which  a  more  general  view  of  the  fundus  is  obtained. 
Throw  the  light  into  the  patient's  eye  by  an  ophthalmoscopic  inirroras  above,  but  held 
at  a  distance  of  about  25  cm.  (10  inches)  from  the  [>atient's  eye.  Hold  a  biconvex 
lens  of  14  dioptrics  focal  length  vertically  lwtween  the  mirror  and  the  patient's 
eye  (tig.  678),  the  uWrver  looking  through  the  hole  of  the  mirror.  What  he  does 
sec  is  an  inverted  aerial  image  at  B.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  fundus  oculi  can 
be  seen  at  one  time.] 

'  .""[The  o[ili  thalmoscope,  besides  being  used  for  examining  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  is  of  the 
Utmost  use  in  determining  tho  existence  and  amount  of  anomalies  of  refraction  in  the  refrac- 


Fig.  683. 
Frost's  artificial  eye. 


Fig.  68*. 
Action  of  the  orthoscope. 


i»e  media.     Fur  tliia  purpose  an  ophthalmoscope  requires  to  be  provided  with  yln*  and  minus 
inset,  which  can  be  readily  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  observer.     This  is  r< 


n  ingenious  mechanism  devised  by  Coujxir,  and  made  u 


s  readily  done  by 


while  at  the  same  tune  is  indicated  at  a  certain  aperture  the  lens  presented  at  the  sight  hole. 
The  instrument  is  also  provided  with  a  movable  arrangement  carrying  a  concave  mirror  at 
either  end.  One  of  these  mirrors  is  10  inches  in  focus,  and  is  used  for  indirect  examination 
and  rhinoscopy ,  while  the  other  is  of  3  incites  focus  for  direct  examination,  and  is  fixed  at  an 
angle  of  25'.] 

[Hetmoscopy.— The  ophthalmoscope  is  used  also  for  this  purpose.  A  beam  of  light  is 
reflected  into  tho  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
fundus  oculi  observed.     A  study  of  this  is  important  in  determining  anomalies  of  refraction. 


fundus  oculi  observed.     A  study  of  this  is  important  in  determining  anomalies  o 
For  the  method,  the  student  is  referred  to  a  text-book  on  "  Diseases  of  the  eye."] 
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[Artificial  Eye. — The  student  may  practise  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  on  an  artificial 
eye,  such  as  that  of  Frost  (fig.  683)  or  Perin  or  Priestley  Smith.] 

Illumination  of  the  retina. — In  order  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  the  eye,  v.  Helmholtz 
used  several  plates  of  glass,  placed  behind  each  other,  in  the  position  of  S,  S,  in  fig.  677. 
Afterwards  he  used  a  plane  or  concave  mirror  of  7  inches  focus  (fig.  677),  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre.  Fig.  681  shows  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. In  albinos  the  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  red,  because  light  passes  into  the  eye  through 
the  sclerotic  and  uvea,  which  are  devoid  of  pigment.  If  a  diaphragm  be  placed  over  the  eye, 
so  that  the  pupil  alone  is  free,  the  eye  appears  black  (Donders). 

Tapetnm. — In  many  animals  the  eyes  have  a  bright  green  lustre.  These  eyes  have  a  special 
layer,  the  tapetum,  or  the  membrana  versicolor  of  Fielding ;  in  carnivora  it  consists  of  cells 
[devoid  of  melanin  granules],  in  herbivora  of  fibres,  placed  between  the  capillaries  of  the  choroid 
and  the  stroma  of  the  uvea.  These  structures  exhibit  interference-colours  and  reflect  much 
light,  so  that  the  coloured  lustre  appears  in  the  eye  (p.  914). 

Oblique  illumination  is  used  with  advantage  for  investigating  the  anterior  chamber.  A 
bright  beam  of  light,  condensed  by  a  convex  lens,  is  thrown  laterally  upon  the  cornea  into  the 
eye,  and  so  directed  upon  the  point  to  be  investigated  as  to  illuminate  it  A  point  so  illumi- 
nated, e.g.,  a  part  of  the  iris,  may  be  examined  from  a  distance  by  means  of  a  lens,  or  even  by 
a  microscope  (Liebreich). 

Orthoscope. — Czermak  constructed  this  instrument,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  under  water 
(fig.  684).  It  consists  of  a  small  glass  trough  with  one  of  its  walls  removed.  The  margins  of 
the  open  side  are  pressed  firmly  against  the  region  of  the  eye.  The  eye  and  its  surroundings 
form,  as  it  were,  the  sixth  side  of  the  trough,  which  is  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  cornea  is 
bathed  therewith.  As  the  refractive  index  of  water  is  almost  the  same  as  the  refractive  index  of 
the  media  of  the  eye,  the  rays,  of  light  pass  into  the  eye  in  a  straight  direction  without  being 
refracted.  Hence,  objects  in  the  anterior  chamber  can  be  seen  directly,  as  if  they  were  not 
within  the  eye  at  all.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  objects  can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  The  rays  of  light  emerging  from  the  point  (a)  of  the  fundus,  if  the  eye  were 
surrounded  by  air,  would  leave  the  eye  as  the  parallel  lines,  b,  c,  b,  c.  Under  water,  these 
rays,  a,  b,  continue  in  the  direction  a,  b,  as  far  as  b,  rf,  where  they  emerge  from  the  water,  and 
are  bent  from  the  perpendicular  to  rf,  e,  dt  c.  The  eye  of  the  observer,  looking  in  the  direction 
e,  d,  sees  the  point,  a,  nearer,  viz.,  in  the  direction  c,  d,  a',  lying  at  a. 

395.  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  BETINA  IN  VISION.— I.  Blind  Spot— The 
rods  and  cones  alone  are  the  parts  of  the  retina  sensitive  to  light ;  they  alone  are 
excited  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ether.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mariotte's  experiment 
(1688),  which  proves  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  rods  and  cones 
are  absent,  is  devoid  of  visual  sensibility.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  blind 
spot." 

[Mariotte's  Experiment. — Make  a  cross  and  a  circle,  about  3  inches  apart, 
upon  paper  (fig.  685).     Look  at  the  cross  with  the  right  eye,  keeping  the  left  eye 


+ 

Fig.  685. 
Mariotte's  experiment. 

closed,  and  hold  the  paper  about  a  foot  from  the  eye,  when  both  the  cross  and  the 
circle  will  be  seen.  Gradually  approximate  the  paper  to  the  eye,  keeping  the 
open  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  cross ;  at  a  certain  moment  the  circle  will  disappear, 
and  on  bringing  the  paper  nearer  to  the  eye  it  will  reappear.  The  moment 
when  the  circle  disappears  is  when  its  image  falls  upon  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.] 

Position  and  Size. — The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  about  8*5  mm.  internal  to  the 
visual  axis  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  retina.  Its  diameter  is  1*8  mm.  The  apparent  diameter  of 
the  blind  spot  in  the  field  of  vision  is  in  a  horizontal  direction  6°  56' — this  lies  12°  35'  to 
18°  55'  horizontally  from  the  fixed  point.  Eleven  full  moons  placed  side  by  side  would  dis- 
appear on  the  surface,  and  so  would  a  human  face  at  a  distance  of  over  2  metres. 

Proofs. —The  following  facts  prove  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to 
light: — (1)  Donders  projected,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  the  small  image  of  a  flame  upon  the 
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entrance  of  the  optic  noire  of  another  person,  and  the  person  had  no  aenaation  of  light  Bat 
a  aenaation  of  light  was  experienced  when  the  image  of  the  flame  was  projected  upon  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  retina.  (2)  On  combining  with  Mariotte's  experiment  the  experiment 
which  causes  entoptical  phenomena  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  coincides  with  the 
blind  spot  (§  393,  6  and  7). 

Form  of  Blind  Spot. — In  'order  to  determine  the  form  and  apparent  size  of  the  blind  spot  in 
one's  own  eye,  fix  the  head  at  about  25  centimetres  from  a  surface  of  white  paper ;  select  a 
small  point  on  the  latter  and  keen  the  eye  directed  towards  it ;  then,  starting  from  the 
position  of  the  Mind  spot,  move  a  white  feather  in  all  directions  over  the  pafwr  ;  whenever  the 
tip  of  the  feather  becomes  visible,  make  a  mark  at  this  8|>ot  The  blind  spot  may  be  mapi>ed 
out  in  this  way.  It  has  an  irregular,  elliptical  form  from  which  processes  proceed,  due  to  the 
equally  non-sensitive  origins  of  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  {Iliieck).  ( Mario tte 
concluded  from  his  experiment  that  the  choroid,  which  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve,  is  the 
membrane  sensitive  to  light,  as  the  nerves  arc  nowhere  absent  from  the  retina.) 

The  blind  spot  causes  no  appreciable  gap  in  the  field  of  vision. — As  the  area  is  not  excited 
by  light,  a  black  spot  cannot  appear  in  the  field  of  vision,  for  the  sensation  of  black  implies 
the  presence  of  retinal  elements,  which,  however,  are  absent  from  the  blind  spot.  The 
circumstance,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  an  inexcitable 

spot  during  vision,  no  part  of  the  held  of  vision  amiears  to  be  unoecu-    Q  \\  n 

pied,  is   due  to  a  psychical  action.     The  unoccupied  area  of  the  field    Q*  U  \J 

of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  blind  spot,  is  filled  in  according  to  pro- 
bability, by  a  psychical  process  (E.  H.   lVcbcr).     Hence,  when  a  white    j  ,    x  p 
point  disappear*  from  a  black  surface,  the  whole  surface  appears  to  us    Q           [  O  ]           T 
black  ;  a  white  surface,  from  which  a  black  point  falls  on  the  blind  spot,                   \    / 
appears  quite  white  ;  a  page  of  print,  grey  throughout,  &c.     According 


to  the   probabilities,  certain  ltarts  are  supplied — parts  of  a  circle,  the  1 

the  central  j»rt  of  a  cross.     Such  images,    ff  H 

however,  as  cannot  be  constructed  according  to  the  probabilities,  are  not 


i  w 

middle  parts  of  a  long  line, 


perfected,  c.y.9  the  end  of  a  line  or  a  human  face.  In  other  cases  the  condition  known  as 
"  contraction  "  of  the  field  of  vision  tends  to  fill  up  the  gap.  This  will  be  evident  on  looking  at 
the  nine  adjoining  letters,  so  that  e  disappears ;  we  no  longer  see  the  three  letters  on  each, 
side  of  it  in  straight  lines,  but  6,  /,  A,  d  are  turned  in  towards  e.  The  adjoining  parts  of 
the  field  of  vision  seem  to  extend  over  and  around  the  blind  spot,  and  thus  help  to  compensate 
for  the  blind  spot 

II.  Optic  Fibres  inexcitable  to  Light. — The  layer  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  retina  is  not  sensitive  to  light.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
fovea  centralis,  which  is  the  area  of  most  acute  vision,  there  are  no  nerve-fibres. 
Further,  Purkinje's  figure  proves  that,  as  the  arteries  of  the  retina  lie  behind  the 
optic  fibres,  the  latter  cannot  be  concerned  in  the  perception  of  the  former. 

IH.  Bods  and  Cones. — The  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  have  rounded 
outlines,  and  are  packed  close  together ;  but  natural  spaces  must  exist  between 
them,  corresponding  to  the  spaces  that  must  exist  between  groups  of  bodies  with  a 
circular  outline.  These  parts  are  insensible  to  light,  so  that  a  retinal  image  is  com- 
posed like  a  mosaic  of  round  stones.  The  diameter  of  a  cone  in  the  yellow  spot  is 
2  to  2*5  ft  (J/.  Sc.hultze).  If  two  images  of  two  small  points,  placed  very  near  each 
other,  fall  upon  the  retina,  they  will  still  bo  distinguished  as  distinct  images,  pro- 
vided that  l>oth  images  fall  upon  two  different  cones.  The  two  images  on  the 
retina  need  only  be  3-4-5*4  p.  apart,  in  order  that  each  may  be  seen  separately, 
for  then  the  images  fall  upon  two  adjoining  cones.  If  the  distance  be  dimin- 
ished so  very  much  that  both  images  fall  upon  one  cone,  or  one  upon  one  cone  and 
the  other  uj)on  the  intermediate  or  cement  substance,  then  only  one  image  is  per- 
ceived. The  images  must  be  further  apart  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina 
in  order  that  they  may  be  separately  distinguished. 

As  the  rounded  end-surfaces  of  the  cones  do  not  lie  exactly  nnder  each  other,  but  are  so 
arranged  that  one  series  of  circles  is  adapted  to  the  interstices  of  the  following  series,  this 
explains  why  fine  dark  lines  lying  near  each  other  appear  to  have  alternating  twists  upon  them, 
as  the  images  of  these  must  fall  upon  the  cones,  at  one  time  to  the  right,  at  another  to  the 
left. 

IV.  The  fovea  centralis  is  the  region  of  most  acute  vision,  where  only  cones 
are  present,  and  where  they  are  very  numerous  and  closely  packed  (fig.  648).     The 
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pitting  through  the  centre  of  the  hollow  male  Hilt,  turning  in  the  female  end  of  a,  which  is 
supported  t>y  D.  The  qnadrant  can  be  fixed  at 
any  point  by  g.  On  the  front  concave  surface 
of  the  quadrant  is  fixed  a  circular  white  piece  of 
ivory,  representing  the  "  fixation  point,"  from 
which  a  needle  projects  and  which  is  the  zero  of 
the  instrument.  A  carriage  (i),  in  which  the 
test  objects  are  placed,  can  be  moved  in  the 
concave  face  of  the  quadrant  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  (j),  which  moves  the  carriage  hy 
means  of  a  tooth  and  pinion  wheel.] 

[When  the  milled  head  (j)  is  turned,  it  moves 
the  carriage  and  two  slides  (it  and  I),  the  two 
slides  moving  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1 .  The  rate 
of  the  carriage  is  so  adjusted  that  it  travels  ten 
times  faster  than  I,  and  five  times  faster  than  k. 
The  pointer  (p)  is  connected  with  these  slides, 
so  that  it  moves  when  they  move,  and  records 
its  movements  hy  piercing  the  record  chart, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  double-faced  frame  («). 
The  frame  for  the  record  chart  is  hinged  near 
e  to  the  upright  (D).  The  frame,  when  upright, 
comes  so  near  the  pointer  that  the  latter  can 
pierce  a  chert  placed  in  the  frame.  The  patient 
is  directed  to  look  at  the  "  fixation  point," 
which  is  merely  a  small  ivory  button  placed  in 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  hemisphere  on  the 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
Fig.  688.— Priestley  Smith's  perimeter.  quadrant ;  the  projecting  needle-point  (o)  indi- 
°  cates  Us  position.      This  ia  the  zero  of  the 

qnadrant,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  quadrant  is  divided  into  SO'.] 


Fig.  689. 
Perimetric  chart  of  a  healthy  and  a  diseased  eye. 


[In  testing  the  field  of  vision,  place  the  carriage  s 


),  adjust  the  eye  for  the 
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fixation  point,  and  look  steadily  at  it,  when,  if  all  is  right,  the  pointer  (/>)  ought  to  pierce  the 
centre  of  the  chart.  Move  the  carriage  along  the  quadrant  by  j  until  it  disappears  from  the 
field  of  vision,  and  when  it  does  so  the  jointer  is  made  to  pierce  the  chart.  Moke  another 
observation  in  another  direction  by  filtering  the  position  of  the  quadrant,  and  go  on  doing  so 
until  a  complete  record  is  obtained  of  the  held  of  vision.  Test  the  other  eye  in  the  same  way. 
The  colour-field  may  be  tested  by  using  coloured  papers  in  the  carriage.] 

[Priestley  Smith's  Perimeter  (tig.  088).—  The  wooden  knob  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  placed 
under  the  eye  of  the  jiatient,  who  stares  at  the  fixed  point  in  the  axis  of  the  quadrant,  which 
can  be  moved  in  any  meridian.  The  test  object  is  a  square  piece  of  white  paper,  which  is  moved 
along  the  quadrant.  The  chart  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand-wheel  and  moves 
with  it,  so  that  the  meridians  of  the  chart  move  with  the  quadrant.  There  is  a  scale  behind 
the  hand-wheel  corresponding  with  the  circles  on  the  chart,  so  that  the  observer  can  prick  off 
his  observations  directly.] 

[Scotoma  is  the  term  applied  to  dimness  or  blindness  in  certain  parts  of  the  field  of  vision, 
which  may  l>c  central,  marginal,  or  in  patches.] 

The  cai>acity  for  distinguishing  colours  diminishes  more  rapidly  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
than  that  for  distinguishing  differences  in  the  brightness  or  intensity  of  light.  In  fact,  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  is  slightly  red  blind.  The  diminution  is  greater  in  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  eye  than  in  the  horizontal,  and  it  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  fixation  point 
(Aubcrt  and  Forstcr).  These  observers  also  state  that,  during  accommodation  for  a  distant 
object,  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  to  distinguish  brightness  and  colour  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  lens,  occurs  more  rapidly  than  with  near  vision.  The  excitability  of  the  retina 
for  colours  and  brightness  is  greater  at  a  jKiint  equally  distant  from  the  fovea  centralis  on  the 
temporal  than  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye  (Schon). 

Perimetric  Chart.— If  the  arc  of  the  perimeter  (fig.  688)  be  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning 
at  the  fixation  point  (central  point),  and  proceeding  to  L  and  M  (fig.  689) ;  and  if  a  series  of 
I'liiu'eiitrii:  circles  bo  inscribed  on  this,  with  the  point  of  fixation  as  their  centre,  wo  can 
o  instruct  a  topographical  chart  of  the  visual  capacity  of  the  normal  or  healthy  eye  from  the 
data  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  retina. 

Fig.  689  is  an  example  ;  the  thick  lines  indicate  a  diseased  eye,  the  corresponding  thin  lines  a 
healthy  eye.  The  continuous  line  iudicates  the  limits  Cor  the  perception  of  white  ;  the  inter- 
rupted line  that  for  blue  ;  the  punctuated  and  interrupted  line  that  for  red  ;  m  is  the  blind  spot. 
In  the  normal  eye  the  limits  for  the  perception  of  colours  are  as  under  : — 


White.       I       Blue.  Red.  Green. 


Externally, 
Internally,  . 
Upwards,     . 
Down  wan  Is, 


70°-88°    . 

65° 

60° 

40' 

50°-60°    | 

60° 

60# 

40° 

45°-55°    1 

45° 

40° 

30°-35° 

65°-70°    i 

60° 

50° 

35° 

V.  Specific  Energy. — The  rods  and  cones  alouc  are  endowed  with  what  Johannes 
Miiller  called  "*/wW//c  energy"  i.e.,  they  alone  are  set  into  activity  by  the  ethereal 
vibrations,  to  produce  those  impulses  which  result  in  vision.  Mechanical  and 
electrical  stimuli,  however,  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  produce  visual  phenomena.  Mechanical  stimuli  are  more  intense  stimuli 
than  light  rays,  as  is  shown  by  performing  the  dark  pressure  figure  with  the  eyes 
open  (§  393,  5,  a),  whereby  the  circulation  in  the  retina  is  interfered  with ;  in  the 
region  of  pressure,  we  cannot  see  external  objects  which  affect  the  retina  uniformly 
and  continuously. 

VX  The  duration  of  the  retinal  stimulation  must  be  exceedingly  short,  as  the 
electrical  spark  lasts  only  0*000000868  second ;  still,  as  a  general  rule,  a  shorter 
time  is  required,  the  larger  and  brighter  the  object  looked  at  Alternate  stimu- 
lation with  light,  17  to  18  times  per  minute,  is  |>erceived  most  intensely  (Brticke). 
An  interval  of  0*027  seconds  must  elapse  between  two  flashes  of  light  in  order  that 
both  may  be  seen  separately  (Churpentitr).  Further,  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
0*01  part  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  j>erceptible  (§  383).  A  shorter  time  is 
required  to  perceive  yellow  than  is  required  for  violet  and  red  (Vierordt).  The 
retina  becomes  more  sensitive  to  light  after  a  person  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  for 
a  long  time,  and  also  after  repose  during  the  night.  If  light  be  allowed  to  act  on 
the  eyes  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  if  it  be  intense,  it  causes  fatigue  of  the 
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retina,  which  begins  sooner  in  the  centre  than  in  the  periphery  of  the  organ 
(Aubert).  •  At  first  the  fatigue  comes  on  rapidly  and  afterwards  develops  more 
slowly — it  is  most  marked  in  the  morning  (A.  Fick). 

VH.  During  direct  vision,  objects  must  traverse  at  an  angular  velocity  of  1-2 
minutes  per  second  in  order  to  appear  to  be  in  motion  (Attbert). 

Vlil.  Visual  Purple. — The  mode  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  end-organs  of 
the  retina  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  915)  in  connection  with  the  "visual 
purple "  or  rhodopsin  (Boll,  Kiihne).  Kiihne  showed  that,  by  illuminating  the 
retina  actual  pictures  (e.g.,  the  image  of  a  window)  could  be  produced  on  the  retina, 
but  they  gradually  disappeared.  From  this  point  of  view  we  might  regard  the 
retina  as  comparable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  photographic 
apparatus. 

Optogram. — The  visual  purple  is  formed  by  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina.  Perhaps 
we  might  compare  the  process  to  a  kind  of  secretion.  The  visual  purple  may  be  restored  in  a 
retina  by  laying  the  latter  upon  living  choroidal  epithelium.  Tne  pigment  disappears  from 
the  mammalian  retina  by  the  action  of  light  60  times  more  rapidly  than  from  the  retina  of  the 
frog.  In  a  rabbit's  eye,  whose  pupil  was  dilated  with  a  tropin,  Ewald  and  Kiihne  obtained  a 
sharp  picture  or  optogram  of  a  bright  object  placed  at  a  distance  of  24  cm.  from  the  eye — the 
image  was  "  fixed  by  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  Visual  purple  withstands  all  the  oxidising 
reagents  ;  zinc  chloride,  acetic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublimate  change  it  into  a  yellow  substance 
— it  becomes  white  only  through  the  action  of  light ;  the  dark  heat-rays  are  without  effect, 
while  it  is  decomposed  above  a  temperature  of  52  C.  [As  visual  purple  is  absent  from  the 
cones,  and  as  cones  only  are  present  in  the  fovea  centralis,  we  cannot  explain  vision  by  optograms 
formed  by  the  visual  purple.] 

Movements  of  rods  and  cones. — The  inner  limb  of  the  cones  under  the  action 
of  light  becomes  shorter,  and  elongates  in  darkness.  The  action  occurs  in  both  eyes, 
even  when  the  light  acts  only  on  one  eye.  After  destruction  of  the  brain,  the 
effect  is  confined  to  the  eye  directly  acted  on  by  light.  Strychnine  tetanus  acts 
like  light.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  optic  nerve,  in  addition  to  afferent 
light-exciting  fibres,  contains  also  motor  fibres — retino-motor  fibres,  according  to 
Engelmann  and  Stort.  Angelucci  has  observed  movements  in  the  outer  limbs, 
and  Gradenigo  in  the  inner  limbs  of  the  rods.  Heat  is  said  to  act  in  a  manner 
similar  to  light.  The  isolated  inner  liml>s  of  the  cones  exhibit  changes  of  form 
when  acted  on  by  light  (Gradenigo). 

IX.  Destruction  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  causes  corresponding  dark 
spots  in  the  field  of  vision. 

396.  PERCEPTION  OF  COLOURS.—  Physical.— The  vibrations  of  the  light- 
ether  are  perceived  by  the  retina  only  within  distinct  limits.  If  a  beam  of  white 
light,  e.g.,  from  the  sun,  be  transmitted  through  a  prism,  the  light  rays  are  refracted 
and  dispersed,  and  a  "prismatic  spectrum "  is  obtained  (fig.  23).  [If  a  beam  of 
white  light  be  transmitted  through  a  hole  in  a  shutter  into  a  dark  room,  and  a 
prism  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  beam  behind  the  shutter,  and  in  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  690,  then  a  spectrum  or  band  of  colours  will  be  obtained  on  a  white 
screen  placed  several  feet  from  the  prism.  The  colours  will  be  in  the  definite 
order  shown  in  the  diagram ;  i.e.,  in  order  from  the  least  refrangible  red  to  the 
most  refrangible  violet.  Thus  white  light  contains  rays  of  very  different  wave- 
lengths or  periods  of  vibration]. 

The  dark  heat-rays,  or  ultra-red  rays,  whose  wave-length  is  0*00194  mm.,  are 
refracted  least,  do  not  act  upon  the  retina,  and  are  therefore  invisible.  They  act, 
however,  upon  sensory  nerves,  and  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat.  About  90 
per  cent,  of  these  rays  is  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  (Briicke  and  Knoblauch). 
From  Fraunhofer's  line,  A,  onwards,  the  oscillations  of  the  light-ether  excite  the 
retina  in  the  following  order,  and  constitute  the  visible  spectrum  (fig.  690) : — Red 
with  481  billions  of  vibrations  per  second,  orange  with  532,  yellow  with  563, 
green  with  607,  blue  with  653,  indigo  with  676,  and  violet  with  764  billion 
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vibrations  per  second.  The  sensation  of  colour  therefore  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  light-ether,  just  as  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  (Newton^  1704  ;  Hartley,  1 772).  Beyond 
the  violet  lie  the  chemically  active  ultra-violet  or  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
After  cutting  out  all  the  spectrum,  including  the  violet-rays,  v.  Helmholtz  succeeded 
in  seeing  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  had  a  feeble  greyish-blue,  colour.  The  heat- 
rays  in  the  coloured  jtfirt  of  the  spectrum  are  transmitted  by  the  media  of  the  eye 
in  the  same  way  as  through  water.  The  existence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is  best 
ascertained  by  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  Von  Helmholtz,  on  illuminating 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  the  ultra-violet  rays,  saw  a  bluish- white 
light  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  solution  which  were  acted  on  by  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  As  the  media  of  the  eye  themselves  exhibit  fluorescence  (?».  Ifehttfmltz), 
they  must  increase  the  power  of  the  retina  to  distinguish  these  rays.  The  ultra- 
violet rays  are  not  largely  absorl>ed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  (Brticke). 

In  order  that  a  colour  l>c  perceived,  it  is  essential  that  a  certain  amount  of  light  fall  upon  the 
retina.  Blur,  whfii  at  the  lowest  degree  of  britfhtn<*ss,  gives  a  colour  sensation  with  an  amount 
of  light  which  is  Mxtwii  times  loss  than  that  required  for  red  (Dobrowloaky). 

Intensity  of  the  Impression  of  Light. — While  light  of  different  periods  of  vibration  applied 
to  the  eye  excites  the  different  sensations  of  colour,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  (height  of 
the  waves)  determines  the  intensity  of  the  impression  of  light ;  just  as  the  loudness  of  u  note 
dermis  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  The  sun's  light  contains  all 
the  rays  which  excite  the  sensation  of  colour  in  ns,  and  when  all  these  rays  fall  simultaneously 
upon  the  retina  we  exj»erience  the  sensation  of  white.  If  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  obtained 
by  means  of  a  prism  he  reunited,  white  light  is  again  obtained.  If  no  vibrations  of  the  light- 
ether  reach  the  retina,  every  sensation  of  light  and  colour  is  absent,  but  we  can  scarcely  apply  the 
term  black  to  this  condition.  It  is  rather  the  absence  of  sensation,  such  as,  for  example,  is 
the  case  when  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  This  does  not  give  the  sensation 
of  black,  but  rather  that  of  no  sensation  of  light. 

Simple  and  Mixed  Colours. — We  distinguish  simple  colours,  e.g.,  those  of  the 
spectrum.  In  order  to  perceive  these,  the  retina  must  l>e  excited  (set  into  vibra- 
tion)  by  a   distinct 

number    of    oscilla-  f  ^ 

tions  (see  above). 
Further,  we  dis- 
tinguish "  mixed 
colours/'  whose  sen- 
sations are  produced 
when  the  retina  is 
excited  by  two  or 
more  simple  colours, 
simultaneously  or 
rapidly   alternating.  Fig  690 

The    most  complex  0  . 4  .     ,  .  e 

,  ,        l     .  bi>ectrum  obtained  by  means  of  a  prism. 

mixed      colour      is  *  J  l 

white,  which  is  comi>osed  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  simple  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

The  "  complementary  colours  "  are  important.    Any  two  colours  which  together 

give  the  sensation  of  white  are  complementary  to  each  other.     The  "contrast 

colours  "  are  mentioned  here  merely  to  complete  the  list.    They  are  closely  related 

to  the  complementary  colours.     Any  two  colours  which,  when  mixed,  supplement 

the  generally  prevailing  tone  of  the  light,  are  contrast  colours.     When  the  sky  is 

blue,  the  two  contrast  colours  must  lie  bluish- white ;  with  bright  gaslight  they 

must  be  yellowish-white,  and  in  pure  white  light  of  course  all  the  complementary 

are  the  same  as  the  contrast  colours  (Brit eke). 

Methods  of  Mixing  Colours. — 1.  Two  solar  spectra  are  projected  upon  a  screen,  and  the 
spectra  are  so  arranged  as  to  cause  anyone  part  of  tone  spectrum  to  cover  any  part  of  the  other. 
2.  Look  obliquely  through  a  vertically  arranged  glass  plate  at  a  colour  placed  behind  it 
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Another  colour  is  placed  in  front  of  the  glass  plate,  so  that  its  image  is  also  reflected  into  the 
eye  of  the  observer ;  thus,  the  light  of  one  colour  transmitted  through  the  glass  plate  and  the 
reflected  light  from  the  other  colour  reach  the  eye  simultaneously.  [Lambert's  Method. — This 
is  easily  done  by  Lambert's  method.  Use  coloured  wafers  and  a  slip  of  glass  ;  place  a  red  wafer 
on  asheet  of  black  paper,  and  about  3  inches  behind  it  another  blue  one.  Hold  the  plate  of 
glass  midway  and  vertically  between  them,  and  so  incline  the  glass  that,  while  looking  through 
it  at  the  red  wafer,  a  reflected  image  of  the  blue  one  will  be  projected  into  the  eye  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  red  image,  when  we  have  the  sensation  of  purple.] 

8.  A  rotatory  disc,  with  sectors  of  various  colours,  is  rapidly  rotated  in  front  of  the  eyes.  On 
rapidly  rotating  the  coloured  disc,  the  impressions  produced  by  the  individual  colours  are  united 
to  produce  a  mixed  colour.  If  the  rotating  disc,  which  yields,  let  us  suppose,  white,  on  mixing 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  be  reflected  in  a  rapidly  rotating  mirror,  then  the  individual 
components  of  the  white  reappear. 

4.  Place  in  front  of  each  of  the  small  holes  in  the  cardboard  used  for  Scheiner's  experiment 
(fig.  664)  two  differently  coloured  pieces  of  glass ;  the  coloured  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  holes  unite  on  the  retina,  and  produce  a  mixed  colour  (Czermak). 

Complementary  Colours. — Investigation  shows  that  the  following  colours  of 
the  spectrum  are  complementary,  i.e.,  every  pair  gives  rise  to  white  : — 

Red  and  greenish-blue,  Orange  and  cyan-blue, 

Yellow  and  indigo-blue,  Greenish-yellow  and  violet, 

while  green  has  the  compound  complementary  colour,  purple  (v.  Helmholtz). 

The  mixed  colours  may  be  determined  from  the  following  table.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  columns  are  placed  the  simple  colours  ;  the  mixed  colours  occur  where  they 
intersect  the  corresponding  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  (Dk.  —dark ;  wh.  —whitish) : — 


Violet.       1      Indigo.      1    Cyan-blue. 

I 

Bluish- 
green. 

Green. 

Greenish- 
yellow. 

Gold-yellow 
Yellow 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  *• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Yellow. 

Keel 

Orange 

Yellow 

Gr.-yellow 

Green 

Bluish-green 

Cyan-blue 

Purple 

Dk.-rose 

Wh.-rose 

White 

White-blue 

Water-blue 

Indigo 

Dk.-rose 

Wh.-rose 

White 

Wh.-green 

Water-blue 

Water-blue 

•  •• 

Wh.-rose 
White 
Wh.-green 
Wh -green 
Bl.  -green 

•  •• 

•  •• 

White 
Wh.-yellow 
Wh. -yellow 
Green 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

Wh.-yellow 

Yellow 

Gr.-yellow 

... 
... 
... 
... 

Orange 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •* 

•  •• 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  from  observations  on  the  mixture  of 
colours : — 

1.  If  two  simple,  but  non-complementary,  spectral  colours  be  mixed  with  each 
other,  they  give  rise  to  a  colour  sensation,  which  may  be  represented  by  a  colour 
lying  in  the  spectrum  between  both,  and  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  white. 
Hence  we  may  produce  every  impression  of  mixed  colours  by  a  colour  of  the  spec- 
trum +  white  (Grossman). 

2.  The  less  white  the  colours  contain,  the  more  "  saturated "  they  are  said  to 
be;  the  more  white  they  contain,  the  more  unsaturated  do  they  appear.  The 
saturation  of  a  colour  diminishes  with  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 

Geometrical  Colour  Table. — Since  the  time  of  Newton,  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
a  so-called  "geometrical  colour  table,"  which  will  enable  any  mixed  colour  to  be  readily  found. 
Fig.  691  shows  such  a  colour  table  ;  white  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  from  it  to  every  point  in 
the  curve, — which  is  marked  with  the  names  of  the  colours, — suppose  each  colour  to  be  so  placed 
that,  proceeding  from  white,  the  colours  are  arranged,  beginning  with  the  brightest  tone,  always 
followed  by  the  most  saturated  tone,  until  the  pure  saturated  spectral  colour  lies  in  the  point  of 
the  curve  marked  with  the  name  of  the  colour.  The  mixed  colour,  purple,  is  placed  between 
violet  and  red.  In  order  to  determine  from  this  table  the  mixed  colour  of  any  two  spectral 
colours,  unite  the  points  of  these  colours  by  a  straight  line.  Suppose  weights  corresponding  to 
the  units  of  intensity  of  these  colours  to  be  placed  on  both  points  of  the  curve  indicating  colours, 
then  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both  in  the  lino  connecting  the  colours  indicates  the 
position  of  the  mixed  colour  in  the  table.  The  mixed  colour  of  two  spectral  colours  always  lies 
in  the  colour  table  in  the  straight  line  connecting  the  two  colour  points.  Further,  the  impression 
of  the  mixed  colour  corresponds  to  an  intermediate  spectral  colour  mixed  with  white.  The 
complementary  colour  of  any  spectral  colour  is  found  at  once  by  making  a  line  from  the  point 
of  this  colour  through  white,  until  it  intersects  the  opposite  margin  of  the  colour  table ;  the 
point  of  intersection  indicates  the  complementary  colour.     If  pure  white  be  produced  by  mixing 
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two  complementary  colours,  the  colour  lying  nearest  white  on  the  connecting  line  moat  be 
specially  strong,  as  then  only  would  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lines  uniting  both  colours  lie 
in  the  point  marked  white. 

By  means  of  the  colour  table  we  may  ascertain  the  mixed  colour  of  three  or  more  colour*. 
For  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  mixed  colour  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  point,  a 
(pale  yellow),  6  (fairly  saturated  bluish- 
green),  and  c  (fairly  saturated  blue). 
On  the  three  |K>ints  place  weights 
corresponding  to  their  intensities,  and 
ascertain  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
weight,  a,  6,  c ;  it  will  lie  at  p.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  this  mixed  colour,  whitish 
green-blue,  can  Iks  produced  by  green- 
blue  +  white,  so  tliat  p  may  be  also 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  two  weights, 
which  lie  in  the  line  connecting  white 
and  green-blue. 

We  may  describe  a  triangle,  V,  Gr. 
R,  about  the  colour  table  so  as  to 
enclose  it  completely.  The  three  fun- 
damental or  primary  colours  lie  in  the 
angles  of  this  triangle,  red,  green, 
violet.  It  is  evident  that  each  of  the 
coloured  impressions,  i.e.,  any  point 
of  the  colour  table,  may  be  determined 
by  placing  weights  corresponding  to 
the  intensity  of  the  primary  colours  at 


Violet 


Cyan  blue 


Yellow 


Orange 


Red 


Fig.  691. 
Geometrical  colour  cone  or  table. 


the  angles  of  the  triangle,  so  that  the  point  of  the  colour  table,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
desired  mixed  colour,  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  with  its  angles  weighted  as  above. 
The  intensity  of  the  three  primary  colours,  in  order  to  produce  the  mixed  colour,  must  be  re- 
presented in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weights. 

Theories  of  Colour  Visions. — Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  colour  sensation. 

1.  According  to  one  theory,  colour  sensation  is  produced  by  one  kind  of  element  present  in 
the  retina,  being  excited  in  different  uxiys  by  light  of  different  colours  (oscillations  of  the  light 
ether  of  different  wave-lengths,  number  of  vibrations,  and  refractive  indices). 

2.  Young-Helmholtz  Theory.— The  theory  of  Thomas  Young  (1807)  and  v. 
Helmholtz  (1852)  assumes  that  three  different  kinds  of  nerve-elements,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  primary  colours,  are  present  in  the  retina.  Stimulation  of  the 
first  kind  causes  the  sensation  of  red,  of  the  second  green,  and  of  the  third  violet. 

The  elements  sensitive  to  red  are  most  strongly  excited  by  light  with  the  longest 
wave-length,  the  red  rnys  ;  those  for  green  by  medium  wave-lengths,  green  rays ; 


those  for  violet  by  the  rays  of  shortest  wave-length,  violet  rays.  Further,  it  is 
assumed,  in  order  to  explain  a  number  of  phenomena,  that  every  colour  of  the 
spectrum  excites  all  the  kinds  of  fibres,  some  of  them  feebly,  otliers  strongly. 

Suppose  in  fig.  692  the  colours  of  the  8}>ectrum  are  arranged  in  their  natural  order  from  red 
to  violet  horizontally,  then  the  three  curves  raised  upon  the  abscissa  might  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  stimulation  of  the  three  kinds  of  retinal  elements.  The  continuous  curve 
corresponds  to  the  rays  producing  the  sensation  of  red,  the  dotted  line  that  of  green,  and  the 
broken  line  that  of  violet  Pure  red  light,  as  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  ordinates  in  B, 
strongly  excites  the  elements  sensitive  to  red,  and  feebly  the  other  two  kinds  of  terminations, 
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resulting  in  the  sensation  of  red.  Simple  yellow  excites  moderately  the  elements  for  red  and 
green,  and  feebly  those  for  violet— sensation  of  yellow.  Simple  green  excites  strongly  the 
elements  for  green,  but  much  more  feebly  the  other  two  kinds— sensation  of  green.  Simple 
blue  excites  to  a  moderate  extent  the  elements  for  green  and  violet ;  more  feebly  those  for 
red— sensation  oiblue.  Simple  violet  excites  strongly  the  corresponding  elements,  feebly  the 
others— sensation  of  violet.  Stimulation  of  any  two  elements  excites  the  impression  of  a  mixed 
colour ;  while,  if  all  of  them  be  excited  in  a  nearly  equal  degree,  the  sensation  of  white  is 
produced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  gives  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  physiological  doctrine  of  colour.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the  results 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  retina  accord  with  this  view.  According  to 
Max  Schultze,  the  cones  alone  are  end-organs  connected  with  the  perception  of  colour.  The 
presence  of  longitudinal  striation  in  their  outer  segments  is  regarded  as  constituting  them 
multiple  terminal  end-organs.  Our  power  of  colour  (sensation,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
retina,  would,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  bear  a  relation  to.  the  number  of  cones.  The  degree 
of  colour  sensation  is  most  developed  in  the  macula  lutea,  which  contains  only  cones,  and 
diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  point  increases,  while  it  is  absent  in  the  peripheral  parts  of 
the  retina.  The  rods  of  the  retina  are  said  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  capacity  to  distin- 
guish between  quantitative  sensations  of  light. 

3.  Hering' s  Theory. — Ew.  Hering,  in  order  to  explain  the  sensation  of  light 
proceeds  from  the  axiom  stated  under  1,  p.  955.  What  we  are  conscious  of,  and 
call  a  visual  sensation,  is  the  psychical  expression  for  the  metabolism  in  the 
visual  substance  ("  SeJisubstanz"),  i.e.,  in  those  nerve-masses  which  are  excited  in 
the  process  of  vision.  Like  every  other  corporeal  matter,  this  substance  during 
the  activity  of  the  metabolic  process  undergoes  decomposition  or  "  disassimilation  " ; 
while  during  rest  it  must  be  again  renewed,  or  "  assimilate  "  new  material.  Hering 
assumes  that  for  the  perception  of  white  and  black,  two  different  qualities  of  the 
chemical  processes  take  place  in  the  visual  substance,  so  that  the  sensation  of  white 
corresponds  to  the  disassimilation  (decomposition),  and  that  of  black  to  the 
assimilation  (restitution)  of  the  visual  substance. 

According  to  this  view,  the  different  degrees  of  distinctness  or  intensity  with  which  these  two 
sensations  appear,  occur  in  the  several  transitions  between  pure  white  and  deep  black  ;  or,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  appear  to  be  mixed  (grey)  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  these  two 
psycho-physical  processes.  Thus,  the  consumption  and  restitution  of  matter  in  the  visual  sub- 
stance are  the  pnmary  processes  in  the  sensation  of  white  and  black.  In  the  production  of  the 
sensation  of  white,  the  consumption  of  the  visual  substance  is  caused  by  the  vibrating  ethereal 
waves  acting  as  the  discharging  force  or  stimulus,  while  the  degree  of  the  sensation  of  whiteness 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  consumed.  The  process  of  restitution  discharges 
the  sensation  of  black  ;  the  more  rapidly  it  occurs,  the  stronger  is  the  sensation  of  black,  five 
consumption  of  the  visual  substance  at  one  place  causes  a  greater  restitution  in  the  adjoining  parts. 
Both  processes  influence  each  other  simultaneously  and  conjointly.  [In  the  production  of  a 
visual  sensation,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  condition  of  one  part  of  the  retina 
influences  contemporaneously  the  condition  of  adjoining  parts  of  the  retina,  i.e.,  "  the  sensation 
which  arises  through  the  stimulation  of  any  given  point  of  the  retina,  is  also  a  function  of  the 
state  of  other  immediately  contiguous  points."]  This  explains  physiologically  the  phenomenon 
of  contrast  of  which  the  old  view  could  give  only  a  psychical  interpretation  (p.  961). 

Similarly,  colour  sensation  is  regarded  as  a  sensation  of  decomposition  (disassimilation)  and 
of  restitution  (assimilation) ;  in  addition  to  white,  red  and  yellow  are  the  expression  of 
decomposition  ;  while  green  and  bine  represent  the  sensation  of  restitution.  Thus,  the  visual 
substance  is  subject  to  three  different  ways  of  chemical  change  or  metabolism.  We  may 
explain  in  this  way  the  coloured  phenomena  of  contrast  and  the  complementary  after-images. 
The  sensation  of  black- white  may  occur  simultaneously  with  all  colours  ;  hence,  every  colour 
sensation  is  accompanied  by  that  of  dark  or  bright,  so  that  we  cannot  have  an  absolutely  pure 
colour.  There  are  three  different  constituents  of  the  visual  substance  ;  that  connected  with 
the  sensation  of  black-white  (colourless),  that  with  blue-yellow,  and  that  with  red-green.  All 
the  rays  of  the  visible  spectrum  act  in  disassimilating  the  black-white  substance,  but  the  different 
rays  act  in  different  degrees.  The  blue-yellow  or  the  red-green  substances,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  disassimilated  only  by  certain  rays,  some  rays  causing  assimilation,  whilst  others  are  inactive. 
Mixed  light  appears  colourless  when  it  causes  an  equally  strong  disassimilation  and  assimilation 
in  the  blue-yellow  and  in  the  red-green  substance,  so  that  the  two  processes  mutually  antagonise 
each  other,  and  the  action  on  the  black-white  substance  appears  pure.  Two  objective  kinds  of 
light,  which  together  yield  white,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  complementary,  but  as  antagonistic, 
kinds  of  light,  as  they  do  not  supplement  each  other  to  produce  white,  but  only  allow  this  to 
appear  pure,  because,  being  antagonistic,  they  mutually  prevent  each  other's  action. 
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The  imperfection  of  the  Young-IIelmholtz  theory  of  colour  sensation  is  that  it  recognises  only 
__je  kind  of  excitability,  excitement,  and  fatigue  (corresiiomling  to  Hering's  disassimilation), 
and  that  it  ignores  the  antagonistic  relation  of  certain  light  rays  to  the  eye.  It  does  not  regard 
white  as  consisting  of  complementary  light  rays,  which  neutralise  each  other  by  their  action  on 
the  coloured  vihiial  substance,  but  as  uuiting  to  form  white  {Hering). 

[While  it  suffices  to  explain  a  great  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light  aud  colour,  e.g.,  the 


ray  of  light,  while  excitiug  a  colour  sensation  if  it  falls  on  a  sufficient  area  of  the  posterior  polar 
]iart  of  the  eyeball,  provided  it  acts  on  an  extremely  limited  |mrt  of  the  retina,  even  if  it  be 
coloured  light,  produces  a  whitish  impression.  This  is  exactly  the  opjwsitc  of  what  we  should 
expect,  viz.,  the  smaller  the  area  of  retina  acted  on.  the  more  readily  should  the  particular  nerve- 
ending  be  excited  and  a  pure  colour  sensation  result.] 

In  applying  this  theory  to  colour-blindness  (§  397),  we  must  assume  that  those 
who  an*  red-blind  want  the  red-green  visual  substance ;  there  are  but  two  partial 
spectra  in  their  solar  s]>ectruin,  the  black-white  and  the  yellow-blue.  The  position 
of  green  apj>ears  to  such  an  one  to  be  colourless  ;  the  rays  of  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  art*  visible,  so  far  as  the  sensation  of  yellow  and  white  produced  by  these 
rays  is  strong  enough  to  excite  the  retina.  Hering  divides  his  spectrum  into  a 
yellow  and  a  blue  half.  A  violet-blind  person  wants  the  yellow-blue  visual  sub- 
stance ;  in  his  spectrum  there  are  only  two  partial  spectra,  the  black-white  and  the 
red-green.  In  cases  of  complete  colour-blindness,  the  yellow-blue  and  red-green 
substances  are  absent.  Hence,  such  a  person  has  only  the  sensation  of  bright  and 
dark.  The  sensibility  to  light  and  the  length  of  the  spectrum  are  retained  ;  the 
brightest  part  in  this  case,  as  in  the  normal  eye,  is  in  the  yellow  (Hering), 

397.    COLOURBLINDNESS    AND    ITS  PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE.— 

Causes.— Ify  the  term  colour-blindness  (dyschromatopsy)  is  meant  a  pathological 
condition  whereby  some  individuals  are  unable  to  distinguish  certain  colours. 
Huddart  (1777)  was  acquainted  with  the  condition,  but  it  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Dalton  (1794),  who  himself  was  red-blind.  The  term  colour-blindness 
was  given  to  it  by  Brewster. 

The  supporters  of  the  Young-Helm  hoi tz  theory  assume  that,  corresponding  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  three  colour-iwrceiving  elements  of  the  retina,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  colour-blindness  : — 

1.  Red-blindness.     2.  Green-blindness.    3.  Violet-blindness. 
The  highest  degree  being  termed  complete  colour-blindness. 

The  supi>orters  of  E.  Hering's  theory  of  colour  sensation  distinguish  the  following  kinds  : — 

1.  Complete  Colour-blindness  (Achromatopsy).— The  spectrum  apjrcars  achromatic;  the 
position  of  the  greenish -yellow  is  the  brightest,  while  it  is  darker  on  l>oth  sides  of  it.  A 
coloured  picture  appears  like  a  photograph  or  an  engraving.  Occasionally  the  different  degrees 
of  light  intensity  are  perceived  in  one  shade  of  colour,  e.g.,  yellow,  which  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  colour.  O.  Becker  and  v.  Ilippcl  observed  cases  of  unilateral  congenital  com- 
plete colour-blindness,  whilst  the  other  eye  was  normal  for  colour-perception. 

2.  Blue-yellow  Blindness. — The  spectrum  is  dichromatic,  and  consists  only  of  red  and  green. 
The  blue-violet  end  of  the  s]>ectrum  is  usually  greatly  shortened.  In  pure  cases  only  the  red 
and  green  are  correctly  distinguished  (Mauthner's  erythrochloropy),  but  not  the  other  colours. 
Unilateral  cases  have  been  observed. 

3.  Red-green  Blindness. — The  spectrum  is  also  dichromatic.  Yellow  nnd  blue  are  correctly 
distinguished  ;  violet  and  blue  are  Doth  taken  for  blue.  The  sensations  for  red  and  green  are 
absent  altogether.  There  are  several  forms  of  this — (a)  Green-blindness,  or  the  red-green 
blindness,  with  undiminished  spectrum  (Mauthner's  xanthokyanopy),  in  which  bright-green  and 
dark -red  are  confounded.  In  the  spectrum  yellow  abuts  directly  on  blue,  or  between  the  two, 
at  most,  there  is  a  strip  of  grey.  The  maximum  of  brightness  is  in  the  yellow.  It  is  often 
unilateral  and  often  hereditary.  (6)  Bed-blindness  (or  the  red-green  blindness  with  unde- 
ininished  x|>ectrum,  also  called  Daltonism),  in  which  bright-red  and  dark -green  are  confounded. 
The  spectrum  consists  of  yellow  and  blue,  but  the  yellow  lies  in  the  orange.  The  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  uncoloured,  or  even  dark.  The  greatest  brightness,  as  well  as  the  limit  between 
yellow  and  blue,  lies  more  towards  the  right. 

4.  Incomplete  colour-blindness,  or  a  diminished  colour  sense,  indicates  the  condition  in 
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which  the  acuteness  of  colour  perception  is  diminished,  so  that  the  colours  can  be  detected  only 
in  large  objects,  or  only  when  they  are  near,  and  when  they  are  mixed  with  white,  they  no 
longer  appear  as  such.  A  certain  degree  of  this  form  is  frequent,  in  as  far  as  many  persons  are 
unable  to  distinguish  greenish-blue  from  bluish-green. 

Acquired  colour-blindness  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
commencing  tabes,  in  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease  (§  378,  IV.  1),  and  intoxication.  At  first 
green-blindness  occurs,  which  is  soon  followed  by  red-blindness.  The  peripheral  zone  of  the 
retina  suffers  sooner  than  the  central  area.  In  hysterical  persons  there  may  be  intermittent 
attacks  of  colour-blindness  (Charcot) ;  and  the  same  occurs  in  hypnotised  persons  (p.  848). 

H.  Cohn  found  that,  on  heating  the  eyeball  of  some  colour-blind  persons,  the  colour-blind- 
ness disappeared  temporarily.  Occasionally  in  persons  without  a  lens  red  vision  is  present,  and  is 
due  to  unknown  causes.  Percentage. — Holmgren  found  that  2*7  per  cent,  of  persons  were 
colour-blind,  most  being  red  and  qrcen  blind,  and  very  few  violet  blind. 

Limits  of  Normal  Colour-blindness. — The  investigations  on  the  power  of  colour-perception 
in  the  normal  retina  are  best  carried  out  by  means  of  Aubert-Fo rater's  perimeter,  or  that  of 
M 'Hardy  (§  395).  It  is  found  that  our  colour  perception  is  complete  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  vision.  Around  this  is  a  middle  zone,  in  which  only  blue  and  yellow  are  perceived,  in 
which,  therefore,  there  is  red-blindness.  Outside  this  zone,  there  is  a  peripheral  girdle,  where 
there  is  complete  colour-blindness  (§  395).  Hence  a  red-blind  person  is  distinguished  from  a 
person  with  normal  vision,  in  that  the  central  area  of  the  normal  field  of  vision  is  absent  in  the 
former,  this  being  rather  included  in  the  middle  zone.  The  field  of  vision  of  a  green-blind 
person  differs  from  that  of  a  person  with  normal  vision,  in  that  his  peripheral  zone  corresponds 
to  the  intermediate  and  peripheral  zones  of  the  normal  eye.  The  violet-blind  person  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  complete  absence  of  the  normal  peripheral  zone.  The  incomplete  colour- 
blindness of  these  two  kinds  is  characterised  by  a  uniformly  diminished  central  field.  [When 
very  intense  colours  are  used,  such  as  those  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  retina  can  distinguish 
them  quite  up  to  its  margin  (Landolt).] 

In  poisoning  with  santonin,  violet-blindness  (yellow  vision)  occurs  in  consequence  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  violet  perceptive  retinal  elements,  which  not  un frequently  is  preceded  by  stimu- 
lation of  these  elements,  resulting  in  violet  vision,  i.e.,  objects  seem  to  be  coloured  violet 
(Hiifner).  Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  given  by  Holmgren.  Max  Schultze, 
however,  referred  the  yellow  vision,  i.e.,  seeing  objects  yellow,  to  an  increase  of  the  yellow 
pigment  in  the  macula  lutea. 

When  coloured  objects  are  very  small,  and  illuminated  only  for  a  short  time,  the  normal  eye 
first  fails  to  perceive  red  (Aubcrt) ;  hence,  it  appears  that  a  stronger  stimulus  is  required  to 
excite  the  sensation  of  red.  Briicke  found  that  very  rapidly  intermittent  white  light  is  per- 
ceived as  green,  because  the  short  duration  of  the  stimulation  fails  to  excite  the  elements  of 
the  retina  connected. with  the  sensation  of  red. 

[The  practical  importance  of  colour-blindness  was  pointed  out  by  George  Wilson,  and  again 
more  recently  by  Holmgren.]  No  i>erson  should  be  employed  in  the  marine  or  railway  service 
until  he  has  been  pnq>erly  certified  as  able  to  distinguish  red  from  green. 

Methods  of  Testing  Colour-blindness. — Following  Seebeck,  Holmgren  used  small  skeins  of 
coloured  wools  as  the  simplest  material,  in  red,  orange,  yellow,  greenish-yellow,  green,  greenish 
blue,  blue,  violet,  purple,  rose,  brown,  grey.  There  are  five  finely  graduated  shades  of  each  of 
the  above  colours.  When  testing  a  person,  select  only  one  skein — e.g.,  a  bright  green  or  rose — 
from  the  mass  of  coloured  wools  placed  in  front  of  him,  aud  place  it  aside,  asking  him  to  seek 
out  those  skeins  which  he  supposes  are  nearest  to  it  in  colour. 

Mace  and  Xacati  have  measured  the  acuteness  of  vision  by  illuminating  a  small  object  with 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  They  compared  the  observations  on  red-  and  green-blind 
persons  with  their  own  results,  and  fouud  that  a  red-blind  person  perceives  green  light  as  much 
brighter  than  it  appears  to  a  normal  person.  The  green-blind  had  an  excessive  sensibility  for 
red  and  violet.  It  appears  that  what  the  colour-blind  lose  in  perceptive  power  for  one  colour 
they  gain  for  another.    They  have  also  a  keen  sense  for  variations  in  brightness. 

398.  STIMULATION  OF  THE  BETINA.—  As  with  every  other  nervous 
apparatus,  a  certain  very  short  but  still  determinable  time  elapses  after  the  rays  of 
light  fall  upon  the  eye  before  the  action  of  the  light  takes  place,  whether  the  light 
acts  so  as  to  produce  a  conscious  impression,  or  produces  merely  a  reflex  effect  upon 
the  pupil.  The  strength  of  the  impression  produced  depends  partly  and  chiefly 
upon  the  excitability  of  the  retina  and  the  other  nervous  structures.  If  the  light 
acts  for  a  long  time  with  equal  intensity,  the  excitation,  after  having  reached  its 
culminating  point,  rapidly  diminishes  again,  at  first  more  rapidly,  and  afterwards 
more  and  more  slowly. 

[When  the  retina  is  stimulated  by  light,  there  is  (1)  an  effect  on  the  rhodopsin 
(p.  915).     (2)  The  electro-motive  force  is  diminished  (§  332).     (3)  The  processes 
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of  the  hexagonal  pigment-celts  i>f  tin-  retina  dipping  between  the  mla  nml  rones 
are  ■fleeted ;  thus  they  tire  retracted  in  darkness,  and  protruded  in  the  light  (fig. 
693).  <4)  Engeliiuinii  hiw  shown  that  tin;  length  and  alia]*  of  the  eones  vitry 
with  the  action  of  light  (p.  9">2).  Tin-  eunes 
are  retracted  in  darkness  and  jtnitnided  under 
tliu  influt.'liec  of  light  (tig.  6«3).  Thin  altera- 
tion ill  the  Hh;l]>t-  of  tile  wines  takes  place 
even  if  the  light  w-ta  on  the  skin,  and  not 
on  the  evelmll  at  nil.] 

After-images.  — If  the  light  net*  on  the 
eye  for  sunn'  time  so  as  to  excite  the  retina, 
and  if  it  Ik-  suddenly  withheld,  (lie  retina 
still  remains  for  suii'ie  time  in  an  excited 
conditi-.u,  wliieh  is  umiv  intense  and  lasts 
longer,  the  stronger  and  tile  lunger  the  light 
may  have  lwi-n  a|i|ilied,  and  tile  more  excit- 
able   the    eonditi»n    of    the    retina.       Thus, 

after  every  visual  pcrceiuion,  csj.ccinlly^f  it  j.        jpig.  u9a. 

is  very  distinct  and  bright,  there  reniuins  a  Thoconesof  the  rotiim  ami  pigtncut-cclls 
so-called  "after-image."  We  distinguish  a  {of  the  frog)  as  affected  f>y  light  and 
"  positive  after-image,"  which  is  an  image  darkness  i  1,  after  two  days  in  dark- 
uf  similar  brightness,  and  a  similar  colour.  «"  •  *•  aftcr  •»  mumtw  ia  ""^W* 

"  Tliat  the  impression  of  any  pictnrc  remains  for  soma  time  upon  tli«  eye  is  a  physio- 
logical phenomena  ;  when  inch  sn  impression  can  bo  seen  for  a  long  time,  it  become*  jsttlio- 
logicsl.  The  weaker  the  eye  is,  the  lunger  the  imago  remains  upon  it.  The  retina  Joes  not 
recover  itself  so  illicitly,  and  ire  may  regard  the  action  as  a  kind  uf  paralysis.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  ia  the  case  of  dazzling  pictures.  After  looking  at  the  sun,  the  image  may 
remain  on  the  retina  for  several  days.  A  similar  result  sometimes  occurs  with  pictures  which 
are  not  dazzling.  Busch  records  tint  the  impression  of  an  engraving,  with  nil  lis  details, 
remained  on  his  eve  for  17  minntes"  (Uo.tl.t-). 

Experiments  arid  Apparatus  for  Positive  Af tor-Images. —1 .  When  a  burning  stick  is  rapidly 
rotated,  it  ap|iears  aa  a  iiery  circle. 

2.  The  Pbimaiistoscope  (PhtlMu)  or  the  stroboacopic  discs  (Stamrftr).  Ujiou  a  disc  or 
cylinder,  a  series  of  objects  is  so  depicted  that  sueceasive  drawing*  represent  indmdnal  factors 
of  one  continuous  movement.  On  looking  through  an  ojieiiing  at  such  a  disc  rotated  rapidly, 
we  see  pictures  of  the  ditfcient  phases  i  miring  i>o  ijnickly  that  each  rapid  lv  follows  the  one  in 
front  of  it.  As  the  impression  of  the  one  picture  remains  until  the  following  one  takes  its 
place,  it  has  the  appearand  as  it  the sui-cessii  phases  of  the  movement  were  continuous,  nml 
one  and  the  same  lignre.  The  apparatus  under  the  name  of  zoetrope,  wliieh  is  extensively  used 
as  a  toy,  is  generally  stated  lo  have  Wen  invented  in  1832.  It  was  described  by  Cnrdnaus  in 
1550.  It  may  be  used  to  represent  certain  movements,  e.g.,  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  ciliary 
motion,  lb"  movements  of  the  heart  and  those  of  locomotion. 

3.  The  colour  top  contains  on  the  sectors  of  its  disc  the  colours  which  are  to  be  mixed.  Aa 
the  colour  ol  each  wet  or  leaves  a  condition  of  excitation  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  revolution, 
all  the  colours  must  lie  perceived  simultaneously,  i.e.,  as  a  mixed  colour. 

[Illusions  of  Motion.—  Sllvanua  I'.  Thompson  points  out  that  if  a  series  of  concentric  circles 
in  black  and  white  he  made  on  paper,  and  the  sheet  on  which  the  circles  are  drawn  be  moved 
with  a  motion  ns  if  one  went  rinsing  out  a  pail,  but  with  a  very  minute  radius,  then  all  the 
circles  apiicar  to  rotate  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  that  imparted.  Professor  Thompson 
has  contrived  other  forms  of  this  illusion,  in  the  form  or  strotnc  discs.] 

Negative  After-Images. — Occasionally,  when  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  is 
strong  and  very  intense,  a  "  negative,"  instead  of  ti  positive  after-image,  appears. 
In  a  negative  after-image,  the  briyht  parts  of  the  object  appear  dark,  and  the 
eiiluuml  parts  in  corresponding  contrast  colours  (p.  961). 

Examples  of  Negative  Af ter-Imiigea.  —After  1 
nated  white  window,  on  closing  the  eyes  we  have 
the  case  may  be,  with  dark  panes. 

Negative  coloured  after-images  are  beautifully  shown  by  Nurronberg's  apparatus.  Look 
steadily  at  a  coloured  surface,  t.ij.,  a  yellow  board  with  a  small  blue  square  attached  to  the 


IRRADIATION. 

is  allowed  to  full  sudJeuh  in  limit  of  tlju  board—  tho  white 

with  ii  yellow  square  iu  its  centre. 

;ritivo  ii  tii  r-i  mages  is  tlnit  the  retinal  elements  ai 
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centre  of  its  surface.      A  white  acr 
surface  now  has  a  bluish  appearan 

The  usual  eiplflJiation  of  dark      ., 
by  the  light,  so  that  fur  sunn;  linn.1  they  he.  '  'ine   less  t-x>.  it  aide,  ami  consequently  light  is  hut 
f wiily  perceived  in  tin;  .  nrvfsfiniiliii^r  areas  of  Ihe  retina  ;  hence,  darkness  prevails. 

HrriuR  explains  the  dark  after-image-  as  iliic  to  a  process  uf  assimilation  m  tlie  black-white 
visual  substance.  Iu  explaining  roWiv.'  after-images,  tl„.  YL.iing-Helnihult/  thcuiy  assumes 
that,  under  the  action  ol  the  liylit  wares,  c.ij.,  red,  the  retinal  dements  connected  with  the 
perception  of  this  colour  are  [laralyscd.  On  now  looking  suddenly  011  a  white  surface,  the 
mixture  uf  all  the  colours  appears  as  white  „ihin.i  red,  ;...■.,  tin;  white  appears  ■jrrcn.  In  bright 
daylight  the  coutrast  colour  lies  very  Hear  the  coiuplciueiiinry  colour.      According  to  Hering, 


the  contrast  after -image  is  explained  by  the  asshuiliti jf  the  cones]' 011  ding  coloured  vienal 

substance,  in  this  case,  of  the  ''  red-green  "  (§  3B7).  From  the  commencement  of  a  momentary 
illumination  until  the  appearance  of  an  ai'ter-iumfjc,  0-34J  sec.  elapses  (u.  Vintxtigtm  and 
Ltislig). 

Not  unfrcrjueiitly,  after  intense  stimulation  uf  the  retina,  positive  and  negative 
after  images  u/tcruatv  with  each  other  until  they  gradually  fuse.  After  looking  at 
the  dark-red  setting  sun  we  Bee.  alternately  discs  of  red  and  green. 

The  phenomena  of  contrast  undergo  some  modification  in  tin*  peripheral  areas  of 
the  retina,  owing  to  the  partial  colour-blindness  which  occurs  in  these  areas 
(AJititiiitk  11111/  IVoinow). 

Irradiation  is  the  term  applied  to  certain  phenomena  where  we  form  a  false 
estimate  of  visual  impressions,  owing  to  inexact  accovimodation.     If,  from  inexact 
accommodation,  the  margins  of  the  object  are  projected  upon  the  retina  in  diffusion 
circles,  the  mind  tends  to  add  the  nude  lined  margin      ^^^^^^^^^___^^^ 
to  those  parts  of  the  visual   image  which  are  most     ^H 
prominent  in  the   image   itself.      Whnt   is    brigM     I 

o®  rd 


a]>pears  larger  and  overcomes  wliat  is  dark,  while  an  object,  without  reference  to 
brightness  or  colour,  has  the  same  relation  to  its  background  fh'i,'.  094).  When 
the  accommodation  is  ijuite  accurate,  tin:  phenomenon  of  irradiation  is  not  present. 
[On  looking  at  fig.  695  from  a  distance,  the  white  situates  appear  larger  and  as  if 
tiny  were  united  by  a  white  band.] 

"  A  dark  object  aprieara  smaller  than  a  bright  oua  of  the  same  size.  On  looking  at  tho  same 
time  from  a  certain  distance  at  two  circles  of  the  same  size,  a  white  one  un  a  black  background, 
and  a  black  on  a  white  background,  \w-  estimate  the  Inner  to  be  about  une- filth  less  than  the 
former  (fig.  89J).  On  making  the  black  circle  one- fifth  larger  llity  will  appear  eiiual.  Tycho 
de  Bralie  remarks  that  [he  moon,  whin  iu  1  oitjiim  liuii  (dark;,  appears  to  lit  one-fifth  smaller 
than  iu  opposition  (full,  bright).      The   first  lunar  ereseent  appeal-  to  belong  to  a  larger  disc 

tban  the  dark  one  adji  lining  il,  which  can  ccois  handle  !'■■  ■li-:!u:;ui-hi  <]  at  lie    11 nf  tin-  new 

light.  Black  clothes  make  persons  appear  to  be  much  ..mailer  than  light  chains.  A  light  seen 
behind  a  margin  gives  the  ajj^aranec  of  a  cut  in  the  margin.  A  ruler,  behind  which  is  placed 
a  lighted  candle,  npja-ars  to  the  observer  1o  have  a  notch  in  it.  The  sun,  when  rising  and 
set  tiny,  nppcars  to  make  a  depression  111  the  horizon  "  {Goclto). 

[Contrast. — The  fundamental  phenomena  are  such  as  those,  that  a  bright  object 
looks  brighter  surrounded  by  objects  darker  than  itself;  and  darker  with  surround- 
ings brighter  than  itself.  There  may  be  contrasts  either  with  bright  or  dark  objects 
or  with  coloured  ones.] 
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Simultaneous  Contrast. — ]>v  this  term  is  mount  a  phenomenon  like  the  follow- 
ing : — When  hriyht  ami  tlark  parts  are  present  in  a  picture  at  the  same  time,  the 
bright  (white)  parte  always  appear  to  be  mure  intensely  bright  the  less  white  there 
is  near  them,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  darker  the  surroundings,  and,  con- 
versely, they  up] war  less  bright  the  mure  white  tints  that  are  present  near  them. 
A  similar  phenomenon  occur*  with  rohmrrrt  pictures.  A  colour  in  a  picture  appears 
to  us  b»  1m*  more  intense  the  less  of  this  colour  there  is  in  the  ad, joining  parte,  that 
is,  the  more  the  surroundings  resemble  the  tints  of  the  con trust  colour.  Simultane- 
ous contrast  arises  from  simultaneous  impressions  occurring  in  two  adjoining  and 
different  parts  of  the  retina. 

Examples  of  Contrast  for  Bright  and  Dark. — 1.  Look  at  a  white  network  on  a  black  grouud ; 
the  ]  tarts  where  the  white  Hues  intersect  appear  darker,  because  there  is  least  black  near 
them. 

2.  Look  at  a  point  of  a  small  strip  of  dark  grey  paper  in  front  of  a  dark  black  background. 
Push  a  large  piece  of  white  ]>a]>er  between  the  strip  and  the  background  ;  the  strip  on  the  white 
ground  now  a  pilars  to  l>e  much  darker  than  before.  On  again  removing  the  white  paper,  the 
strip  at  once  again  appears  bright  (Heriwj). 

3.  Look  with  l>oth  eyes  towards  a  greyish-white  surface,  e.g.,  the  ceiliug  of  a  room.  After 
gazing  for  some  time,  place  in  front  of  the  eye  a  }>aper  tube  eight  inches  long,  and  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  blackened  in  the  inside.  The  part  of  the  ceiling  seen 
through  the  tul>e  oiqtears  as  a  round  white  spot  {Ltnulois). 

Examples  for  colours. — 1.  Place  a  piece  of  grey  ]>aper  on  a  red,  yellow,  or  blue  ground  ;  the 
contrast  colours  appear  at  once,  viz.,  green,  blue,  or  yellow.  The  phenomenon  is  made  still 
more  distinct  by  covering  the  whole  with  transparent  tracing  paper  (Iftnn.  Meyer).  Under 
similar  circumstances,  printed  matter  on  a  coloured  grouud  appears  in  its  complementary  colour 
( W.  e.  tiezotd). 

±  An  air-bubble  in  the  strongly  tinged  field  of  vision  of  a  thick  microscopical  preparation 
ap|M'urs  with  an  intense  contrast  colour  (Landuis). 

3.  Paste  four  green  sectors  ujk>u  a  rotatory  white  disc,  leave  a  ring  round  the  centre  of  the 
disc  uncovered  by  green,  and  cover  it  with  a  black  strip.  On  rotating  such  a  disc  the  black 
part  appears  red  and  not  grey  (Briiekr). 

4.  Look  with  both  eyes  towards  a  greyish-white  surface,  and  place  in  front  of  one  eye  a  tube 
about  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  finger,  comjwsedof  transparent  oiled  paper,  gummed  together 
to  such  thickness  as  will  }>ennit  light  to  ]>ass  through  its  walls.  The  part  of  the  surface  seen 
through  the  tul>c  api>ears  in  its  contrast  colour.  The  experiment  also  shows  the  contrast  in  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  (Laudms).  A  white  piece  of  paper,  with  a  round  black  spot  in  its 
centre,  when  looked  at  through  a  blue  glass,  appears  blue  with  a  black  spot.  If  a  white  spot  of 
the  same  size  on  a  black  ground  lie  placed  in  front,  so  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  glass  plate  and 
just  covers  the  black  spot,  it  shows  the  contrast  colour  yellow  (llayona  Sciiia). 

5.  The  coloured  shadows  also  belong  to  the  group  of  simultaneous  contrasts.  "Two  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  production  of  coloured  shadows — firstly,  that  the  light  gives  some 
kind  of  a  colour  to  the  white  surface  ;  second,  that  the  shadow  is  illuminated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  another  light.  During  the  twilight,  place  a  short  lighted  candle  on  a  white  surface, 
between  it  and  the  fadiug  daylight  hold  a  jiencil  vertically,  so  that  the  shadow  throw  11  by  the 
candle  is  illuminated,  but  not  abolished,  by  the  feeble  daylight  ;  the  shadow  appears  of  a 
beautiful  blue.  The  blue  shadow  is  easily  seen,  but  it  requires  a  little  attention  to  observe  that 
the  white  pa]ier  acts  like  a  reddish-yellow  surface,  whereby  the  blue  colour  apparent  to  the  eye 
is  improved.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  cases  of  coloured  shadows  is  seen  in  connection  with 
the  lull  moon.  The  light  of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  moon  can  be  completely  equalised. 
Jioth  shadows  can  be  obtained  of  equal  strength  and  distinctness,  so  that  both  colours  are 
completely  balanced.  Place  the  plate  opposite  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  lighted  candle  a  little 
to  one  side  at  a  suitable  distance.  In  front  of  the  plate  hold  an  opaque  body,  when  a  double 
shadow  appcai-s,  the  one  thrown  by  the  moon  and  lighted  by  the  candle  being  bright  reddish- 
yellow  ;  and,  conversely,  the  one  thrown  by  the  candle  and  lighted  by  the  moon  appears  of  a 
beautiful  blue.     Where  the  two  shadows  come  together  and  unite  is  black  "  (Goethe). 

6.  "Take  a  plate  of  green  glass  of  considerable  thickness  and  hold  it  so  as  to  get  the  bars  of 
a  window  reflected  in  it,  the  bars  will  be  seen  double,  the  image  formed  by  the  under  surface 
of  the  glass  being  green,  while  the  image  coming  from  the  under  surface  of  the  glass,  and  which 
ought  really  to  be  colourless,  appears  to  be  purple.  The  ex]K?rimeut  may  be  performed  with  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  with  a  mirror  at  its  base.  With  pure  water  colourless  images  are 
obtained,  while  by  colouring  the  water  coloured  images  are  produced  "  (OoeUic). 

Explanation  of  Contrast. — Some  of  these  phenomena  may  be  explained  as  due  to  an  error  of 
judgment.  During  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  impressions,  the  judgment  errs,  so  that 
when  an  effect  occurs  at  one  place,  this  acts  to  the  slightest  extent  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
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When,  therefore,  brightness  nets  upon  a  part  of  the  retina,  the  judgment  ascribes  the  smallest 
possible  action  of  the  brightness  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  retina.  It  is  the  same  with 
colours.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  actual  physiological 
processes  {Her  big).  Partial  stimulation  with  light  affects  not  only  the  parts  so  acted  on  but  also 
the  surrounding  area  0/  the  retina  (p.  956)  ;  the  part  directly  excited  undergoing  increased  dis- 
assbnilation,  the  (indirectly  stimulated)  adjoining  area  undergoing  increased  assimilation ; 
the  increase  of  the  latter  is  greatest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  illuminated 
portion,  and  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  it  increases.  By  the  increase  of  the 
assimilation  in  those  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  image  of  the  object,  this  is  prevented,  so  that 
the  diffused  light  is  perceived.  The  increase  of  the  assimilation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  illuminated  spot  is  greatest,  so  that  the  perception  of  this  relatively  stronger  different 
light  is  largely  rendered  impossible  (Hering). 

[lleltnholtz  thus  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  contrast  to  psychical  conditions,  i.c.,  errors  of 
judgment,  but  this  explanation  is  certainly  not  complete.  A  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  is  that  of  Hering,  that  stimulation  of  one  part  of  the  retina  affects  the  conditiou  of 
adjoining  parts.  If  a  white  disc  on  a  black  background  be  looked  at  for  a  time,  and  then  the 
eyes  be  closed,  a  negative  after-image  of  the  disc  appears,  but  it  is  darker  and  blacker  than  the 
visual  area,  and  it  has  a  light  area  around,  brightest  close  to  the  disc,  i.e.,  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  retina  is  affected.     This  Hering  has  called  successive  light  induction.] 

Successive  Contrast. — Look  for  a  long  time  at  a  dark  or  bright  object,  or  at  a  coloured  (e.g., 
red)  one,  and  then  allow  the  effect  of  the  contrast  to  occur  on  the  retina,  i.e.,  with  reference 
to  the  above,  bright  and  dark,  or  the  contrast  colour  green,  then  these  become  very  intense. 
This  phenomenon  has  also  been  called  "successive  contrast."  In  this  case  the  negative  after- 
image obviously  plays  a  part. 

[Some  drugs  cause  subjective  visual  sensations,  but  these  do  so  by  acting  on  the  brain,  e.g., 
alcohol,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  cannabis  indica,  sodic  salicylate,  and  large  doses  of  digitalis 
(Brunton).  ] 

399.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYEBALLS— EYE  MUSCLES.— The  globular 
eyeball  is  capable  of  extensive  and  free  movement  on  the  correspondingly  excavated 
fatty  pad  of  the  orbit,  just  like  the  head  of  a  long  bone  in  the  corresponding  socket 
of  a  freely  movable  arthroidal  joint.  The  movements  of  the  eyeball,  however,  are 
limited  by  certain  conditions,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  eye-muscles  are  attached 
to  it.  Thus,  when  one  muscle  contracts,  its  antagonistic  muscle  acts  like  a  bridle, 
and  so  limits  the  movement ;  the  movements  are  also  limited  by  the  insertion  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  soft  elastic  pad  of  the  orbit  on  which  the  eyeball  rests  is 
itself  subject  to  be  moved  forward  or  backward,  so  that  the  eyeball  also  must 
participate  in  these  movements. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  takes  place — 1.  By  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  of 
the  veins  in  the  orbit,  such  as  occurs  when  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  head  is 
interfered  with,  as  in  cases  of  hanging.  2.  By  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in 
Tenon's  capsule,  in  the  sphcno-maxillary  fissure,  and  in  the  eyelids  (§  404),  which  are  inner- 
vated by  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  3.  By  voluntary  forced  opening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids  acting  on  the  eyeball  is  diminished.  4.  Bv  the 
action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  which  act  by  pulling  the  eyeball  inwards  and  forwards,  ff  the 
superior  oblique  be  contracted  when  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  opened,  the  eyeball  may  be  pro- 
truded about  I  mm.  When  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  occurs  pathologically  (as  in  1  and  2),  the 
condition  is  called  exophthalmos. 

Retraction  of  the  eyeball  is  the  opposite  condition,  and  is  caused — 1.  By  closing  the  eye- 
lids forcibly.  2.  By  an  empty  condition  of  the  retrobulbar  blood-vessels,  diminished  succulence, 
or  disappearance  of  the  tissue  of  the  orbit.  3.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  dogs 
causes  the  eyeball  to  sink  somewhat  in  the  orbit.  The  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  Tenon's 
capsule  are  perhaps  antagonistic  in  their  action  to  the  four  recti  when  acting  together,  and  thus 
prevent  the  eyeball  from  being  drawn  too  far  backwards.  Many  animals  have  a  special 
retractor  bulbi  muscle,  e.g.,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  many  mammals ;  the  ruminants  have 
four. 

The  movements  of  the  eyes  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  similar  movements 
of  the  head,  chiefly  on  looking  upwards,  less  so  on  looking  laterally,  and  least  of 
all  when  looking  downwards. 

The  difficult  investigations  on  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  have  been  carried  out,  especially 
by  Listing,  Meissner,  Helmholtz,  Dondere,  A.  Fick,  and  K  Heriug. 

Axes. — All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  round  its  point  of  rotation 
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(fig.  696,  0),  which  lies  1*77  111111.  behind  the  centre  of  the  visual  axis,  or  10*957 
nun.  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  (Danders).  In  order  to  determine  more  care- 
fully the  movements  of  the  eveball,  it  is  necessarv  to  have  certain  definite  data: — 

1.  The  visual  axis  (8,  8t),  or  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  unites  the 
point  of  rotation  with  the  fovea  centralis,  and  is  continued  straight  forwards  to  the 
vertex  of  the  cornea.  2.  The  transverse,  or  horizontal  axis  (Q,  (^),  is  the  straight 
line  connecting  the  points  of  rotation  of  l>oth  eyes  and  its  extension  outwards. 
Of  course,  it  is  at  right  angles  to  1.  3.  The  vertical  axis  passes  vertically  through 
the  point  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  1  and  2.  These  three  axes  form  a  co- 
ordinate system.  We  must  imagine  that  in  the  orbit  there  is  a  fixed  determinate 
axial  system,  whose  point  of  intersection  corresponds  with  the  point  of  rotation  of 
the  eyeball.  When  the  eye  is  at  rest  (primary  ]>osition),  the  three  axes  of  the 
eyeball  completely  coincide  with  the  three  axes  of  the  co-ordinate  system  in  the  orbit. 
When  the  eyeball  however  is  moved,  two  or  more  axes  are  displaced  from  this,  so 
that  they  must  form  angles  with  the  fixed  orbital  system. 

Planes  of  Separation. — In  order  to  be  more  exact,  and  also  partly  for  further 
estimations,  let  us  suppose  three  pianos  passing  through  the  eyekill,  and  that  their 
position  is  secured  by  any  two  axes.  1.  The  horizontal  plane  of  separation  divides 
the  eycliall  into  an  upjier  and  lower  half ;  it  is  determined  by  the  visual  transverse 
axis.  In  its  course  through  the  retina  it  forms  the  horizontal  line  of  separation 
of  the  latter ;  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  itself  cut  it  in  their  horizontal  meridian. 

2.  The  vertical  plane  divides  the  eyeball  into  an  inner  and  outer  half;  it  is 
determined  by  the  visual  and  vertical  axes.  It  cuts  the  retina  in  the  vertical  line 
of  separation  of  the  latter  and  the  periphery  of  the  bulb  in  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  eyeball.  3.  The  equatorial  plane  divides  the  eyeball  into  an  anterior  and 
I>osterior  half ;  its  position  is  determined  by  the  vertical  and  transverse  axes,  and 
it  cuts  the  sclerotic  in  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
of  separation  of  the  retina,  which  intersect  in  the  fovea  centralis,  divide  the  retina 
into  four  quadrants. 

In  order  to  define  more  precisely  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  v.  Helmholtz  has  introduced 
the  following  terms  : — He  calls  the  straight  line  which  connects  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eye 
with  the  fixed  ]>oint  in  the  outer  world,  the  visual  line  ("  Blicklinie  "),  while  a  plane  passing 
through  these  lines  in  both  eyes  he  called  the  visual  plane  ;  the  ground  line  of  this  plane  is  the 
line  uniting  the  two  points  of  rotation,  viz.,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  eyeball.  Suppose  a 
sagittal  section  (antero-posterior)  to  be  made  through  the  head,  so  as  to  divide  the  latter  into  a 
right  and  left  half,  then  this  plane  would  halve  the  ground  line  of  the  visual  plane,  and  when 
prolonged  forward  would  intersect  the  visual  plane  in  the  median  line.  The  visual  point  of  the 
eye  can  lie  (1)  raised  or  lowered — the  field  which  it  traverses  being  called  the  visual  field 
("  Blickfeld  ") ;  it  is  part  of  a  spherical  surface  with  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eye  in  its 
centre.  Proceeding  from  the  primary  position  of  both  eyes,  which  is  characterised  by  both 
visual  lines  being  }>arnllel  with  each  other  and  horizontal,  then  the  elevation  of  the  visual  plane 
can  be  determined  by  the  angle  which  this  forms  with  the  plane  of  the  primary  position.  This 
angle  is  called  the  angle  of  elevation — it  is  positive  when  the  visual  plane  is  raised  (to  the  fore- 
head), and  negative  when  it  is  lowered  (chinwards).  (2)  From  the  primary  position,  the  visual 
line  can  be  turned  laterally  in  the  visual  plane.  The  extent  of  this  lateral  deviation  is  measured 
by  the  angle  of  lateral  rotation,  i.e.,  by  the  angle  which  the  visual  line  forms  with  the 
median  line  of  the  visual  plane  ;  it  is  said  to  be  positive  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  visual 
line  is  turned  to  the  right,  negative  when  to  the  left  The  following  are  tho  positions  of  the 
eyeball  : — 

1.  Primary  position  [or  "  position  of  rest "],  in  which  both  the  lines  of  vision 
are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  visual  planes  are  horizontal.  The  three  axes 
of  the  eyeball  coincide*  with  the  three  lixed  axes  of  the  co-ordinate  system  in  the 
orbit. 

2.  Secondary  positions  are  due  to  movements  of  the  eye  from  the  primary  posi- 
tion. There  are  two  different  varieties — (a)  where  the  visual  lines  are  parallel, 
but  are  directed  upicard*  or  doicnwards.  The  transverse  axis  of  both  eyes  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  primary  position ;  the  deviations  of  the  other  two  axes  expressed 
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by  the  amount  of  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  line  of  vision,  (b)  The  second 
variety  of  the  secondary  position  is  produced  by  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  the 
lines  of  vision.  In  this  variety  the  vertical  axis,  round  which  the  lateral  rotation 
takes  place,  remains  as  in  the  primary  position ;  the  other  axes  form  angles ;  the 
amount  of  the  deviation  is  expressed  by  the  "  angle  of  lateral  rotation."  The  eye, 
when  in  the  primary  position,  can  be  rotated  from  this  position  42°  outwards,  45° 
inwards,  34°  upwards,  and  57°  downwards  (Schuurniann). 

3.  Tertiary  position  is  the  position  brought  about  by  the  movements  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  lines  of  vision  are  convergent,  and  are  at  the  same  time  inclined 
upwards  or  downwards. 
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Fig.  696. 
Scheme  of  the  action  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

[Lfeting'sJLaw  is  that  which  expresses  the  movements  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  eyeball 
moves  from  the  primary  position,  or  position  of  rest,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  eye  in  the 
second  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  eye  were  turned  about  a  fixed  axis  perpendicular  to  both 
the  first  and  the  second  positions  of  the  visual  line  (Hclmholtz).] 

All  the  three  axes  of  the  eye  are  no  longer  coincident  with  the  axes  in  the  primary 
position.  The  exact  direction  of  the  visual  lines  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  angle  of  lateral  rotation  and  the  angle  of  elevation.  There  is  still  another 
important  point.  The  eyeball  is  always  rotated  at  the  same  time  round  the  line 
of  vision  and  round  its  axis  ( Volkmann,  Hering).  As  the  iris  rotates  round  the 
visual  line  like  a  wheel  round  its  axis,  this  rotation  is  called  "  circular  rotation  " 
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("  Raihlrehung  ")  of  the  eye,  which  is  always  connected  with  the  tertiary  positions. 
Even  oblique  movements  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of — (1)  a  rotation  round 
the  vertical  axis,  and  (2)  round  the  transverse  axis ;  or  it  may  l>c  referred  to  rota- 
tion round  a  single  constant  axis  placed  between  the  above-named  axes,  passing 
through  the  \m\\t  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  secondary 
and  primary  direction  of  the  visual  axis  (line  of  vision) — (Lufing).  The  amount 
of  circular  rotation  is  measured  by  the  angle  which  the  horizontal  separation  line  of 
the  retina  forms  with  the  horizontal  separation  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  in  the  primary 
position.  This  angle  is  said  to  Ikj  jwsitive,  when  the  eye  itself  rotates  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  observed  by  the  same  eye,  i.e.,  when  the  upper  end 
of  the  vertical  line  of  separation  of  the  retina  is  turned  to  the  right. 

According  to  Donders,  the  angle  of  rotation  increases  with  the  angle  of  elevation  and  the 
angle  of  lateral  rotation — it  may  exceed  10*.  With  equally  great  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  visnal  plane,  the  rotation  is  greater,  the  greater  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  line  of 
vision. 

On  looking  upicanh  in  the  tertiary  position,  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation 
of  the  retina  dirergt ;  on  looking  downwards  they  converge.  If  the  visual  plane  he  raised,  the 
eye,  when  it  deviates  laterally  to  the  right,  makes  a  circular  rotation  to  the  left.  When  the 
visual  plane  is  depressed,  on  deviating  the  eye  to  the  right  or  left,  there  is  a  corresponding 
circular  rotation  to  the  right  or  left.  Or  we  may  express  the  result  thus  :— When  the  angle  of 
elevation  and  the  angle  of  deviation  have  the  same  sign  ( +  or  -  ),  then  the  rotation  of  the  eye- 
hall  is  negative  ;  when,  however,  the  signs  are  unequal,  the  rotation  is  positive.  In  order  to 
make  the  circular  rotation  visible  in  one's  own  eye,  accommodate  one  eye  for  a  surface  divided 
by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  until  a  jxxsitive  after-imnge  is  produced,  and  then  rapidly  rotate 
the  eye  into  the  third  position.  The  hues  of  the  after-image  then  form  angles  with  the  lines 
of  the  background.  As  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  is  important  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that,  in  the  primary  ami  secondary  ]»ositions  of 
the  eyes,  the  vertical  meridian  retains  its  vertical  position.  On  looking  to  the  left  and  up- 
wards, or  to  the  right  and  downwards,  the  vertical  meridians  of  both  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
left ;  conversely,  they  are  turned  to  the  right  on  looking  to  the  left  and  downwards,  or  to  the 
right  and  upwards. 

In  the  secondary  positions  of  the  eye,  rotation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  never  occurs  (Listing). 
Very  slight  rolling  of  the  eyes  occurs,  however,  when  the  head  is  inclined  towards  the  shoulder, 
and  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  head  ;  it  is  about  1°  for  every  10°  of  inclination  of 
the  head  (SkrcOitzk). 

Ocular  Muscles. — The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  four  straight  and  two  oblique  ocular  muscles  (fig.  697).  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  each  of  these  muscles,  we  must  know  the  plane  of  traction  of 
the  muscles  and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  plane  of  traction  is 
found  by  the  plane  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscle 
and  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  traction  in  the  j>oint  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball. 

1.  The  rectus  internus  (I)  and  externus  (E)  rotate  the  eye  almost  exactly  in- 
wards and  outwards  (fig.  696).  The  plane  of  traction  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
Q,  E,  is  the  direction  of  the  traction  of  the  external  rectus ;  Qlf  I,  that  of  the 
internal.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  in  the  point  of  rotation,  O,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  eyeball.  2. 
The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  R.  superior  and  inferior  (the  dotted  line,  R.  sup.,  R. 
inf.),  lies  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  separation  of  the  eye,  but  it  forms  an  angle  of 
about  20°  with  the  transverse  axis  (Q,  Qx) ;  the  direction  of  the  traction  for  both 
muscles  is  indicated  by  the  line,  a,  t.  By  the  action  of  these  muscles,  the  cornea 
is  turned  upwards  ami  slightly  inwards,  or  downwards  and  slightly  inwards.  3. 
The  axis  of  rotation  of  both  oblique  muscles  (the  dotted  lines,  Obi.  sup.  and  Obi. 
inf.)  also  lies  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  serration  of  the  eyeball,  and  it  forms  an 
angle  of  60°  with  the  transverse  axis.  The  direction  of  the  traction  of  the  inferior 
oblique  gives  the  line,  a,  b;  that  of  the  superior,  the  line,  r,  d.  The  action  of 
these  muscles,  therefore,  is  in  the  one  case  to  rotate  the  cornea  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  in  the  other  outwards  and  downwards.     These  actions,  of  course,  only 
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obtain  when  the  eyes  are  in  the  primary  position— in  every  other  position  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  each  mueck  changes, 

Wlien  the  eyes  ure  at  rest,  the  muscles  are  in  equilibrium.     '  >win^  in  the  pnvver 
of  the  internal  reeti,  the  visual  axes  converge  ami  would  meet,  if  prolonged  40 

BentimetlW  in  front  of  ll ye.      In   the    movements  of  the  eyeball,   one,   two,   or 

throe  muscles  may  he  concerned.      One  muscle  acts  only   when  the  eye   is  moved 
directly  oat-wan  Is  or  inwards,  especially   the  internal  and  external  rectus.     Two 


muscles   net  when  tb 


iirectly  upwar 


■  reetni  and 


muscles  act 

Fig.  w. 

Lateral  view  of  the  muai.-les  of  tlieeyebnll.      B,  Trochlea  oi 
12.     6,   Optic  nerve.     S,  Superior,   0,   inferior,   ai 

.ilili.jiu-. 

inferior  oblique)  or  downwards  (inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique).  Three 
BWBCleB  are  in  action  when  the  eyebalta  take  a  diagonal  direction,  especially  for 
iniKtmh  and  upward*,  by  the  internal  and  tlie  superior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique  ;  for  inirardtt  and  tluirwrartls,  the  internal  anil  inferior  rectus  and  superior 
obliijue  ;  for  out/cant*  and  Jmrnirnrdu,  the  external  ami  inferior  rectus  and  BUpariw 
oblique  ;  for  outiranh  and  upirnrdii,  the  external  and  superior   rectus  and  inferior 

[The  following  table  shows  the  action  of  the  muscles   of  the  eyeball  :— 


Buamrdt, 

I'limu'l', 


Imeards  nnrf 


Rectus  inferior. 

01i]ii|»iiK  superior. 

U(-i  Ins  extennn. 

Reetni  su^ierior. 

Illili,|im.s  inferior. 

licctiis  nxtenias. 

Ret  I  a*  inferior. 

Oiili.juus  superior. 
Boots  imitated  the  movements  of  tlie  eyeballs  by  means  of  a  model,  wliich  he  called  the 
ophthalmotrope. 

The  extent  of  the  movement-  of  tin?  eyeball  ami  it-;  1.  ui'lh  iliniini.-h  with  ace.  The  mobility 
is  leas  in  the  Vertical  than  ia  tlie  lateral  direction,  nail  less  upwards  limn  downwards.  The 
normal  sail  myopic  eye  can  1«  moved  mole  outwards,  ami   the  hing-sighted   eve  more  inwards, 


Rett  as  in  tern  n  a. 
Rectus  ester  mm. 
I  Keetns  surierior. 
1  Obliqatu  inferior, 
j  Rectus  inferior. 
I  Oblio,uua  superior. 
|  Rectus  intern  us. 
-!  Reel  a*  npnior. 
[Obliipnis  inhrior. 

a  of  the  eyeballs  by 


thee: 


a  greater  e 
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the  same  time  is  turned  outwards  than  when  the  other  is  turned  inwards.  Daring  near  vision, 
the  right  eye  can  he  turned  less  to  the  right,  nud  the  left  to  the  left,  than  during  distant  vision 
{lleriiiij). 

Simultaneous  Ocular  Movements. — lloth  eves  are  always  moved  simultaneously. 
Even  when  one  eye  is  quit**  blind,  the  ocular  muscles  move  when  the  whole  cyehall 
is  excited.  When  the  head  is  straight,  the  movements  always  take  place  so  that 
lx>th  visual  planes  (visual  axes)  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  front  l)oth  visual  axes 
ran  diverge  only  to  a  trifling  extent,  while  they  can  converge  considerahly.  If 
individual  ocular  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  position  of  the  visual  axis  in  the  same 
plane  is  disturhed,  and  stjiiintiwj  results,  so  that  the  patient  no  longer  can  direct 
both  visual  axes  simultaneously  to  the  same  point,  hut  he  directs  the  one  eye  after 
the  other.  Even  nystagmus  (p.  893)  occurs  in  lioth  eyes  simultaneously,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  The  innate  simultaneous  movement  of  both  eyes  is  s]>okcn  of 
as  an  associated  movement  (Joh.  Mutter).  E.  Hering  showed  that  in  all  ocular 
movements  there  is  a  uniformity  of  the  innervation  as  well.  Even  during  such 
movements  in  which  one  eye  apparently  is  at  rest,  then?  is  a  movement,  due  to  the 
action  of  two  antagonistic  forces,  the  movements  resulting  in  a  slight  to  and  fro 
motion  of  the  eyehall. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  the  oculomotorius  ('§  345),  the  trochlears  (§  346), 
and  the  abdiwns  ({I  348).  The  centre  lies  in  the  corpora  quudrigcmiua,  ami  l>elow  it  (§  379), 
and  partly  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  379). 

400.  BINOCULAE  VISION.— Advantages.— Vision  with  hoth  eyes  affords 
the  following  advantages: — (1)  The  jiebl  of  vision  of  hoth  eyes  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  one  eye.  (2)  The  perception  of  depth  is  rendered  easier,  as  the 
retinal  images  are  obtained  from  two  different  i>oints.  (3)  A  more  exact  estimate 
of  the  distance  and  size  of  an  object  can  be  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  perception 
of  the  degree  of  convergence  of  both  eyes.  (4)  The  correction  of  certain  errors  in 
the  one  eye  is  rendered  possible  by  the  other. 

When  the  position  of  the  head  is, fixed,  we  can  easily  form  a  conception  as  to  the  form  of  the 
entire  field  of  vision  if  we  close  one  eye  and  direct  the  open  eye  inwards.  We  observe  that  it  is 
pear-sha]>ed,  broad  above  and  smaller  l>elow,  the  silhouette,  or  profile  of  the  nose,  causes  the 
depression  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  field. 

401.  IDENTICAL  POINTS— HOROPTER.— Identical  points.— If  we  imagine 
the  retinae  of  both  eyes  to  be  a  pair  of  hollow  saucers  placed  one  within  the  other, 
so  that  the  yellow  spots  of  both  eyes  coincide,  and  also  the  similar  quadrants  of 
the  retina?,  then  all  those  points  of  Wh  retina?  which  coincide  or  cover  each  other 
are  called  "identical"  or  "corresponding  points''  of  the  retina.  The  two 
meridians  which  separate  the  quadrants  coinciding  "with  each  other  are  called  the 
"  lines  of  separation."  Physiologically,  the  identical  points  are  characterised  by 
the  fact  that,  when  they  are  both  simultaneously  excited  by  light,  the  excitement 
proceeding  from  them  is,  by  a  psychical  act,  referred  to  one*  and  the  same  point  of 
the  field  of  vision,  lying,  of  course,  in  a  direction  through  the  nodal  point  of  each 
eye.  Stimulation  of  hoth  identical  points  causes  only  one  image  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Hence  all  those  objects  of  the  external  world,  whose  rays  of  light  pass  through  the 
nodal  points  to  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  are  seen  sinyly,  because  their 
images  from  both  eyes  are  referred  to  the  same  point  of  the  field  of  vision,  so  that 
they  cover  each  other.  All  other  objects  whose  images  do  not  fall  upon  identical 
points  of  the  retina  cause  double  vision,  or  diplopia. 

Proofs. — If  we  look  at  a  linear  object  with  the  i>oints  1,  2,  3,  then  the  corres]K>nding  retinal 
images  are  1,  2,  3,  and  1,  2,  3,  which  are  obviously  identical  points  of  the  retina?  (fig.  698).  If, 
while  looking  at  this  line,  there  be  a  point,  A,  nearer  the  eyes,  or  B,  further  from  them,  then, 
on  focussing  for  1,  2,  3,  neither  the  rays  (A,  a,  A,  a)  coming  from  A,  nor  those  (B,  b,  B,  b)  from 
B,  fall  upon  identical  points  ;  hence  A  and  B  appear  double. 

Make  a  point  (e.g.-  2)  with  ink  on  ]>aper  ;  of  course  the  image  will  fall  upou  both  fovea*  cen- 
trales of  the  retime  (2,  2),  which  of  course  are  identical  points.     Now  press  laterally  upon  one 
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eye,  so  as  to  displace  it  slightly,  then  two  points  at  once  appear,  because  the  image  of  the  point 
no  longer  falls  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  displaced  eye,  but  on  au  adjoining  non-identical 
part  of  the  retina.     When  we  squint  voluntarily  all  objects  appear  double. 

The  vertical  surfaces  of  separation  of  the  retina  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  vertical 
meridians.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  divergence  (0'5o-3°),  less  above,  which  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  it  may  be  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  (Hering).  The 
horizontal  lines  of  separation,  however,  coincide.  Images  which  fall  upon  the  vertical  lines  of 
separation  appear  to  be  vertical  to  those  on  the  horizontal  lines,  although  they  are  not  actually 
so.  Hence,  the  vertical  lines  of  separation  are  the  apparent  vertical  meridians.  Some 
observers  regard  the  identical  points  of  the  retina  as  an  acquired  arrangement ;  others  regard  it 
as  normally  innate.  Persons  who  have  had  a  squint  from  their  birth  see  singly  ;  in  these 
cases,  the  identical  points  must  be  differently  disposed. 

The  horopter  represents  all  those  points  of  the  outer  world  from  which  rays  of 

light  passing  into  both  eyes  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  the  eyes  being 

in  a  certain  position.     It  varies  with  the  different  jK)sitions  of  the  eyes. 


Fig.  698.  Tig.  699. 

Scheme  of  identical  and  non-identical  points  Horopter  for  the  secondary  position,  with 

of  the  retina.  convergence  of  the  visual  axes. 

1.  In  the  primary  position  of  both  eyes  with  the  visual  axes  parallel,  the  rays  of  direction 
proceeding  from  two  identical  points  of  the  two  retime  are  j>arallel  and  intersect  only  at 
infinity.     Hence  for  the  primary  position  the  horopter  is  a  plane  in  infinity. 

2.  In  the  secondary  position  of  the  eyes  with  converging  visual  axes,  the  horopter  for  the 
transverse  lines  of  separation  is  a  circle  which  passes  through  the  nodal  points  of  both  eyes  (fig. 
699,  K,  Kj),  and  through  the  fixed  points  I,  II,  III.  The  horopter  of  the  vertical  lines  of 
separation  is  in  this  position  vertical  to  the  plane  of  vision. 

3.  In  the  symmetrical  tertiary  position,  in  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of 
separation  form  an  angle,  the  horopter  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation  is  a  straight  line 
inclined  towards  the  horizon.  There  is  no  horopter  for  the  identical  points  of  the  horizontal 
lines  of  separation,  as  the  lines  of  direction  prolonged  from  the  identical  points  of  these  points 
do  not  intersect. 

4.  In  the  unsymmetrical  tertiary  position  (with  rolling)  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  fixed  point 
lies  at  unequal  distances  from  both  nodal  points,  the  horopter  is  a  curve  of  a  complex  form. 

All  objects,  the  rays  proceeding  from  which  fall  upon  non-identical  points  of  the 
retinae,  appear  double.  AVe  can  distinguish  direct  or  crossed  double  images,  accord- 
ing as  the  rays  prolonged  from  the  non-identical  points  of  the  retina  intersect  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  fixed  point. 

Experiment. — Hold  two  fingers — the  one  behind  the  other — before  both  eyes.  Accommo- 
date for  the  far  one  and  then  the  near  one  appears  double,  and  when  we  accommodate  for  the 
near  one  the  far  one  appears  double.     If,  when  accommodating  for  the  near  one,  the  right  eye 
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!■■■  .-!..»m.1.  il"'  I'll  n  ii.— i'il ,  imiiiic  fil  1  lif  far  linger  disapjiears.  On  aman  uvula  ling  fur  I  In' 
f.ir  finger  ninl  closing  the  right  eye,  till:  light  (direct)  diiuhlo  imngo  of  the  near  linger 
disappears. 

Double  image*  an  rifem-il  t<>  the  proper  distance  from  the  eyea  Jual  as  inngU 
inanimn  am 

Neglect  of  Double  Images.— Notwithstanding  tin'  viy  large  munberol  doable 

Image*  which  moat  be  formed  during  \i-i tln-%  do  nut  disturb  visum.     A<u 

geo«*]  ml'-,  they  are  "neglected,'1  10  that  the  attention  must,  aa  a  rule,  be  directed 
in  then  beam  they  are  perceived.     This  < ditimi  is  (avowed  thua: — 

1.  The  attention  is  nlwavs  directeil  to  Hip  point  of  the  field  of  vision  which  is  aeon I  •  1.  -  -  ■  i 

fur  at  the  time  The.  image  of  this  ]mrt  is  |>ii.jivtc.d  on  In  lwt.1i  yellow  spots,  iiliich  me 
identical  points  or  tlif  Mills. 

2.  The  form  and  cnliiiir  of  objects  on   tin-  lateral  parti  of  the  retina  an  not  perceived  so 


"I'fc 


always   iccoininodiitcil    for    those     {mints,    which    are    looked' at.      Henrc, 
Indistinct  imaged  with  dilfnsir.ni  circles  nre  always  formed  by  those  ohjccls  wliii'U  yiehl  double 

mgci.  so  iluil  they  ran  lie  more  r lily  neglect  i.-i  I. 

i.   Many  double  images  lie  so  eloHe  together  lliat  the  greater  part  of  then,  wlieii  the  images 

c   Urge,  CoVels   llir  utile!'. 

5.    11}*  practice  images  which  ilo  lint  cvnctly  coincide  limy  lie  united. 
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beeanae  the  two  eyes  lisik  at  tin'  uhjeet  from  two  different  ]x>inte  of  view.  With 
tho  right  eye  wo  enti  see  inure  nf  tin.'  side  of  the  Imdy  iliri-i.ti.-il  towards  it,  ami  tin' 
sumo  ia  the  case  with  the  left  eye.  Fig.  "00  shows  the  appeai-aiu'eof  Hocks  of  wood 
its  viewed  In-  the  right  and  left  eyes  iwpwlividy.  Nut  withstanding  this  inequality, 
the  hiu  iinnges  are  united.       Huw  two  dilieient  images  are  miidiilu'd  is  best  lllider- 

sIiuhI  1  iv  analysing  the  slei-ooseopie  images. 
Let,  in  fig.  701,  L  and  R  represent  two  such   images  as  nre  obtained  with  tlie  left  am!  right 

I  V.'S.        'I'll,'-"    i  III.il;.--..    nil' 'II     mil   H  ill)   a  sic sci  |[,|..    look     like  a   truncated    pyramid,    whicli    pro- 

jeets  towards  the  eye  of  the  olwerver,  as  tlie  points  iinlicati-il   by  (he  same  signs  cover  — '■ 
oilier.       On    measuring    the    distance    of    the    [Kiints.    which    coincide    or    cover  each   ■ 
in  hoth  figures,  we  find  t lint    the    distances  A.   a,    H.   /.,  C,  c,    D,  d  are  equally  great,  a: 


same  time  ore  the  iriileat  of  all  the  points  of  IhjIIi   figures  ;  the  distance  E,  c,  F,f,  I 
■  -'  i  equal,  hut  are  tmiilttr  than  tin1  foiioer.      On  looking  ar  the  coinciding  lineB(A,  ... 
F,  b,f),  we  observe  Hint  nil  die  point*  of  this  line  whieh  lie  nearer  to  A  ><  and  B  h 


II,  A  are  also  eijnal,  hut  are  aiimllet  tlio.ii  the  former.     On  lookinc  at  the  roineMiii".  lines  (A, 
a,  r,  and  B,  F,  6,  f),  we  obaerve  that  all  the  points  of  "' 
nre  further  ajiart  than  those  lying  nearer  E  e  and  F/. 

Coni{mritjo  these  results  with  the  stereo-scopSe  image,  we  have  the  following  laws 
fur  stereoscopic  vision : — 1.  All  those  points  of  twu  istcrcoseopio  imaoes,  and  -.if 
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course  of  two  retinal  images  of  an  object,  which  iti  !>oih  images  mi:  equally  distant 
from  each  other,  appear  on  the  same  plane.  2.  AH  points  which  are  nearer  to  each 
■""[  the  distance  of  other  points,  appear  to  lie  nearer  to  the 
observer.  3.  Conversely,  all  points  which  He  further 
C  apart  from  eacli  other  appear  perepectively  in  the 
~" *    background. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  "  in  vision  with  both  eyes  we  constantly  refer 
the  position  of  the  individual  images  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  axis  to  where  they  both  intersect." 
Prooft.— The  following  stereoscopic  experiment  proves  thin 
(fig.  703) : — Take  iioth  images  of  two  pairs  of  points  {a,  b, 
smi  a,  0),  which  are  at  uneriual  distances  Iron)  each  oilier 
on  tlic  surface  of  Hie  paper.  By  means  of  small  stereoscopic 
prisms  cause  lliem  to  coincide,  then  the  coinbinerl  point, 
A  of  a,  and  a  appears  at  a  distance  oil  the  plane  of  the  |«per,  while  the  other  point,  B, 
produced  by  the  superposition  of  *  ami  0,  floats  in  the  air  Wore  the  oWrvor.  Fig.  703 
shows  how  this  occurs.  The  following  experiment  shows  the  same  result : — Draw  two 
figures,  which,  are  to  lie  naperpiued  similar  to  tlie  lines  U  A,  A  E,  *  u,  mid  it  e,  in  iig.  701. 
In  the  lines  It  A,  and  li  it,  all  the  points  which  are  to  lie  superposed  lie  equally  distant  from 
each  other,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  points  in  A  E,  and  a  t,  which  lie  nearer  E  and  e, 
arc  constantly  nearer  to  earli  other.  When  looked  at  with  a  sti'i-erwojn',  the  superposed 
verticals,  A  1),  and  if  b,  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  lmper,  while  the  superposed  lines,  A  E,  and 
it  t,  project  obliquely  towards  the  observer  from  the  plane  of  the  \»\*tv.  From  thesis  two 
fundamental  experiments  we  may  analyse  all  pairs  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  Thus,  in  fig.  701, 
ige  the  two  pictures,  so  that  K  lies  in  (he  place  of  t,  then  we  must  obtain  the 


Fig.  701. 
Two  stereoscopic  dra 


.mpre, 


wo  pict 

ated  hollow  pyramid. 
i,  which  are  so  c< 


io  constructed  that  the  one  contains  the  body  from  the  j 
the  front  and  below  (suppose  in  lig.  702  the  lines  A  B,  I 
and  a  b,  were  the  ground  lines),  can  never  be  superposed  by  means  of  tlie  stereoscope. 
.    This  process  has  been  explained  in  another  way.     Of  the  two  figures,  R  and  L 
(fig.  701),  only  A  B  C  D,  and  abed,  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  hence 


b;  V      1   at  [J 


P    9 

Fig.  702. 
Wheats  tone's  stereoscope. 


there  is  a  different  convergence  of  the 
i  he  superposed  for  the  same  reason. 
-Suppose  the  square  ground  surfaces  of  the  figures  are  first  superposed,  in  order  to 
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explain  tin-  stereoscopic  impression,  it  is  further  assumed  lliiit  lmlh  eyes,  nft*r 
sujx'rixwitii'i]  nf  til*'  ground  squaws,  are  rapidly  moved  towards  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid.  As  the  axis  »f  the  eyes  must  thereby  mnverge  more  ami  incur,  tin*  apex 
nf  the  pyramid  uppcni-s  to  project ;  us  all  points  which  require  tin*  convergence  of 
the  eyes  fur  their  vision  appear  to  us  to  lie  nearer  (wr  below)-  Thus,  all  corre- 
s]*onding  ]iurt*  of  Iwth  figures  would  lie  brought,  one  after  tin.-  other,  u'mhi  identical 
points  of  tin*  Mina  by  the  movements  of  the  eyes  (#*■■'(>/*-). 

It  has  Ih'iii  urged  against  this  view  that  the  duration  of  an  electrical  spark 
suffices  for  stercuM'opic  vision  (&t,rr) — a  time  which  is  quite  insullicient  for  the 
inoveiiieiits  of  the  eyes.  Although  this  may  t«*  true  fur  many  figures,  yet  in  the 
eorreet  ei  mi  hi  nation  of  complex  or  extraordinary  figure*,  tliese  movements  of  the 
visual  axes  are  not  exeludeil,  and  in  many  individuals  they  are  distinctly  nil  van- 
Not  only  tin*  net  mil  movements  neeessary  for  this  net,  hut  the  sensa- 
ed  from' the  muscles  are  also  eulieerllwl. 

When  two  figures  aii*  uumrittarily combined  to  form  a  stereoscopic  picture,  there 
l-cing  mi  movement  of  the  eyes,  clearly  many  [mints  in  the  stereoscopic,  pictures  are 
sujicrposed  which,  ulii'-lly  speaking,  do  not  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina. 
Hence  we  cannot  characterise,  the  identical  pointH  of  the  ]i*titiu  as  coinciding 
mathematically  ;  hut  from  n  physiological  point  of  view  we  must  regard  sueh  ]*ointe 
as  identical,  w-hich,  a*  a  ™/e,  Iiy  simultaneous  stimulation,  give  rise  to  a  single 
image.  The  mind  obviously  plays  n  juirt  in  this  combi nation  of  images.  Then 
is  a  certain  psychical  tendency  to  fuse  the  double  images  on  the  retime  into  one 
image,  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  we,  from  cx-n-ricuce,  recognise  tlie 
existence  of  a  single  object.  If  the  differences  lietwceii  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
In*  too  great,  so  that  parts  of  the  retina  too  wide  apart  are  excited  thereby,  or 
when  new  lines  ate.  present  in  a  picture,  anil  do  not  admit  of  a  stereoscopic  effect, 
or  disturb  the  combination,  then  the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases. 

1  instrument  by  means  of  which  two  soniewliat  similar  pictures  drawn 

-—1*0  that  they  appear single.     Whcat*tone  (1838)  obta'- - J  " 

placed  at  an  angle  (tig.  70-2) ;  Brewster  (1843)  by  ti 
.  . .  .  id  mode  of  action  are  obvious 

from  the  illustration*. 

Some  pairs  "f  tiro  such  pictures  may  lie  combined,  without 
a  stereoscope,  by  directing  the  visual  axis  of  each  eye  to  the 
picture  ln-lil  opposite  to  it. 

Two  completely  identical  pictures,  i.e.,  in  which  all  corre- 
sponding ]«ints  have  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  Mine  aides  of  two  copies  of  a  l-ook,  appear  ijtiitc  Hat  under 
the  stcixiwco|*e  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  in  one  of  tlielu  ono  or 
more  (mints  alters  its  relation  to  the  corren] Minding  points, 
this  point  either  projects  or  recedes  from  the  plane. 

KIWI  WHib 


in  perspective  may  be  supcr[-osed  so  that  they  appear  single.      Wheat* tone  (1838)  obtained  this 

''"  means  of  two  mirrori"  ",_ "  '  "  ' 

The  construction  a 


(23  © 

0        • 
Fig.  ro4. 

Tclestereoscope  of  v.  Helmlioltz 


Fig.  705. 
'Wheatstone's  pscndoseojie. 


Teleateraosoopo.— When  objects,  placed  at  a  great  distance,  are  looked  at,  e.g.,  the  inoat 
distant  part  of  a  landscape,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  flat,  as  ill  a  picture,  and  do  not  stand  out, 
because  the  slight  differences  of  position  of  our  eyes  ill  the  bead  arc  not  to  be  coni|>ared  with 
tile  great  distance.  In  order  to  obtain  a  stereoscopic  view  of  such  object*,  v.  Helmlioltz 
constructed  the  telaaWreoteope  !(ig.  701),  an  apparatus  which  by  means  of  two  parallel  mirrors. 
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places,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  view  of  both  eyes  wider  apart.  Of  the  mirrors,  L  and  R  each 
projects  its  image  of  the  landscape  upon  I  and  r,  to  which  both  eyes,  0,  o,  are  directed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  distance  between  L  and  H,  the  eyes,  0,  o,  as  it  were,  are  displaced  to  0lt  ov  The 
distant  landscape  appears  like  a  stereoscopic  view.  In  order  to  see  distant  parts  more  clearly 
and  nearer,  a  double  telescope  or  opera-glass  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

Take  two  corresponding  stereoscopic  pictures,  with  the  surfaces  black  in  one  case  and  light  in 
the  other.  Draw  two  truncated  pyramids  like  fig.  701,  make  one  figure  exactly  like  L,  i.e., 
with  a  white  surface  and  black  lines,  and  the  other  with  white  lines  and  a  black  surface,  then 
under  the  stereoscope  such  objects  glance.  The  cause  of  the  glancing  condition  is  that  the 
glancing  body  at  a  certain  distance  reflects  bright  light  into  one  eye  and  not  into  the  other, 
because  a  ray  reflected  at  an  angle  cannot  enter  both  eyes  simultaneously  {Dove). 

Wheatstone's  PBeudoecope  consists  of  two  right-angled  prisms  (fig.  705,  A  and  B)  enclosed 
in  a  tube,  through  which  we  can  look  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
hypothenuses.  If  a  spherical  surface  be  looked  at  with  this  instrument,  the  image  formed  in 
each  eye  is  inverted  laterally.  The  right  eye  sees  the  view  usually  obtained  by  the  left  eye 
and  conversely  ;  the  shadow  which  the  body  in  the  light  throws  upon  a  light  ground  is  reversed. 
Hence  the  ball  appears  hollow. 

Struggle  of  the  Fields  of  Vision. — The  stereoscope  is  also  useful  for  the  following  purpose : — 
In  vision  with  both  eyes,  both  eyes  are  almost  never  active  simultaneously  and  to  the  same 
extent ;  both  undergo  variations,  so  that  first  the  impression  on  the  one  retina  and  then  that  on 
the  other  is  stronger.  If  two  different  surfaces  be  placed  in  a  stereoscope,  then,  especially  when 
they  are  luminous,  these  two  alternate  in  the  general  field  of  vision,  according  as  one  or  other 
eye  is  active  (Panum).  Take  two  surfaces  with  lines  ruled  on  them,  so  that  when  the  surfaces 
are  superposed  the  lines  will  cross  each  other,  then  either  the  one  or  the  other  system  of  lines  is 
more  prominent  (Panum).  The  same  is  true  with  coloured  stereoscopic  figures,  so  that  there  is 
a  contest  or  struggle  of  the  coloured  fields  of  vision. 

403.  ESTIMATION  OF  SIZE  AND  DISTANCE.— Size.— We  estimate  the 
size  of  an  object — apart  from  all  other  factors — from  the  size  of  the  retinal  image ; 
thus  the  moon  is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  the  stars.  If,  while  looking  at  a 
distant  landscape,  a  fly  should  suddenly  pass  across  our  field  of  vision,  near  to  our 
eye,  then  the  image  of  the  fly,  owing  to  the  relatively  great  size  of  the  retinal 
image,  may  give  one  the  impression  of  an  object  as  large  as  a  bird.  If,  owing  to 
defective  accommodation,  the  image  gives  rise  to  diffusion  circles,  the  size  may 
appear  to  be  even  greater.  But  objects  of  very  unequal  size  give  equally  large 
retinal  images,  especially  if  they  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  they  form  the 
same  visual  angle  (fig.  658) ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  actual  size  of  an  object, 
as  opposed  to  the  apparent  size  determined  by  the  visual  angle,  the  estimate  of 
distance  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  to  the  distance  of  an  object,  we  obtain  some  information  from  the  feeling  of 
accommodation,  as  a  greater  effort  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation  is  required  for 
exact  vision  of  a  near  object  than  for  seeing  a  distant  one.  But,  as  with  two 
objects  at  unequal  distances  giving  retinal  images  of  the  same  size,  we  know  from 
experience  that  that  object  is  smaller  which  is  near,  then  that  object  is  estimated 
to  be  the  smaller  for  which,  during  vision,  we  must  accommodate  more  strongly. 

In  this  way  we  explain  the  following  : — A  person  beginning  to  use  a  mieroscoi>c  always  ob- 
serves with  his  eyes  accommodated  for  a  near  object,  while  oue  used  to  the  microscope  looks 
through  it  without  accommodating.  Hence  beginners  always  estimate  microscopic  objects  as 
too  small,  and  on  making  a  drawing  of  them  it  is  too  small.  If  we  produce  an  after-image  in 
one  eye,  it  at  once  appears  smaller  on  accommodating  for  a  near  object,  and  again  becomes 
larger  during  negative  accommodation.  If  we  look  with  one  eye  at  a  small  body  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  tbe  eye,  then  a  body  lying  behind  it,  but  seen  only  indirectly,  appears  smaller. 

Angle  of  Convergence  of  Visual  Axes. — In  estimating  the  size  of  an  object, 
and  taking  into  account  our  estimate  of  its  distance,  we  also  obtain  much  more 
important  information  from  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes.  We  refer 
the  position  of  an  object,  viewed  with  both  eyes,  to  the  point  where  both  visual  axes 
intersect.  The  angle  formed  by  the  two  visual  axes  at  this  point  is  called  the 
"angle  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  "  ("  Gesichtswinkel").  The  larger,  there- 
fore, the  visual  angle,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  remaining  the  same— we  judge 
the  object  to  be  nearer.     The  nearer  the  object  is,  it  may  be  the  smaller,  in  order 
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to  form  a  "visual  angle"  of  the  same  size,  such  as  a  distant  large  object  would 
give.  Hence,  we  conclude,  tliat  witli  the  same  apparent  size  (equally  large  visual 
angle,  or  retinal  images  of  the  some  size)  wc  judge  that  object  to  lw  smallest 
which  gives  the  greatest  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  during  binocular  vision. 
As  to  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  this  purpose,  we  obtain  information  from 
the  muscular  sense  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Experiment*  and  Proofs.— The  chew-board  phenomenon  of  H.  Meyer—  1.  If  we  took  at  a 
uniform  chessboard-like  pattern  (tapestry  or  carpet),  then,  when  the  visual  axes  are  directed 
directly  forwards,  the  spaces  on  the  pattern  appear 


of  a 


IF,  i 


Rollett' 


object,  we  may  cause  the  visual  a: 
the  pattern  apparently  mores  towards  trie  piane  oi 
Hie  fixed  point,  so  that  the  crossed  double  images 
are  superposed,  and  the  pattern   at  once  appears 

2.  Rollett  looks  at  an  object  through  two  thick 
prisms  of  glass  placed  at  an  angle.  The  plates  are  at 
one  time  so  placed  that  the  apex  of  the  angle  is 
directed  towards  the  observer  (rig.  706,  II),  at 
another  in  the  reverse  position  (I).  If  both  eyes, 
/  and  t.  are  to  see  the  object  a,  in  I,  then  as  the 
glass  plates  so  displace  the  rays,  □,  t,  and  a,  g,  as 
to  make  them  parallel  with  the  direction  of  these 
rays,  viz.,  r,  /,  and  ft,  i,  then  the  eyes  must  cra- 
verge  more  than  when  they  are  turned  directly 
towards  a.  Hence  the  object  appears  nearer  and 
smaller,  as  at  a.  In  II,  the  rays,  b,  k,  and  b,  o, 
from  the  nearer  object  b„  fall  upon  the  glass  plates. 
Iu  order  to  see  b„  the  eyes  (it  and  q)  must  aicrrge 
more,  so  that  b  appears  more  distant  and  larger. 

S.  In  looking  through  iVhttUstone'i  reflating 
itertoKope  (fig.  702),  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
the  two  images  approach  the  observer,  the  more 
must  the  observer  converge  his  visual  ales,  be- 
cause the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  greater.  Hence  the  c 
appears  to  him  to  be  tiimlter.  If  the  centre  of  the  image,  R,  recedes  to 
angle,  3,,,  rp,  is  equal  to  S,,  rR,,  and  the  same  on  the  leftside. 

4.  Iu  using  the  tcltslcrcoKopc,  the  two  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  separated  from  each  otber,  then 
of  course  in  looking  at  objects  at  a  certain  distance  the  convergence  oi  the  visual  aies  must  be 
greater  than  iu  normal  vision.  Hence,  objects  in  a  landscape  appear  as  in  a  small  model  But 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  infer  that  sunh  small  objects  are  at  a  great  distance,  hence  the  objects 
themselves  appear  to  recede  iu  the  distance. 

Estimation  of  Distance. — When  the  retinal  images  are  of  the  same  size,  we 
estimate  the  distance  to  t>e  greater  the  less  the  effort  of  accommodation,  and  con- 
versely. In  binocular  vision,  when  the  retinal  images  are  of  the  same  size,  we 
infer  that  that  object  is  most  distant  for  which  the  optic  axes  are  least  converged, 
and  conversely.  Thus,  the  estimation  of  size  and  distance  go  hand  in  hand,  in 
great  port  at  least,  and  the  correct  estimation  of  the  distance  also  gives  us  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  size  of  objects  {Descartes).  A  further  aid  to  the  estimation  of 
distance  is  the  observation  of  the  apparent  dis)Aaeemeut  of  objects,  on  moving  our 
head  or  body.  In  the  latter,  especially,  lateral  objects  appear  to  change  their 
jwsition  toward  the  background,  the  nearer  they  ore  to  us.  Hence,  when  travel- 
ling in  a  train,  in  which  case  the  change  of  position  of  the  objects  occurs  very 
rapidly,  the  objects  themselves  are  regarded  as  nearer,  and  also  smaller  (Dove). 
Ijistly,  those  objects  appear  to  us  to  be  nearest  which  arc  most  distinct  in  the  field 


m pound  pictur 


Example — A  light  in  a  dark  landscape,  and  a  dazzling  crown  ol 
near  to  us  ;  looked  at  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  the  silve 
river  not  unfreqiieutly  appears  as  if  it  were  raised  from  the  plane. 

False  Estimates  of  Size  and  Direction. —1.  A  line  divided  by  intermediate  points  appears 
longer  than  one  not  so  divided.     Hence  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  as  a  hollow  sphere, 
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but  as  curved  like  an  ellipse  ;  and  for  the  Inst  reason  the  disc  of  the  setting  ran  is  estimated  to 
be  larger  that)  the  sun  when  it  is  ill  the  zenith.  2.  If  wo  move  a  circle  slowly  to  and  fro 
behind  a  slit,  it  a  pilars  as  it  horizontal  ellipse  ;  if  we  move  it  rapidly,  it  appears  as  a  vertical 
ellipse.  3.  If  a  very  thin  line  be  drawn  oHiijuely  across  a  verticil  thick  black  line,  then  the 
direction  of  t lie  fine  line  beyond  the  thick  one  appears  to  he  different  from  its  original  direction. 
4.  Zbllner'l  Line*.— Draw  three  parallel  horizontal  lines  1  centimetre  apart,  and  through  the 
upper  and  lower  ones  draw  short  oblique  parallel  lines  in  the  direction  from  above  and  the  left 

to  below  and  the  right ;  through 
the  middle  lino  draw  simitar 
oblique  lines,  but  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  then  the  three 
horizon  ml  lines  no  longer  ap- 
pear to  be  parallel.  [Fig.  707 
shows  a  modification  of  this. 
The  lines  are  actually  parallel, 
although  some  of  them  appear 
to  converge  and  others  to 
diverge.]  If  we  look  in  a  dark 
room  at  a  bright  vertical  line, 
and  then  bend  the  head  towards 
the  shoulder,  the  line  appears  to 
he  bent  in  the  opposite  direction 
(Aubcrl). 

[5.  The  length  of 
pears  to  vary  according 


Zollnei's  lilies.  To  allow  a  false  estimate  of  size.  n",Kle   *nd  ."      , 

other  lines  in  relation  to  it  (fig. 
708).  The  length  of  the  vertical  lines  on  the  left  is  the  same  us  that  ou  the  right,  yet  the 
latter  is  judged  to  be  the  longer.] 

404.  PHOTECTIVE  ORGANS  OF  THE  EYE.— L  The eyelids  are  represented 

in  section  in  lig.  709.  The  tarsus  is  in  reality  not  a  cartilage,  but  merely  a  rigid 
plate  of  connective-tissue,  in  which  the  Meibomian  glands  are  imbedded  ;  acinous 
sebaceous  glands  moisten  the  edges  nf  the.  eyelids  with  fatty  matter.  At  the  basal 
margin  of  the  tarsus,  especially  of  the  upper  one,  close  to  the  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva,  open  the  nci no- tubular  glands  of  K rouse.  The  conjunctiva  covers 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  as  far  as  tlie  margin  of  the  cornea,  over  which  the 
epithelium  alone  is  continued.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelid,  tlie  con- 
junctiva is  partly  provided  with  papilla?.  It  is  covered  by  stratified  squamous 
epithelium.  Coiled  glands  occur  in  ruminants  just  outside  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  while  outside  this,  towards  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  in  the  pig,  there  are 
simple  glandular  sacs.  Waldeyer  describe:-,  modified  sweat-glands  in  the  tarsal 
margins  in  man.  Small  lymphatic  sacs  in  the  conjunctiva  are  called  trachoma 
glands.  Krausc  found  end-bulbs  in  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  (§  424).  The  blood- 
vessels in  the  conjunctiva  communicate  with  the  juice-canals  in  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic  (p.  907).  The  secretion  moistening  the  conjunctiva,  besides  some  mucus, 
consists  of  tears,  which  may  he  as  abundant  as  that  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
glands. 

Closure  of  tlie  eyelids  is  effected  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (facial  nerve, 
%  349),  whereby  the  upper  lid  falls  in  virtue  of  its  own  weight.  This  muscle  con- 
tracts— (1)  voluntarily;  (2)  involuntarily  (single  contractions);  (3)  reflexly  by 
stimulation  of  all  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  distributed  to  the  eyeball  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  (§  347),  also  by  intense  stimulation  of  the  retina  by 
light ;  (4)  continued  involuntary  closure  occurs  during  sleep. 

Opening  of  the  eyelids  is  brought  about  by  the  passive  descent  of  the  lower  one, 
and  the  active  elevation  of  the  upper  eyelid  by  the  levator  palpebral  siiperioris 
(§  345).  The  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  eyelids  also  aid  (p.  975).  In  looking 
downwards,  the  lower  eyelid  is  pulled  downwards  by  bands  of  connective-tissue 
which  run  from  the  inferior  rectus  to  the  inferior  tarsal  eartilnge  (Scktealtie). 

II.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  which  in  strac- 
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turi'  i-Iin«'lv  rem-mlili'  tlie  imrotid,  the 
epithelium.     Four  t.i  five  Inruer,  mid 
tin'  tears  iiIkiw  tin*  outer  niiffl**  i>f 
tin:  U-iikt  liil   int.)  tin-  fornix  con- 
junctiva.    The  tear  ducts,  l«'(iin- 
ninjr   nt    tin1    imin'tii   lachrymal  is, 


acini  boing  lined  by  low  cylindrical  gronulnr 
ijdit  ti>  ten  smaller  excretory  ducts  conduct 


■Olllll. 


nl  of  i 


elastic  -  tissl 

le,   mid   are   lined   hy 

strutilii'd 

«|1iiiiiiiiiim     epithelium. 

Stripi-d    mi 

wit-   lu-cimiiniiicii    the 

duct,  mid  li 

v  its  contraction  keeps 

tin-  duct   .1 

l-'ii.     Tol.lt  found  nu 

sphiu.-i.-r  hi 

irnnitiiliiifr  tin-  ]imiftii 

1m-hrvtiuilin. 

wliih-  (k-rbn-h  found 

i.n  in.-n.ni.lv 

ti-  liirulur  niitsculiiliuc 

Tin*    comic. 

live-tissue  I'livf-riii^  "I 

tin-  tear  sa. 

:    mul    canal   in  united 

with     the 

adj.  liniit"    periosteum. 

Tin-     thin 

whirl,    colli 

liim  much  adenoid  tin- 

Ml.'   Ulld    111 

ii|>1ii<IK  is  limil   hv 

a  sin-de  lavi 

■r  of  ciliateil  eylfndricid 

epithelium,     Wllith     lwloW     pOHM,* 

into  the  stratilicd  form.  The 
fi|Mmiti{;  of  the  duct  is  often  pro-  ' 
vid.il  with  n  valvc-likfi  fold  (IIns- 
ner's  valve). 

Tin-  conduction  of  the  tears 
occur*  between  the  lids  mid  the 
hulli  l.y  means  nf  rapiltnriUj,  the 
closure  of  tin-  eyelid*  aiding  the 
liroeuM.  The  Meil-oiniau  *ccro- 
tioii  prevents  the  overflow  of  the 
tears  [Justus  urnwmu;  the  i-il|p  of 
li  glass  vessel  prevents  the  water 
in  it  from  overflow  inf-].  The 
tears  are  conducted  from  the 
[luiictu  through  the  duet,  chiefly 
hv  ii  -ii.hi.il  lU'tioli.  Homer's  . 
munch-  (also  known  to  Duvenioy, 
1678]  likewise  aids,  as  every  time 
the  eyelids  are  closed  it"  nulla 
lliHUi  the  posterior  wull  of  the  sac, 
and  thus  dilates  the  latter,  so  that 
it  aspirates  tears  into  it  (Ilenke). 

V..  H.  Vrtwr  and  Hasncr  ascribe  the 
aspiration  of  tilt'  tears  to  the  diminution 
uf  the  amount  ofiiir  in  the  nasal  cavities 
during  inspiration.  Arlt  asserts  that 
the  tear  sue  in  com  pressed  by  the 
ciin  trout  ion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
so  that  the  tears  must  bo  foive.i  towards 


,'ertical  section  through  the  upper  eyelid.  A,  cutis, 
],  epidermis  ;  2,  chorium  ;  11  ami  3,  sub-cutaneous 
con  nee  live  -tissue  ;  (J  and  7,  orbicularis  muscle  ;  D, 
loose  s  lib- muscular  connective -tissue  ;  E,  insertion 
of  H.  Midler's  muscle  ;  F,  tarsus  ;  (/,  conjunctiva  ; 
J,  inner.  A",  outer  edge  of  the  lit)  ;  4,  pigment 
cells  :  5,  sweat-glands  ;  6,  hnir  follicles  ;  8  and  23, 
sections  of  nerves;  9,  arteries;  10,  veins;  11,  cilia; 
12,  modified  sweat-glands  ;  13,  circular  muscle  of 
Riolan  ;  14,  Meil-oininn  gland  ;  IS,  lection  of  an 
acinus  of  the  same  ;  IB,  posterior  tarsal  glands  ; 
13  and  19,  tissue  or  the  tarsus  ;  20,  pre  tarsal  or 
sub-muscular  conneetive-tisauo  ;  21  and  22,  con- 
junctiva, with  i 
woven  posterior 
palpebral  artery. 

are  simply  pressed  into  the  puncta,  while  Gad  denies 
anism  in  the  nasal  canal.     Landois  points  out  that 


epithelium  -,  24,  fat ;  25,    loosely 
nd  of  the  tarsus  ;  26,  section  of  a 
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the  tear  ducts  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  veins,  which  according  to  their  state  of  distention 
may  influence  the  size  of  these  tubes. 

The  secretion  of  tears  takes  place  only  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  lachrymal 
nerve  (§  347,  I.,  2),  subcutaneous  malar  (§  347,  II.,  2),  and  cervical  sympathetic 
(§  356,  A,  6),  which  have  been  called  secretory  nerves.  Secretion  may  also  be 
excited  refiexly  (§  347, 1.,  2)  by  stimulation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  only  on 
the  same  side  (Htrzenstein).  The  ordinary  secretion  in  the  waking  condition  is  really 
a  reflex  secretion  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bulb 
by  the  air,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  tears.  A  very  bright  light  also  causes  a 
reflex  secretion  of  tears,  the  optic  being  the  afferent  nerve.  The  centre  in  the 
rabbit  does  not  extend  forward  beyond  the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  it  extends 
downwards  to  the  fifth  vertebra  (Eckhard).  During  sleep  all  these  factors  are 
absent,  and  there  is  no  secretion.  Histological  changes. — ReicheJ  found  that  in 
the  active  gland  (after  injection  of  pilocarpin),  the  secretory  cells  became  granular, 
turbid,  and  smaller,  while  the  outlines  of  the  cells  became  less  distinct,  and  the 
nuclei  spheroidal.  In  the  resting  gland,  the  cells  are  bright  and  slightly  granular 
with  irregular  nuclei.  Intense  stimulation  by  light  acting  on  the  optic  nerve  causes 
a  reflex  secretion  of  tears.  The  flow  of  tears  accompanying  certain  violent  emotions, 
and  even  hearty  laughing,  is  still  unexplained.  During  coughing  and  vomiting 
the  secretion  of  tears  is  increased  partly  refiexly,  and  partly  by  the  outflow  being 
prevented  by  the  expiratory  pressure. 

Function  of  tears. — The  tears  moisten  the  bulb,  protect  it  from  drying,  and 
float  away  small  particles,  being  aided  in  this  by  the  closure  of  the  eyelids.  Atropin 
diminishes  the  tears  (Mogaard). 

Composition  of  tears. — The  tears  are  alkaline,  saline  to  taste,  and  represent  a 
"  serous  "  secretion.  Water  98*1  to  99  ;  1*46  organic  substances  (0*1  albumin  and 
mucin,  O'l  epithelium);  0'4  to  0*8  salts  (especially  NaCl). 

[Action  of  Drugs. — Essential  volatile  oils  and  eserin  increase  the  secretion  of  tears,  atropin 
a  nests  it,  while  eserin  antagonises  the  effect  of  atropin  and  causes  an  increased  secretion.] 

405.  COMPARATIVE— HI8T0EICAL. -Comparative. —The  simplest  form  of  visual  appa- 
ratus  is  represented  by  aggregations  of  pigment-cells  in  the  outer  coverings  of  the  body,  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  afferent  nerves.  The  pigment  absorbs  the  rays  of 
light,  and  in  virtue  of  the  light-ether  discharges  kinetic  energy,  which  excites  the  terminations 
of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Collections  of  pigment-cells,  with  nerve-fibres  attached,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  clear  refractive  body,  occur  on  tne  margin  of  the  bell  of  the  higher  meduwe,  while 
the  lower  forms  have  only  aggregations  of  pigment  on  the  bases  of  their  tentacles.  Also  in 
many  lower  worms  there  are  pigment  spots  near  the  brain.  In  others,  the  pigment  lies  as  a 
covering  round  the  terminations  of  the  nerves,  which  occur  as  "  crystalline  rods"  or  "crystal- 
line spheres."  In  parasitic  worms  the  visual  apparatus  is  absent.  In  star-fishes,  the  eyes  are 
at  the  tips  of  the  arms,  and  consist  of  a  spherical  crystal  organ  surrounded  with  pigment,  with 
a  nerve  going  to  it  In  all  other  echinodermata  there  are  oidy  accumulations  of  pigment. 
Amongst  the  annulosa  there  are  several  grades  of  visual  apparatus — (1)  Without  a  cornea,  there 
may  be  only  one  crystal  sphere  (nervous  end-organ)  near  the  brain,  as  in  the  young  of  the  crab  ; 
or  there  may  be  several  crystal  spheres  forming  a  com{>ound  eye,  as  in  the  lower  crabs.  (2) 
With  a  cornea,  consisting  of  a  lenticular  body  formed  from  the  chitin  of  the  outer  integument, 
the  eye  itself  may  l>e  simple,  merely  consisting  of  one  crystal  rod,  or  it  may  l>e  compound.  The 
compound  eye  consists  of  only  one  large  lenticular  cornea,  common  to  all  the  crystal  rods,  as  in 
the  spiders  ;  or  each  crystal  rod  has  a  special  lenticular  cornea  for  itself.  The  numerous  rods 
surrounded  by  pigment  are  closely  ]>acked  together,  and  are  arranged  upon  a  curved  surface,  so 
that  their  free  ends  also  forni  a  }>art  of  a  sphere.  The  chitiuous  investment  of  the  head  is 
facetted,  and  forms  a  small  corneal  lens  on  the  free  end  of  each  rod.  According  to  one  view, 
each  facette,  with  the  lens  and  the  crystal  sphere,  is  a  special  eye,  and  just  as  man  has  two  eyes 
so  insects  have  several  hundred.  Each  eye  sees  the  picture  of  the  outer  world  in  toio.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  following  experiment  of  van  Leeuweuhoek  : — If  the  cornea  be  sliced 
oir,  each  facette  thereof  gives  a  special  image  of  an  object.  If  a  cross  be  made  on  the  mirror  of 
a  microscope,  while  a  piece  of  the  facetted  cornea  is  placed  as  an  object  upon  the  stage,  then  we 
see  an  image  of  the  cross  iu  each  facette  of  the  cornea.  Thus  for  each  rod  (crystal  sphere)  there 
would  be  a  speeial  image.  Each  corneal  facette,  however,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  image  of  the 
outer  world,  so  that  we  must  regard  the  image  as  composed  like  a  mosaic.     Amongst  mollusca, 
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the  fixed  brachioiKHla  have  two  pigment  spots  near  the  brain,  but  only  in  their  larval  condition  ; 
while  the  mussel  has,  umler  similar  conditions,  pigment  spots  with  a  refractive  body.  The 
adult  mussel,  however,  lias  pigment  snots  (ocelli)  only  in  the  margin  of  the  mantel,  but  some 
molluscs  have  stalked  and  highly  develoiied  eyes.  Some  of  the  lower  snails  have  no  eyes,  some 
have  pigment  sjwts  on  the  head,  while  the  garden  snail  has  stalked  eyes  provided  with  a  cornea, 
an  optic  nerve  with  retina  and  pigment,  and  even  a  lens  and  vitreous  body.  Amongst  cepha- 
lopoda, the  nautilus  has  no  cornea  or  lens,  so  that  the  sea-water  Hows  freely  into  the  orbits. 
Others  have  a  lens  and  no  cornea,  while  some  have  an  onening  in  the  cornea  (Loligo,  Sepia, 
Octopus).  All  tin*  other  ]>arts  of  the  eye  arc  well  developed.  Amongst  vertebrate,  Amphioxus 
has  no  eyes.  They  exist  in  a  degenerated  condition  in  Proteus  and  the  mammal  Si»lax.  In 
many  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles,  the  eye  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  transparent  skin. 
[Pineal  or  Epiphysial  Eye. — Some  lizards,  <v/. ,  Hatteria,  have  a  rudimentary  median  eye  in  the 
median  line  of  the  head,  and  lodged  in  the  parietal  foramen.  It  is  developed  from  the  pineal 
body,  and  its  lens  is  formed  from  the  optic  cup,  so  that  light  falls  upon  the  retina  without 
penetrating  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Thus,  it  is  an  invertebrate 
tyjMi  of  eye,  where  the  retina  and  lens  are  developed  from  epidermal 
structures,  while  in  the  vertebrate  eye,  the  retina  is  developed  from 
the  cerebrum  (tig.  710).]  Some  hag- fishes,  the  crocodile,  and  birds 
have  eyelids,  and  a  nictitating  membrane  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Harderian  gland.  In  mammals  the 
nictitating  membrane  is  represented  only  by  the  plica  semilunaris. 
There  is  no  lachrymal  ap|Miratus  in  fishes.  The  tears  of  snakes 
remain  under  the  watch -glass- like  cutis  with  which  the  eyes  are 
covered.     The  sclerotic  often  contains  cartilage  which  may  ossify.  .  , 

A  vascular  organ,  the  processus  falciformis,  jwsses  from  the  middle  EWffw. 

of  the  choroid   into   the  interior  of  the  vitreous  body  in  osseous  ^  ig-  710. 

iishes,  its  anterior  extremity  being  termed  the  campanula  Halleri.     Section  of  the  pineal  eye 
Similarly,   there  is  the  pecten  in  birds,  but  it  is   provided  with  of  a  lizard, 

muscular  fibres.     In  birds  the  cornea  is  surrounded  by  a  bony  ring. 

The  whale  has  an  enormously  thick  sclerotic.  In  aquatic  animals,  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical. 
The  muscles  of  the  iris  and  choroid  are  transversely  striped  in  birds  and  reptiles.  The  retinal 
rods  in  all  vertebrates  are  directed  from  before  backwards,  while  the  analogous  elements  (crystal 
rods  and  spheres)  in  invertcbrata  nre  directed  from  behind  forward. 

Historical. — The  Hippocratic  School  were  acquainted  with  the  optic  nerve  and  lens.  Aristotle 
(384  n. c.)  mentions  that  section  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  blindness — he  was  acquainted  with 
after-images,  short  and  long  sight.  Ilerophilus  (307  B.C.)  discovered  the  retina,  and  the  ciliary 
processes  received  their  name  in  his  school.  Galen  (131-203  A.D.)  described  the  six  muscles  of 
tho  eyeball,  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  tear  duct.  Aerengar  ( 1  f»21 )  was  aware  of  the  fatty 
matter  at  the  edge  of  tho  eyelids.  Stephanus  (1546)  and  Casseri  (1609)  descril)ed  the  Meibomian 
glands,  which  were  afterwards  redescribed  by  Meibom  (1666).  Fallopius  described  the  vitreous 
membrane  and  the  ciliary  ligament.  Plater  (1583)  mentions  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  is  more  curved.  Aldrovandi  observed  the  remainder  of  the  pupillary  membrane  (1599). 
Observations  were  made  at  the  time  of  Vesalius  (1540)  on  the  refractive  action  of  the  lens. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  compared  the  eye  to  a  camera  obscura.  Maurolykos  coin }>a red  the  action  of 
the  lens  to  that  of  a  lens  of  glass,  but  it  was  Kepler  (1611)  who  first  showed  the  true  refractive 
index  of  the  lens  and  the  formation  of  the  retinal  image,  but  he  thought  that  during  accommo- 
dation the  retina  moved  forward  and  backward.  The  Jesuit,  Scheiner  (+  1650),  mentions,  how- 
ever, that  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and  he  assumed  the  existence 
of  muscular  fibres  in  the  uvea.  He  referred  long  and  short  sight  to  tho  curvature  of  the  lens, 
ami  he  first  showed  the  retinal  image  in  an  excised  eye.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  spectacles 
there  is  a  reference  in  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  the  Floren- 
tine, Salvino  d'Armato  degli  Armati  di  Fir  (+1317),  and  tho  monk,  Alessandrode  Spina  (tl313), 
invented  sjwctacles.  Kepler  (1611)  and  Descartes  (1637)  described  their  action.  Mayo  (+1852) 
described  the  3rd  nerve  as  the  constrictor  nerve  of  the  pupil.  Zinn  contributed  considerably 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Kuysch  described  muscular  fibres  in  the  iris,  and 
Monro  described  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  (1794).  Jacob  described  the  bacillary  layer  of  the 
retina — Stemmering  (1791)  the  yellow  spot.  Brewster  and  Chossat  (1819)  tested  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  optical  media.     Purkinje  (1819)  studied  subjective  vision. 
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406.  THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARING. 

The  normal  manner    in   which    the   n 

sonorous  vibrations,  which  set  in  motion  the 

lying  _in  the  endolymph  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  inner 


-Stimulation  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. 
ulitory  nerve   is   excited  is  by 


Kg.; 

ie  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 


«f 

of  Hie  acoustic  nerve, 
ir,  oik  the  membranous 
expansions  of  the  coch- 
lea ami  in  the  semi- 
circular canals.  Hence, 
the  sonorous  vibrations 
arc  first  transmitted  to 
the  fluid  in  the  laby- 
rinth, and  this,  in  turn, 
is  thrown  into  waves, 
f  which  set  the  end 
organs  into  vibration. 
Thus,  the  excitement  of 
the  auditory  nerves  is 
brought  about  by  the 
mechanical  xtrMulation 
<■/  the  ewl-orgaw  of  the 
auditory  wore  due  to 
the  trace-motion  of  the 
lymph  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  fluid  or  lymph 
of  the  labyrinth  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  exceed- 
ingly hard  o 


AG,  external  auditory  meatus  ;  w  ,. 

T,  tympanic  membrane  ;   K,  malleus  with  its  head  (A),  short  of   the    temporal    1>one 

process  (kf),  and  handle  («i) ;  a,  incus,  its  short  process  (s),  and  /n„   7111     Onlr  nt  una 

its  long  process  united  to  the  stapes  {«)  by  means  of  the  Sylvian  <■"»•  "'J-    v'",>  "<■""" 

o*side(=);  P,  middle  ™r ;  o,  fenestra  ovalis;  r,  fenestra  rotunds;  """alt      roundish      and 

x,  beginning  of  the  lamina  aiiimliH  of  the  cochlea  ;  pi,  scala  slightly  triangular  area, 

tytnpHUi,  and  rf,  seala  vestibuli  ;  V,  vestilmla  ;  ,S,  succiile  ;  U,  tbc    fenestra    rotunda 

utricle;   H,  semicircular  canals  ;   TE,   Eustachian   tube.     The  (,.),  the  fluid  is  bounded 

Ion."  arrow  indicates  the  hue  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympani  :  ;  '         ,   ,.      ,          .   ,  ,. 

the  short  curved  one,  that  of  tbe  stapedius.  «!  a  delicate   yielding 

membrane,  which  is  111 
contact  with  the  air  in  the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  (I').  Xot  far  from  the  fenestra 
rotunda  is  the  fenestra  ovalis  (.,),  in  which  the  base  of  the  stapes  («)  is  fixed  by 
means  of  a  yielding  membranous  ring.  The  outer  surface  of  this  also  is  iu  contact 
with  the  air  in  the  middle  ear.  As  the  perilymph  of  the  inner  ear  is  in  contact 
at  these  two  places  with  a  yielding  boundary,  it  is  clear  that  the  lymph  itself 
may  exhibit  oscillatory  movements,  as  it  must  follow  the  movements  of  the  yielding 
boundaries. 
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The  sonorous  vibrations  may  sot  the  perilymph  in  vibration  in  three  different 
ways : — 

1.  Conduction  through  the  Bones  of  the  Head. — This  occurs  especially  when 
the  vibrating  solid  l>ody  is  applied  directly  to  some  part  of  the  head,  e.g^  a  tuning- 
fork  placed  on  the  head,  the  sound  being  propagated  most  intensely  in  the  direction 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  handle  of  the  instrument — also  when  the  sound  is 
conducted  to  the  head  by  means  of  fluid,  as  when  the  head  is  ducked  under 
water.  Vibrations  of  the  air,  however,  are  practically  not  transferred  directly  to 
the  bones  of  the  head,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  deaf  when  the  ears  are 
stopped. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  head,  which  lie  immediately  upon  bone,  conduct  sound  best,  and  of  the 
projecting  i»art,  the  best  conductor  is  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  ear.  But  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  conduction  through  the  bones  of  the  head  is  far  less 
effective  than  the  conduction  of  the  sound-waves  through  the  external  auditory  meatus.  If  a 
tuning-fork  be  made  to  vibrate  between  the  teeth  until  we  no  longer  hear  it,  its  tone  may  still 
be  heard  on  bringing  it  near  the  ear  (Jtinitc).  The  conduction  through  the  bones  is  favoured 
when  the  oscillations  are  not  transferred  from  the  bones  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  are 
thus  transferred  to  the  air,  in  the  outer  ear.  Hence,  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  applied 
to  the  head  better  when  the  ears  are  stopped,  as  this  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  sound- 
waves through  the  air  in  the  outer  ear.  If,  in  a  deaf  person  the  conduction  is  still  normal 
through  the  cranial  bones,  then  the  cause  of  the  deafness  is  not  in  the  nervous  part  of  the  ear, 
but  in  the  external  sound-conducting  part  of  the  apparatus. 

2.  Normal  hearing  takes  place  through  the  external  auditory  meatus.     The 

enormous  vibrations  of  the  air  first  set  the  tympanic  membrane  in  vibration  (fig. 
711,  T);  this  moves  the  malleus  (7i),  whose  long  process  is  inserted  into  it;  the 
malleus  moves  the  incus  (a),  and  this  the  stapes  (*),  which  transfers  the  movements 
of  its  plate  to  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

3.  Direct  Conduction  to  the  Fenestra. — In  man,  iu  consequence  of  occasional  disease  of  the 

middle  ear,  whereby  the  tymiumic  membrane  and  auditory  ossicles  may  be  destroyed,  the 
auditory  apparatus  may  be  excited,  although  only  in  a  very  feeble  manner,  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  being  directly  transferred  to  the  membrane  of  the  feuestra  rotunda  (r),  and  the  parts 
closing  the  fenestra  oval  is  (o).  The  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  mny  vibrate  alone,  even 
when  the  oval  window  is  closed  with  a  rigid  body  ( Wcbcr-Liel). 

407.  PHYSICAL  INTRODUCTION.— 8ound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
elastic  bodies  capable  of  vibration.  Alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  of 
the  surrounding  air  are  thus  produced  ;  or,  in  other  words,  sound-waves  in  which 
the  particles  vibrate  longitudinally  or  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the 
sound  are  excited.  Around  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound,  these  condensations 
and  rarefactions  occur  in  equal  concentric  circles,  which  conduct  the  sound  vibra- 
tions to  our  outer  ear.  The  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  are  so  called 
"  stationary  vibration's,"  i.e.,  all  the  particles  of  the  vibrating  body  are  always  in 
the  same  phase  of  movement,  in  that  they  pass  into  movement  simultaneously,  they 
reach  the  maximum  of  movement  simultaneously,  e.g.,  in  the  particles  of  a  sound- 
ing vibrating  metal  rod.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  stationary  vibrations  of  elastic 
1  todies  :  it  is  propagated  by  progressive  wave-motion  of  elastic  media,  generally  the 
air.  The  wave-length  of  a  tone,  i.e.,  the  distance  of  one  maximum  of  condensation 
to  the  next  one  in  the  air,  is  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  vibration  of  the 
body,  whose  vibrations  produce  the  sound-waves. 

If  y  is  the  wave-length  of  a  tone,  t  in  seconds  the  duration  of  a  vibration  of  the  body 
producing  the  wave,  then  7=***  t,  where  n  =  340*88  metres,  which  is  the  rate  j«r  second  of 
propagation  of  sound-waves  in  the  air.  The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  sound-waves  in 
water —  1435  metres  per  second,  i.t.%  nearly  four  times  as  rapid  as  in  air;  while,  in  solids 
capable  of  vibration,  it  is  propagated  from  seven  to  eighteen  times  faster  than  in  the  air. 
•Sound-waves  are  conducted  best  through  the  same  medium  ;  when  they  have  to  pass  through 
several  media  they  are  always  weakened. 

Reflection  of  the  sound-waves  occurs  when  they  impinge  upon  a  solid  obstacle,  iu  which  case 
the  angle  of  reflection  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
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EXTERNAL  EAR  AND  MEATUS. 


[Sec.  407. 


Wave  Movements. — We  distinguish — I.  Progressive  wave  movements  which  occur  in  two 
forms— (1)  Ah  t^injitwiinal  wires,  in  which  the  Individual  particles  of  the  vibrating  body 
vibrate  around  their  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  t lie  wnve  ;  examples 
are  the  waves  in  water  and  air.  This  niovemeiit  cause*  mi  aceuniulation  of  the  particles  at 
certain  places,  r.j.,  on  the  crests  of  the  waves  in  water-waves,  while  at  other  places  they  are 
diminished.  This  kind  of  ware  is  called  a  wave  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  (2)  If, 
however,  each  particle  iu  the  progressive  wave  move*  vertically  uji  and  down,  i.e.,  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave,  then  we  have  the  simple  transverse  traces,  or 
progressive  waves,  in  which  there  is  no  condensation  or  rarefaction  in  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion, as  each  particle  is  merely  displaced  laterally.     An  example  of  this  is  the  progremive  imcn 

H.  Stationary  Flexion  Waves.— When  all  the  particles  of  nu  elastic  vibrating  body  so 
oscillate  that  all  of  them  are  always  in  the  same  phase  of  movement  as  the  limbs  of  o  vibrating 
tuning-fork  or  a  plucked  string,  then  this  kind  of  movement  is  described  as  stationary  flexion 
waves.  As  bodies,  whoso  exlumsiou  in  the  direction  of  oscillation  is  very  slight,  vibrato  to 
and  fro  in  the  stationary  flexion  wave,  so  we  see  that  the  small  parts  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  (tympanic  membrane,   ossicles,  lymph   of  the    labyrinth)   oscillate   in    stationary 

408.  EAR  MUSCLES— EXTERNAL  AUDITORY  MEATUS.— 'When  the 
external  ear  is  absent,  little  or  no  impairment  of  the  hearing  is  observed  ;  hence, 
the  physiological  functions  of  these  organs  are  but  slight.  Boerhaavc  thought  that 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  outer  enr 
might  he  connected  with  llie  reflection  of  the 
sou  nil- waves.  Numerous  sou  nil- waves,  how- 
ever, must  he  again  reflected  outwards;  anil 
those  waves  which  reach  the  deep  part  of  the 
concha  arc  said  to  he  reflected  towards  the 
tragus,  lo  be  reflected  by  it  iuU>  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  According  to  Schneider, 
when  the  depressions  in  the  ear  are  filled  up 
with  was,  hearing  is  impaired  ;  other  observ- 
es, however,  have  found  the  hearing  to  be 
unaffected.  Maeh  points  out  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  external  ear  are  proiurtlonaUy 
too  small  to  act  as  reflecting  organs  for  the 
wave-lengths  of  noises. 

Muscles  of  the  External  Ear.— (1)  The  whole  ear 
is  moved  by  the  retrahentes,  attraliens,  and  attolens. 
(2|The/ormoftheeur  may  lie  altered  by  the  tragicus, 
antitragicus,  helieis  major  and  minor  internally;  and 
by  the  transversa  and  obliqnus  anrieulte  externally. 
Persons  who  can  move  their  ears  do  not  find  that 
the  hearing  is  influenced  dining  the  movement.  The 
.  Mm.  helkis  major  and  minor  ire  regarded  as  eleva- 
tors of  the  helix,  Iho  transToraiw  and  obliqnus  auri- 
cula) as  dilators  of  the  concha  ;  the  tragicus  and 
a nti tragicus  as  constrictors  or  the  meatus.  In  animals,  the  external  car  and  the  action  of  its 
muscles  have  a  marked  effect  upon  hearing.  The  muscles  point  the  ear  in  tho  direction  of  the 
Bound,  while  other  muscles  contract  or  dilate  the  space  within  the  external  ear.  In  many 
diving  animals,  the  meatus  can  be  closed  by  a  kind  of  valve.  The  external  auricle  of  man  is  a 
typically  formed  organ,  but  its  function  has  been  largely  lost. 

The  external  meatus  is  3  to  325  cm.  long  [1£  to  1}  inch],  8  to  9  mm.  high, 
and  6  to  8  mm.  broad  at  its  outer  opening  {fig.  712).  It  is  the  conductor  of  the 
sound-waves  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  so  that  almost  all  the  sound-waves  first 
impinge  ujioii  its  wall,  and  arc  then  reflected  towards  the  tympanic  membrane. 
To  see  well  down  into  tho  meatus,  we  must  pull  the  auricle  upwards  and  back- 
wards. Occlusion  of  the  meatus,  especially  by  a  plug  of  inspissated  wax  (•;  287) 
of  course  interferes  with  the  hearing,  [and  when  it  presses  on  the  membrana 
tympani  may  give  rise  to  severe  vertigo]! 
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Fig.  712. 

The  auricle,   external    auditory  meatus,    ' 
and  the  tympanic  cavity.     M,  osse        ' 
spaces  ill  the  temporal  bone  ;  Pe,  ( 
tilaginons    part    of    the    meatus  ; 
membranous  union  between  both  ;  F, 
auricular  surfuee  for  the  condyle  of  the   ^ 
lower  jaw.  "  ' 
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409.  TYMPANIC  MEMBRANE.-— The  tympanic  membrane,  which  is  toler- 
ably laxly  fixed  in  a  ejiocinl  osseous  cleft,  with  a  thickened  margin,  is  an  clastic, 
unyielding,  ami  almost  non-extensible  membrane  of  nbont  O'l  mm.  in  thickness, 
iiml  with  a  superficial  nmn  of  50  square  millimetres  (fig.  715).  It  is  elliptical  in 
form,  its  greater  diameter 
being  !)■■»  to  10  mm.  and  its 
lesser  f*  mm.,  and  it  is  fixed 
in  tin1  floor  of  the  external 
meatus  (ililifjiiclv,  at  an 
angle  of  40',  being  directed 
from  aliove  nnd  outwards, 
■WuwanUi  and  inwnnU 
Hoth  tyiii|uinic  membranes 
11m verge;  anteriorly,  so  that 
if  Mil  were  prolonged  they 
would  meet  to  form  an 
angle  of  130' to  135'.  The 
Dhliipic  J*  mi  tit  id  enables  » 
larger  surface  to  Is'  pre- 
scnted  than  would  1»  nl»- 
tnined  if  it  were  stretched 
that     more 
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Fig.  715. 
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fall  verti-   Yig.  713. — Tynipnuii:  memb 
Upon  it.     The   me 


Fig.  714. 
ill]  the  auditory  ossicles 
(left)  wen 'from  within.  Ci,  incus;  Cm,  malleus;  Ch, 
chord*  tympani  ;  T,  pouch-liko  depression.  Fig.  714.— 
Tympanic  membrane  nnd  tlio  miditory  ossicles  (left)  seen 
from  within,  i.r.,  from  tlie  tympanic,  cavity.     M,  mauu- 


baiidle  of  tlie  malleus  ;  T,  i  use  it  ion  of  tlie  tensor 
tympani;  h,  head;  IF,  long  process  of  tlie  malleus;  n,  incus, 
with  the  short  (K)  and  the  long  (/)  process;  S,  plate  of  the 
sUiies ;  Ax,  At,  is  the  common  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
auditory  ossicles  ;  8,  the  piuion-whcul  arrangement  between 
the  malleus  and  incus.  Fig.  715.— Tympanic  membrane  of 
n  new-born  child  seen  from  without,  with  the  handle  of  the 
mslleus  visible  oa  it  At,  tympanic  ring  with  its  anterior 
(r)  and  posterior  (A)  ends. 


not  stretched  flat, 
hut  a  little  under  its  centre 
(umbilicus)  it  is  drawn 
slightly  inwards  by  the 
handle  of  the  malleus, 
whkh  is  attached  to  it; 
while  the  short  process  of 
the  malleus  slightly  bulges 
out  the  membrane  near  its 
.iI.|«rn,„>Sii,(HK..-l],;i8). 

Structure.— The  tympanic  mcmbraiii 
is  a  fibroin  membrane  with  radial  fibre 

its  inner  a^ieet.  (2)  The  surface  directed  towards  the  meatus  is  covered  with  a  thill  and  semi- 
transparent  part  of  the  cutii.  (3)  The  side  towards  the  tympanum  is  covered  with  a  delicate 
iiiiu'oin  membrane,  with  simple  aqnamous  epithelium,  Numerous  nerves  and  lymph- vessels, 
as  well  as  inner  and  outer  blood-vessels,  occur  in  the  membrane. 

[The  middle  layer,  or  substantia  propria,  is  fixed  to  a  ring  of  bone,  which  is 
deficient  above.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  filled  up  by  a  layer  coui]>oscd  of  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous  layers  called  the  membranajlacei'la,tn  Shrapnell's  membrane] 

|Eiaminetion  of  the  tympanic  membrane.— When  examining  the  outer  car  and  membrane 
tympaiii,  pull  the  aariulc  upwards  and  lack  wards.  The  membrane  tympani  is  examined  by 
means  of  an  ear  •pecnltun  (fig.  710).  The  specula  in  is  placed  in  the  ear,  and  light  ia  re- 
Heeled  intuit  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre,  nnd  luring  a  focal  distance 
offniir  or  Kve  inches.  It  is  convenient  lo  have  the  niimn  hxed  to  11  band  placed  round  the  head 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  laryngoseopic  retlm'tor  (lig.  437).  It  is  important  to  ivmemlier  that  the 
membrane  is  placed  ohliijuelv,  so  that  the  posterior  and  upper  parts  are  nearer  ihe  surface. 
The  membrane  in  lien  lib  is  ^n-y  i.ili  in  colour  mi'!  trnnspaiPot,  so  that  tin:  1 1  nielli:  of  the  malleus 
i<  seen  rii lining  rrom  above  downward*  ami  Imckwarda,  while  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
Hide  is  n  cone  nf  light  witli  its  a[*s  direeted  inwards.] 

[Siegle'e  Ear  Speculum.—"  For  further  determining  the  pressure  of  adhesions  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  mobility  of  the  malleus,  the  pneumatic  speculum  lirst  introduced  by  Siegle  is 
very  valuable.     It  consists  (r«fr  tig.  TIB)  of  an  ordinary  vulcanite  speculum  (a),  which  screws 
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A  B 

Fig.  716. 

Various  forms  of  ear  specula.     A,  ordinary  form  ;  B,  Sieglv's 

ear  pneumatic  speculum. 


into  a  vulcanite  box  (c)  covered  with  a  glass  lens  (&),  which  is  also  screwed  on.  By  placing 
a  little  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  on  the  tubular  part,  it  fits  air-tight  into  the  meatus, 
the  box  has  an  india-rubber  tube  and  a  mouth-piece  (rf)  connected  with  it,  which  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  surgeon  ;  suction  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  air  drawn  from 
the  meatus,  thus  acting  on  the  membrane,  with  a  good  light  thrown  on  it  through  the  speculum  ; 
the  former  is  seen  magnified,  and  any  adhesions  and  inequalities  which  may  exist  are  disclosed." 
— Macnaaghton  Jones.] 

Function  of  the  tympanic  membrane. — The  tympanic  membrane  catches  up 
the  sound-waves  which  penetrate  into  the  external  meatus,  and  is  set  into  vibra- 
tion by  them,  the  vi- 
brations corresponding 
in  number  and  ampli- 
tude to  the  vibrating 
movements  of  the  air. 
Politzer  connected  the 
auditory  ossicles  fixed 
to  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane of  a  duck  with 
a  recording  apparatus, 
and  could  thus  register 
the  vibrations  pro- 
duced by  sounding  anv 
particular  tone.  Owing 
to  its  small  dimensions, 
the  tympanic  mem- 
brane can  vibrate  in 
toto,  to  and  fro  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound- 
waves corresponding  to  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  vibrating  air, 
and  therefore  executes  transvwtse  vibration*,  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted, 
owing  to  the  relatively  slight  resistance. 

Fundamental  Note. — Stretched  strings  and  membranes  are  generally  only 
thrown  into  actual  and  considerable  sympathetic  vibration  when  they  are  affected 
by  tones  which  correspond  with  their  own  fundamental  tone,  or  whose  number  of 
vibrations  is  some  multiple  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  same,  as  the  octave. 
When  other  tones  act  on  them,  they  exhibit  only  inconsiderable  sympathetic 
vibration.  If  a  membrane  be  stretched  over  a  funnel  or  cylinder,  and  if  a  nodule 
of  sealing  wax  attached  to  a  silk  thread  be  made  just  to  touch  the  centre  of  the 
membrane,  then  the  sealing  wax  remains  nearly  at  rest  when  tones  or  sounds  are 
made  in  the  neighbourhood ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  fundamental  or  proper  tone 
of  this  arrangement  is  sounded,  the  nodule  is  propelled  by  the  strong  vibrations  of 
the  membrane. 

If  we  apply  this  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  then  it  also  should  exhibit  very 
great  vibrations  when  its  own  fundamental  note  is  sounded,  but  only  slight 
vibrations  when  other  tones  are  produced.  This,  however,  would  produce  great 
inequality  in  the  audible  sounds.  There  is  an  arrangement  of  the  membrane 
whereby  this  is  prevented.  (1)  Great  resistance  is  offered  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  tympanic  membrane,  owing  to  its  union  with  the  auditory  ossicles.  These  act  as 
a  damping  apparatus,  which  provides,  as  in  damped  membranes  generally,  that  the 
tympanic  membrane  shall  not  exhibit  excessive  sympathetic  vibrations  for  its  own 
fundamental  note.  But  the  damping  also  makes  the  sympathetic  vibrations  less 
for  all  the  other  tones.  In  this  way,  all  vibrations  of  the  tympanic?  membrane  are 
modified ;  especially,  however,  is  the  excessive  vibration  diminished  during  the 
sounding  of  its  fundamental  tone.  The  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  capable  of  responding  to  the  vibrations  of  different  wave-lengths.     The  damp- 
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ing  also  prevents  after-vibrations.  (2)  Corresponding  to  the  .small  mass  of  the 
tyiiil>aiiic  membrane,  its  sympathetic  vibrations  must  also  be  small.  Nevertheless, 
these  slight  elongations  are  quite  sufficient  to  convey  the  sonorous  movements  to 
the  most  delicate  end-organs  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  in  fact,  there  are  arrangements 
in  the  tympanum  which  still  further  diminish  the  vibrations  of  ^^ 

the  tymjmnic  membrane.  yj 

As  v.  Helmholtz  lias  shown,  the  strong  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  | 

tynqianic  membrane  are  not  completely  set  aside  by  this  damping  arrange- 
ment. The  painful  sensations  produced  by  sonie  tones  are,  perhaps,  due  to 
the  sym|»athetk'  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  According  to  Kesscl. 
certain  parts  of  the  membrane  vibrate  to  certain  tones  ;  the  shortest  radial 
fibres  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  and  up|>er  segment  vibrate  with  the 
highest  tones,  the  longest  fibres  at  the  posterior  segment  with  the  deq>est 
tones.     At  the  upper  |»art  of  the  posterior  segment  noises  are  transmitted. 

According  to  Kick,  the  tympanic  membrane,  besides  possessing  the  property  „ 

of  taking  up  all  vibrations  with  nearly  equal  intensity,  lias  also  the  properties  ^J^^ 

of  a  resonance  apparatus  ;  i.e.,  it  causes  a  summation  of  the  energy  of  sue-  ^^^^P 

cessive  vibrations.     This  Is  due  to  the  funnel  shape  of  the  membrane,  and  to  ^T^^ 

the  radial,  rigid  insertion  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  Fig.  717. 

Pathological. — Thickenings  or  inequalities  of  the  tympanic  membrane     Toynbee's  arti« 
interfere  with  the  acuteness  of  hearing,  owing  to  the  diminished  capacity  for   ficiai  membrana 
vibration  thereby  produced.     Holes  in  and  loss  of  its  substance  act  similarly.  tympani. 

In  extensive  destruction,  an  artificial  tympanum  is  placed  in  the  external 
meatus,  and  its  vibrations,  to  a  certaiu  extent,  replace  those  of  the  lost  membrane  (Toyiibec). 
[Fig.  717  shows  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane.  J 

410.  AUDITORY  08SICLES  AHD  THEIB  MUSCLES.—  The  auditory  ossicles 
have  a  double  function. — (1)  By  means  of  the  "chain"  which  they  form,  they 
transfer  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  perilymph  of  the  laby- 
rinth. (2)  They  also  afford  ]>oints  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  the  middle 
ear,  which  can  alter  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
lymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

Mechanism. — Thvform  andj^osition  of  the  ossicles  arc  given  in  figures  718  and 
719.  They  form  a  jointed  chain  which  connects  the  tympanic  membrane,  M,  by 
means  of  the  malleus,  h,  incus,  a,  and  stapes,  8,  with  the  perilymph  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  mode  of  movement  of  the  ossicles  is  of  special  importance.  The 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  firmly  united  to  the  fibres  of  the  tymjMuiic  membrane 
(fig.  719,  n).  Besides  this,  the  malleus  is  fixed  by  ligaments  which  prescribe  the 
direction  of  its  movements.  Two  ligaments — the  lig.  mallei  anticum  (passing  from 
the  processus  Folianus)  ami  the  posticum  (from  a  small  crest  on  the  neck) — 
together  form  a  common  axial  band  (c.  Helmholtz),  which  acts  in  the  direction 
from  behind  forwards,  i.e.,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
The  neck  of  the  malleus  lies  between  the  insertions  of  both  ligaments.  The 
united  ligament  determines  the  "  axis  of  rotation  "  of  the  movement  of  the 
malleus. 

When  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  drawn  inward*,  of  course  its  head  moves 
in  the  ophite  direction,  or  outwards.  The  incus,  a,  is  only  partially  fixed  by  a 
ligament,  which  attaches  its  short  proce&s  to  the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells,  k.  The  not  very  tense  articulation 
joining  it  to  the  head  of  the  malleus,  h,  which  lies  with  its  saddle-shaped  articular 
surface  in  the  hollow  of  the  incus,  is  important.  The  lower  margin  of  the  incus 
(fig.  719,  8)  acts  like  a  tooth  of  a  cog-wheel.  Thus,  when  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  moves  inwards  to  a  tympanic  cavity,  the  incus,  and  its  long  process,  b, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  also  pass  inwards.  The  incus  forms 
almost  a  right  angle  with  the  stipes,  8,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Sylvian 
ossicle,  s.  If,  however,  as  by  condensation  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  the 
membrana  tympani  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus  move  out/cards,  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  incus  does  not  make  a  similar  movement,  as  the  malleus  moves  away 
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from  this  margin  of  the  incus.  Hence  the  stapes  is  not  liable  to  he  torn  from  ita 
socket.  The  malleus  and  incus  form  an  angfular  lever,  which  moves  round  a 
common  axis  (lig.  718  and  fig.  719,  Ax,  Ax).  In  the  inward  movement,  the 
malleus  follows  the  incus,  as  if  both  formed  one  piece.  The  common  tacit  (fig. 
714)  is  not,  however,  the  axial  ligament  of  the  malleus,  but  it  is  formed  anteriorly 
by  the  processus  Folianus,  IF,  directed  forwards,  and  posteriorly  by  the  short 
process  of  the  incus  directed  backwards.  The  rotation  of  both  ossicles  around 
this  axis  occurs  in  a  plane  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  membrane  tynipani.  During 
the  rotation,  of  course  the  parts 
above  this  axis  (head  of  the  mal- 
leus and  upper  part  of  the  lwdy 
of  the  incus)  take  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  parts  lying  below  it 
(the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
the  long  process  of  the  incus), 
as  is  indicated  in  fig.  719  by  the 
direction    of   tli 
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Fig.  719. 

Fig.  718. — Tho  auditory  ossicles  (right).  Cm,  head  ;  C,  neclc  ;  Pbr,  short  process  ;  JVI,  long 
process  ;  M,  handle  of  the  malleus  ;  Ci,  body  ;  O,  articular  surface  ;  h,  short,  and  r,  long 
process  of  the  incus  ;  O.S,  so-called  lenticular  ossicle  ;  C'.j,  head  ;  a,  anterior,  ami  p,  pus. 
terior  limb,  P,  plate  of  the  stapes.  Fig.  719. — Tympanum  and  andltorr  ossicles  (left)  mag- 
nified. A.G.,  ox  tenia  1  meatus  ;  M,  membrana  tynipani,  which  is  attached  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  n,  and  near  it  the  short  process,  p  ;  k,  head  of  ttie  malleus  ;  a,  incus  ;  l;  its 
short  process  with  its  ligament ;  I,  long  process  ;  s,  Sylvian  ossicle  ;  S,  stapes ;  a-,  Ax,A 
is  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  ossicles  ;  it  is  shown  in  perspective,  and  must  lie  imagined  to 
penetrate  the  plane  of  the  paper  ;  I,  line  of  traction  of  tho  tensor  tympani.  The  other 
arrows  indicate  the  movement  of  the  ossicles  when  the  tensor  contracts. 

movement  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  must  follow  that  of  the  inembrona 
tympani,  and  i:i<v  verso,  while  the  movement  of  the  stapes  is  connected  with  the 
movement  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus.  As  the  long  process  of  the  incus  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  (figs.  711,  715,  719), 
of  course  the  excurniim  of  the  tip  of  the  former,  and  with  it  of  the  stapes,  must  bo 
correspondingly  /tux  than  tho  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forte  of  the  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  corresponding  to  the  diminution  of  the  excursion,  will  be  increased. 

Mode  of  Vibration. — Tims,  the  movement  of  the  memhratia  tympani  inwards 
causes  a  less  extensive  but  a  more  powerful  movement  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes 
ngainst  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth.  V.  Helmholtz  and  l'olitzcr  calculated  the 
extent  of  the  movement  to  bo  007  mm.  The  mode  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the 
incinhrana  tympani  are  conveyed  to  the  lymph  of  the  labyrinth,  through  the  chain 
of  ossicles,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  mechanism  of  these  parts  already  described. 
Long  delicate  glass  threads  were  fixed   to  these  ossicles,  and  their  movements 
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were  thus  graphically  recorded  on  a  smoked  surface  (Politzer,  Hemen).  Or,  strongly 
refractive  particle**  were  bo  fixed  to  the  ossicles  that  tlic  beam  of  light  reflected 
from  them  could  l>e  examined  by  means  of  a  microscope  (Buck,  r.  HelmholU).  All 
the  experiments  showed  that  the  transference  of  the  sound-waves  is  accomplished 
hy  means  uf  the  mechanism  of  the  angular  lever,  composed  of  the  auditory  ossicles 
already  dcscrilnHl.  As  the  vibrations  of  the  nienibmna  tympani  arc  conveyed  to 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  they  are  weakened  to  about  one-fourth  of  their  original 
strength  (I'olilztr).  [The  membrana  tympani  is  many  times  (30)  larger  than  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  relation  in  size  might  be  represented  by  a  funnel  The 
stnii  of  the  maJieal  end  of  the  lever  where  the  power  acts  is  9  A  nun.  long,  while  the 
short  nr  stapedial  arm  is  6£  mm.,  so  that  the  latter  moves  less  than  the  former, 
but  what  is  lost  in  extent  is  gained  in  force.] 


— l'olitier  attached  small,  very  light  levers  to  each  nf  t!io  ossicles,  and  inscribed 
their  movements  mi  a  revolving  cylinder.  Art  organ-pipe  wns  sounder],  and  when  tlie  levers 
were  of  tlie  same  length,  the  niafleiw  made  ilio  greatest  excursion  and  the  stai*s  the  lea«t 
Buck  attached  starch  grains  to  tlie  ossicles,  ilhiminatcd  them,  and  observed  the  movement  of 
the  refractive  starch  granules  by  means  of  a  microscope  provided  with  a  micrometer.) 

The  ossicles  move  en  i»axsr,  and  not  in  the  way  of  ]>n))iagating  molecular 
vibrations.  As  the  excursions  of  the  ossicles  during  sonorous  vibration*  are,  how- 
ever, only  nominal,  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  lwsition  of  the  joints 
with  each  vibration.  The  latter  will  only  occur  when  extensive  movements  tako 
place  by  means  of  the  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  auditory  ossicles  alter  the  position  and  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  tlie  lymph  of  the  labyrinth.  Tlie 
tensor  tympani,  which  lies  in  an  osseous  groove 
above  the  Eustachian  tube,  has  its  tendon  de- 
flected round  an  osseous  projection  [processus 
cochlearifonuis],  which  lies  external  to  it,  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  groove  alwve  it,  and  is 
inserted  immediately  above  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  malleus  (Hg.  714,  M).  When  the  muscle 
contracts  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  /,  then  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  (n)  pulls  the  niembrana 
tympani  (11)  inwards  and  tightens  it  (lig.  719). 
This  also  causes  a  movement  of  the  incus  and 
stapes  (S)  which  must  be  pressed  more  deeply 
into  the  fenestra  ovalis  as  already  described. 
When  the  muscle  relaxes,  then  owing  to  the  das- 
ticittj  of  the  rotated  axial  ligament  ami  the  tense 
membrana  tympani  itself,  the  jiositimi  of  equilibrium  is  again  restored.  The  motor 
nerve  of  this  muscle  arises  from  the  trigeminus,  ami  passes  through  the  utir  yaw/Hrm 
(8  347,  III.  6).  (.'.  Lndwig  ami  PoliUer  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  fifth 
nerve  within  the  cranium  [dog]  caused  the  above-mentioned  movement. 

TjBe  of  the  tension.— The  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  caused  by  the 
tensor  tympani  has  a  double  function  (Jolt.  Midler) — 1.  Tlie  tense  membrane  offers 
very  great  resistance  to  sympathetic  vibrations  when  the  sound-waves  are  very  in- 
tense, as  it  is  a  physical  fact  that  stretched  membranes  are  more  difficult  to  throw 
into  sympathetic  vibrations  the  tenser  they  are.  Thus,  the  tension  so  far  protects 
the  auditory  organ,  as  it  prevents  too  intense  vibrations  affecting  the  membrana 
tympani  from  reaching  the  terminations  of  the  nerves.  2.  The  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  tensor. 
Thus,  the  membrana  for  the  time  being  has  a  different  fundamental  tone,  and  is 
thereby  ca|«ible  of  vibrating  to  the  correspondingly  higher  tone,  it,  as  it  were,  being 
in  a  certain  sense  accommodated  for. 
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Comparison  with  Iris. — The  membrana  tympani  has  been  compared  with  the  iris.  Both 
membranes  prevent,  by  contraction — narrowing  of  the  pupil  and  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani — the  too  intense  action  of  the  specific  stimulus  from  causing  too  great  stimulation,  and 
both  adapt  the  sensory  apparatus,  for  the  action  of  moderate  or  weak  stimuli.  This  movement 
in  both  membranes  is  brought  about  refltxly,  in  the  ear  through  the  N.  acusticus,  which  causes 
a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  motor  fibres  for  the  tensor  tympani. 

Effect  of  Tension. — That  increased  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  renders  it  less  sensitive 
to  sound-waves  is  easily  proved  thus : — Close  the  mouth  aud  nose,  and  make  either  a  forced 
expiration,  so  that  the  air  is  forced  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  bulges  out  the  membrana 
tympani,  or  inspire  forcibly,  whereby  the  air  in  the  tympanum  is  diminished,  so  that  the 
membrana  bulges  inwards.  In  both  case?,  hearing  is  interfered  with,  as  long  as  the  increased 
tension  lasts.  If  a  funnel  with  a  small  lateral  opening,  and  whose  wide  end  is  covered  by  a 
membrane,  be  placed  in  the  external  meatus,  hearing  becomes  less  distinct  when  the  membrane 
is  stretched  (Joh.  Midler).  If  air  be  blown  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  both  tensores 
tymj)ani  contract,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  hearing  of  the  other  ear  is  temporarily 
affected  {(idle). 

Normally,  the  tensor  tympani  is  excited  reflexly.  The  muscle  is  not  directly  and  by  itself 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  will.  According  to  L.  Fick,  the  following  phenomenon  is  due  to 
an  "  associated  movement"  of  the  tensor  : — When  he  pressed  his  jaws  firmly  against  each  other, 
lie  heard  in  his  ear  a  piping,  singing  tone,  while  a  capillary  tube,  which  was  fixed  air-tight  into 
the  meatus,  had  a  drop  of  water  which  was  in  it  rapidly  drawn  inwards.  During  this  experi- 
ment, a  person  with  normal  hearing  hears  all  musical  tones  as  if  they  were  louder,  while  all  the 
highest  non-musical  tones  are  enfeebled  (Lucac).  When  yav:ningt  v.  Helmholtz  and  Politzer 
found  that  hearing  was  enfeebled  for  certain  tones. 

Contraction  of  the  Tensor. — Hensen  showed  that  the  contraction  of  the  tensor 
tympani  during  hearing  is  not  a  continued  contraction,  hut  what  might  he  termed 
a  "  twitch."  A  twitch  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  hearing,  which 
favour*  the  perception  of  the  sound,  as  the  membrana  tympani  thus  set  in  motion 
vibrates  more  readily  to  higher  tones  than  when  it  is  at  rest.  On  exposing  the 
tympanum  in  cats  and  dogs,  it  was  found  that  this  contraction  or  twitch  occurs 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  sound,  and  that  it  soon  ceases,  although  the  sound 
mav  continue. 

Action  of  the  Stapedius.— The  muscle  arises  within  the  eminentia  pyramidalis, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  stapes  and  Sylvian  ossicle  (tig.  721) ;  when  it 

draws  upon  the  head  of  the  stapes,  as  indicated  in  fig.  711, 
by  the  small  curved  arrow,  it  piust  place  the  bone  obliquely, 
whereby  the  posterior  end  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes  is  pressed 
somewhat  deeper  inwards  into  the  fenestra  ovalis,  while  the 
anterior  is,  as  it  were,  displaced  somewhat  outward**.  The 
stapes  is  thereby  more  fixed,  as  the  fibrous  mass  [angular  liga- 
ment] which  surrounds  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  keeps  the 
Jig.  721.  stapes  in  its  place  becomes  more  tense.     The  activity  of  this 

Right  stapedius      muscle,   therefore,   prevents    too    intense   shocks,    which   may 
muse  e.  |)e  communicated  from  the  incus  to  the  stapes,   from  being 

conveyed  to  the  perilymph.     It  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (§  349,  3). 

The  stapedius  in  many  persons  executes  an  associated  movement,  when  the  eyelids  are  forcibly 
closed  (§  349).  Some  persons  can  cause  it  to  contract  reflesly  by  scratching  the  skin  in  front 
of  the  meatus,  or  by  gently  stroking  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit  (Henh).  It  seems  to  be 
excited  reflexly  in  many  diseases  of  the  ear  when  the  tympanum  is  being  syringed. 

Other  Views. — According  to  Lucae,  when  the  stapes  is  displaced  obliquely,  its  head  forces  the 
long  process  of  the  incus,  and  also  the  membrana  tympani,  outwards,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  an 
antagonist  of  the  tensor  tympani.  Politzer  observed  that  the  pressure  within  the  labyrinth 
fell  when  ho  stimulated  the  muscle.  According  to  Toynbee,  the  stapedius  acts  as  a  lever  and 
moves  the  stapes  slightly  out  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  thus  making  it  more  free  to  move,  so  that 
it  is  more  capable  of  vibrating.  Heide  supposes  that  the  stapedius  is  more  concerned  in  fixing 
than  in  moving  the  stapes,  and  that  it  conies  into  action  when  there  is  danger  of  too  great  move- 
ment being  communicated  to  the  sta]>es  from  the  incus.  Landois  agrees  with  this  opinion,  and 
compares  the  stapedius  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  both  being  protective  muscles. 

Pathological.  —Immobility  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  either  by  adhesions  or  anchyloses,  causing 
diminished  vibrations,  interferes  with  hearing  ;  while  the  same  result  occurs  when  the  stapes  is 
firmly  anchylosed  into  the  fenestra  ovalis.     The  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  has  been  divided 
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in  cases  of  contracture  of  the  muscles.  For  paralysis  of  the  tensor,  see  §  347,  ami  for  the 
stapedius,  §  349. 

411.  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE— TYMPANUM.—  The  Eustachian  tube  [4  centi- 
metres in  length  (1 J  in.),  2-3  mm.  in  width  (fig.  722)]  is  the  ventilating  tube  of 
the  tympanic  cavity.  It  keeps  the  tension  of  the  air  within  the  tyiii|Ninuni  the 
same  as  that  within  the  pharynx  and  outer  air  (figs.  71 1, 
720).  Only  when  the  tension  of  the  air  is  the  same  out- 
side and  inside  tin*  tympanum,  is  the  normal  vibration 
of  the  memhrana  tympani  possible.  The  tube  is  generally 
r/o/W,  as  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  it 
come  into  apposition.  During  swallowing,  however,  the 
tube  is  opened,  owing  to  the  traction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tensor  veli  palatini  [spheno-salpingo-staphylimis  sive  ab- 
ductor tul Hie  (v.  Trijltsch),  sive  dilator  tubac  (Jliitiiw/er)] 
inserted  into  the  membrano-eartilaginous  part  of  the  tube  7 

(Toijnhce,  Politzrr).    (Compare  g  139,  2.)    When  the  tube  y{t 

is   closed,  the  vibrations  of   the  membrana  tvmpnni  are    ,  ,         .         ."'     ,    , 
,         r         1  •  1      •    •  1     i  iv       I     A  i-     Schematic  section  of  the 

transferred  in  a  more  undiminished  condition  to  the  audi-       Eustachian    tube       m 

tory  ossicles  than  when  it  is  open,  whereby  part  of  the  ami  /f  lateral  median 
vibrating  air  is  forced  through  the  tube  (Mark  and  Kessel).  plate  ;  K,  edge  of  the 
If,  however,  the  tympanic  cavitv  is  closed  permdnently,  tube  ;/',  levator,  and  f, 
the  air  within  it  becomes  so  rarefied  (J§  139)  that  the  tcnson>alate ;  L,  lumen 
membrana  tympani,  owing  to  the  abnormally  low  tension, 

becomes  drawn  inwards,  thus  causing  difficulty  of  hearing.  As  the  tube  is  lined 
by  ciliated  epithelium  it  carries  outwards  to  the  pharynx  the  secretions  of  the 
tympanum  (8  291). 

[Functions  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. — It  permits  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  l>e 
changed,  it  acts  as  an  outlet  for  secretions,  maintains  the  equilibrium  between  the 
air  in  the  tymj>anum  and  that  in  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  it  prevents 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  produced  by  successive  acts  of 
swallowing.] 

Noise  in  the  Tube. — A  sharp  hissing  noise  is  heard  in  the  tube  during  swallowing,  when  we 
swallow  slowly  and  at  the  same  time  contract  the  tensor  tympani,  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
adhesive  surfaces  of  its  lining  membrane.  Another  person  may  hear  this  noise  hy  using  a 
stethoscope  or  his  ear. 

In  Valsalva's  experiment  (§  GO),  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  reaches  10  to  40  mm. 
Hg,  air  enters  the  tube.  The  son  ml  is  heard  first,  and  then  we  feel  the  increased  tension  of 
the  tympanic  membrane,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  tympanum.  During  forced 
inspiration.  wh«n  the  nose  and  mouth  are  closed,  air  is  sucked  out,  while  the  tympanum  is 
ultimately  drawn  inwards. 

The  M.  levator  veli  ]>alatini,  as  it  passes  under  the  base  of  the  owning  of  the  tube  into  the 
pharynx,  forms  the  lenttor-cMiunicc  or  cushion  (fig.  432,  AV).  Hence,  when  this  muscle  con- 
tracts and  its  Wily  thickens,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  deglutition  and  during 
phonation,  the  lower  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  opening  is  raised,  and  the  opening  thereby 
narrowed  (Litcae).  The  contraction  of  the  tensor,  occurring  during  the  later  part  of  the  act  of 
deglutition,  dilates  the  tube. 

Other  views. — According  to  Hiidinger,  the  tul*?  is  always  open,  although  only  by  a  very 
narrow  passage  in  the  upper  jiart  of  the  canal,  while  the  canal  is  dilated  during  swallowing. 
According  to  Cleland,  the  tube  is  generally  open,  and  is  closed  during  swallowing. 

[Practical  Importance. — The  tympanic  cavity  forms  an  osseous  box,  and  there- 
fore a  protective  organ  for  the  auditory  ossicles  and  their  muscles,  while  the 
increased  air  space,  obtained  by  its  communication  with  the  mastoid  cells,  permits 
fret*  vibration  of  the  memhrana  tympani.  The  six  sides  of  the  tympanum  have 
iiii]NU'tant  practical  relations.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  one  or  two 
lint's  in  breadth,  i.e.,  from  without  inwards.  Its  roof  is  separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  brain  by  a  very  thin  piece  of  l>one,  which  is  sometimes  defective,  so  that 
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encephalitis  any  follow  an  uliseess  of  lh..' middle  fr.iv.  The  imlvr  wall  is  fanned  ley 
the  lnemhrniui  tympani,  while  on  tlio  i'jiicc  wall  jut  Hi-  ffiiostr.ioeiilisand  rotuntla, 
the  ridge  of  tin:  aniieiluctiiK  Fallopii,  the  promontory,  iiml  the  pyramid.     Th&flaar 

consists  of  n  thin  plate  of  1 6,  which  roofs  in  the.  jugular  fossa  and  separates  it 

from  the  jugular  vein.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  .skull  may  rupture  the  en  ml  id 
artery  or  internal  jugular  vein  ;  hein'e,  lia-iuou'lmge  from  tlie  ears  is  a  hail  symptom 
in  Hi'-.'  i  uses.  Caries  of  the  ear  way  extend  to  other  organs.  The  cmttnor  null 
is  in  flow  relation  with  the  carotid  artery,  while  the  p-nlmor  communicates  with 
the  mastoid  cells,  ho  that  fluids  from  the  middle  ear  some  time*  escape  through  the 
mastoid  cells.] 
That  the  air  in  tlie  tympanum  ran  communicate  its  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  tlie  fenestra 


Fig.  724. 

Fig.  723.  —  Bellows  attached  to  an  Eud.e.'liiuii  cntlc-tiT  {.\fi>'iinii<j)itini  Julie*)     Fir.  7  2  i.  —Vertical 
section  of  the  head,  showing  tin-  Eustachian  catheter  in  position. 

rotunda  is  tint  (p.  976.  3),  but  normally  this  is  M  slight,  when  compare  I  with  the  conduction 
tliviiueh  tin.-  iiiulit'iry  nssielcs,  thai  it  scarcely  need  lie  taken  into  account 

Structure. —Tlie  tul.i-  and  lympaunin  an-  iineil  by  a  e noil  mucous  mcnilmne,  COTered  by 

ciliated  epithelium,  wliii.  tin-  maabrana  ii  lined  by  a  layer  of  squamous  epithelium.  Mucoua 
glands  were  found  by  Tiiilt.iU  and  Windt  iu  tlie  niueons'niciuluuuc.  [Tin-  epithelium  covering 
the  ossicles  unit  tctisnv  tj  rupaui  is  not  ciliated.] 

"  —The  lul>e  is  oi'leu  oecludrd,    owing   to  chronic   catnrrli   and  narrowing  from 


a-  suppuration  within  the  tympanum  of  course  paralyse  the  sound -tond net ing  mechanism, 
while  inflammation  often  causes  subsequent  a  fleet  io  us  of  the  plexus  tympamcua.  If  the 
temporal  bone  be  destroyed  by  ping  rex*  ivli  rarics  within  the  iviiip.iiimti,  iullauiimition  of  the 
m-iyliliimrinj;  ceielinil  slniehires  may  oci-ur  nml  eausc.  death. 

[Methods.—  Kot  iinfri-queiitly  the  iiuii-t  is  caller!  upon  to  dilate  )  lie  Eustachian  tulio,  lvhieh 
ill  certain  eases  requires  the  use  of  a  Eustachian  catheter  introduced  into  the  tube  along  the 
Moor  of  the  nose  (tig.  724).  At  other  times  he  requires  to  lill  the  tympanic  cavity  with  air, 
which  is  easily  dune  by  means  of  a  Polilzer'a  bag  i.i  iulliiliiig  li  llmvs  rlig.  723).  The  nozzle  is 
introduced  into  one  nostril,  while  the  other  nostril  is  closed,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to 
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swallow,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon  compresses  the  bag,  aud  the  patient's  mouth 
being  closed,  air  is  forced  through  the  open  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear.] 

[Politeer's  ear-manometer  (lig.  725)  consists  of  a  U -shaped  small  glass  tube  fixed  in  an 
india-rubber  cork,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  hermetically  fixed  in  the  meatus.  A  drop  of 
coloured  fluid  is  placed  in  the  tube.  During  the  first  part  of  the  act  of 
swallowing— the  nostrils  and  mouth  being  closed — the  fluid  rises 
slightly,  but  iu  the  second  jMirt  of  the  act  it  fulls  decidedly,  owing 
to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum.] 


412.  CONDUCTION  OF  SOUND  IN  THE  LABY- 
RINTH.— The  vibrations  of  the?  foot  of  the  stapes  in  the 
fenestra  ovnlis  give  rise  to  waves  in  the  perilymph  within  the  **#•  ^25, 

inner  ear  or  labyrinth.     These  waves  are,  so-called  u  flexion-  Pohtzcr  s  car-mano- 

«■  •  merer 

wavtn"  i.e.,  the  perilymph  moves  in  mass  before  the  impulse, 
of  the  base  of  the  staj>es.  This  is  only  possible  from  the  existence;  of  a  yielding 
membrane — that  filling  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  sometimes  called  the  mernbrana 
tecundari,  which  during  rest  bulges  inwards  to  the  scala  tympani,  and  can  bo 
bulged  outwards  towards  the  tympanic  cavity  by  the  impulse  communicated  to 
it  by  the  movement  of  the  perilymph  (lig.  711,  ?•).  The  flexion  waves  must 
corres])ond  in  number  and  intensity  to  the  vibrations  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  and 
must  also  excite  the  free  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  float  free  in  the  endolymph. 

As  the  endolymph  of  the  saccule  and  utricle  lying  in  the 
vestiluile  receives  the  first  impulse;,  and  as  these  communicate 
anteriorly  with  the  cochlea,  and  posteriorly  with  the  semicir- 
cular canals,  consequently  the  motion  of  the  perilymph  must 
be  propagated  through  these  canals.     To  reach  the  cochlea,  A 

the  movement  losses  from   the  succule  (lying  in  the  fovea  Fig.  726. 

hemispheric^)  along  the  scala  vestibuli  to  the  helicotrema,  External  appearance  of 
where  it  passes  into  the  scala  tympani,  where  it  reaches  the       tlie    osseous     laby- 

membrane  of   the   fenestra  rotunda,  and  causes  it  to  bulge       ].lnt">  fenestra  ova- 

...  lis    coclilea    to  tlio 

outwards.    From  the  utricle  (lying  in  the  fovea  hemielliptica),       \e{t  anti  ^  ti,e  Up. 

in  a  similar  manner  the  movement  is  propagated  through  the  per,  (h)  horizontal, 
semicircular  canal*.  I'olitzer  observed  that  the  endolymph  an<l  .W  posterior 
in  the  superior  semicircular  canal  rose  when  he  caused  con-  semicircular  canal 
traction  of  the  tensor  tympani  by  stimulating  the  trigeminus, 
just  as  the  base  of  the  stupes  must  be  furred  against  the  perilymph  with  every 
vibration  of  the  mernbrana  tympani. 

[Practical. — It  is  well  to  view  the  organ  of  hearing  as  consisting  of  two 
mechanisms  : — 

1.  The  sound-conducting  apparatus. 

2.  The  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 

The  former  includes  the  outer  ear,  with  its  auricle  and  external  meatus ;  the 
middle  ear  and  the  parts  which  Ixmnd  it,  or  open  into  it.  The  latter  consists  of 
the  inner  ear  with  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth,  the  nerve 
itself,  and  the  sound-perceiving  and  interpreting  centre  or  centres  in  the  brain 
(S  376,  2).] 

[Testing  the  Sound-conduction. — In  any  case  of  deafness,  it  is  essential  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  deafness  by  the  methods  stated  at  §  406,  and  it  is  well  to 
do  so  lx>th  for  such  sounds  as  those  of  a  watch  and  conversation.  We  have  next 
to  determine  whether  the  sound-conducting  or  the  souwl-perceiving  apparatus  is 
affected.  If  a  person  is  deaf  to  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air,  on  applying  a 
sounding  tuning-fork  (fig.  727),  to  the  middle  line  of  the  head  or  teeth,  if  it  bo 
heard  distinctly,  then  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus  is  intact,  and  we  have  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  deafness  in  the  outer  or  middle  ear.     In  a  healthy  person, 
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lid  of  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  of  equal  intensity  in  both  eats.  In  this  case 
nil  is  conducted  directly  to  the  labyrinth  by  the  cranial  bonea.  In  cases 
isc  of  the  sound-conducting  mechanism,  the  sound  of  the  tuning-fork  is 
heard  loudest  in  the  deafer  ear.  Ed.  Weber  pointed  out  that,  if 
one  oar  l>e  stopped  and  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  placed  on  the  head, 
the  sound  is  referred  to  the  plugged  ear,  where  it  is  heard  loudest. 
It  is  assumed  that  when  the  ear  is  plugged,  the  sound-waves  trans- 
mitted by  the  cranial  lxmcs  are  prevented  from  escaping  {Mach). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sound  be  heard  loudest  in  the  good  ear,  then 
in  all  probability  there  is  some  affection  of  the  sound-perceiving 
apparatus  or  labyrinth,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  state- 
incut,  especially  in  elderly  people.  Another  plan  is  to  connect  two 
telephones  with  an  induction  machine,  provided  with  a  vibrating 
Xeef's  hammer.  The  sounds  of  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are 
reproduced  in  the  telephones,  and  if  they  be  placed  to  the  cars,  then 
the  healthy  ears  hear  only  one  sound,  which  is  referred  to  the  middle 
line,  ami  usually  to  the  back  of  the  head.  In  diseased  conditions 
tins  is  altered — it  is  referred  to  one  side  or  the  other.] 

413.  LABYRINTH  AND  AUDITORY   NERVE Scheme.— 

The  vestibule  (rig.  728,  III)  contains  two  separate  sacs;  one  of 
ilium,  the  saccule,  #  (round  sac  or  IS.  hemisphterieus),  communicates 
with  the  ductus  cochlearis,  Cc  of  the  cochlea ;  the  other,  the  utricle, 
1'  (elliptical  sac,  or  saocuhis  hemielliptieus),  communicates  with  the 
semicircular  canals,  C»,  Vs. 

The  cochlea  consists  of  2J  turns  of  a  tube  disposed  round  a 
central  column  or  modiolus.  The  tube  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  horizontal  septum,  partly  osseous  and  partly  litem- 
liranous,  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  and  membranacea  (tig.  732, 
lig.  728,  I).  The  lower  compartment  is  the  Bcala  tympaui  and 
Fig.  727.  is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  the  membrane  of 
Aural  the  fenestra  rotunda, 

tnning-foik.  Tlie  upper  compartment  is  the  scala  vestibuli,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  (tig.  728,  I).  These  two  compartments 
communicate  directly  by  a  small  opening  at  the  iipex  of  the  cochlea,  a  sickle-shaped 
edge  ["hamulus  "J  of  the  lamina  spiralis  bounding  the  helicotrema  (lig.  711).  The 
scala  vestihuli  is  divided  by  Beissner's  membrane  (fig.  728,  1),  which  arises  near 
the  outer  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  and  runs  obliquely  outwards  to  the  wall 
of  the  cochlea  so  as  to  cut  off  a  small  triangular  canal,  the  ductus  or  canalis  coch- 
learis, or  scala  media,  Ce,  whose  floor  is  formed  for  the  most  part  by  the  lamina 
spiralis  mcnibranaeea,  and  on  which  the  end-organ  of  the  auditory  nerve — Cord's 
organ— is  placed.  The  lower  cud  of  the  canalis  cochlearis  is  blind,  111,  and  di- 
vided towards  the  saccule,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  small 
canalis  reuniens,  Cr  (Hmsen).  The  utricle  (fig.  728,  III,  U)  communicates  with 
the  three  semicircular  canals  Or,  Or — each  by  means  of  an  ampulla,  within  which 
lie  the  terminations  of  the  ampullar}'  nerves,  but  as  the  posterior  and  the  superior 
canals  unite,  there  is  only  one  common  ampulla  for  them.  The  membranous  semi- 
circular canals  lie  within  the  osseous  canals,  perilymph  lying  lic-tweeu  the  two. 
Perilymph  also  Jills  the  scala  vestihuli  and  s.  tympaui,  so  that  all  the  spaces  within 
the  labyrinth  arc  filled  by  fluid,  while  the  spaces  themselves  are  lined  by  short 
cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  system  of  spaces,  filled  by  endolymph,  is  the  only  ]>art  containing  the 
nervous  eud-organs  for  hearing.  All  these  spaces  communicate  with  each  other ; 
the  semicircular  canals  directly  with  the  utricle,  the  ductus  cochlearis  with  the 
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saccule  through  tlic  canalis  rcuniens ;  and  lastly^  the  saccule  ami  utricle  through 
the  "  Baccus  endolymphaticu«,"  which  springs  by  on  isolated  limb  from  each  sac ; 
the  limbs  then  unite  an  in  the  letter  Yt  lllK'  lwss  through  the  osseous  jurueductus 


Fig.  728. 
a  of  tlie  cochlea  ;  II,  A,  ampulla  of  n 


vHtilmli  to  end  blindly  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  bruin  (fig.  7M  III,  K).     The 

atiueductiis  cochlea  in  anotlier  narrow  passage,  which  begins  in  the  seahi  tympaui, 


Fig.  729.  Fig.  730. 

Tin'  interior  of  till  right  labyrinth  with  its  membranous  canals  and  nerves.  1"  lig.  729  the 
outer  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  removed  to  show  the  membranous  lnrts  within — 1, 
rmiimciu'eiiieiit  of  tlie  spiral  tube  of  the  cochlea;  2,  posterior  Noinicirculnr  canal,  partly 
opened ;  3,  horizontal ;  4,  sii]*>rior  canal  ;  5,  utricle  ;  6,  saccule ;  7.  lamina  npiralis  ;  7 , 
scala  tyuipani ;  3,  ampulla  of  the  superior  membranous  canal ;  9,  of  the  horizontal ;  10,  of 
tlie  posterior  canal.  Fig.  730  shows  tlie  membranous  labyrinth  anil  nerves  detached— 1, 
facial  nerve  in  tlio  Internal  auditory  meatus ;  2,  anterior  division  of  the  auditory  uerve 
giving  liraucbea  to  S,  8,  audit,  the  utricle  and  thu  ampulhe  of  the  superior  and  horizontal 
canals  ;  3,  posterior  division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  giving  brunches  to  the  saccule,  S,  and 
posterior  ampulla,  10,  and  cochlea,  i  ;  7,  united  part  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  ] 
II,  posterior  extremity  of  Che  horizontal  canal. 

immediately  in  front  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  opens  close  to  the  fossa  jugularis. 
It  forms  a  direct  means  of  communication  between  the  perilymph  of  the  cochlea 
and  the  subarachnoid  space. 
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Semicircular  Canals  and  Vestibular  Sacs. — The  membranous  semicircular 
canals  do  not  till  the  corresponding  osseous  canals  completely,  but  lire  separated 
from  them  by  a  pretty  wide  space,  which  is  filled  with  perilymph  {tig.  729).  At 
the  concave  margin  they  are  fixed  by  conned.]  ve-tissue  to  the  osteons  walls.  The 
anipullie,  however,  completely  (ill  the  corresponding  osseous  dilatations.  The 
canals  and  ampulla?  consist  externally  of  an  outer,  va.se  ulur,  connective-tissue  layer, 
on  which  there  rests  a  well-marked  hyaline  layer,  bearing  a  single  layer  of  flattened 
epithelium. 

Crista  Acustica. — The  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  send*  a  branch 
to  each  ampulla  and  to  the  saccule  and  utricle  (tig.  730).  In  the  ampullae,  (iig. 
72tf,  It,  A),  the  nerve  (c)  terminates  in  connection  with  the  crista  acustica, 
which  is  a  yellow  elevation  projecting  into  the  equator  of  the  ampulla.  The  ine- 
dullated  nerve-fibres,  n,  form  a  plexus  in  the  connective-tissue  layer,  lose  their 
myelin  as  they  pass  to  the  hyaline  basement  membrane,  and  each  ends  in  a  cell 
provided  with  a  rigid  hair  (o,p),  90  p  in  length,  so  that  the  crista  is  largely  covered 
with  these  hair-cells,  but  between  them  aro  supporting  cells  like  cylindrical 
epithelium  («),  and  not  mi  frequently  containing  grannies  of  yellow  pigment.  Tin- 
hairs  or  "  auditory  hairs  "  (M.  Sclntltze)  are  composed  of  many  tine  fibres  (Retail*). 
Au  excessively  tine  membrane  (membrana  tectoria)  covers  the  hairs  (Prilcharrf, 

Macula}  Acuaticsa. — The  nerve-terminations  in  the  maculae  acusticse  of  the  sac- 
cule and  Utricle  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  aiupullre,  oidy  the  free  surface  of 
their  membrana  tectoria  is  sprinkled  with  small  white 
chalk-like  crystals  or  otoliths  (fig.  728,  II,  T),  composed 
of  calcic  carbonate,  which  are  sometimes  amorphous  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  arragonitc,  lying  fixed  in  the  viscid 
endolyiuph.  The  non-inedullated  axis-cylinders  of  the 
saccular  nerves  enter  directly  into  the  substance  of  the 
hair-cells.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves  have  been 
investigated,  chiefly  in  fishes,  in  the  rays. 

[Fig.  731  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  macula  acustica  of 
the  rabbit.  The  modullated  nerves  («)  lose  their  myelin 
at  the  external  limiting  membrane,  become  non-medul- 
lated,  pierce  this  membrane,  and  form  a  basal  plexus 
■_„  (pb)  between  (i)  the  epithelial  cells,  and  finally  terminate 
in  the  sensory  ciliated  cells  (p).  The  epithelium  itself 
consists  of  basal  cells  (ct),  fusiform  or  supporting  cells 
(/),  and  the  ciliated  ucuru-epithclium  (p),  each  cell  being 
provided  with  a  cilinm,  which  perforates  the  external 
limiting  membrane  (a).  There  is  thus  a  remarkable  like- 
ness to  the  olfactory  epithelium.] 

Cochlea, — The  terminations  of  the  cochlear  brunch  of 
the  auditory  nerve  lie  in  connection  with  Corti's  organ, 
which  is  placed  in  the  canalis  or  ductus  coehlonris  (fig.  72b", 
I,  Ue,  and  III,  Ce,  and  fig.  732),  the  small  triangular 
chandler  [or  scala  media],  cut  off  from  the  scula  vestibuli  by  the  membrane  of 
Eeissner.  Corti's  organ  is  placed  on  the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea,  and  consists 
of  a  supporting  apparatus  composed  of  the  so-called  Corti's  arches,  each  of  which 
consist  of  two  Corti's  rods  (2  y),  which  He  upon  each  other  like  the  beams  of  a 
house.  But  every  two  rods  do  not  form  an  arch,  as  there  are  always  three  inner 
to  two  outer  rods  (Claudius).     There  are  about  4500  outer  rods  (Wahlryrr). 

The  ductus  coehlonris  becomes  larger  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  and  the 
rods  also  become  longer  ;  the  inner  ones  are  30  p.  long  in  the  first  turn,  and  34  p 
in  the  upper,  the  outer  rods  47  p  and  69  p  respectively.     The  span  of  the  arches 


Fig.  731. 

Verticil  section  of  the  ma 

cuU  Hciistica  of  rabbit. 
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also  increases  (Heifen).  [Tin'  arches  leave  a  triangular  tunnel  beneath  thc.m.1 
The  nroper  end-organs  <.f  the  cochlear  nerve  arc  the  cylindrical  "hair-cells ' 
(KiHUkrr)  previously  olworved  l.y  Corti,  whieh  are  from  10,400  t<.  20,000  in 
nnmtier  (Hrutftt,  HWrfo/ir).  There  is  whs  row  uf  inner  cells  (/),  which  vests  on 
a  layer  .if  small  granular  cells  (K)  (BiitMwr,  Wahhyer) ;  the  outer  cells  (<,,  o) 
number  12,000  in  mini  (Hrtiiw),  and  rest  u|nm  the  basement  membrane,  lieiug 
disposed  in  three  or  even  four  rows.  Hetween  the  outer  hair-cells  there  are  other 
eellnliir  structures,  whieh  an-  either  wgarded  as  special  cells  (Halter's  cells),  or 
are  regarded  merely  as  prweiwa  uf  tlie  hair-cells  (Lavtloimkjf).  [The  cochlear 
liraneh  uf  the  auditory  nerve  enters  tin*  modiolus,  and  inns  upwards  m  the  oseeou* 
channels  there  provided  for  it,  and  as  it  does  so  given  branches  to  the  lamina 
spiralis,  when*  they  run  lietwcen  the  osseous  plates  which  f»rm  the  Inniina.]  The 
lilires  (N)  cuine  out  of  tlie  litiiiiim  spiralis  after  traversing  the  ganglionic  cells  in 
their  cmirsc  (ligs.  72l?,  732,  I,  ('•),  and  end  hy  tine  varicose  librils  in  the  hair-cells 
(tie;.  732)  (Walileffrr,  VntMtia,  tanJumbjt,  Iietsiu*). 

Membrana  Beticillaris.  —  Cord's  rod*  and   the   hair-cells   are   covered  by  a 
siiecinl  membrane  ("),  tlie  membrana  reticularis  of  Kiilliker.     The  upper  ends  of 


Scheme  nf  llio  iltietiw  coddearis  ton!  tlit-  i.rjf»n  of  Corti.  X,  cochlear  nerve  :  K,  inner,  and  P, 
outer  liftir-cells  ;  .i,  nervc-tibiila  terminating  in  1' ;  f ,  «.  BU]p]>ortiiig  cells  ;  it,  colls  in  tile 
sulfas  ^piralia  ;  ;,  inner  rod  of  Corti ;  Mb.  Corti,  tueuilirttne  of  Corti,  or  tin)  inembmii 
tei'tom  ; '«,  tlie  meinlirana  re tic ula tin  ;  H,  G,  cells  filling  up  the  space  iicar  the  outer  trail. 

the  hair-cells,  however,  project  through  holes  iu  this  membrane,  which  consists  of 
a  kind  of  a  eenient-substnnee  holding  these  i-arts  together  (Latxlmrtk-ij).  [Spring- 
ing from  the  outer  end  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  or  crista  spiralis,  is  the  membrana 
tectoria,  sometimes  called  tlie  membrane  of  Corti.  It  is  a  well-defined  structure, 
often  tibrillated  in  appearance,  and  extends  outwards  over  the  organ  of  Corti.] 
Waldeyer  regards  it  as  a  damping  apparatus  for  this  organ  (tig.  732,  Mb.  Corti). 

[Basilar  Membrane. — Its  breadth  increases  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  This  fact  is  iui|>ortaiit  iu  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  perception 
of  tone.  It  is  supposed  that  high  notes  are  appreciated  by  structures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former,  and  low  notes  hy  the  upper  parts  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
In  one  case,  recorded  bv  Moos  and  Steinbrugge,  a  patient  heard  low  notes  only  in 
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the  right  ear,  ami  after  deatli  it  was  found  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  first  turn 
of  the  cochlea  was  atrophied.] 

Intra-Labyrinthine  Pressure. — The  lymph  within  the  labyrinth  is  under  a  certain  pressure, 
every  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tymttanum  is  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  the  intra-lubyrinthine  pressure,  while  conversely  every  increase  of  pressure 
is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  lymph-pressure  (F.  Bezohl). 

The  perilymph  of  the  inner  ear  flows  away  chiefly  through  the  aqtieductus  coch- 
lea*, in  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  jugulare,  into  the  peripheral  lymphatic 
system,  which  also  takes  up  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  the  subarachnoid  space, 
while  a  small  part  drains  away  to  the  sub-dural  space  through  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  The  endolymph  flows  through  the  arachnoid  sheath  of  the  X.  acusticus 
into  the  subarachnoid  space  (C.  Haw). 

[Composition  of  Ear  Fluids.— Perilymph  and  endolymph  are  alkaline,  and  contain  salts  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  transudations.  Perilymph  contains  2*1  per  cent,  of  solids,  con- 
taining trace  of  albumin,  and  more  mucin  and  common  salt.  The  endolymph  is  less  viscid, 
and  contains  1*5  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  less  mucin.  Otoliths  consist  of  74*5-79  percent,  of 
inorganic  matter,  chiefly  calcium  carbonate.     The  organic  matter  is  said  to  resemble  mucin.] 

414.  AUDITORY  PERCEPTIONS.  —Every  normal  ear  is  able  to  distinguish 
musical  tones  and  noises.  Physical  experiments  prove  that  tones  are  produced 
when  a  vibrating  elastic  body  executes  periodic  movements,  i.e.,  when  the  sound- 
ing body  executes  the  same  movement  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  as  the  vibrations 
of  a  string  which  has  been  plucked.  A  noise"  is  produced  by  non-periodic  move- 
ments, i.e.,  when  the  sounding  body  executes  unequal  movements  in  equal  intervals 
of  time.  [The  non-periodic  movements  clash  together  on  the  ear,  and  produce  dis- 
sonance, as  when  we  strike  the  key-board  of  a  piano  at  random.]  This  is  readily 
proved  by  means  of  the  siren.  Suppose  that  there  are  forty  holes  in  the  rotatory 
disc  of  this  instrument,  placed  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  other — on 
rotating  the  disc  and  directing  a  current  of  air  against  it,  obviously  with  every 
rotation  the  air  will  be  rarefied  and  condensed  exactly  fortv  times.  Every  two 
condensations  and  rarefactions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  equal  interval 
of  time.  This  arrangement  yields  a  characteristic  musical  tone  or  note.  If  a 
similar  disc  with  holes  perforated  in  it  at  unequal  distances  be  used,  on  air  being 
forced  against  it,  a  whirring  non-musical  noise  is  produced,  because  the  movements 
of  the  sounding  body  (the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  air)  are  non-j  periodic. 
[The  double  siren  of  v.  Helmholtz  is  an  improved  instrument  for  showing  the  same 
facts.] 

The  normal  ear  also  distinguishes  in  every  tone  three  distinct  factors : — 

[(1)  Intensity  or  force  : 

(2)  Pitch  ; 

(3)  Quality,  timbre  or  "  kiang."] 

1.  The  intensity  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a  vibrating  string  emits 
a  feebler  sound  when  its  excursions  are  smaller.     (The  intensity  of  a  sound  corre- 

ponds  to  the  det/ree  <>f  illumination  or  brightness  in  the  case  of  the  eye). 

2.  The  pitch  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  which  occur  in  a  given 
time  [or  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  a  single  vibration].  This  is  proved  by 
means  of  the  siren.  If  the  rotating  disc  have  a  series  of  forty  holes  at  equal 
intervals,  and  another  series  of  eighty  equidistant  from  each  other,  on  blowing  a 
stream  of  air  against  the  rotating  disc  we  hear  two  sounds  of  unequal  pitch,  one 
being  the  octave  of  the  other.  (The  perception  of  pitch  corresponds  to  the  sensation 
of  colony  in  the  case  of  the  eye.) 

3.  The  quality  or  timbre  ("  Klamjfarbe ")  is  peculiar  to  different  sonorous 
bodies.     [It  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  musical  tone  by  which  we  arc  enabled  to  dis- 
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tingnish  it  as  coining  from  a  particular  instrument,  or  from  the  human  voice. 
Tli us,  the  same  noto»  struck  on  a  piano  ami  sounded  on  a  violin  (lifters  in  quality 
or  timbre.]  It  depend*  upon  the  -peculiar  form  of  the  vibration,  or  the  form  of  the 
wave  of  the  sonorous  body.     (There  is  no  analogous  sensation  in  the  case  of  light.) 

I.  Perception  of  Pitch. — By  means  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  \vc  can  determine  that  different 
tones  have  a  different  pitch.  In  the  so-called  musical  scale,  or  gamut,  this  difference  is  very 
marked  to  a  normal  ear.  But  in  the  scale  there  are  again  four  tones,  which,  when  they  are 
sounded  together,  cause  in  a  normal  ear  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  sound,  which  once  heard 
can  readily  Ihj  reproduced.  This  is  the  tone  of  the  so-called  accord,  Triad,  or  Common  Chord, 
consisting  of  the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  tones  of  the  scale,  to  which  the  8th  tone  or  octave  is  added. 
"We  have  next  to  determine  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  chord,  and  then  that  of  the  other 
tones  of  the  scale.  The  siren  is  used  for  the  fundamental  experiment,  from  which  the  others 
can  easily  be  calculated.  Four  concentric  circles  are  drawn  uj>oii  the  rotatory  disc  of  the  siren  ; 
the  inner  circle  contains  40  holes,  the  second  50,  the  third  60,  and  the  outer  80— all  the  holes 
being  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  If  the  disc  bo  rotated,  and  air  forced  against  each 
series  of  holes  in  turn,  we  distinguish  successively  the  four  tones  of  the  aecord  (major  ohord 
with  its  octave)  ;  when  all  tho  four  series  are  blown  upon  simultaneously,  wc  hear  in  complete 
purity  the  major  chord  itself.  The  relative  number  of  the  luoles  in  the  four  series  indicates  in 
the  simplest  maimer  the  relative  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  major  chord.  While  one  revolution 
of  the  disc  is  necessary  to  produce  the  fundamental  ground-tone,  (key-note  or  tonic)  with  40 
condensations  ami  rarefactions  of  the  air — in  order  to  produce  the  octave,  we  must  have 
double  the  number  of  condensations  and  rarefactions  during  one  revolution  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  the  relation  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  Ground-tone  or  Tonic  to  the  Octave  next 
al»ove  it,  is  1  :  2.  In  the  second  series  we  have  50  holes,  which  causes  the  pitch  of  the  third  ; 
hence,  the  relation  of  the  Ground-tone  to  the  Third  in  this  case  is  40  :  50,  or  1  :  H— -f-,  i.e.,  for 
every  vibration  of  the  Ground-tone  there  are  $  vibrations  in  the  Third.  In  the  third  series  are 
60  holes,  which,  when  blown  upon,  yield  the  fifth  ;  hence,  the  ratio  of  the  Ground-tone  to  the 
Fifth  in  our  disc  is  40  :  60,  or  1  :  1£  —  \.  In  the  same  way  we  can  estimate  the  pitch  of  the 
Fourth  tone,  and  we  lind  that  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  First,  Third,  Fifth,  and  Octave 
are  to  each  other  as  1  :  f  :  \  :  2. 

The  minor  chord  is  quite  as  characteristic  to  a  normal  ear  as  the  major.  It  is  distinguished 
essentially  from  the  latter  by  its  Third  being  half  a  tone  lower.  We  can  easily  imitate  it  by 
the  siren,  as  the  Minor  Third  consists  of  a  number  of  vibrations  which  stand  to  the  ground- 
tone  as  6  :  5,  i.e.,  if  6  vibrations  occur  in  a  given  time  in  the  Ground- tone,  then  6  occur  in  the 
Minor  Third  ;  its  vibration  number,  therefore,  is  £. 

From  these  relations  of  the  Major  and  Minor  common  chords,  we  may  calculate  the  relative 
tones  in  the  scale,  and  wc  must  remember  that  the  Octave  of  a  tone  always  yields  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  harmony.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  Major  Third,  and  Minor  Third,  and  the 
Fifth  harmonise  with  the  fundamental  Ground-tone  or  key-note,  they  must  also  harmonise  with 
the  Octave  of  the  key-note.  We  obtain  from  the  Major  Third  with  the  number  of  vibrations 
j,  the  Minor  Sixth  2,  from  the  Minor  Third  with  {j,  the  Major  Sixth -(ft-)  £  ;  from  the  Fifth 
with  $,  the  Fourth  =  4.  These  relations  are  known  us  the  '*  Inversions  of  the  intervals."  These 
relations  of  the  tones  are,  collectively,  the  consonant  intervals  of  the  scale.  The  dissonant 
stages,  or  discords,  of  the  scale  cau  be  obtained  as  follows  : — Supjiose  that  we  have  the  Ground- 
tone  or  key-note  C,  with  the  mimtar  of  vibrations  —  1,  the  Third  K=  2,  the  Fifth  G^  g,  and  the 
Octave  =  2,  we  then  derive  from  the  Fifth  or  Dominant  G  a  Major  chord — this  is  G,  B,  D. 
The  relative  number  of  vibrations  of  these  3  tones  is  the  same  as  in  the  Major  chord  of  C«,  C,  E, 
G.  Hence,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  G  :  B  is  as  C  :  E.  When  we  substitute  the  values  we 
obtain  I  :  B-l  :  £—  i.e.,  B- V-  But  I)  :  B  =  G  :  E  ;  so  that  D  :  y  =  3  :  $,  i.e.,  D  -y,  or 
an  octave  lower,  wc  have  D=*.  Deduce  from  F  (subdoiiiinaiit)  a  Major  chord,  F,  A,  C'.  The 
relation  of  A  :  C  =E  :  G,  or  A  :  2«J  :  g,  i.e.,  A  =  £.  Lastly,  F  :  A  =  C  :  E,  or  F  :  §  =  1  :  f, 
i.e.,  F=J.  So  that  all  the  tones  of  the  scale  have  the  following  number  of  vibrations: — I., 
C-l;  It,  D-*;  III.,  E  =  J;IV.,  F-|;V.,G  =  J;  VI.;  A-i  ;  YH.,  B-tf;  VIII.,  C-2. 

Conventional  Estimate  of  Pitch.— Conventionally,  the  pitch  or  concert-pitch  of  the  note,  a, 
is  taken  at  440  vibrations  in  the  second  (Seheibler,  1834),  although  in  France  it  is  taken  at  435 
vibrations  per  second.  From  this  we  can  estimate  the  absolute  number  of  vibrations  for  the 
tones  of  the  scale  :—C  =  33,  D- 37-125,  E-41'25,  F~44,  G-49'5,  A-55,  B-61'875  vibra- 
tions. The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  next  highest  octave  is  found  at  once  by  multiplying 
these  numbers  by  2. 

Musical  Notes. — The  lowest  notes  used  in  music  are  the  double-bass,  E,  with  41*25  vibra- 
tions, pianoforte  C  with  33,  grand  piano  A  with  27*5,  and  organ  C  with  16*5.  The  highest 
notes  in  music  are  the  pianoforte  cT  with  4224,  and  dT  on  the  piccolo-flute,  with  4752  vibrations 
per  second. 

Limits  of  Auditory  Perception. — According  to  Preyer,  the  limit  of  the  pereep- 
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tion  of  the  lowest  audible  tone  lies  between  16  anil  23  vibrations  per  second,  and 
otUI  with  40,960  vibrations  as  the  highest  audible  tone  ;  ho  that  this  embraces  about 
Hi  octaves. 

[Audibility  of  Shrill  Notes. — This  varies  very  greatly  in  different  persons  (Wollaston). 
There  is  a  remarkable  falling  oil'  of  the  power  as  age  advances  {Oalton).  For  testing  this  (ialton 
uses  a  small  whistle  made  of  a  brass  tube,  with  n  diameter  of  less  than  ^th  of  an 
inch  (tig.  733).  A  plug  is  fitted  at  the  lower  end  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube, 
whereby  the  pi  toll  of  the  note  is  altered.  Amongst  animals  Gal  ton  finds  none 
su|>erior  to  eats  in  the  power  of  hearing  shrill  sounds,  and  he  attributes  this  "  to 
differentiation  by  natural  selection  amongst  these  animals  until  they  have  the 
iM>wer  of  hearing  all  the  high  notes  made  by  mice  and  other  little  creatures  they 
nave  to  catch. "] 

Variations  in  Auditory  Perception. — It  is  rare  to  find  that  tones  produced  by 
more  than  35,000  vibrations  }>er  second  are  heard.     When  the  tensor  tympani  is 
contracted,  the  perception  may  be  increased  for  tones  3000  to  5000  vibrations 
higher,  but  rarely  more.     Pathologically,  the  perception  for  high  notes  may  bo 
abnormally  acute— (1)   When   the   tension   of   the  sound-conducting  apparatus 
generally  is  increased.     (2)  By  elimination  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of 
the  middle  ear,  which  offers  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the  propagation  of  very 
Fig.  733.      high  notes,  as  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  loss  of  the  incus  and  malleus. 
Gal  ton's      *n  these  cases,  the  stapes  is  directly  set  in  vibration  by  the  sound-waves,  when  tones 
Whistle.      ul* t0  80,000  vibrations  have  been  perceived.     Diminished  tension  of  the  sound- 
conducting  apparatus  causes  diminution  of  the  iierception  for  high  tones  (Blake). 
A  smaller  number  of  vibrations  than  16  per  second  (as  in  the  organ)  are  no  longer  heard  as  a 
tone,  but  as  single  dull  impulses.     The  tones  that  are  produced  beyond  the  highest  audible 
note,  as  by  stroking  small  tuning-forks  with  a  violin  bow,  are  also  no  longer  heard  as  tones, 
but  they  cause  a  painful  cutting  kind  of  impression  in  the  ear.     In  the  musical  scale  the  range 
is,  approximately,  from  C  of  the  first  octave  with  16T>  vibrations  to  e,  the  eighth  octave. 

Comparison  of  Ear  and  Eye. — In  comparing  the  |>erccption  of  the  eye  with  that  of  the  ear, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  ear  is  much  greater.  Red  has  456  billions 
of  vibrations  per  second,  while  the  visible  violet  has  but  667,  so  that  the  eye  only  takes  cognis- 
ance of  vibrations  which  do  not  form  even  one  octave. 

Lowest  Audible  Tone.-  -As  to  the  nmall<!*t  number  of  successive  vibrations 
which  the  ear  can  perceive  as  a  sensation  of  tone,  Savart  and  Pfnundler  con- 
sidered that  two  would  suffice.  If,  however,  we  exclude  in  our  experiment* 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  overtones,  4  to  8  {Much)  or  even  16  to  20 
vibrations  (F.  Auerbach,  Kohlratttch)  are  necessary  to  produce  a  characteristic 
tone. 

When  tones  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  they  are  still  perceived  as  distinct,  when 
at  least  0*1  second  intervenes  between  two  successive  tones  (r.  Helmhnltz) ;  if  they 
follow  each  other  more  rapidly,  they  fuse  with  each  other,  although  a  short-time 
interval  is  sufficient  for  many  musical  tones. 

By  the  term,  "jinene*sof  the  ear"  or,  as  we  say,  a  "good  car,"  is  meant  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  from  each  other,  as  different,  two  tones  of  nearly  the 
same  number  of  vibrations.  This  power  can  be  greatly  increased  by  practice,  so 
that  musicians  can  distinguish  tones  that  differ  in  pitch  by  only  ^J-^,  or  even 
ViiW  °f  their  vibrations. 

With  regard  to  the  time-sense,  it  is  found  that  lrcats  are  more  precisely  perceived 
by  the  ear  than  by  the  other  sense  organs  (Ilorin/j,  Mack). 

Pathological. — According  to  Lucae,  there  are  some  ears  that  are  better  adapted  for  hearing 
low  notes  and  others  for  high  notes.  Both  conditions  are  disadvantageous  for  hearing  speech. 
Those  who  hear  low  notes  best  hear  the  highest  consonants  imperfectly.  The  low  notes  are 
heard  abnormally  loud  in  rheumatic  facial  ]>aralysis,  while  the  high  tones  are  heard  abnormally 
loud  in  cases  of  loss  of  the  membrana  tympani,  incus,  and  malleus.  The  standi  us  is  in  full 
action,  whereby  the  highest  tones  are  heard  louder  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  notes.     Many 

Sersous  with  normal  hearing  hear  a  tone  higher  with  one  ear  than  with  the  other.  This  con- 
ition  is  called  diplacusis  bmauralis.  In  rare  cases,  sudden  loss  of  the  perception  of  certain 
tones  has  been  observed,  e.g.,  the  basB-deafness  of  Moos.  In  a  case  described  by  Magnus,  the 
tones  d1,  b!,  were  not  heard  (§  316). 

n.  Perception  of  the  Intensity  of  Tone.— The  intensity  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.    The  intensity  of  the  tone  is  proportional  to  the 
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.square  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  sounding  body,  i.e.,  with  2,  3,  or  4  times  the  ampli- 
tude the  intensity  of  the  tone  is  4,  9,  16  times  as  strong.  As  sonorous  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  our  ears  by  the  wave-movements  of  the  air,  it  is  evident  that  the  tones  must 
Income  less  and  less  intense  the  further  we  are  from  the  source  of  the  sound.  The  intensity  of 
the  sound  is  inversely  projwrtional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  source  of  the  sound  from 
the  ear. 

Tests. — 1.  Place  a  watch  horizontally  near  the  ear,  and  test  how  close  it  may  l>e  brought  to 
the  ear,  and  also  how  far  it  may  l>e  removed,  and  still  its  sounds  be  heard.  Measure  the  dis- 
tance. 2.  Itard  us<>s  a  small  hammer  susi>eiided  like  a  pendulum,  and  allowed  to  fall  ujK>n  a 
hard  surface.  8.  Halls  of  different  weights  are  allowed  to  fall  from  varying  heights  u]K>u  a 
plate.  In  this  case  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of 
the  ball  into  the  height  it  falls. 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  perception  of  the  intensity  of  a  tone,  it  is  found  that  a  spherule 
weighing  1  milligram,  and  falling  from  a  height  of  1  mm.  upon  a  glass  plate,  is  heard  at  a 
distance  of  f>  centimetres  {Schnfha.it It). 

415.  PERCEPTION  OF  QUALITY  —  VOWELS.  —  By  the  term  quality 
("  Klangfarbe "),  Mit*irti]  colour  or  timbre,  is  understood  a  peculiar  character  of 
the  tone,  l>y  which  it  can  Ikj  distinguished  apart  from  its  pitch  and  intensity.  Thus, 
a  flute,  horn,  violin,  and  the  human  voice-  may  all  sound  the  same  note  with  equal 
intensity,  and  yet  all  the  four  are  distinguished  at  once  l>y  their  specific  quality. 
Wherein  lies  the  essence  ("  Wesen  ")  of  tone-colour  ?  The  investigations  of  v. 
llelmholtz  have  proved  that,  amongst  mechanisms  which  produce  tones,  only  those 
that  produce  jM»nduluni-like  vibrations,  i.e.,  the  to-and-fro  vibrations  of  a  metallic 
rod  with  one  end  fixed,  and  tuning-forks,  execute  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations. 
This  can  1k»  shown  by  making  a  tuning-fork  write  off  its  vibrations  on  a  recording 
surface,  when  a  completely  uniform  wave-line,  with  equal  elevations  and  depressions 
is  noted.  The  term  "  tone  "  is  restricted  to  those  sounds,  hardly  ever  occurring  in 
nature,  which  are  due  to  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations. 

Other  investigations  have  shown  that  the  tones  of  musical  instruments  and  of  the  human 
voice,  all  of  which  have  a  characteristic  quality  of  their  own,  are  composed  of  many  single 
simple  tones.  Amongst  these  one  is  characterised  hy  its  intensity,  and  nt  the  same  time  it 
determines  the  pitch  of  the  whole  compound 


musical  "tone-picture."  This  is  called  the 
fundamental  tone  or  key-note.  The  other 
weaker  tones  which,  as  it  were,  spring  from  and 
are  mingled  with  this,  vary  in  dillcrent  instru- 
ments both  in  intensity  and  number.  They 
are  "upper  tones,"  and  their  vibrations  are 
always  some  multiple — 2,  3,  4,  6  ....  times — of 
the  fundamental  tone  or  key-note.  In  general, 
we  say  that  all  those  outbursts  of  sound  which 
embrace  numerous  strong  upper  tones,  espe- 
cially of  high  pitch,  in  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental tone,  ore  characterised  by  a  sharp, 
piercing,  and  rough  quality,  such  as  emanates 
from  a  trum|iet  or  clarionet,  ami  that  conversely 
the  quality  is  characterised  by  mildness  and 
softness  when  the  overtones  arc  few,  feeble, 
and  low,  c.y.,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  flute. 
It  requires  a  well -trained  musical  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  au  instrumental  hurst,  the  over- 
tones apart  from  the  fundamental  tone.  Hut 
this  is  very  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  reeona-  Fig.  734. 

tore  (fig.  735).     These  consist  of  spherical  or   C|l|TOg  of  ft  mnsioal   tone  obtained   by  com- 
funnel-shaped  hollow  bodies  made  of  brass  or       pounding  the  curve  of  a  fundamental  tone 
some  other  substance,  winch,  by  means  ot  a        witn  tjiat  0f  it8  0VL,rt0ues. 
short  tube,  can  be  placed  in  the  outer  ear.     If  a 

resonator  Ikj  placed  in  the  ear,  we  can  hear  the  feeblest  overtone  of  the  same  number  of  vibra, 
tions  as  the  fundamental  tone.     Thus,  musical  instruments  are  distinguished  bv  the  number 
intensity,  and  pitch  of  the  overtones  whieh  they  produce.     A  vibrating  metallic  rod  and  a 
tuning-fork  have  no  overtones  ;  they  only  give  the  fundamental  tone.     As  already  mentioned, 
the  terui  simple  tone  is  applied  to  sounds  due  to  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations,  while  a 
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sound  composed  of  a  fundamental    tone  and  overtoues  is  called  a   "klang"  or  compoiuid 
musical  tone. 

Vibration  Curve  of  a  Musical  Tone. — When  we  remember  that  a  musical  tone  or  clang  con- 
sists of  a  fundamental  tone,  and  a  number  of  overtones  of  a  certain  intensity,  which  determine 
its  quality,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  construct  geometrically  the  vibration  curve  of  the 
musical  tone.  Let  A  represent  the  vibration  curve  of  the  fundamental  tone,  and  B  that  of  the 
first  moderately  weak  overtone  (fig.  734).  The  combination  of  these  two  curves  is  obtained 
simply  by  computing  the  height  of  the  ordinate*,  whereby  the  ordiuates  of  the  overtone  curve, 
lying  above  the  abscissa  or  horizontal  line,  are  added  to  the  fundamental  tone  curve,  while  those 
of  the  ordinates  below  the  line  are  subtracted  from  it  Thus  we  obtain  the  curve  C,  which  is 
not  a  simple  pendulum-like  curve,  but  one  which  corresponds  to  an  unsteady  movement.  A  new 
curve  of  the  second  overtone  may  be  added  to  C,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  all  these  combina- 
tions is  that  the  vibration  curves  corresponding  to  the  compound  musical  tones  are  unsteady 
periodic  curves.  All  these  curves  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  and  pitch  of  the 
compounded  overtone  curves. 

Displacement  of  the  Phases. — The  form  of  the  vibration  of  one  and  the  same  musical  tone 
may  vary  very  greatly  if,  in  compounding  the  enrves  A  and  B,  the  curve  B  is  only  slightly 
displaced  laterally.  If  B  is  displaced  so  that  the  hollow  of  the  wave  /•  falls  under  A,  the 
addition  of  both  curves  yields  the  curve  ?•,  **,  /*,  with  small  elevations  and  broad  valleys.  If  B 
be  displaced  still  further,  until  the  elevation  of  the  wave,  A,  coincides  with  A,  we  obtain  still 
another  form,  so  that  by  displacement  of  the  jihanes  of  the  wave-motions  of  the  coni[>ounded 
simple  pendulum-like  vibrations,  we  obtain  numerous  different  forms  of  the  same  musical  tone. 
The  displacement  of  the  phases,  however,  has  no  effect  ou  the  ear. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations,  and  those  of  Fourier,  is  that  the  quality  of  a  musical 
tone  depends  upon  the  characteristic  form  of  the  vibratory  movement. 

Analysis  of  Vowels. — The  human  voice  represents  a  reed  instrument  with  vibrating  elastic 
membranes,  the  vocal  cords  (§  812).  In  uttering  the  various  vowels  the  mouth  assumes  a 
characteristic  form,  so  that  its  cavity  has  a  certain  fundamental  tone  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus, 
to  the  fundamental  tone  of  a  certain  pitch  produced  within  the  larynx,  there  are  added  certain 
overtones,  which  communicate  to  the  laryngeal  tone  the  vocal  or  vowel  quality.  Hence,  a 
vowel  is  the  timbre  or  quality  of  a  musical  tone  which  is  produced  in  the  larynx.  The  quality 
depends  upon  the  number,  intensity,  and  pitch  of  the  overtones,  and  the  hitter,  again,  depend 
on  the  configuration  of  the  "vocal  cavity"  in  utteiing  the  different  vowels  (§  317). 

Suppose  a  person  to  sing  the  vowels  one  after  the  other  on  a  special  note,  c.y.f  b  [>,  we  can, 
with  the  aid  of  resonator*,  determine  the  overtones,  and  in  what  intensity  they  are  mixed  with 
the  fundamental  tone,  b  b»  to  give  the  characteristic  quality.  According  to  v.  Helmholtz, 
when  we  sound  the  vowels  on  b  \>,  for  each  of  the  three  vowels,  one  overtone  is  specially 
characteristic  for  A-b  b  ;  for  O-b  b  ;  for  U-f.  The  other  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  have 
each  two  specially  characteristic  overtones,  because  in  these  cases  the  mouth  is  so  sha)ted  that 
the  posterior  larger  cavity,  and  also  the  anterior  narrower  part,  each  yields  a  s]>ecial  tone 
(§  316,  I.  and  K).  These  two  overtones  are  for  E-B  (j  and  f  ;  for  I-d,,r  and  f ;  for  A-g  and 
d  ;  for  0-c  &  and  f  ;  for  U-g  and  f.  These,  however,  arc  only  the  special  upper  tones. 
There  are  many  more  upper  tones,  but  they  are  not  so  prominent. 

Artificial  Vowels. — Just  as  it  is  possible  to  analyse  a  vowel  into  its  fundamental  tone  and  its 
upper  tones,  it  is  possible  to  cornjKHind  tones  to  produce  the  vowels  by  simultaneously  sounding 
the  fundamental  tone  and  the  corresponding  upper  tones.  (1)  A  vowel  is  produced  simply  by 
singing  loudly  a  vowel,  e.g.,  A,  upon  a  certain  note  against  the  five  strings  of  an  open  piano, 
whilst  by  the  pedal  the  damper  is  kept  raised.  As  soon  as  we  stop  singing,  the  characteristic 
vowel  is  sounded  by  the  strings  of  the  piano.  The  voice  sets  into  sympathetic  vibration  all 
those  strings  whose  overtones  (in  addition  to  the  fundamental  tone)  occur  in  the  vocal  com- 
pound tone,  so  that  they  vibrate  for  a  time  after  the  voice  ceases  (v.  Helmholtz).  (2)  The 
vowel  apparatus  devised  by  v.  Helmholtz  consists  of  numerous  tuning-forks,  which  are  kept 
vibrating  by  means  of  electro-magnets.  The  lowest  tuning-fork  gives  the  fundamental  tone, 
B  b,  and  the  others  the  overtones.  A  resonator  is  placed  in  front  of  each  tuning-fork,  aud 
the  distance  between  the  two  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  resonators  can  be  opened  and 
closed  by  a  lid  passing  in  front  of  their  openings.  When  the  resonator  is  closed,  we  cannot 
hear  the  tone  emitted  by  the  tuning-fork  placed  in  front  of  it ;  but  when  one  or  more  resonators 
are  o]>ened  the  tone  is  heard  distinctly,  and  it  is  louder  the  more  the  resonator  is  opened.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  we  can  rapidly  open  and  close  the  re- 
sonators at  will,  aud  thus  combine  various  overtones  with  the  fundamental  tone  so  as  to  pro- 
duce vowels  with  different  qualities.  V.  Helmholtz  makes  the  following  compositions  : — 
U  =  B  (j  with  b  b  weak  and  f  ;  0  =  damped  B  b  with  b  b  strong  and  weaker  b  j>,  f ,  d  ;  A  =  b  b 
(fundamental  tone)  with  moderately  strong  b  b  Ml&  f'»  and  strong  b  b  an<l  ^  5  A=*b  j> 
(fundamental  tone)  with  b  b  a,,(l  f  somewhat  stronger  than  for  A,  d  strong,  b  b  weaker,  d 
and  f  as  strong  as  possible  ;  E  =  b  f>  (as  fundamental  tone)  moderately  strong,  with  b  b  an(l  f 
moderate  also,  and  f  ,  a    p>  nm^  u    b,  as  strong  as  possible  ;  I  could  not  be  produced. 

In  Appunn's  apparatus,  the  fundamental  tone  and  the  overtones  are  produced  by  means  of 
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Edison's  Phonograph. — If  we  utter  the  vowels  against  u  delicate  membrane  stretched  over 
the  end  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  if  a  writing  style  be  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  and 
the  style  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  write  or  record  its  movements  on  a  piece  of  soft  tinfoil 
arranged  on  a  revolving  apparatus,  then  the  vowel  curve  is  stamped  as  it  were  upon  the  tinfoil. 
If  the  style  now  be  made  to  touch  the  tinfoil  while  the  latter  is  moved,  then  the  style  is  moved — 
it  moves  the  membrane,  and  wo  hear  distinctly  by  resonance  the  vowel  sound  reproduced. 

[Koenig's  Manometric  Flames. — By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  quality  of  the  vowel  sounds 
is  easily  shown.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  capsule,  A,  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
a  piece  of  thin  sheet  india-rubber.  Ordinary  gas  passes  into  the  chamber  on  one  side  of  the 
membrane,  through  the  stop-cock,  and  it  is  lighted  at  a  small  burner.  To  the  other  compart- 
ment is  attached  a  wider  tube  with  a  mouthpiece.  The  whole  is  fixed  on  a  stand,  and  near  it 
is  placed  a  four-sided  rotating  mirror,  M,  as  suggested  by  Wheatstone  (fig.  735).  On  speaking 
or  singing  a  vowel  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  rotating  the  mirror,  a  toothed  or  zigzag  flame- 
picture  is  obtained  in  the  mirror.  The  form  of  the  flame-picture  is  characteristic  for  each 
vowel,  and  varies  of  course  with  the  pitch.]  [Fig.  736  shows  the  form  of  the  flame-picture 
obtained  in  the  rotating  mirror  when  the  vowels,  oc,  o,  A.  are  sung  at  a  pitch  of  utl9  soflt  and 
k/.,.     This  series  shows  how  they  dilfer  in  quality.] 

[Koenig  has  also  invented  the  apparatus  for  analysing  any  compound  tone  whose  funda- 
mental tone  is  i  Ta  (fig.  737).  It  consists  of  a  series  of  resonators,  from  vt.2  to  vrit  fixed  in  an 
iron  frame.  Each  resonator  is  connected  with  its  special  flame,  which  is  pictured  in  a  long 
narrow,  square  rotating  mirror.  If  a  tuning-fork  ur^be  sounded,  only  the  flame  ut2  is  affected, 
and  so  on  with  each  tuning- fork  of  the  harmonic  series.  Suppose  a  compound  note  containing 
the  fundamental  tone  rr.,  and  its  harmonics  be  sounded,  then  the  flame  of  t'T.,,  and  those  of 
the  other  harmonics  in  the  note  are  also  affected,  so  that  the  tone  can  be  analysed  optically. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  the  vowels.] 

416.  LABYEINTH  DURING  HEARING.— If  wo  ask  what  role  the  oar  plays 
in  the  perception  of  the  quality  of  sounds,  then  wo  must  assume  that,  just  as  with 
the  help  of  resonators  a  musical  note  can  ho  resolved  into  its  fundamental  tone  and 
overtones,  so  the  ear  is  capable  of  performing  such  an  analysis.  The  ear  resolves 
the  complicated  wave-forms  of  musical  tones  into  their  components.  Those  com- 
ponents it  perceives  as  tones  harmonious  with  each  other  ;  with  marked  attention 
each  is  perceived  singly,  so  that  the  ear  distinguishes  as  different  tone-colours  only 
different  combinations  of  these  simple  tone-sensations.  The  resolution  of  complex 
vibrations,  duo  to  quality,  into  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations  is  a  characteristic 
function  of  the  ear.  What  apparatus  in  the  ear  is  capable  of  doing  this?  If  we 
sing  vigorously — •>.//.,  the  musical  vowel  A  on  a  definite  note,  say  b  ? — against  the 
strings  of  an  open  pianoforte  while  the  damper  is  raised,  then  we  cause  all  those 
strings,  and  onhj  those,  to  vibrato  sympathetically,  which  are  contained  in  the 
vowel  so  sung.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  an  analogous  sympathetic 
apparatus  occurs  in  the  ear,  which  is  tuned,  as  it  were,  for  different  pitches,  and 
which  will  vibrato  sympathetically  like  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte.  "  If  we  could 
so  connect  every  string  of  a  piano  with  a  nerve-fibre  that  the  nerve-fibre  would  be 
excited  and  perceived  as  of  ton  as  the  string  vibrated,  then,  as  is  actually  the  case 
in  the  ear,  every  musical  note  which  affected  the  instrument  would  excite*  a  series 
of  sensations  exactly  corresponding  to  the  pendulum-like  vibrations  into  which  the 
original  movements  of  the  air  can  be  resolved;  and  thus  the  existence  of  each 
individual  overtone  would  be  exactly  perceived,  as  is  actually  the  case  with  the 
ear.  The  perception  of  tones  of  different  pitch  would  under  these  circumstances 
depend  upon  different  nerve-fibres,  and  hence  would  occur  quite  independently  of 
each  other.  Microscopic  investigation  shows  that  there  are  somewhat  similar 
structures  in  the  ear.  The  free  ends  of  all  the  nerves-fibres  are  connected  with 
small  elastic  particles  which  we  must  assume  are  set  into  sympathetic  vibration  by 
the  sound-waves"  (v.  Ilefmhoftz). 

Resolution  by  the  Cochlea. — Formerly  v.  Helmholtz  considered  the  rods  of  Corti 
to  be  the  apparatus  that  vibrated  and  stimulated  the  terminations  of  the  nerves. 
But,  as  birds  and  amphibians,  which  certainly  can  distinguish  musical  notes,  have 
no  rods  (Haw),  W\o.  Htntehfl  radial  Jibre*  of  the  membrana  ba&ilari*,  on  which  the 
organ  of  Corti  is  placed,  and  which  are  shortest  in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea, 


'  deafness  t»  deeper  tones 
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becoming  longer  towards  the  apex  <>f the  eoclilea,  an 
ilii.M.1-  (//r„^„>.     Tim.-,  a  etriag-4ike  Bbre  of  the 

t'ii[iiili|(<   nf    vilirnliriL',    I'lirrcsjMjnd*   to   .'v.tv    pooOdfl 
Hansen,  ilir  hairs  <>f  the  labyrinth,  irhiah  see  of  nni 

].iir]»w.        I  >i-llinii.m  .if  I  lie  .qi.'X  ..if  Mir  '■■--111-.'   DM 

{Bam**!/). 

[Hensen's  Experiments. — That  the  hairs  i mnoi'timi  with  tin*  baii'-i-ills  vilmttr 

to  ii  I'lirli-.'uliii'  imii'  in  :.lsi>  i.Ti.lin.l  j  ■!-•  .1  ■=!  I  ij«-  l.\  ilu'  i-Kpcriiiii'iil*  nf  llensea  on  the 
raoetaceati  Mym*.  Hr  found  that  ivri-iJu  of  Hi.'  miiiui.*  hairs  (auditory  bain]  in 
the  auditory  or^u-  nf  ihis  animal,  Minnie  at  the  base  of  the  antennas,  vibrated  when 
certain  tosea  tren  sounded  on 

b  keyed  born.     The remerda 

nf  the  bain  wen  observed  by 
(i  low-power  mkroeeope.  In 
i nulls,   li.iw.'ii'i'.   111. 'It    is  ii 

difficulty,  as  the  hain  attached 
t"  tin'  sella  appear  to  be  nil 
about  tine  game  length.  We 
must  not  forget  thru  the  per- 
ception of  .-omul  le  a  men tul 
nctj 

Tnie  -t-tt-iuiijition  also  explains 
ili.-  ]"']'.■. iptiou  .if  sates. 

Of  noiaea  in  the  strictly 
physical  sense,  Lt  a  assumed 
that  they,  like  aingla  impulses, 
Liii'  perceived  by  tin'  aid  of  tin' 
saccules  mill  the  uinpiilliv. 

Ii  ia  assumed  that  the  sac- 
culea    mill    tin    ampulla; 

'-'iii.'.!  in  tlu-  general 

perception  ..f  hearing, 
/'..-.,  .if  shocks  conimuni- 
'■.!['■'[  to  tin-  auditory  ^ 
nerve  (by  impulses  and 
noiaea) ;  while  by  the 
cochlea  we  estimate  th.' 
pitch  mill  depth  of  tin- 
vibrations,  and  musical 
character  of  (bo  vibra- 
tiotta  produced  by  tone-n. 
The  relation  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  t..  the  equilibrium  .if 

417.   SIMULTANEOUS  ACTION  OF   TWO  TONES- -HARMONY— BEATS 
DISCORDS   -DIFFERENTIAL  TONES.— When  two  tones  a*  different  pitch 

full  upon  the  eat  atnnltanaonBly,  they  cause  different  sensations  neeordiDg  to  tin' 

difference  in  pitch. 

I.  Consonance,     if  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  two  bones  ia  m  the  ratio  of 

simple  inulti|il.'s,  as  1:  2;  3:4,  so  that  when  the  low  notes  make  one  viWnii.ni  the 

higher  one  makes  3:  8  or  4  ...  .  then  w*  experience  a  sensation  of  eampiate 

harmony  ov  DCtneonl 

If,  however,  the  two  tones  do  ii"t  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
pie  multiples,  then  when  bath  tones  we  sounded  shnrdttmeouery 
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interference  lakes  place.  The  hollows  of  the  one  sound-wave  can  no  longer  coincide 
with  the  hollows  of  the  other,  anil  the  crests  with  the  crests,  hut,  corresponding  to 
the  difference  of  numlx>r  of  vibrations  of  both  curves,  sometimes  a  wave-crest  must 
coincide  with  a  wave-hollow.  Hence,  when  wave-crest  meets  wave-crest,  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  tone,  and  when  a  hollow  coincides  with 
a  crest,  the  sound  must  be  weakened.  Thus  we  obtain  tin?  impression  of  those 
variations  in  tone  intensity  which  have  been  called  "  beats." 

The  number  of  vibrations  is  of  course*  always  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  both  tones.  The  beats  are  perceived  most  distinctly  when  two  organ  tones  of  low 
pitch  are  sounded  together  in  unison,  but  slightly  out  of  tune.  Suppose  we  take  two  organ 
pipes  with  33  vibrations  per  second,  and  so  alter  one  pipe  that  it  gives  34  vibrations  per  second, 
then  one  distinct  beat  will  be  heard  every  second.  The  beats  are  heard  more  frequently  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  two  tones. 

Successive  Beats. — The  beats,  however,  produce  very  different  impressions  upon 
the  ear  According  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other. 

1.  Isolated  Beats. — When  they  occur  at  long  intervals,  we  may  perceive  them 
as  completely  isolated,  but  single  intensifications  of  the  sound  with  subsequent 
en  feed  dement,  so  that  they  give  rise  to  the  impression  of  isolated  IteaU. 

2.  Dissonance. — "When  the  Wats  occur  more  rapidly  they  cause  a  continuous 
disagreeable  whirring  impression  which  is  spoken  of  as  dissonance,  or  an  unhar- 
monious  sensation.  The  greatest  degree  of  unpleasant  painful  dissonance  occurs 
when  there  arc  33  beats  per  second. 

3.  Harmony. — If  the  beats  take  place  more  rapidly  than  33  times  per  second, 
the  sensation  of  dissonance  gradually  diminishes,  and  it  does  so  the  more  rapidly 
the  beats  occur.  The  sensation  passes  gradually  from  moderately  inharmonious 
relations  (which  in  music  have  to  be  resolved  by  certain  laws)  towards  consonance 
or  harmony.  The  tone  relations  are  successively  the  Second,  Seventh,  Minor  Third, 
Minor  Sixth,  Major  Third,  Major  Sixth,  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

4.  Effect  of  the  Musical  Tones  ("Ktan</e"). — Two  musical  "klangs,"  or  com- 
pound tones,  falling  on  the  ear  simultaneously,  produce  a  result  similar  to  that  of 
two  simple  tones ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  two  funda- 
mental tones,  but  also  with  the  overtones.  Hence  the  degree  of  dissonance  of 
two  musical  tones  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  the  fundamental  tones  and  the 
overtones  (and  the  "differential"  tones)  produce  beats  which  number  about  33 
per  second. 

5.  Differential  Tones.-  Lastly  two  **klangs,M  or  two  simple  musical  tones 
sounding  simultaneously,  may  give  rise  to  netr  tones  when  thev  are  uniformly  and 
simultaneously  sounding  in  corresponding  intensity.  We  can  hear,  if  we  listen 
attentively,  a  third  new  tone,  whose  number  of  vibrations  corresponds  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  primary  tones,  and  hence  it  is  called  a  u  differential 
tone." 

Summational  Tones.  —  1 1  was  formerly  sup|H)seil  that  new  tones  could  arise  from  the  sum- 
mation or  mlditioii  of  their  number  of  vibrations,  hut  it  has  been  shown  that  these  tones  arc  in 
reality  differential  tones  of  a  high  order  (Appinui,  1'rri/rr). 

418.  PEBCEPTION  OF  SOUND  —  OBJECTIVE  AND  SUBJECTIVE 
AUDITION—  AFTER-SENSATION.  -  Objective  and  Auditory  Perceptions.— 

When  the  stimulation  of  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the  labyrinth  is  referred 
to  the  outer  world,  then  we  have  object  ire  auditory  perceptions.  Such  stimulations 
are  only  referred  to  the  outer  world  as  are  eonveyi»d  to  the  inemhrana  tympani  by 
vibrations  of  the  air,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the  head  be  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  auditory  meatuses  be  filled  thereby,  we  hear  all  the  vibrations  as  if  they 
occurred  within  our  head  itself  (Ed.  Weber),  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  our  own 
voice,  as  well  as  with  the  sound-waves  conducted  through  the  bones  of  the  head, 
when  both  ears  are  firmly  plugged. 
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Perception  of  Direction. — As  to  the  perception  of  the  direction  whence  wmnd 
comes,  we  obtain  some  information  from  tin?  relation  of  both  meatuses  to  the 
source,  of  the  sound,  especially  if  we  turn  the  head  in  the  sup]>oseil  direction  of  the 
sound.  We  distinguish  mow  easily  the  direction  from  which  noises  mixed  with 
musical  tones  come  than  that  of  tones  (Rayleigh).  When  lx>th  ears  are  stimulated 
equally,  we  refer  the  source  of  the  sound  to  the  middle  line  anteriorly,  but  when 
one  ear  is  stimulated  more  strongly  than  the  other,  we  refer  the  source  of  the 
sound  more  to  one  side  {Ken#el).  The  }>osition  of  the  car-muscles,  which  perhaps 
act  like  an  ear-funnel,  is  ini|iortant.  According  fr>  Ed.  Weber,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  determine4  the  direction  of  sound  when  the  ears  are  firmly  iixed  to  the  side  of 
the  head.  Further,  if  we  place  the  hollow  of  Uith  hands  in  front  of  the  ear,  so  as 
to  form  an  open  cavity  tahind  them,  we  are  apt  to  supi>ose  that  a  sounding  lxxly 
placed  in  front  is  behind  us.  The  semicircular  canals  are  said  also  to  be  concerned, 
as  sound  coming  from  a  certain  direction  must  always  excite  one  canal  more  than  the 
others.  Thus,  the  left  horizontal  canal  is  most  stimulated  by  horizontal  sound- 
waves coming  from  the  left  (Prei/fr).  Other  observers  assert  that  the  membrana 
tympani  localises  the*  sound,  as  only  certain  parts  of  it  are  affected  by  the  sound- 
waves. 

The  distance  of  a  sound  is  judged  of  partly  by  the  int  entity  or  lowlne**  of  the 
sound,  such  as  we  have  learned  to  estimate  from  sound  at  a  known  distance.  But 
still  we  are  subject  to  many  misconceptions  in  this  respect. 

Amongst  subjective  auditory  sensations  are  the  aftcr-ribratious,  especially  of  intense  ami 
continued  musical  tones;  the  tinnitus  aurium  (p.  741),  which  often  accompanies  abnormal 
movements  of  the  blood  in  the  ear,  may  be  due  to  a  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  auditory 
fibres,  perhaps  by  the  bloofl -stream  (BrciMtr). 

[Drugs. — Cannabis  indica  seems  to  act  on  the  hearing  centre,  giving  rise  to  subjective  sounds  ; 
the  hearing  is  rendered  more  acute  by  strychnin  ;  while  quinine  and  sodic  salicylate  in  large 
doses  cause  ringing  in  the  ears  {Brunt^n).] 

Entotical  perceptions,  which  are  due  to  causes  within  the  ear  itself,  arc  such  as  hearing  the 
puUe-beafs  in  the  surrounding  arteries,  and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  blood,  which  is  es]>ecially 
strong  when  there  is  increased  resonance  of  the  ear  (as  when  the  meatus  or  tympanum  is  closed, 
or  when  fin  id  accumulates  in  the  latter),  during  increased  cardiac  action,  or  in  hyperesthesia 
of  the  auditory  nerve  (Brenner).  Sometimes  there  is  a  cracking  noise  in  the  maxillaiy 
articulation,  the  noise  produced  by  traction  of  the  muscles  on  the  Eustachian  tuln?  (§  411),  and 
when  air  is  forced  into  the  latter,  or  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  forced  outwards  or 
inwards  (§  350). 

Fatigue. — The  ear  after  n  time  becomes  fatigued,  either  for  one  tone  or  for  a  scries  of  tones 
which  have  acted  on  it,  while  the  perceptive  activity  is  not  affected  for  other  tones.  Complete 
recovery,  however,  takes  place  in  a  few  seconds  (I 'rlxtnUtehitsch). 

Auditory  After-Sensations. — (1)  Those  that  corresj>ond  to  positive  after-sensations,  where  the 
after-sensation  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  tone  that  both  appear  to  be  continuous. 
(2)  There  are  some  after-sensations,  where  a  pause  intervenes  between  the  end  of  the  objective 
and  the  beginning  of  the  subjective  tone  (L'rhatifsihitseh).  (3)  There  seems  also  to  be  a  form 
corresponding  to  negative  after-images. 

In  some  persons,  the  perception  of  a  tone  is  uccoui]Muicd  by  the  occurrence  of  subjective  colour?, 
of  the  sensation  of  light,  c.</.,  the  sound  of  a  truni|K*t,  accompanied  by  the  sensation  of  yellow. 
More  seldom  visual  sensations  of  this  kind  are  observed  when  the  nerves  of  taste,  smell,  or 
touch  are  excited  (Xussbaumcrf  Lehman  a  mid  Bleulcr).  It  is  more  common  to  find  that  an 
intense  sharp  sound  is  accompanied  by  an  associated  sensation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Thus 
many  people  experience  a  cold  shudder  when  a  slate  |>encil  is  drawn  in  a  peculiar  manner 
across  a  slate. 

[Colour  Associations. — Colour  is  in  some  persons  instantaneously  associated  with  sound,  and 
Oalton  remarks  that  it  is  rather  common  in  children,  although  in  an  ill-developed  degree,  and 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  very  hereditary.  Sometimes  a  } ►articular  colour  is  associated  with  a 
particular  letter,  vowel  sounds  jwirticularly  evoking  colours.  Oalton  has  given  coloured 
representations  of  these  colour  associations,  and  he  points  out  their  relation  to  what  he  calls 
number-forms,  or  the  association  of  certain  forms  with  certain  numbers.] 

An  auditory  impulse  communicated  to  one  ear  at  the  same  time  often  causes  an  increase  in 
the  auditory  function  of  the  other  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  of  the  auditory  centres 
of  both  sides  (UrbuntsehitHch,  Eitelberg). 

Other  Stimuli— The  auditory  apparatus,   besides  being  excited  by  sound-waves,  is  also 
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•HV-otcl  by  heterologous  stimuli.     It  is  estimated  mcrhamealbi  by  a  sn-Men  blow  on  the  car. 
The  effects  of  th/irkity  an«l  pathological  conditions  are  referred  to  in  §  350. 

419.  COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.— The  lowest  fi*hee,  the  cyclostomata  (Petroinyzon), 
have  a  saccule  j>rovi<b- 1  with  auditory  hair*  containing  otoliths,  an<l  communicating  with  two 
•wriiikir*  ular  canal-,  while  the  myxiiiohls  have  only  one  semicircular  canal.  Most  of  the  other 
fishes,  however,  haw  a  utricle  commuuicatiug  with  three  semicircular  canals.  In  the  carp, 
prolongation*  of  the  labyrinth  commnni<-ate  with  the  swimming- bladder.  In  amphibia,  the 
structure  of  the  labyrinth  is  somewhat  like  that  in  fishes,  but  the  cochlea  is  not  typically 
developed.  >b*t  amphibia,  except  the  frog,  are  devoM  of  a  memhrana  t\mi>ani.  Only  the 
fen»*;»h'A  ovalirt  'not  the  rotunda)  exists,  and  it  is  connected  in  the  frog  by  three  o-aicles  with 
the  fn-ely- ex  posed  memhrana  tympani.  Amongst  reptiles  the  apiiendix  to  the  saccule  corre- 
sponding to  the  cochlea  Ixrgins  to  be  prominent.  In  the  tortoise  it  is  saccular,  but  in  the 
crocodile,  it  is  longer,  and  somewhat  curved  and  dilated  at  the  eud.  In  all  reptiles  the 
fenestra  rotunda  is  developed,  whereby  the  cochlea  is  connected  with  the  labyrinth.  In 
crocodiles  and  birds,  the  cochlea  Is  divided  into  a  seala  vestibuli  and  S.  tvm]»ani.  Snakes  are 
devoid  of  a  tympanic  cavity.  In  birds  both  saccules  (fig.  728,  IV,  U  S)  are  united  (Hasse), 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea  fV  C),  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  fine  tube  (C»  with  the 
saccule,  is  larger,  and  shows  indications  of  a  spiral  arrangement,  and  has  a  Husk-like  blind 
end,  the  lagt-na  'L,..  The  auditory  ossicles  in  reptiles  and  birds  are  reduced  to  tun:  column-like 
rod,  corresponding  to  the  sta{**s,  and  called  the  colnmmella.  The  lowest  mammals  (Echidna) 
have  structures  very  like  those  of  birds  while  the  higher  mammals  have  the  same  tyj»e  as  in 
man  nig.  728,  III).     The  Eustachian  tube  is  always  oi»en  in  the  whale. 

Amongst  invertebrate,  the  auditor}*  organ  is  very  simple  in  medns**  and  mollusca.  It  is 
merely  a  bladder  filled  with  fluid,  with  the  auditory  nerves  provided  with  the  ganglia  in  its 
walls.  Hair-cells  occur  in  the  interior,  provided  with  one  or  more  otoliths.  Hensen  observed 
that  in  some  of  the  annulosa,  when  sound  was  conducted  into  the  water,  some  of  the  auditory 
bristles  vibrated,  being  adapted  for  social  toues.  In  cephalopoda,  we  distinguish  the  first 
differentiation  into  a  membranous  and  cartilaginous  labyrinth. 

Historical. — Empedocles  (473  ».c.)  referred  auditory  impressions  to  the  cochlea.  The 
Htppoeratic  School  was  acquainted  with  the  tympanum,  and  Aristotle  (384  ».r.)  with  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Vesalius  (1561)  descril>cd  tin*  tensor  tympani  ;  Gardanus  (1560)  the  conduc- 
tion through  the  bones  of  the  head ;  while  Fallopius  (1561)  described  the  vestibule,  the  semi- 
circular canals,  chorda  tympani,  the  two  fenestra?,  the  cochlea,  and  the  aqueduct.  Eustachius 
(t  1570)  described  the  modiolus,  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  the  Eustachian  tube,  as 
well  as  the  muscles  of  the  ear  ;  Plater  the  ampulhe  (1583) ;  Casseri  (1600)  the  lamina  spiralis 
mcmhninaeca.  Sylvius  (1667)  discovered  the  ossicle  called  by  his  name  ;  Vesting  (1641)  the 
stapedius.  Merseime  (1618)  was  acquainted  with  overtones;  Gassendus  (1658)  experimented 
on  the  conduction  of  sound.  Acoustics  were  greatly  advanced  by  the  work  of  Chladni  (1802). 
The  most  recent  and  largest  work  on  the  ear  in  vertebrates  is  by  (J.  Retzius  (1881-84). 


The  Sense  of  Smell. 

420.  STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  OEGAN  OF  SMELL.—  Eegio  Olfactoria— The 

urea  of  tin*  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is  the  regio  olfactoria,  which  em- 
braces the  upper  part  of  the  septum,  the  upper  turbinated  bone  and  part  of  the 
middle  (Cm)  turbinated  hone  (fig.  738,  Cs).  All  the  remainder  of  the  nasal  cavity 
is  called  the  regio  respiratoria.  These  two  regions  are  distinguished  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The.  regio  olfactoria  has  a  thicker  mucous  membrane.  (2)  It  is  covered  hy  a 
single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  cells  being  often  branched  at  their  lower 
ends,  and  contain  a  yellow  or  brownish-red  pigment  (tigs.  739,  740,  E).  (3)  It  is 
coloured  by  this  pigment,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  uncoloured  regio 
respiratoria,  which  is  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium.  (4)  It  contains  jwculiar 
tubular  glands  (Bowman's  glands),  dcseril>ed  as  "mixed  glands"  by  Paulsen 
(S  142),  while  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  contains  numerous  acinous  serous 
glands  (Hri(h'nhain) ;  hut  in  man  the  latter  are  said  to  be  mixed  glands  (Stohr) 
(tig.  739).  Lymph-follicles  lie  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  them  numerous 
leucocytes  pass  on  to  the  free  surface  (Stohr).  (5)  Lastly,  the  regio  olfactoria  em- 
braces the  end-organs  of  the  olfactory  nerve.     The  long  narrow  olfactory  cells 
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(Jig.  740,  X)  arc  distributed  between  the  ordinary  cylindrical  epithelium  (E)  covering 

the  regio  olfactoria.     The  body  of  the  cell  is  spindle-shaped,  with  a  large  nucleus 


Fig.  739. 

o-nasal  entities.     L,  levator  elevation;   I'.n.p.,  plica  salpingo- 

u   throe  turbinated  bones.     Fig.  739. — Vertical  motion  of  the 

te  of  oval,  and  :r  of  spherical  nuclei ;  b, 

containing  nucleoli,  and  it  sends  upwards  twtween  the  cylindrical  cells  a  narrow 

(0"(J  to  l'8/i)  smooth  rod,  quite  up  to  the  five  surface  of  the 

mucous  membrane.     In   the  frog  («)  the  free  end  carries 

delicate  projecting  hairs  or  bristles.     In  the  deeper  part  of 

tin1    mucous   membrane,    the   olfactory   cells   )>ass  into,  anil 

become   continuous   with,  varicose   line   nerve-fibres,    which 

pass  into  the  olfactory  nerve  (S  321,  I.,   1).     .Veeording  to 

(..'.    K.   Hotlniiin  and    Exner,  after   section    of    the    olfuctory 

nerve,   the  specific  olfactory  eud-ovgiiiiM  become  changed  into 

cylindrical  epithelium  {frog),  and  in  warm-blooded   animals 

they  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  even  on  the  15th  day.      V, 

Itrimn  found  a  homogeneous  limiting  membrane,  which  had 

holes  in  it  fur  trinitmiittiug  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells 

[The  respiratory  part  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is 
lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  stratified  like  that  in  the  trachea 

and  resting  on  a  basement  membrane.     Below  this  there 'are 
many  lymph -corpuscles  and  aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue.] 

[The  organ  of  Jacobton  is  present  in  all  mammals,  ami  consistsof 
two  narrow  tabes  protected  by  cartilage,  anil  placed  in  the  lower  ami 

Ulterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum.    Each  tube  terminates  blindly  behind,    jj   olfactory  cells  (hu- 
hut  anteriorly  it  opena  into  the  nasal  furrow  or  into  the  liaso- palatine        'm*\i)  •  n    from  the 
canal  (dog).     The  wall   next  the  middle  line  is  covered  by  olfactory        -         '—  '    —   -■ 
epithelium,  and  receives  olfactory  n™ ™"  '•* '''"*    ■"-'— -™-t    -..->  >• 
Mintaina  glands  similar  to  those  of  t] 
is  covered  by  columnar  epitlleliill 

[The  olfactory  non-medulla  ted  nerves  o 


Fig.  740. 


frog  ;  E,  epithelium 


3  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  is 


ioo6 


OLr'ACTOHY  BfLB. 
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.1  greyish-yellow  sui:dl  rounds!  niass  lying  on  the  orliilnl  Mirfine  i.f  the  frontal  lube 
itud  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  etlunoid  l-me  (tig.  741).  It  is  connected  to 
tin;  brain  behind  by  the  tractuts  oUactorius,  wluvh  is  triangular  in  cro8»*ecli0l4 
and  runs  backwards  t"  tin.1  sulisUmiiii  perforata  anterior.      Its  runts  have  been  ile- 


scribed  already  (§  343,  I.),  lint  some  of  its  fibn 
gyrus  of  the  temporal  lobe  to  the  nucleus  a 


i'il  i 


Ml-|t 


while 
■  ride 

UttsYlOT 


[The  olfactory  tract  inn!  tm Hi  wnv  ■p[jj:iiiii]K 
.1  |  in  it  rn  s  iuit  i.il'  ttn-  ci'irlji-iil  Hiilistance,  and  con- 
ti.ini.l  ujlliin  thrill  a  namm  cavil)  emitiiuioti.-. 
with  th.  middle  i-ortin  df  tin?  lateral  ventricle. 
Until    tlic    bulb   and    tract    roll tu in    grey  ami 

white  nmtter,  ami   in   tin*   former  are  I y 

corpora  alnyhleen. ] 

[111  ■  wghtAi  section  of  the  tracl 1  Lull. 

ill  tin:  dog  [tiff.  74J.  m-  sec  that  the  bulb  (A) 
covers  the  tract  (/)  like  a  hood,  while  in  the 
interior,  i.  teen  tile  narrow  canal,  The  olfac- 
tory tract  i»  triangular  in  cross-sect  ion  with 
iiiiiii.1i  >1  t'tl«..'s  I  slightly  concave  sides.      At 


Fig.  741. 


Fig.  T*S 

■  |ii:iliiiiculi  ; 


::,'7l 


Fig.   741.— Pact  of  the  lmse  of  tin-  brain  showing  the  Fp,   ]» 

millnrc:    '!%-,  Uilici  ciiiere ;  T  II,  and  II,  optic  traet  and 

lulu'  ;    '".  uncus  ;  Jiu,  lindens  ainyK'lalens;  S/xt,  nntciiiii 

mill, i  lis  ;   Vint,  |Kj.itiuii  nf  allien.. r  coin  mi* -lire  ;  F, 

olfactory  tract.      Fig.   742.— Sagittal  wet  ion  of  the  oltacturj-  hnlb  of  a 
bulb ;  (,  olfactory  tract ;  v,  ventricle  of  tlie  btilb.      x  ' 

il>  basal  part  (iinl  covering  the  lateral  uncles  arc  nuincroi 
alio  niodnllateil  nei  ve-lihies  mi  it.-  dorsal  aspect.  The  it 
.oiiiii-ilin-linsiioatid  so  me  tn  nail  uerve-cells.] 

[The  olfactory  bulb  •■•  insists  of  many  layers  as  seci vortical  section.     Most 

sii|ioriiiiitlly  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  pia  mater,  ami  under  it  are  numerous  bundles 
of  the  nines  (if  the  olfactory  nerve — the  nrire-jHuv  Uiiji  r  (lig.  743,  I)).  The  second 
lnyi't,  stratum  yfuwru/osiim  (tig.  74:>,  K),  contains  peculiar  gl'dmlur  masM's.  iluscly 
packed  together,  and  passing  into  them  tire  nerve-fibres  from  the  first  layer.  In 
these  glomeridi  the  nerve-fibrils  come  into  relation  with  fibrils,  the  brandies  of 
nerve-cells.  The  third  layer  is  the  stratum  gelulinosum  (tig.  743),  consisting  of  a 
linely  grnnulai' gioiiiid-.siilistiiiK'e  in  which  tire  scattered  BOOM  branched  cells,  and 
through  it  then  pan  bzWMhM  of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  fourth  or 
nvrca-cell  layer  (tig,   74-*?,  (_')  consists  partly  of  a  single  layer  of  large  branched 
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nerve-cells  which  give  off  an  axis-cylinder  process  centrally  and  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses poriplirrnllr.  The  latter  enter  the  glomeruli.  The  next  layer — stratum 
i/mnutinium— consists  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  with  numerous  granules  intercalate* I 
amongst  them.  The  innermost 
or  sixth  laver  cuiitains  mcdnl- 
lat.il  nerve-librcs.  Tlie  sirai- 
krity  lietwiM-ii  the  elements 
contained  in  the  nlfnctorv  bull) 
and  thiwi<  in  the  n-timi  Iuih 
lni>n    pointed    out    liy    many 

421.  OLFACTORY  SENSA- 
TIONS. -Olfnt-hny  ncimatioiis 
are  produei-d  \>y  the  netion  ■■[ 

gaseous,      mh'lMll.i      substances 

l«iny  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  cilfuelory  Cells 
during   the  net   nf  itw/jifi 


Tie 


rent   i.f  ii 


the     mill 
the  [..west  tlirUtluiUti  Is  Hie,  so 

that  a  part  al«»ve  the  latter  is 

I'ondueted  tit  the  regio  olfm- 
loria.  ]>uring  inspiration,  the 
air  streams  along  clone  to  the 
septum,  while  little  of  it  passes 
through  the  nasal  passages, 
especially  the  superior  {I'aiiUcu 
and  Esitrr).  [The  expired  air 
takes  almost  the  same  course 
as  the  inspired  air.]  Odorous 
lioilies  taken  iuUt  the  mouth 
and  then  expired  through  the 
posterior  mires  are  said  Hot  In 
In-  smelt  (fH-l.tn-).  [This  is 
certainly  nut  true,  as  has  been 
proved  liy  Aronsohn.] 

[It    is    usually    slated    that    only 
odonut*    ]mrtieli 


c  Hi. 

tUb,'    smell;      Mi 

iii;i  i ii  i  ■  i j  l h mi 1 1 1.-  in  alu'ay: 


luiwuilril  hi  air   iutiru-posterlor  section  of  the  olfactory  bulb  ana  nasal 

ol  smell.     I  ins       ,llllt.ollM  lllembr»ne  of  a  oew-boni  mouse.     A,  olfactory 

1 he  »nolo  truth-        c,,ithl,]iuin  rituatal  below  the  lamina  crihroaa ;  a,  bipolar 

*„..   *!..'       """*•  ""'  *.  sustentaculnr  cells.     11,  substantia  propria 

of  the  mucosa  with  numerous  nerve -fibres,    t",  ethmoidal 

cartilage;  D,  layer  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres ;  E,  layer  of 

olfactory  glomeruli ;   F,  inferior  molecular   layer  ;  G, 

layer  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  j  II,  superior  nioleonlal 

layer;    I,   granular  layer;    r,   cartilage;    <-,   olfactory 

nerves  ;  /,   ramifications  of  the  olfactory  fibrils  in  the 

glomeruli  ;  ij,  central  axis-cylinder  proceaa  of  a  cell  ;  h, 

multipolar  nerve-ectl  ;    /,  granules;  j.  epithelial  cells  ; 

M,  terminal  filament  of  an  ejiitlielial  cell  ;  o,  large  cell 

(Citgttl). 


e  there  is  a 
]in)lnst:  secretion   from  [lie  olfactory 

jiiiirniftit  of  the  sense  of  smell.] 

Thc/iVs/  moment  of  contact 
lietween  the  ndomus  Isxly  anil 
the  olfactory  mucous  mem- 
brane appears  to  Ix;  the  time 
when  the  sensation  takes  place, 
perception,  we  snif  several  times, 
the    mouth  being    kept    closed. 


as,    • 


During 


wish  to  obtain  a  more  exact 
of  rapid  inspirations  are  taken, 
"""'       the   air   within   the   nasal 
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cavities  is  rarefied,  and  as  air  rushes  in  to  equilibrate  the  pressure,  the 
air,  laden  with  odorous  particles,  streams  over  the  olfactory  region.  Odorous 
fluids  are  said  not  to  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell  when  they  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  as  by  pouring  can  de  Cologne 
into  the  nostrils  (Tuurtual,  1827  ;  E.  H.  Weber,  1847).  [Aronsohn  has,  however, 
shown  that  these  experiments  are  not  accurate,  for  one  can  smell  eau  de  Cologne, 
clove  oil,  tfcc,  when  a  mixture  of  these  bodies  with  75  per  cent.  NaCl  is  applied  to 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane ;  the  most  suitable  medium  is  '73  per  cent.  NaCl 
and  its  temperature  40-43°  C]  Even  water  alone  temporarily  affects  the  cells. 
We  know  practically  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  action  of  odorous  bodies, 
but  many  odorous  vapours  have  a  considerable  power  of  absorbing  heat  (TynrfaU). 
[Odorous  bodies  diminish  the  number  of  respirations  (Gouretritach).] 

The  intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  on — 1.  The  size  of  the  olfactory  surface, 
as  animals  with  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell  are  found  to  have  complex  turbinated 
bones  covered  by  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane.  2.  The  concentration  of  the 
odorous  mixture  of  the  air.  Still,  some  substances  may  be  attenuated  enormously 
(e.,'/.,  musk  to  the  two-millionth  of  a  milligram),  and  still  be  smelt.  3.  The 
frequency  of  the  conduction  of  the  vapour  to  the  olfactory  cells  (sniffing). 

[The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  greatly  improved  by  practice.  A  lx>y 
named  James  Mitchell,  who  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  used  his  sense  of  smell, 
like  a  dog,  to  distinguish  persons  and  tilings.] 

[As  in  the  case  of  sight  and  hearing,  it  lias  been  sought  to  connect  the  quality  of  taste  and 
smell  with  the  kind  of  vibrating  stimulus.  Ramsay  showed  that  many  facts  pointed  to  the 
dependence  of  smell  upon  the  vibratory  motion  of  odorous  particles  ;  thus,  many  gases  aud 
vapours  of  low  specific  gravity — i.e.,  with  a  very  rapid  vibration  of  their  molecules — are  per- 
fectly odourless,  while  such  substances  as  the  alcohols  and  fatty  acids,  alike  in  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  can  excite  generic  smells,  the  higher  members  of  the  group  being  more 
powerful  in  this  respect  than  the  lower  ones.  Taking  the  elements  as  arranged  in  a  "  Natural 
Classification  "  by  Mendelejcff,  Haycraft  has  shown  that  elements  in  the  same  group  are  capable 
of  producing  similar  or  related  tastes,  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  for  smell  [Haycrajt-).] 

We  can  smell  the  following  substances  in  the  following  proportions :  Bromine  ^sixr^  8U1- 
phuretted  hydrogen  *in>Vi>tf  milligram  in  1  c.cm.  of  air  (Valentin)  ;  also  Tffutanur  of  a  milli- 
gram of  chlorphenol,  and  T*?nr&innFir  of  a  milligram  of  mercaptan  (E.  Fischer  and  Pcnzoldt). 

[Althaus  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  gave  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  the  smell  of  phosphorus,  and  Aronsohn  found  that  he  smelt  on  making  the 
current  when  the  cathode — and  on  breaking  the  current  when  the  anode — was  in  the  nose.] 

The  variations  are  referred  to  in  §  343.  If  the  two  nostrils  are  filled  with  different  odorous 
substances  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  odours,  but  we  smell  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  (Valentin).  [Some  substances  appear  to  affect  some  regions  of  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane, while  others  affect  other  parts.]  The  sense  of  smell,  however,  is  very  soon  blunted,  or 
even  paralysed.  [It  can  be  blunted  or  fatigued  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  after  it  is  completely 
fatigued  it  can  recover  in  a  minute.]  Morphia,  when  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  taken  as 
snuff,  paralyses  the  olfactory  apparatus,  while  strychnin  makes  it  more  sensitive  (Lichtenfcte 
and  Ffohlich). 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  (§  347,  II.)  [i.e.,  those 
supplied  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve]  are  stimulated  by  irritating  vapours,  and 
may  even  cause  pain,  e.g.,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  In  a  very  diluted  condition 
they  may  even  act  on  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  nose  is  useful  as  a  sentinel  for 
guarding  against  the  introduction  of  disagreeable  odours  and  foods.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  aided  by  the  sense  of  taste,  ami  conversely. 

[Flavour  depends  on  the  sense  of  smell,  and,  to  test  it,  use  substances,  solid  or 
fluid,  with  an  aroma  or  Itowjttct,  such  as  wine  or  roast  beef.] 

[Method  of  Testing. — In  doing  so,  avoid  the  use  of  pungent  substances  like  ammonia,  which 
excite  the  fifth  nerve.  Use  some  of  the  essential  volatile  oils,  such  as  cloves,  bergamot,  and  the 
foetid  gum  resins,  or  musk  and  camphor.  Electrical  stimuli  are  not  suitable.  Action  of 
Drugs,  §  343.] 

Comparative. — In  the  lowest  vertebrata,  pits,  or  depressions  provided  with  an  olfactory 
nerve,  represent  the  simplest  olfactory  organ.     Amphioxus  and  the  cyclostomata  have  only  one 
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olfactory  pit ;  all  other  vertebrates  have  two.     In  soma  animals  (frog)  the  nose  communicates 
with  the  month  by  ducts.     The  olfactory  nerve  in  abaeut  in  the  whale. 

Historical  —  Kufiia  Epheaius  (07  *.!>.)  ilfsn-ilied  tin-  jwssage  of  the  olfactory  nerve  through 
tliu  ethmoid  bone.  Kndiiw  (1800)  dlwntnl  the  body  or  a  man  with  congenital  anosmia,  in 
whom  tlie  olfactory  nerves  were  alwent.  llngendie  originally  snpgiosed  that  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  fifth  was  the  nerve  of  smell,  a  view  successfully  combated  hy  Eachricht. 


The  Sense  of  Taste. 

422.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GUSTATORY  ORGANS.— Gustatory  Region. 

— There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  regions  of  the  mouth  are 
endowed  with  taste: — (1)  Tlie  root  of  tlie  tongue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tin;  circmn  vallate  papilla?,  tlie  area  of  distribution  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve, 
is  undoubtedly  endowed  with  taste  {§  351).  The  filiform  }>a|>ilke  and  about  20 
l>er  cent,  of  the  fungiform  do  not  administer  to  tasto  [Oehriruli).  (2)  The  tip 
and  margins  of  the  tongue  are  gustatory  by  means  of  the  fungiform  papillte,  but 


Fig.  745. 

Fig.  7*4.  —Longitudinal  section  of  the  dorsum  of  the  human  tongue.  1,  secLion  of  two  filiform 
pspilhe,  with  secondary  papilla;  (21  ;  3,  double,  4,  single  process  of  epithelium  with  loose 
epithelial  Scale*,  x  30.  Fig.  745.  — Longitudinal  section  of  the  human  touguo.  1,  secondary 
papilla:  on  2,  tlie  fungiform  papilla  ;  3,  base  of  2  ;  4,  small  filiform  papilla,    x  30. 

there  are  very  considerable  variations.  (3)  The  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate 
and  the  glosso- palatine  arch  are  endowed  with  taste  from  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerve,  (-1)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  hard  palate  and  the  entrauee  to  the 
larynx  are  endowed  with  taste  (Driel#nia).  The  middle  of  the  tongue  ia  not 
gustatory. 

[Tongue — Mucous  membrane. — The  structure  of  the  tongue,  as  a  muscular 
organ  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  has  already  Ijeen  described  {§  155).  The 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  in  front  of  the  blind  foramen,  is  beset  with  eleva- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  extend  to  its  tip  and  borders.  These 
elevations,  or  papilla,  are  of  three  kinds : — filiform,  fungiform,  and  circum vallate. 
They  consist  of  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  covered  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  while  the  central  core  of 
connective-tissue  contains  blood-  and  lymph- vessels  and  nerves.  The  filiform 
papillse  occur  over  the  whole  tongue,  and  are  smallest  and  most  numerous. 
They  are  conical  eminences,  covered  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  and  often 
beset  with  secondary  papilue  (fig.   714).     The  fungiform  papilla)  occur  chiefly 
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over  the  middle  mid  front  part  of  the  tongue,  and  arc  not  .so  numerous  as  the  lust. 
They  arc  club-shaped,  with  a  narrow  base,  und  broad  expanded  rounded  head. 
They  also  have  secondary  papilla?.      They  arc  generally  brighter  red  than  the 


R,  R,  the  uuv* 

II.  Isolated  tastu-hulli  ;  D,  supporting  or 
with  the  projecting  apices  of  the  taste-eel 
cell  (<).         ' 


__..te-hn]ts'iii  fositiou.  ;  N,  N,  the  nerves! 

iteclivc  icils  :  K,  linver  Mill ;  E,  free  end,  opsu, 

III.   hohtad  protective  cell  ('')  with  n  EairtS 


• 


others  (fig.  74.)).  The  circuravallate  papillte,  S  to  12  In  number,  diverge  from 
the  foramen  caecum  at  the  back  part  «t  the  tongue  i ix  two  rows  in  the  form  of  a 
wide  V,  the  opeu  angle  of  the  V  bring  di reeled  forward?.  They  are  large,  with  a 
feroad  expanded  top,  and  are  lodged  in  a  depression  of  the  notions  membrane, 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  circular  trench,  into 
the  base  of  which  gland-ducts 
often  open.  They  have  numerous 
itm]  secondary  papilla1,  and  in  fliein 
'"     are  taste-buds,  fig.  746,  1.1 

Taste-bulbs.— The  end-orgauB 

of   the   gustatory  nerves   are    the 

taste-bulbs  or  taste-buds  discovered 

In   BebwMbe  and    Loren   (1SC7). 

They  occur  on  the  lateral  surfaces 

of  the  eircunivallate  ptipilla>   (fig. 

74(i,    I),    and   upon   the    opposite 

side,    K,  of  the   fossa  or  capillary 

slit,   K,  K,  which   surrounds   the 

central  eminence  or  papilla  ;  they 

oeeur  more  rarely  on  the  surface. 

They  also  occur  in  the  fungiform 

of  the  papilla  Miatn    l>apillfe,  i"  the  papilla)  of  the  soft 

Each   septum,   /,    has   fsocnurlm-y    palale  and    uvula   (.4.   Ittijl'maiin), 

septa,  l';g,  taste hails  ;  w,  mwliillainl  nerve;   i(.    ,„,   the  under  surface  of  the  epi- 

"ind.anu  ]wrt  ofita  Jnct,  a;  il,  luuscuUr  ^vAti*,     the     upper    part    of    the 

posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 

and  the  inner  side  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (Vrrmn,  D-tvin),  and  on  the  vocal 

cords  (Simanoicub-y).     Many  buds  or  bulbs  disappear  in  old  age. 

fin  the  rabbit  and  some  other  animals,  there  is  a  folded  laminated  organ  on  each 


Fig.  717. 

o  Milt 


fibres  of  the  toagne. 
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side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  called  the  papilla  folia ta ;  the  folds  have 
on  eacli  side  of  them  numerous  taste-buds  (fig.  746).] 

Structure  of  the  taste-bulbs.— They  are  81  p  high  and  33  fi  thick,  barrel-shaped, 
and  embedded  in  the  thick  stratified  squamous  epithelium  of  the  tongue.  Each 
bulb  consists  of  a  series  of  lancet-shaped,  bent,  nucleated,  outer  supporting  or 
protective  cells,  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel  (fig.  746,  II,  D,  isolated  in 
III,  a).  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  small  opening,  or  the  "  gustatory  pore," 
at  the  free  end  of  the  bulb.  Surrounded  by  these  cells,  and  lying  in  the  axis  of 
the  bud,  are  1  to  10  gustatory  cells  (II,  E),  some  of  which  are  provided  with  a 
delicate  process  (III,  e)  at  their  free  ends  while  their  lower  fixed  ends  send  out  basal 
processes,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  taste, 
which  have  become  non-medullated.  After  section  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve, 
the  taste-buds  degenerate,  while  the  protective  cells  become  changed  into  ordinary 
epithelial  cells  within  four  months  (r.  Vintschgau  and  Hbnigschmied).  Very  similar 
structures  were  found  by  Leydig  in  the  skin  of  fresh-water  fishes.  The  glands  of 
the  tongue  and  their  secretory  fibres  from  the  9th  cranial  nerve  are  referred  to  in 
§141  (Drasch). 

423.  GUSTATORY  SENSATIONS.— Varieties.— There  are  four  different 
gustatory  qualities,  the  sensations  of — 

1.  Sweet.  3.  Acid. 

2.  Bitter.  4.  Saline. 

Acid  and  saline  substances  at  the  same  time  also  stimulate  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  tongue,  but  when  greatly  diluted,  they  only  excite  the  end-organs  of  the  specific 
nerves  of  taste.  Perhaps  there  are  special  nerve-fibres  for  each  different  gustatory 
quality  (v.  Yinfschgau). 

Conditions. — Sapid  substances,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tasted,  require  the 
following  conditions  : — They  must  be  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  especially 
substances  that  are  solid  or  gaseous.  The  intensity  of  the  gustatory  sensation 
depends  on  : — 1.  The  size  of  the  surface  acted  on.  Sensation  is  favoured  by  rub- 
bing in  the  substance  between  the  papilla?  ;  in  fact,  this  is  illustrated  in  the  rubbing 
movements  of  the  tongue  during  mastication  (§  354).  2.  The  concentration  of  the 
sapid  substance  is  of  great  importance.  Valentin  found  that  the  following  series 
of  substances  ceased  to  be  tasted  in  the  order  here  stilted,  as  they  were  gradually 
diluted — syrup,  sugar,  common  salt,  aloes,  quinine,  sulphuric  acid.  Quinine  can 
be  diluted  20  times  more  than  common  salt  and  still  be  tasted  (Camerer).  3.  The 
time  which  elapses  between  the  application  of  the  sapid  substance  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation  varies  with  different  substances.  Saline  substances  are  tasted 
most  rapidly  (after  0*17  second,  according  to  v.  Vintschgau),  then  sweet,  acid,  and 
bitter  (quinine  after  0*258  second,  v.  Vintschgau).  This  even  occurs  with  a 
mixture  of  these  substances  (Schirmer).  The  last-named  substances  produce  the 
most  persistent  "after-taste."  4.  The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  partly  con- 
genital, but  it  can  be  greatly  improved  by  practice.  If  a  person  continues  to  taste 
the  same  sapid  substance,  or  a  nearly  related  one,  or  even  any  very  intensely  sapid 
substance,  the  gustatory  sense  is  soon  affected,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  taste  of  the  sapid  body.  5.  Taste  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  in  fact  we  often  confound  taste  with  smell ;  thus,  ether,  chloro- 
form, musk,  and  assafoetida  only  affect  the  organ  of  smell.  [The  combined  action 
of  taste  and  smell  in  some  cases  gives  rise  to  flavour  (p.  1008).]  The  eye  even  may 
aid  the  determination,  as  in  the  experiment  where  in  rapidly  tasting  red  and  white 
wine  one  after  the  other,  when  the  eyes  are  covered,  we  soon  become  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other.  6.  The  most  advantageous  temperature 
for  taste  is  between  10°  to  35°  C;  hot  and  cold  water  temporarily  paralyse  taste. 
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[Oehrwall  and  others,  by  ;ip(il>  liifj  to  the  back  of  the  loiioue  different  solutions  by 
means  of  a  fine  brush,  found  that  curtain  tilit'oiiii  ]>;x)  iillii.-  reacted  only  to  sugar,  and  not 
to  tartaric  acid,  some  which  reacted  to  tlio  application  of  quinine,  bat  not  to  tartaric 
ucid,  and  others  which  mated  to  quinine,  but  not  to  sugar.  By  mean* of  <■],,  ni.ul 
stimidation  bitter,  saline,  or  sweet  testes  could  bo  j>ro<lii('ed.  With  the  constant 
current-  the  purest  sensation  m-cuiTed  at  the  iinri.li.'.] 

[The  peculiar  "metallic  taate"  which  accompanies  diffuse  elect rical  stimulation 
of  the  gustatory  mucous  membrane  is  a  mixed  sensation  due  to  bitter,  saline,  ami 
sensory  impressions.  Continued  stimulation  excites  fatigue  of  certain  tastes. 
These  results  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  me  specific  end-orgaiiB 
administering  to  the  several  varieties  of  taste,  and  which  are  distributed  in  different 
proportions  in  the  different  papilla?.] 

Ice    placed    "11    tin:    tongue    sli|ijiiTSM.-s,   -ii tilni's    entirely,   (lie    whole    gll>(ati>l'Y    UppiiinlUS  ; 

cocain  alone,  bitter  tastes,  and  water  containing  2  ptr  cent,  of  ll.SO,,  excite  afterwards  a 
sweet  taste  (Advcto  and  Mono). 

Electrical  Current.— The  constant  current,  wlien  applied  to  the  tongue,  excites,  both 
during  its  |.ii«s;iee  iimi  when  it  is  opened  or  closed,  a  sensation  of  acidity  at  the  +  pole,  and  at 
tho -pole  an  alkaline  tssto,  rr,  more  correctly,  n  lmri.li  burning  sensation  {Suhrr,  17^2).     This 

is  not  due  to  the  aelie f  the  oleetrolytes  of  llie  llniil  in  the  mouth,  for  even  when  the  tongue 

is  moistened  with  mi  acid  tin  id  the  alkaline  sensation  is  cT|iorieiioeil  at  the  -  pole  (Folta).      We 

cannot,  however,  set  aside  the  supposition  tli:.l  p.-rhaps  eb  ctnihlos,  or  d m  posit  ion.  products, 

may  he  formed  in  the  deeper  parts  and  excite  the  gustatory  lilnea.  ltupidly  interrupted 
currents  do  lint  excite  ta-le  [GrBulumeu).  V.  Yiutschgau,  who  has  only  incomplete  taste  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  linds  that  when  the  lip  of  the  tongue  is  traversed  by  ,ih  elei  tries!  current, 
there  is  never  a  gustatory  sensation,  lint  always  a  distinct  tactile  one.  tn  experiments  on 
Hijuigschuiied,  who  is  possessed  of  normal  taste  in  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  there  was  often 
a  no-la  I  lie  Hi-  ne  id  taste  ;i(  tin-  +  ]..!.-  1. 1 1  the  |i  p  of  the  Imiguc,  while  at  lie-  i  mil-  ta.-tc  was  often 
absent,  and  when  it  was  present  it  "as  almost  always  alkaline,  and  arid  only  exceptionally. 
After  interrupting  the  current  there  was  a  metallic  after-laste  with  both  direction!  of  tho 

[Testing  Taate. — Direct  the  person  to  put  out  bis  lun^m-  am]  close  his  eyes,  and 
after  drying  the  tongue  apply  the  sapid  substance  by  means  of  a  glass  rot!  or  a 
small  brush.  Try  to  confine  the  stimulus  as  much  as  possible  to  one  place,  and 
after  each  experiment  rinse  the  mouth  with  water.  A  wine-taster  chews  an  olive 
to  "  clean  the  palate,"  as  he  says.  For  testing  hitl'-r  taste  use  a  solution  of  quinine 
or  quassia  ;  for  siceet,  sugar  [or  the  intensely  sweet  substance  "  saccharine "  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar]  ;  mUm,  coinmi.in  salt  :  and  <fi<l,  dilute  citric  or  acetic  acid. 
The  galvanic  current  may  also  lie  used.] 

Pathological.—  I  dsi  a  ,e.  of  the  T  ■  ■  1 1  -.:  1 1  ■  ■ ,  a.  iv  i  li  '1-  dryness  I't  the  Iin.mh  i  ausi-.l  liy  j  li(e||.-relin' 
with  the  salivary  secretion,  interfere  with  tlie  sense  (if  taste.  Subjective  gustatory  impressions 
are  common  amongst  the  insane,  an  1  are  due  to  some  central  cause,  perhaps  to  irritation  of  the 
centre  for  taste  (g  378,  IV.,  3).  After  poisoning  with  santonin,  a  hitter  taste  is  exmrienced, 
while  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  there  is  a  hitter  and  acid  taste.  The  terms 
bynergeusia,  hypogeiuia,  and  ageusia  are  Applied  to  the  increase,  diminution,  and  abolition 

of  tho  sense  of  taste.      Many  tactile  imp  res*  ions  on   the  tongu v  frei|ueutly  confonuiied  with 

gustatory  sensations,  e.g.,  the  so-called   biting,   fooling,   prickling,   sandy,   mealy,  astringent, 

Comparative.— About  17li0  lust  el  miles  oo-ur  on  the  oircumvsllatc  papilla;  of  the  ox.  Tho 
term  papilla  foliata  is  applied  to  a  large  I. -Med  gustatory  organ  placed  laterally  on  the  side  of 
lhe  tongue  i  tig.  717),  os|.ceially  of  tin-  i-abhil  iJ!,i/'/>,  lSi-J\  nlii.-li  ir ill  is  represented  hy  analo- 
gous organs,  composed  of  longitudinal  folds,  lying  in  the  li  in  bine  liugiue  on  each  side  of  the 
fjstcrior  part  of  tin-  tongue  ( AVoifv  ,  r.  It' ins).  Tasle-lnilhs  are  absent  in  reptiles  and  birds, 
hey  are  numerou-  in  the  -ill-slits  of  the  tadpole  {F.  A'.  S.-l, ,--//;■■-),  while  the  tongue  of  the  frog 
is  covered  with  epithelium  rci-i  nihling  gustatory  cells  [BiHrt/tlt,  A.itl  Key).  The  goblet-shaped 
organs  in  the  skin  of  fishes  and  tadpoles  have  a  structure  similar  to  the  taste-bulbs,  and  may 
perhaps  have  the  same  function.      There  are  tiisle. bulbs  in  the  mouth  ul  the  carp  and  ray. 

Historical.  — Bellini  regarded  the  papilla'  us  the  organs  of  taste  (1711).  Kicherand,  Mayo, 
and  Fodera  thought,  that  the  lingual  was  the  only  nerve  of  ta*lo,  but  Mugendie  proved  that, 
after  it  was  divided,  the  posterior  part  uf  the  tongue  wan  still  endowed  with  taste.  Pauizza 
(1834)  descrilad  lie-  glossopharyngeal  as  the  net  re  of  taste,  the  gustatory  as  the  nerve  of  touch, 
and  the  hyoglossal  us  the  mo  tor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
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The  Sense  of  Touch. 


424.  TERMINATIONS  OF  SENSORY  NERVES  — 1.  The  touch-corpus  cleB 
of  Wagner  and  Meissner  lie  in  tlie  papillas  of  the  cutis  vera  (■;  -S3),  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the.  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  especially  in  the  fingers 
and  toes,  than  being  abotrl  21  to  every  square  millimetre  of  skin,  or  108  to  400 
of  tba  papUle  eontkiuiog  Uood-veauk  They  ate  lew  abundant  on  tlie  Imck  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  mamma,  li|w,  and  tip  of  tlie  tongue,  rare  on  the  gtfUffi  cHtorieKs, 
* '  of  the  forearm,  even  in  the 
anthropoid  ajies.  They  m 
oval  ot  elliptical  bodies, 
40-200  ^loini[aJB  in.],  and 
C0-70  /i  I  .road  |  :lr',„  lo  ..,',„- 
in.  |,  and  are  covered  ex- 
(.■vnally  by  lavasi  tit  oon> 
hective-ti-siic  arranged  trans- 


Fig.  718.  Fig,  7i9. 

Fig.  7*8. — Vertical  section  of  the  skia  of  tlie  |silra  of  the  hand.  «,  lilood-Vcssols  ;  6,  papilla 
or  the.  cutis  vera:  r.  ctij.illnrv  ;  •!,  nervc-hbro  passing  lo  »  touch-eorpiiwle  ;  f,  nerva- 
Ebre  divided  transversely  ;  r.  W  tinner's  (■iiich-CL.rpH'cle  ;  ;/,  cells  or  the  Mnljiigliiati  layer 
of  the  akin.  Fi((,  719.— Waaler's  toa.li-wirpasele  from  the  palm,  treated  with  gold 
chloride  ;  u,  nerve. fibres  ;  a,  «,  groups  of  glomeruli. 

versely  in  layers,  mid  within  is  n  granular  mass  with  elongated  striped  nuclei 
(figs.  748,  749,  ?).  One  to  three  medulla  ted  nerve- fibres  pass  to  the  lower  end 
of  each  corpuscle,  and  surround  it  in  a  spiral  manner  two  or  three  times;  the 
fibres  then  lose  their  myelin,  and,  after  dividing  into  4  to  6  fibrils,  branch 
within  the  corpuscle.  Tlie  exaet  mode  of  termination  of  the  fibrils  is  not  known. 
Sinne  observers  suj. jw.se  that  the  transverse  fibrillation  is  due  to  the  coils  or  wind- 
ings of  the  nerve-fibrils;  while  according  to   others,   the  inner  part  consists  of 

numerous  finite 1  cells  lying  one  over  tlie  other,  between  which  the  pale  terminal 

fibres  end  either  in  swellings  or  with  disc  like  expansions,  such  as  occur  in  Merkel's 
corpuscles. 

[These  do  not  contain  a  soft  core  such  as  exists  in  Pacini's  corpuscles.     The  corpuscles  appear 
to  consist  of  con revtive  tissue  with  imperfect  septs  pinsirig  into  the  intcricr  from  the  iihrons 
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and  then  branches,  while  the  brandies 
>rpuBcle,  finally  to  terminate  at  slight 
pie  and  com  pound  corpuscles,  depending  on 


capsule.     After  the  nerve-fibre  enters  it  loses  its  myeli 
anastomose  and   follow   a   spiral  course  within   the 
enlargements.     According  to  Thin,  there  ar< 
the  number  of  nerve-fibres  entering"  them.] 

Kollmann  describes  three  special  tactile  areas  in  the  hand  : — (1)  The  tips  of  the  lingers  with 
24  touch -corpuscles  in  a  length  of  10  mm.  ;  (2)  the  three  eminences  lying  on  tbo  palm  behind 
the  slits  between  the  fingers,  with  5'4-2'7  touch -corpuscles  in  the  same  length  ;  and  (3}  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  with  8'1-S'S  touch -corpuscles.  The  first  two  areas  also 
contain  many  of  the  corpuscles  of  Voter  or  Pacini,  while  in  the  latter  these  corpuscles  ore  fewer 
and  scattered.     In  the  other  parts  of  the  hand  the  nervous  cud-organs  are  much  less  developed. 

> .  2.  Vater's  (1741)  or  Pacini's  corpuscles  are  oval  bodies  (fig.  750),  1-2  mm. 

long,  lying  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (600- 
1400),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  and  mus- 
cles, the  sympathetic  abdominal  plexuses,  near 
the  uortn  and  coccygeal  gland,  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis  and  clitoris,  and  in  the  mesocolon 
[and  mesentery]  of  the  cat  [They  also  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  and  periosteal 
nerves,  and  Stirling  has  seen  them  in  the  capsule 
of  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  attached  to  the 
nerves  of  the  hand  and  feet,  and  are  so  large  as 
to  he  visible  ta  the  naked  eye,  both  in  these 
regions  and  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
of  the  eat.  They  are  whitish  or  somewhat  trans- 
parent, with  a  white  lino  in  the  centre  (cat) ;  in 
man,  they  are  A  to  ^  inch  long,  and  ^j  to  ^ 
inch  broad,  and  are  attached  by  a  stalk  or 
pedicle  (fig,  750,  a)  to  the  nerve.]  They  consist 
of  numerous  mialeated  connective-tissue  capsules 
or  lamella*  lined  by  endothelium,  separated  from 


Fig.  760.—  Vater's 
tissue  envelope  ; 
human  conju  ' 
minuting  i 


Pacini's  corpuscle,  a,  stalk  ;  b.  nerve-fibre  entering  it ;  r,  rf,  connective. 
•,  ax  is -cylinder,  with  its  end  divided  at/.  Fig.  751. — End-bulb  from 
'a.  a,  nucleated  capsule  ;  b,  core  ;  <*,  fibre  entering  und  branching,  ter- 
»t  it.     Fig.  762.— Tactile  corpuscles  (clitoris  of  rabbit). 


each  other  by  fluid,  and  lying  one  within  the  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  while 
in  the  axis  is  a  central  core.  A  medullated  nerve-fibre  passes  to  each,  where  its 
sheath  of  Schwann  unites  with  the  capsule.  It  loses  its  myelin,  and  passes  into  the 
interior  as  an  axial  cylinder  (fig.  750,  e),  where  it  either  ends  in  a  small  knob  or 
may  divide  dichotomously  (fig.  750,  /),  each  branch  terminating  in  a  small  pear- 
shaped  enlargement.    [Each  large  corpuscle  is  covered  by  40-50  lamella?,  or  tunics, 
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which  are  thinner  and  clown1  to  each  other  (fig.  750,  il)  internally  than  in  the  outer 
part,  where  they  mi'  thicker  and  wider  apart  The  lanicllfe  are  like  the  lamina*  in  the 
lameliatcd  sheath  of  a  nerve,  antl  are  composed  of  an  clastic  basis  mixed  with  white 
fibres  of  connective-tissue,  while  the  inner  surface  of  each  lauiellm  is  lined  by  a 
single  continuous  layer  of  endothelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  perineurium. 
It  is  easily  stained  with  silver  nitrate.  The  efferent  nerve-fibre  is  covered  with 
a  thick  sheath  of  lameliatcd  connci.-tive-ti.ssue  (sheath  of  llenle),  which  becomes 
blended  with  the  outer  lamella;  of  the  corpuscle.  The  lucdullatcd  nerve  is 
sometimes  aecoin|ninied  by  a  blood-vessel,  and  pierces  the  various  tunics, 
retaining  its  myelin  until  it  reaches  the  core,  where  it  terminates  as  already 
described.] 

3.  Krauae's  end-bulbs  very  prolmbly  occur  as  a  regular  mode  of  nerve- termina- 
tion in  the  cutis  and  mucous  membranes  of  all  mammals  (fig.  751).  They  are 
elongated,  oval,  or  round  bodies,  0-075  to  0U  mm.  long,  and  have  been  found  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  floor  of  the  mouth,  margins  of  the  lips, 
nasal  111  neons  membrane,  epiglottis,  fungiform  and  ci  re  vim  vallate  papillre,  glans  penis 
and  clitoris,  volar  surface  of  the  toes  of 
the  guinea-pig,  ear  and  body  of  the  mouse, 


pig,  ear  and  body  of  the  mouse,       «,'«,'«  »■"»>«►'«      w^T— 
wingof  the  bat.     [In  the  calf      ■»r*i*'£>»    *<**'4  9'm<*- 

the  "cylindiicaleiid.taabg"areoval,  with       »VS!l*  •'**-**'  ** 3 »  *V+~ 

a    nerve-fibre   terminating  within  them.       L-- 

The  sheath  of   Hente  becomes  eontinu- 

ous  with  the  nucleated  capsule,  while  the 

axial  cylinder,  devoid  of  its  myelin,   is 

continued  into  the  soft  core.     In  man  _.     ... 

the  end-bulbs  are  "  spheroidal,"  and  con-  ....  ,  ,'e"   .,',. 

sist  of  a  nucleated  connective-tissue  cap-  V^!^MSZl 

1  ,-  :n   it     1  1     1.     a.    fii!  nerve-endings  in  the  cornea, 

sule  continuous  with  Henle  s  sheath  of  the 

nerve,  and  enclosing  many  cells,  amongst  which  the  axis-cylinder  which  enters  the 
bulb  branches  and  terminates.]  The  spheroidal  end-bulbs  occur  in  man,  in  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  conjunctiva,  mouth,  epiglottis,  and  the  mucous  folds  of 
the  rectum.  According  to  Waldeyer  and  Longworth,  the  nerve-fibrils  terminate 
in  the  cells  within  the  capsule.  These  cells  arc  said  to  he  comparable  to  Merkel's 
tactile  cells  ( Wahteyer). 

The  genital  corpuscles  of  Krause,  which  occur  in  the  skin  anil  mucous 
membrane  of  the  glans  penis,  clitoris,  and  vagina,  appear  to  be  end- bulbs  more  or 
less  fused  together  (fig.  752). 

The  articulation  nerve-corpuscles  occur  in  the  synovial  mucous  membrane  of 
the  joints  of  the  fingers.  They  are  larger  than  the  end-bulbs,  and  have  numerous 
oval  nuclei  externally,  while  one  to  four  nerve-fibres  enter  them. 

4.  Tactile  or  touch-corpuscles  of  Herkel,  sometimes  also  called  the  corpuscles 
of  Grandry,  occur  in  the  beak  and  tongue  of  the  duck  and  goose,  in  the  epidermis 
of  man  and  mammals,  antl  in  the  outer  root-sheath  of  tactile  hairs  or  feelers 
(fig.  754).  They  are  small  liodies  composed  of  a  capsule  enclosing  two,  three, 
or  more  large,  granular,  somewhat  flattened  nucleated  and  micleolated  cells,  piled 
one  on  the  other  in  a  vertical  row  like  a  row  of  cheeses.  Each  corpuscle  receives 
at  one  side  a  lucdullatcd  nerve-fibre,  which  loses  its  myelin,  and  branches,  to 
terminate,  according  to  some  observers  (Merkel),  in  the  cells  themselves,  and 
according  to  others  (Rawier,  Izquiento,  ///*«)  in  the  protoplasmic  transparent 
substance  or  disc  lying  between  the  cells.  [This  intercellular  disc  is  the  "  disc 
tactil "  of  Ranvier,  or  the  "  Tanfjilatte  "  of  Hesse.]  When  there  is  a  great  aggre- 
gation of  these  cells,  large  structures  are  formed,  which  appear  to  form  a  kind  of 
transition  between  these  and  touch-corpuscles.  [According  to  Klein,  the  terminal 
fibrils  end  neither  in  the  touch-cells  nor  tactile  disc,  but  in  minute  swellings  in 
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the   interstitial  substance  I«(ivivii  the  toneh-t 
that  occurring  in  the  end-bulbs.] 

[.\'Vi.|-i(iiif;  In  Mi'lkcl,  tin  I  ill-  cell-,  cittn-i 
forming  Bti   in  dene  tide  n  I  end -organ,  occur  il 
mnniirialaanil  also  in  the  papillre.    Tliey 
consist  of  round  or  Haak.sliaiied  cells, 

Willi    till.'   ]<iWtT  [Hjilltnl   IH'ik  I  if   the  llli.-l. 

coiitinniiii*  Willi  tin;  mis-cylinder  of  a 
iiiTve-lilirc.  Tliey  are  regarded  by 
Mi'lki'l  ii-  I  111'  :.iin|i|.;s(  nirtn  ul'  II  till  til'' 
cnd-ijrjpii),  but  llieir  esisti-inv  is  doubted 
by  boiih'  observers.  1  e_ 
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t  manner  very  similar  to 


Fiy.  rS4.— Taclile  cor]  in  sella  from  llic  duck's  tongue.  A,  composed  or  tines  cells  with  two 
intHL'poseii  dines,  willi  n\is-cyliiidi  r,  «.  ]';is-iii;;  inl'.i  E ] i <  rn .  II,  Iwn  laolili!  cells  and  one 
disc.  Fig.  755.  —  lioinlnui  ■  ■uiiL-rmiijui'  limn  the  iiimc  of  a  -vm iu-.i-|ii^.  after  tlic  action  or 
gold  chloride,      x,  nerve -libra  ;  ir,  lactile  tells  ;  to,  tactili;  discs  ;  c,  epithelial  cells. 

Amongst  animals  there  are  many  other  forms  of  sensory  end-organs.  [Herbst's 
corpuscles  occur  in  the  mnooiu  membrane  of  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  and 
resemble  -rnall  Ynlei's  I'urjitisi'lcs,  hut  [heir  hiim-lla-  fire  thinner  ami  nearer  each 
other,  while  the  axis-cylinder  within  the  ci-ritr.il  core  is  bordered  on  each  side  by 
a  row  of  nuclei.]  In  the  nose  of  the  mole  there  is  a  peculiar  end-organ  (JSmaA 
while  there  tire  "  i-wI-o.'pMlr"  "  in  the  ncnis  of 
the  uedgeoog  nml  the  tongue  of  the  elephant,  ami 
"  rn- <■'■(-- ring* "  in  the  ears  <if  the  mouse. 

5.  [Other  Modes  of  Ending  of  Sensory 
Nerves. — Some  sensory  nerve*  terminate  not  by 
mean*  of  sipeciii]  end-organs,  but  their  axis- 
<-y)indi.-v  splits  ii]i  into  fibrils  t"  form  a  nervous 
network,  from  which  iine  fibrils  arc  given  nil'  to 
terminate  in  tlie  tiwue  in  which  the  nerve  ends. 
These  fibrils,  aa  in  the  cornea  (g  384),  terminate 
/  by  means  of  free  each)  between  the  epithelium  on 
'"' .,'  /  J,  HBfr%  v"  the,  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (tig.  753)  and 
some  observers  state  that  the  free  ends  are  pru- 
viileil  with  small  enlargements  ("  /■outm,.--  !.-,■- 
minalt ")  (fig.  7  ;">."»,  .i).  These  enlargements  or 
"  tactile  cells  "  iH-cur  in  the  nose  of  bheguiiH*< 

pig  jiinl  mole.     A  similar  i te   of  termination 

incur.-  between  the  eells  of  the  epidermis  in  man 
and  uiiiinnials  (fig.  357).] 

[6.  In  Hair-follicles.— A  medullated  nerve- 
fibre  passes  to  a  hair-follicle  immediately  ltelow 
'  the  entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  .sebaceous  "land, 
where  it  loses  its  myelin  and  divides,  giving  rise 
to  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  always 
inside  the  circular   fibres,   run   Inwards  the  -mince  of  the  skin  in  the  foils  of  the 
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vitreous  lamina  and  end  about  the  same  level  in  flattened  expansions,  which, 
however,  are  best  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  hair-follicle  (Rahvier).'] 

7.  Tendons,  esj>ecially  at  their  junction  with  muscles,  have  special  end-organs  {SacJut,  Rollctt, 
Golgi),  which  assume  various  forms  ;  it  may  be  a  network  of  primitive  nerve-fibrils  (fig.  383), 
or  flattened  end-flakes  or  plates  in  the  sterno-radial  muscle  of  ihe  frog,  or  elongated  oval  end- 
bulbs,  not  unlike  the  end-bulbs  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  small  simple  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

Prus  found  ganglion  cells  more  frequently  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  than  in  the  corium, 
and  they  appeared  to  have  some  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  and  sweat-glands. 

425.  SENSOEY  AND  TACTILE  SENSATIONS.— In  the  sensory  nerve- 
trunks  there  are  two  functionally  different  kinds  of  nerve-fihres  : — (1)  Those  which 
administer  to  painful  impressions,  which  are  sensory  nerves  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  ;  and  (2)  those  which  administer  to  tactile  impressions  and  may  therefore 
he  called  tactile  nerves.  The  sensations  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  also 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  tactile  group.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
sensory  and  tactile  nerves  have  different  end-organs  and  fibres,  and  that  they 
have  also  special  perceptive  nerve-centres  in  the  brain,  although  tliis  is  not 
definitely  proved.     This  view,  however,  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  That  sensory  and  tactile  impressions  cannot  be  discharged  at  the  same  time 
from  all  the  parts  which  are  endowed  with  sensibility.  Tactile  sensations,  includ- 
ing pressure  and  temperature,  are  only  discharged  from  the  coverings  of  the  skin, 
the  mouth,  the  entrance  to  the  floor  of  the  nose,  the  pharynx,  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  and  genito-urinary  orifices  ;  feeble  indistinct  sensations  of  temperature  are 
felt  in  the  oesophagus.  Tactile  sensations  are  absent  from  all  internal  viscera,  as 
has  been  proved  in  man  in  cases  of  gastric,  intestinal,  and  urinary  fistulse.  Pain 
alone  can  be  discharged  from  these  organs.  2.  The  conduction  channels  of  the 
tactile  and  sensory  nerves  lie  in  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  364,  1  and  5). 
This  renders  probable  the  assumption  that  their  central  and  peripheral  ends  also 
are  different.  3.  Very  probably  the  reflex  acts  discharged  by  both  kinds  of  nerve- 
fibres — the  tactile  and  pathic — are  controlled,  or  even  inhibited,  by  special  cen- 
tral nerve-organs  (g  361).  4.  Under  pathological  conditions,  and  under  the  action 
of  narcotics,  the  one  sensation  may  be  suppressed  while  the  other  is  retained 
(§364,5). 

Sensory  Stimuli. — In  order  to  discharge  a  painful  impression  from  sensory 
nerves,  relatively  strong  stimuli  are  required.  The  stimuli  may  be  mechanical, 
chemical,  electrical,  thermal,  and  somatic,  the  last  being  due  to  inflammation  or 
anomalies  of  nutrition  and  the  like. 

Peripheral  Reference  of  the  Sensations. — These  nerves  are  excitable  along  their 
entire  course,  and  so  is  their  central  termination,  so  that  pain  may  be  produced  by 
stimulating  them  in  any  part  of  their  course,  but  this  pain,  according  to  the  "law 
of  peripheral  perception,"  is  always  referred  to  the  periphery. 

The  tactile  nerves  can  only  discharge  a  tactile  impression  or  sensation  of  contact 
when  moderately  strong  mechanical  pressure  is  exerted,  while  thermal  stimuli  are 
required  to  produce  a  temperature  sensation,  and  in  both  cases,  the  results  are 
obtained  only  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  end-organs.  If 
pressure  or  cold  be  applied  to  the  course  of  a  nerve-trunk,  e.g.,  to  the  ulna  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  elbow-joint,  we  are  conscious  of  painful  sensations,  but  never  of 
those  of  temperature,  referable  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the 
inner  fingers.  All  strong  stimuli  disturb  normal  tactile  sensations  by  over-stimula- 
tion, and  hence  cause  pain. 

The  law  of  the  specific  energy  of  nerves  leads  us  to  assume  that  the  cutaneous 
nerves  contain  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  with  different  kinds  of  end-organs, 
which  sulxserve  different  kinds  of  impressions,  e.g.,  pressure,  temperature,  and  pain. 
Blix  and  Goldscheider  have  found  such  differences.  Electrical  stimulation  causes 
different  sensations  according  to  the  part  of  the  skin  where  it  is  applied  ;  at  one 
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spot,  pain  only  is  produced,  at  another  a  sensation  of  cold,  at  a  third  a  sensation  of 
heat,  and  at  a  fourth  a  sensation  of  pressure.  At  every  temperature  point  or 
spot,  there  is  insensibility  for  pain  or  pressure.  The  "pressure-points"  or 
pressure-spots  lie  much  closer  together,  and  are  more  numerous  than  the  tempera- 
ture-points. There  are  special  "pain-spots"  and  even  "tickling-spots."  These 
spots  are  arranged  in  a  linear  chain,  which  usually  radiates  from  the  hair-follicles. 
The  "  tickling-spots  "  coincide  with  the  pressure  and  pain-spots.  The  feeling  of 
tickling  corresponds  to  the  feeblest  stimulation  of  a  nerve-fibre,  and  pain  to 
the  strongest.  The  pain-spots  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  a  needle,  or  elec- 
trically, e8)>ecially  in  the  cutaneous  furrows,  in  which  the  pressure-sense  is 
absent 

Goldschcider  removed  from  his  own  body  small  pieces  of  skin,  in  which  he  had  previously 
ascertained  the  presence  of  these  "spots/'  and  then  investigated  the  excised  skin  microscopic- 
ally.  At  each  such  spot  lie  found  a  rich  supply  of  nerves  ;  at  the  pressure  spots,  there  were 
no  touch -corpuscles. 

[By  means  of  the  skin,  impressions  are  supplied  also  to  the  brain,  whereby  we  become  con- 
scious of  the  amount  and  direction  of  a  body  moved  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Indeed,  the 
discriminative  sensibility  is  more  acute  for  motion  than  for  touch ;  but  the  liability  to  error  in 
judging  of  the  distance  and  direction  is  great  (Hall).] 

[Very  complex  sensations  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  combined  action  of  the  skin  and 
muscles,  e.g.,  those  known  as  "  feelingB  of  double  contact."  These  sensations  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  acquiring  the  use  of  instruments  and  tools.  If  we  touch  an  object  with 
a  rod,  we  seem  to  feel  the  object  at  the  point  of  the  rod,  and  not  in  the  hand  where  the  cutaneous 
nerves  are  actually  stimulated.  With  a  walking  stick,  we  feel  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
stick.  Touch  the  tips  of  the  hair,  or  a  tooth,  and  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  tips  of  the 
hair  in  the  one  case,  and  the  crown  of  the  tooth  in  the  other  (Ladd).] 

426.  SENSE  OF  LOCALITY.— We  arc  not  only  able  to  distinguish  differences 
of  pressure  or' temperature  by  our  sensory  nerves,  but  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the 

{>art  which  has  been  touched.     This  capacity  is  spoken  of  as  the  sense  of  space  or 
ocality. 

Methods  of  Testing.  —1.  Place  the  two  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (fig.  757)  upon 
the  part  of  the  skin  to  be  investigated,  and  determine  the  smallest  distance  at  which  the  two 

points  are  felt  only  as  one  impression.  Sieveking's  aetheaiometer  may 
he  used  instead  (fig.  758) ;  one  of  the  points  is  movable  along  a  gra- 
duated rod,  while  the  other  is  fixed.  2.  The  distance  between  the  joints 
of  the  instrument  Wing  kept  the  same,  touch  several  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  ask  if  the  person  feels  the  impression  of  the  points  coming  nearer 
to  or  going  wider  apart.  3.  Touch  a  part  of  the  skin  with  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, and  observe  if  the  spot  touched  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  patient. 
4.  Separate  the  points  of  two  pairs  of  compasses  unequally,  and  place 
their  points  upon  dillereut  parts  of  the  skin,  and  ask  the  person  to  state 
when  the  points  of  both  appear  to  be  equally  apart.  A  distance  of  4  Hues 
on  the  forehead  appeal's  to  be  equal  to  n  distance  of  2'4  lines  on  the  upper 
lip.    This  is  Fechner's  •'  method  of  equivalents." 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained.  The  sense  of 
locality  of  a  part  of  the  skin  is  more  acute  under  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  The  greater  the  number  of  tactile  nerves  in  the  correspond- 

FIk  757.  ing  parfc  of  the  skin* 

.      "  2.  The  greater  the  mobility  of  the  part,  so  that  it  increases 

i  s  lesiome  i.  ni  the  extremities  towards  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  sense  of 
locality  is  always  very  acute  in  parts  of  the  body  that  are  very  rapidly  moved 
( Vierordt). 

3.  The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  is  finer  in  the  transverse  altm  than  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  limb,  to  the  extent  of  Jth  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  upper  limb,  and  |th 
on  the  extensor  surface. 

4.  The  mode  of  application  of  the  points  of  the  sesthesiometer : — (a)  According 
as  they  are  applied  one  after  the  other,  instead  of  simultaneously,  or  as  they  are 
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■"ii-i>l'T:il.k  warmer  m  oolder  than  Hip  nkin  (Khuj),  a  pcmon  maj  4«fci"g"«h  i 
less  distance  lH!t«'fic]]  the  punts.     ('))  If  we  lM-gin  with  the  pohitfl  wWe  apart  ami 

iipprroci  unite  tlii'lii,  th'-ii    »r  '■ listitiguisli  :i   less    distance  than  ivlieii    we  pnici'cd 

it'll].  intpeBBeptible  dirtancca  to  Ihbn b.     (•-)  It  the  one  point  is  warm  ami  the 

other  i-,, lil,  ..|i  exceeding  iln>  next  distance  ivi  feel  two  impressions,  hat  we  cannot 
rightly  judge  of  their  relative  jKwitkins  (Csermah). 

5.  Esrii-itm  greatly  improves  the  sense  of   locality  ;   hence  the  extraordinary 

:|.:il.-|M---    nf     this   sense    111    file    blind,    illld     III"     illljU'OM'IIM'lll     lllWilJ'S  OCCUITS  Oil     1><>j|] 

sides  of  the  body  (  V'llkuHiitii). 

I  !■'  i  -  i  inlli  1)1  II  i  uU  I  lint  111.'  r.]pii;.'il   1 1]  i -i  mi  T.1  ii.'iil.'in'Hi  <ii  tin-  ullii!!1  senses  in  tlie  rase  uf  1.1  u> 

Mind  in  not  «o  great  as  is  generally  alleged.      He  tested  a  large  i her  of  l»v»  nt  *n  ed  licit  i  on  al 

blind  asylum,  with  llii'iv-iilt  that  tin'  ii-it'.iriiiiiini's  ul  tin'  liliml  Ikivs  wore  1  >v  no  means  miperi<>r 
to  (hone  ol    oilier  hoys.      Hi*  points  out,  liowen-r,  that   "  the  guidance  of   the  lilinil  ilc|wiidi 

mainly  on  the  nnilt  itmlv  uf  collateral  indications,  to  «  liich  tiny  give  tiinrli  I d,  and  not  in  their 

superiority  in  any  one  of  them."j 

6.  Moistrniitff  the  skin  with  iinlill'ereiit  fluids  increases  lire  neuteuess.  If,  how- 
ever, the  skin  between  two  points,  which  are  still  f"  It  us  two  distinct  objects,  he 
.slightly  tickled,  or  lie  traversed  hv  all  imperceptible  elci  trical  i  urreut,  tic  impros- 
si.ms  become  fused  <.W.»<-„).      The  sott-o  of  locality  is  rendered  iik.iv  mute  nt   Urn 


Fig.  758. 
.tstheaiometcr  of  Sievckiiig. 

cathode  whpn  n  constant  cllirent  is  used  (Sii'l»ir<t),  anil  when  the  skin  is  congested 
by  stimulation  (Ktiuk?u1»vij),  ami  also  by  slight  stretching  of  the  skin  (Scltmey)  ; 
further,  by  bawie  of  carbonic  add  (v.  Batek  md  r.  Dietl),  or  warm  common  salt, 
anil  temporarily  by  tin'  use  of  ciitl'eiti  (liiunp/), 

7.  Aiiirmia,  produced  by  elevating  the  liuilis,  or  n-w-u*  'i/;/"''*"''""'  (by  compress- 
ing the  veins),  blunts  the  sense,  ami  so  does  too  frequent  testing  of  the.  sense  of 
locality,  by  nodttcinfl  fatigue.  The  si'ilsii  is  also  blunted  by  cold  applied  to  the 
skill,  the  influence  of  the  anode,  -strong  stretching  of  the  skin,  as  over  tin-  ribdimicii 
during  pregnancy,  previous  exertion  of  tlie  muscles  under  the  part  of  the  skin 


tested,  and   some   poisons,    r.;/.,  atropin,    datnrin, 
potassium  hromide,  eannabii),  and  chloral  hydrate 
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hand,  fore-arm,  and  upper  arm,  distinguish  differences  of  y1^  to  ¥V  (200  :  220  to 
220  :  210  gnu.).  The  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  similar  to  the  fore- 
arm. Then  follow  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  toes,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  Dohrn  determined  the  smallest  additional 
weight,  which,  when  added  to  1  grm.  already  resting  on  the  skin,  was  appreciated 
as  a  difference,  and  he  found  that  for  the  3rd  phalanx  of  the  finger  it  was  0*499 
grm. ;  back  of  the  foot,  0*5  grm. ;  2nd  phalanx,  0*771  grm. ;  1st  phalanx,  0*02 
grm. ;  leg,  1  grm. ;  back  of  the  hand,  1*156  grm. ;  palm,  1*018  grm.  ;  patella,  1*5 
grm. ;  fore-arm,  1*99  grm. ;  umbilicus,  3*5  grins. ;  and  the  back,  3*8  grms.  The 
small  fine  hairs  of  the  skin  are  specially  sensitive  to  pressure  (Blaschko). 

5.  Too  long  time  must  not  elapse  between  the  application  of  two  successive 
weights,  but  100  seconds  may  elapse  when  the  difference  between  the  weights  is 
4  :  5  (E.  H.  Weber). 

6.  The  sensation  of  an  after-pressure  is  very  marked,  especially  if  the  weight  is 
considerable  and  has  been  applied  for  a  length  of  time.  But  even  light  weights, 
when  applied,  must  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  at  least  T|^  to  ^-J^  second,  in 
order  to  be  perceived.  When  they  are  applied  at  shorter  intervals,  the  sensations 
become  fused.  When  Valentin  pressed  the  tij)s  of  his  fingers  against  a  wheel 
provided  with  blunt  teeth  he  felt  the  impression  of  a  smooth  margin,  when  the  teeth 
were  applied  to  the  skin  at  the  intervals  above  mentioned ;  when  the  wheel  was 
rotated  more  slowly,  each  tooth  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  impression.  Vibrations  of 
strings  are  distinguished  as  such  when  the  number  of  vibrations  is  1506  to  1552 
per  second  (v.  Wittich  and  Griinhagen). 

7.  It  is  remarkable  that  pressure  produced  by  the  uniform  compression  of  a  part 
of  the  body,  e.g.,  by  dipping  a  finger  or  arm  in  mercury,  is  not  felt  as  such ;  the 
sensation  is  felt  only  at  the  limit  of  the  fluid,  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  finger,  at 
the  limit  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

428.  TEMPERATURE  SENSE.— The  temperature  sense  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  variations  of  the  heat  of  the  skin. 

A  specific  end-apparatus  arranged  in  a  pundiform  manner  is  connected  with  tJie 
temperature  sense. 

These  "  temperature  spots  "  are  arranged  in  a  linear  manner  or  in  chains,  which 
are  usually  slightly  curved  (figs.  761,  762,  763).  They  generally  radiate  from 
certain  points  of  the  skin,  usually  the  hair-roots.  The  chain  of  the  "cold-spots'* 
usually  does  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  "  hot-spots,"  although  the  point  from 
which  they  radiate  may  be  the  same.  Frequently,  these  punctated  lines  are  not 
complete,  but  they  may  be  indicated  by  scattered  points,  between  which,  not  unfre- 
quently,  points  or  spots  for  other  qualities  of  sensation  may  be  intercalated.  Near 
the  hairs  there  are  almost  always  temperature-spots.  In  parts  of  the  skin,  where 
the  temperature  sensibility  is  slight,  the  temperature-points  are  present  only  near 
the  hairs. 

The  sensation  of  cold  occurs  at  once,  while  the  sensation  of  heat  develops 
gradually.  Mechanical  and  electrical  stimulation  also  excite  the  sensation  of 
temperature.  A  gentle  touch  of  the  temperature-spots  is  not  perceived;  these 
points  seem  to  be  ana?sthetic  towards  pressure  and  pain.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
cold-spots  are  more  abundant  over  the  whole  body — there  are  more  of  them  in  a 
given  area — while  the  hot-spots  may  be  quite  absent.  The  hot-spots  are,  as  a  rule, 
perceived  as  double  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than  the  cold-spots.  The  minimal 
distance  on  the  forehead  is  0*8  mm.  for  the  cold-spots  and  4  to  5  mm.  for  the 
warm-spots ;  on  the  breast  the  corresponding  numbers  are  2  and  4  to  5  ;  back,  1*5 
to  2  and  4  to  6 ;  back  of  hand,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  ;  palm,  0*8  to  2  ;  thigh  and  leg, 
2  to  3  and  3  to  4  mm. 

To  test  the  hot-  and  cold-spots,  use  a  hot  or  cold  metallic  rod ;  at  the  cold-spots, 
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when  they  are  lightly  touched,  only  the  munition  of  cold  will  1*  felt,  and  a  corrc- 
n]*uiding  effect  with  n  hot  rkI  at  the  hot-s|ioU.  Doth  spots  are  insensible  to  objects 
of  the  mnii'  temperature  an  the  akin. 

According  to  K.  Hering,  wliat  determines  tlie  sensation  of  temperature,  is  the 
temjiernttire  of  the  thermic  ond-appiinitiiK  itself,  t.r.,  ite  ze  ro- temperature.  Ab  often 
as  the  teni[ie  rati  ire  of  a  cutaneous  urea  is  above  its  lero-temperature,  we  feel  it  ns 


C.P. 


WP. 
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e  wrist.     The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which 

trarm  ;  in  the  opposite  case,  old.  The  one  or  the  other  sensation  is  more  iiinrked, 
the  more  the  one  or  other  temperature  varies  from  the  zero-temperature.  The  zoro- 
temperature  can  undergo  changes  within  considerable  limits,  owing  to  external 


Fig.  7fl3. 
Cold-  and  hot-spots  from  the  same  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm.     a,  cold-spots  ; 
b,  hot-spots.     The  dark  parts  aro  tlie  most  sensitive,  the  hatched  the  medium,  the  dotted 
the  feeble,  and  the  vacant  spaces  tlie  n  on -sensitive. 

small  wooden  cups  with  a  metallic  base,  and  filled  with  warm  and  cold  water,  the  temperature 
being  registered  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  cups.  [2.  Clinically,  two  test-tubes  filled  with 
cold  and  warm  water,  or  two  spoons,  the  ono  hot  and  the  other  cold,  may  he  used.] 
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Results. — 1.  As  a  general  rule,  the  feeling  of  cold  is  produced  when  a  body 
applied  to  the  skin  robs  it  of  heat ;  and,  conversely,  we  have  a  sensation  of  warmth 
when  heat  is  communicated  to  the  skin. 

2.  The  greater  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  substance  touching  the  skin,  the 
more  intense  is  the  feeling  of  heat  or  cold  (§  218). 

3.  At  a  temperature  of  15*5°-35°  C,  we  distinguish  distinctly  differences  of 
temperature  of  O^MHG*  R.  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  (E.  II.  Weber).  Tem- 
peratures just  below  that  of  the  blood  (33°-27°  C. — Noihnagel)  are  distinguished 
most  distinctly  by  the  most  sensitive  parts,  even  to  differences  of  0*05°  C.  (Linder- 
mann).  Differences  of  temperature  are  less  easily  made  out  when  dealing  with 
temperatures  of  33°-39°  G,  as  well  as  between  14°-27°  C.  A  temperature  of 
55°  C,  and  also  one  a  few  degrees  above  zero  (2 #8°  C),  cause  distinct  pain  in 
addition  to  the  sensation  of  temperature. 

4.  The  sensibility  for  cold  is  generally  greater  than  for  warmth, — that  of  the  left 
hand  is  greater  than  the  right  (Guldach  eider).  The  different  parts  of  the  skin  also 
vary  in  the  acuteness  of  their  thermal  sense,  and  in  the  following  order : — Tip 
of  the  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  and  body.  The  perceptible  minimum 
Nothnagel  found  to  be  0*4°  on  the  breast;  0*9°  on  the  back;  0*3°,  back  of  the 
hand ;  04°,  palm ;  0*2°,  arm ;  0*4°,  back  of  the  foot ;  05°,  thigh ;  0*6°,  leg  ; 
0*4°-0*2°,  cheek ;  (W-O'S0  C,  temple.  The  thermal  sense  is  less  acute  in  the 
middle  line,  e.g.,  the  nose,  than  on  each  side  of  it  (E.  H.  Weber).  Fig.  763  shows 
that  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of  skin,  the  cold-  and  hot-spots  are  differently 
located,  i.e.,  their  different  topography. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  be  pencilled  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain,  the 
sensibility  for  heat  is  abolished  ;  the  cooling  sensation  of  menthol  depends  upon  its  stimu- 
lation of  the  cold  nerves  ;  CO,  applied  to  the  skin  excites  the  heat-nerves  (Goldscheider). 

5.  Differences  of  temperature  are  most  easily  perceived  when  the  same  part  of  the 
skin  is  affected  successively  by  objects  of  different  temperature.  If,  however,  two 
different  temperatures  act  simultaneously  and  side  by  side,  the  impressions  are  apt 
to  become  fused,  especially  when  the  two  areas  are  very  near  each  other. 

6.  Practice  improves  the  temperature  sense  ;  congestion  of  venous  blood  in  the 
skin  diminishes  it ;  diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  improves  it  (M. 
Alsberg).  When  large  areas  of  the  skin  are  touched,  the  perception  of  differences 
is  more  acute  than  with  small  areas.  Rapid  variations  of  the  temperature  produce 
more  intense  sensations  than  gradual  changes  of  temperature.  Fatigue  occurs 
soon. 

Elusions  are  very  common  : — 1.  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  sometimes  alternate  in  a 

Earadoxical  manner.  When  the  skin  is  dipped  first  into  water  at  10°  C.  we  feel  cold,  and  if  it 
e  then  dipped  at  once  into  water  at  16°  C,  we  have  at  first  a  feeling  of  warmth,  but  soon  again 
of  cold.  2.  The  same  temperature  applied  to  a  large  surface  of  the  skin  is  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  when  it  is  applied  to  a  small  area,  e.g.,  the  whole  hand  when  placed  in  water  at 
29°  *5  C.  feels  warmer  than  when  a  finger  is  dipped  into  water  at  32°  C.  3.  Cold  weights  are 
judged  to  be  heavier  than  warm  ones. 

Pathological. — Tactile  sensibility  is  only  seldom  increased  (hyperpselaphesia),  but  great 
sensibility  to  differences  of  temperature  is  manifested  by  areas  of  the  skin  whose  epidermis  is 

})artly  removed  or  altered  by  vesicants  or  herpes  zoster,  and  the  same  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
ocomotor  ataxia  ;  while  the  sense  of  locality  is  rendered  more  acute  in  the  two  former  cases  and 
in  erysipelas.  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  sense  of  locality  was  described  by  Brown -Sequard, 
where  three  points  were  felt  when  only  two  were  applied,  and  two  when  one  was  applied  to  the 
skin.  Landois  finds  that  in  himself  pricking  the  skin  of  the  sternum  over  the  angle  of 
Ludovicus  is  always  accompanied  by  a  sensation  in  the  knee.  [Some  persons,  when  cold  water 
is  applied  to  the  scalp,  have  a  sensation  referable  to  the  skin  of  the  loins  {Stirling).']  A 
remarkable  variation  of  the  sense  of  locality  occurs  in  moderate  poisoning  with  morphia,  where 
the  person  feels  himself  abnormally  large  or  greatly  diminished.  In  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  Obersteiner  observed  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  say  whether  liis  right 
or  left  side  was  touched  ("  allochiria  ").  Ferrier  observed  a  case  where  a  stimulus  applied  to 
the  right  side  was  referred  to  the  left,  and  vice  versd. 
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Diminution  and  paralysis  of  the  tactile  sense  (Hypopselaphesia  and  Apselaphesia)  occur 
cither  in  conjunction  with  simultaneous  injury  to  the  sensory  nerves,  or  alone.  It  is  rare  to 
find  that  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  tactile  sense  is  lost,  <•.»/.,  either  the  tactile  sense  or  the 
sense  of  temperature — a  condition  which  has  heen  called  '*  partial  tactile  paralysis."  Limbs 
which  are  "sleeping  "  feel  heat  and  not  cold  (Jlerxen). 

429.  COMMON  SENSATION— PAIN.— By  the  term  common  sensation  we 

understand  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations  in  those  parts  of  our  bodies  which  are 
endowed  with  sensibility,  and  which  are  not  referable  t<>  external  objects,  and 
whose  characters  are  difficult  to  describe,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  other 
sensations.  Each  sensation  is,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  one.  To  this  belong  pain, 
hunger,  thirst,  malaise,  fatigue,  horror,  vertigo,  tickling,  well-being,  illness,  the 
respiratory  feeling  of  free  or  impeded  breathing. 

Pain  may  occur  wherever  sensory  nerves  art;  distributed,  and  it  is  invariably 
caused  by  a  stronger  stimulus  than  normal  being  applied  to  sensory  nerves.  Every 
kind  of  stimulation,  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical  as  well  as  somatic 
(inflammation  or  disturbances  of  nutrition),  may  excite  pain.  The  last  appears  to 
be  especially  active,  as  many  tissues  become  extremely  painful  during  inflammation 
(e.(/.y  muscles  and  lnmes),  while  they  are  comparatively  insensible  to  cutting.  Pain 
may  be  produced  by  stimulating  a  sensory  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  from  its 
centre  to  the  periphery,  but  the  sensation  is  invariably  referred  to  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  nerve.  This  is  the  law  of  the  peripheral  reference  of  sensations. 
Hence,  stimulation  of  a  nerve,  as  in  the  scar  of  an  amputated  limb,  may  give  rise 
to  a  sensation  of  pain  which  is  referred  to  the  parts  already  removed.  Too  violent 
stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  in  its  course  may  render  it  incapable  of  conducting 
impressions,  so  that  peripheral  impressions  are  no  longer  perceived.  If  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  produce  pain  be  then  applied  to  the  central  part  of  the  nerve,  such  an 
impression  is  still  referred  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve.  Thus  we  explain  the 
paradoxical  anaesthesia  dolorosa.  In  connection  with  painful  impressions,  the 
patient  is  often  unable  to  localise  them  exactly.  This  is  most  easily  done  when  a 
small  injury  (prick  of  a  needle)  is  made  on  a  peripheral  part.  When,  however,  the 
stimulation  occurs  in  the  00111*80  of  the  nerve,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  nerves  whose 
peripheral  ends  are  not  accessible,  as  in  the  intestines,  pain  (as  belly-ache),  which 
cannot  easily  be  localised,  is  the  result. 

Irradiation  of  pain. — During  violent  pain  there  is  not  unfrequently  irradiation 
of  the  pain  ($$  364,  5),  whereby  localisation  is  impossible.  It  is  rare  for  pain  to 
remain  continuous  and  uniform  ;  more  generally  there  are  exacerbations  and 
diminutions  of  the  intensity,  and  sometimes  periodic  intensification,  as  in  some 
neuralgias. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  depends  especially  upon  the  excitability  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  There  are  considerable  individual  variations  in  this  respect,  some  nerves, 
e.g.,  the  trigeminus  and  splanchnic,  being  very  sensitive.  The  larger  the  number 
of  fibres  affected  the  more  severe  the  pain.  The  duration  is  also  of  importance,  in 
as  far  as  the  same  stimulation,  when  long  continued,  may  become  unbearable. 
"We  speak  of  piercing,  cutting,  boring,  burning,  throbbing,  pressing,  gnawing, 
dull,  and  other  kinds  of  pain,  but  we  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  conditions 
on  which  such  different  sensations  depend.  Painful  impressions  are  abolished 
by  anaesthetics  and  narcotics,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  morphia,  &c.  (§ 
364,  5). 

Methods  of  Testing. — To  test  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  we  usually  employ  the  constant  or 
induced  electrical  current  Determine  first  the  minimum  sensibility,  i.e.,  the  strength  of  the 
current  which  excites  the  first  trace  of  sensation,  and  also  the  minimum  of  pain,  i.e.,  the 
feeblest  strength  of  the  current  which  first  causes  distinct  impressions  of  pain.  The  electrodes 
consist  of  thin  metallic  needles,  and  are  placed  1  to  2  cm.  apart 

Pathological. — When  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  which  administer  to  painful  sensations  is 
increased,  a  slight  touch  of  the  skin,  nay,  even  a  breath  of  cold  air,  may  excite  the  most  violent 
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pain,  constituting  cutaneous  hyperalgia,  especially  in  inflammatory  or  exanthematic  conditions 
of  the  skin.  The  term  cutaneous  paralgia  is  applied  to  certain  anomalous,  disagreeable,  or 
painful  sensations  which  are  frequently  referred  to  the  skin— itching,  creeping,  formication, 
cold,  and  burning.  In  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  sometimes  a  prick  in  the  sole  of  the  foot 
produces  a  double  sensation  of  pain  and  a  double  reflex  contraction.  Perhaps  this  condition 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  a  part  of  the  nerve  the  condition  is  delayed  (§  837,  2). 
In  neuralgia  there  is  severe  ]>ain,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  violent  exacerbations  and  pain 
shooting  into  other  parts  (p.  733).  Very  frequently  excessive  pain  is  produced  by  pressure  on 
the  nerve  where  it  makes  its  exit  from  a  foramen  or  traverses  a  fascia. 

Valleix's  Points  Douloureux  (1841). — The  skin  itself  to  which  the  sensory  nerve  runs, 
especially  at  first,  may  be  very  sensitive ;  and  when  the  neuralgia  is  of  long  duration  the 
sensibility  may  be  diminished  even  to  the  condition  of  analgesia  (TUrck) ;  in  the  latter  case  there 
may  be  pronounced  anaesthesia  dolorosa  (p.  1025). 

Diminution  or  paralysis  of  the  sense  of  pain  (hypalgia  and  analgia)  may  be  due  to  affections 
of  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  or  of  their  course,  or  central  terminations. 

Metalloscopy. — In  hysterical  patients  suffering  from  hemianesthesia,  it  is  found  that  the 
feeling  of  the  paralysed  side  is  restored,  when  small  metallic  plates  or  larger  pieces  of  different 
metals  are  applied  to  the  affected  parts  (Burcq,  Charcot).  At  the  same  time  that  the  affected 
part  recovers  its  sensibility  the  opposite  limb  or  side  becomes  anesthetic.  This  condition  has 
been  spoken  of  as  transference  of  sensibility.  The  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  galvanic  currents 
developed  by  the  metals  ;  but  it  may  be,  perhaps,  explained  by  the  fiict  that,  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  in  a  healthy  i>erson,  every  increase  of  the  sensibility  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  produced  by  the  application  of  warm  metallic  plates  or  bandages,  is  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  side.  Conversely,  it  is  found  that  when  one  side 
of  the  body  is  rendered  less  sensitive  by  the  application  of  cold  plates,  the  homologous  part  of 
the  other  side  becomes  more  sensitive  (Rumpf). 

430.  MUSCTTLAB  SENSE.— Muscular  Sensibility.— The  sensory  nerves  of 
the  muscles  (§  292)  always  convey  to  us  impressions  as  to  the  activity  or  non- 
activity  of  these  organs,  and  in  the  former  case,  these  impressions  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  contraction.  It  also  informs  us  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
traction to  be  employed  to  overcome  resistance.  Obviously,  the  muscular  sense 
must  be  largely  supported  and  aided  by  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  conversely. 
K  H.  Weber  showed,  however,  that  the  muscle  sense  is  finer  than  the  pressure 
sense,  as  by  it  we  can  distinguish  weights  in  the  ratio  of  39  :  40,  while  the 
pressure  sense  only  enables  us  to  distinguish  those  in  the  ratio  of  29  :  30.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  observed  total  cutaneous  insensibility,  while  the 
muscular  sense  was  retained  completely.  A  frog  deprived  of  its  skin  can  spring 
without  any  apparent  disturbance.  The  muscular  sense  is  also  greatly  aided  by 
the  sensibility  of  the  joints,  bones,  and  fasciae.  Many  muscles,  e.g.,  those  of  respira- 
tion, have  only  slight  muscular  sensibility,  while  it  seems  to  be  absent  normally  in 
the  heart  and  non-striped  muscle. 

[The  muscular  sense  stands  midway  between  special  and  common  sensations,  and 
by  it  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our  muscles,  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  contracted  ;  also  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  our  bodies  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  external  objects.  Thus,  sensations  accompanying  muscular 
movement  are  two-fold — (a)  the  movements  in  the  unopposed  muscles,  as  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  in  space ;  and  (b)  those  of  resistance  where  there  is 
opposition  to  the  movement,  as  in  lifting  a  weight.  In  the  latter  case  the  sensa- 
tions due  to  innervation  are  important,  and  of  course  in  such  cases  we  have  also  to 
take  into  account  the  sensations  obtained  from  mere  pressure  upon  the  skin.  Our 
sensations  derived  from  muscular  movements  depend  on  the  direction  and  duration 
of  the  movements.  On  the  sensations  thus  conveyed  to  the  sensorium,  we  form 
judgments  as  to  the  direction  of  a  point  in  space,  as  well  as  of  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  space.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  muscular  sense  is  intimately  related  to,  and  often  combined 
with,  the  exercise  of  the  sensation  of  touch  and  sight  (Sully).] 

Methods  of  Testing. — Weights  are  wrapped  in  a  towel  and  suspended  to  the  part  to  bo 
tested.     The  patient  estimates  the  weight  oy  raising  and  lowering  it.     The  electro-muscular 
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sensibility  also  may  be  proved  thus :  cause  the  muscles  to  contract  by  means  of  induction  shocks, 
and  observe  the  sensation  thereby  produced.  [Direct  the  patient  to  place  his  feet  together 
while  standing,  and  then  close  his  eyes.  A  healthy  person  can  stand  quite  steady,  but  in  one 
with  the  muscular  sense  impaired,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  patient  may  move  to  and  fro,  or 
even  fall  (§346,  3).  Again,  a  person  with  his  muscular  sense  impaired  may  not  be  able  to  touch 
accurately  and  at  once  some  part  of  his  body,  when  his  eyes  are  closed.] 

A  healthy  person  jwrcoives  a  weight  of  1  gram  np plied  to  his  upper  arm  ;  when  a  weight  of 
15  gnus,  is  applied,  he  perceives  an  addition  of  1  gram.  If  the  original  weight  be  50  grms.,  he 
will  detect  the  addition  of  2  grms.  ;  if  the  original  weight  be  100  gnus.,  he  will  detect  3  grms. 
The  weight  detectable  by  the  individual  finger  varies.  With  the  leg,  when  the  weight  is 
applied  at  the  knee,  the  individual  may  detect  30  to  40  grms.  ;  but  sometimes  only  a  greater 
weight.     Often  otic  can  detect  a  difference  of  10  to  20,  or  30  to  70  grms. 

Section  of  a  sensory  nerve  causes  disturbance  of  the  fine  graduation  of  move- 
ment (p.  755).  Meynert  supposes  that  the  cerebral  centre  for  muscular  sensibility 
lies  in  the  motor  cortical  centres,  the  muscles  l>eing  connected  by  motor  and 
sensory  paths  with  the  ganglionic  cells  in  these  centres. 

Too  severe  muscular  exercise  causes  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  oppression,  and 
Might  in  the  limbs  (§  304). 

Illusions  of  the  muscular  sense. — A  weight  held  by  one  limb  appears  to  us  to  become  lighter 
ns  soon  as  we  contract  other  muscles  of  the  limb,  which,  however,  are  not  required  to  act  in 
sup|K>rting  the  weight  (CharpciUicr).  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be  pressed  against  a  pip  in 
the  dental  arch  and  theu  be  moved  to  and  fro,  one  has  a  feeling  as  if  the  teeth  move  with  the 
movements  of  the  tongue. 

Pathological. — Abuormal  increase  of  the  muscular  sense  is  rare  (muscular  hypcralgia  and 
hyperesthesia) ,  as  in  anxiclas  tibiarum,  a  ]>ainful  condition  of  unrest  which  leads  to  a  continual 
change  in  the  position  of  the  limbs.  In  cramp  there  is  intense  pain,  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  muscle,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  inflammation.  Diminution  of  the 
muscular  sensibility  occurs  in  some  choreic  and  ataxic  }>erson8  (§  364,  5).  In  locomotor  ataxia 
the  muscular  sense  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  normal  or  weakened,  while  it  is  usually  con- 
siderably diminished  in  the  legs.  [The  muscular  sense  is  said  to  be  increased  in  the  hypnotic 
condition,  and  in  somnambulists.] 
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431.  FORMS  OF  REPRODUCTION.— I.  Abiogenesis  (Gencratio  aequivoca, 
sive  spontanea,  spontaneous  generation). — It  was  formerly  assumed  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  non-living  matter  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
materials  became  changed  spontaneously  into  living  beings.  While  Aristotle  as- 
cribed this  mode  of  origin  to  insects,  the  recent  observers  who  advocate  this  form 
of  generation  restrict  its  action  solely  to  the  lowest  organisms.  Experimental 
evidence  is  distinctly  against  spontaneous  generation.  If  organised  matter  be 
heated  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  sealed  tubes,  and  be  thus  deprived  of  all 
living  organisms  or  their  spores,  then1  is  no  generation  of  any  organism.  Hence, 
the  dictum  "  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo"  (Harvey,  or,  ex  vivo).  Sonic  highly  organised 
invertebrate  animals  (Gordius,  Anguillula,  Tardigrada,  and  Rotatoria)  may  be  dried, 
and  even  heated  to  140°  C,  and  yet  regain  their  vital  activities  on  being  moistened 
(Anabiosis). 

II.  Division  or  fission  occurs  in  many  protozoa  (amaba,  infusoria).  The  organism,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  cells,  divides,  the  nucleus  when  present  taking  an  active  part  in  the  process,  so 
that  two  nuclei  and  two  masses  of  protoplasm  forming  two  organisms  are  produced.  The 
Ophidinsters  amongst  the  echinoderms  divide  spontaneously,  and  they  are  said  to  throw  off  an 
arm  which  may  develop  into  a  complete  animal.  According  to  Trcmbley  (1744),  the  hydra  may 
be  divided  into  pieces,  and  each  piece  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual  [although  uudcr  normal 
circumstances  the  hydra  gives  off  buds,  aud  is  provided  with  generative  organs]. 

m.  Budding  or  gemmation  occurs  in  a  well-marked  form  among  the  polyps  and  in  some 
iufusorians  (Vorticella).  A  bud  is  given  off  by  the  pareut,  and  gradually  comes  more  and  more 
to  resemble  the  latter.  The  bud  either  remains  permanently  attached  to  the  parent,  so  that  a 
complex  organism  is  produced,  in  which  the  digestive  organs  communicate  with  each  other 
directly,  or  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  "colony  "  with  a  common  nervous  system,  such  as  the 
polyzoa.  In  some  composite  animals  (siphonophora)  the  different  polyps  perform  different 
functions.  Some  have  a  digestive,  others  a  motor,  and  a  third  a  generative  function,  so  that 
there  is  a  physiological  division  of  labour.  Buds  which  are  given  off  from  the  parent  are  formed 
internally  in  the  rhizopoda.  In  some  animals  (polyps,  infusoria),  which  can  reproduce  them- 
selves by  buds  or  division,  there  is  also  the  formation  of  male  and  female  elements  of  generation, 
so  that  they  have  a  sexual  and  a  non-sexual  mode  of  reproduction. 

IV.  Conjugation  is  a  form  of  reproduction  which  leads  up  to  the  sexual  form.  It  occurs  in 
the  unicellular  Gregarinaj.  The  anterior  end  of  one  such  organism  unites  with  the  posterior 
end  of  another  ;  both  become  encysted,  and  form  one  passive  spherical  body.  The  conjoined 
structures  form  an  amorphous  mass,  from  which  numerous  globular  bodies  are  formed,  and  in 
eacli  of  which  numerous  oblong  structures — the  pseudo-navicelli — are  developed.  These  bodies 
become,  or  give  rise  to  an  amoeboid  structure,  which  forms  a  nucleus  ana  an  envelope  and 
becomes  transformed  into  a  gregarina. 

Sexual  reproduction  requires  the  formation  of  the  embryo  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  elements,  the  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell. 
These  products  may  bo  formed  either  in  one  individual  (hermaphroditism,  as  in  the 
flat  worms  and  gasteropods),  or  in  two  separate  organisms  (male  or  female).  Sexual 
reproduction  embraces  the  following  varieties : — 

V.  Metamorphosis  is  that  form  of  sexual  reproduction  in  which  the  embryo  from  an  early 
period  undergoes  a  series  of  marked  changes  of  external  form,  e.g.,  the  chrysalis  stage,  and  the 
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of  these  Btsges  is  ruprodnetion  possible.     Lastly,  llir  final  Mxwlljr 

_.i  -.l:i;r  in   hitterllii.Vi    is  |.).i.lui-.'il.  whiuli   tonus  the  seiunl   [nu-hi-l- 
whow  "union  «ive»  rise  to  orgaui-ms  ivliiili   rapMt  tl«c  ttDB  lyole  of  ehugH,      Meluniorphusis 

.iiiin-  extensively  ill w-1    tin-  ins.fts  ;   mii if  tin-in 

have  several  stages  (holo-ui>..tul»ilii'\  mi. I  ullivia  Imv 

few  «tages  Chniu  mtitihnllrQ     It  um 

iil]iio|«nlii.  iiinl  worms,  ■■•/.,  IrMiiim;  the  sexim!  ("fin 
of  the  animal    occurs  in  11k  loMfM,   tin- 

farrw   wander   into   tin?    ninnies,    where    llhv    ! >■ 

eueysled,  and  form  umlvvrli-jioii  s.xiul   nigjm,  rnnsti- 

tuting  (lit-  |ui|i:i  sl:ip-  of  ii. is.uhir  trii'liiim.      \V1 
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.\    ii|.i   egg   taken   from   the 

uterus  i.|'  Ti'-nin   solium. 

6.  remain*  of  the  yelk  ';   J»™  °>  the  cyeli 

•■,  covering  of  the  embryo;   dure    new    beings    won-    Knoniisiil.il    evstinercus     from    Tienia 

</,  oiiiLryuwirli  embryonal    sexiiidlv,  while  in  t  lie  final 

booklets,  tlnjje  reproduction   is  ul-       sartorim.     Natural  si/e. 

ways  sexual.  From  n 
medieil  [mint  ..I'  view,  iln-  lif.-lii-Tinv  of  the  tape -worm  or  T*mi»  is  most  important.  The 
segments  of  the  tepu-womi  are  called  proglottides  (fig.  77(11.  ami  intli  segment  i«  herma- 
phrodite with  testes,  vas  deferens,  penis,  ovary,  ic,  ami  numerous  ova.  The  segment* 
are  evacuated  with  tlio  f.cees.  The  in  me  fertilised  after  they  are  sliei!  (lig.  764),  and 
from  them  is  ili'velijj-.'.I  nn  elliptic. il  embryo,  piiiviili'd  with  i,i\  booklets,  whieh   is  .wallowed 


fig.  Tiiii. 
Head  ofTicnia  solium    I)  and  medio- can  elbita  (II),  and  joints  of  both  (1,  2). 

liy  another  animal,  the  host.  These  embryos  l>ore  their  way  into  the  tissues  of  the  host,  where 
they  undergo  development,  forming  the  eneys-teii  stnge,  Cystieercils  (tig.  70"),  Coentmis,  or 
Ei-liiii-ieij'-tii'i  'tig.   7ij!j'''.     Tin-  '.'iiiv-tr'lr;ii'v.ili-  niiiv  eoiitsiii  one  Vv.sticeruu.- ;  oi  many  (eoeimnvs) 
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sessile  heads of  Ihc  tn-nia.     In  order  to  undergo  farther  development,   tin'  cysiict-reiis  must  be 
eaten  alive  liy  iiiHithorfiiiimiil.  when  t  li  rr  heiid  ov  acolei  lixes  itself  1>y  I  lie  lmokl   ' 
to  [lie  intestine  i>[  its  new  host  (tig.  7671,    while  St    lie-ins  to  bin  I  anil  produce 
segments  between  tin.'  Iic.nl  and  tin  bst-l'oiTnc.l  M.-i;]iierit,  anil  thus  the  cycle  in  repeated. 

The  most  important  list- worms  are  :— Tienia  solium,  in  111.111  ;  I  In-  tyslieerciis  cr-lln!o<w  ill-. 
ifitl),  in  tlie  pij;,  "lien  it  continues  tlie  wraith  in  pork  ;  Tuenia.  mediocanellata  dig.  770),  th 
1.' 1  icy* ted  stage,  in  tlie  ox  ;  Tienia  coenurna,  in  the  'leg's  intestine ;  the  encysted  Huge,  r 
Coenimis  cerebral  is,  in  the  liniin  ..f  tlie  sheep,  where  it  gives  rise  to  tlie  eumlition  of  "sluggers"; 
Tienia  eehinoeocens,  in  tlio  dog'-  *-*- 
tine  ;  the  embryos  or  seolices  01 
the  liver  of  man  as  "hydatid*." 

Tlio    medusa:  also  exhibit  nltcnintii 
of  generations,  and  so  do  some  in 
■  >[>firilly  the  plan!  lice  or  npliidos. 


Fig.  78".  Fig.  768.  Fig.  76P. 

Fig.  767.— Cysticerci  from  Tienia  solium  lemoved    from  liieii*  c.ipsule.      1,  untural  size  ;  2 
mngnilicd.      it,    etnbiyo.snc  ;    ft,    cavity   produced    liy   budding   of    the   embryo-sac ;  e. 

suctorial  discs  mid  booklets.     Fig.  ;sn.— Cysticcrcus  of  T.cniri  solu with  its  head  and 

segments  protruded,  n,  candal-Siio  ;  h,  head  of  the  tapo-wonn,  with  discs  and  liooklets 
(stolex)  ;  1",  neck.  Fig.  7ijll. —  I'm  t  of  mi  F.chiiuu-ocriK  capsule,  with  developing  buds. 
n,  alien tli  ;  b,  parenchymatous  layer  ;  c,  germinating  capsule  tilled  with  scoltCM. 

VII.   Partlienogeneaia  (Curat,  ,;  Siebulil).  —In  this  vaiiely,  in  addition  to  sexual  reproduction, 
new  individuals  may  bo  produced  without  sexual  union.     The  non-scxiially  produced  brood  is 
always  of  one  sot,  as  in  the  bees.      A  beehive  contains  a  ipieen,  the  workers,  and  the  drones 
males.      During  llie  nuptial  Uight  the  ipieen  is  impregnated  by    the  males,  ami  the  scniit 
llnid  is  stored  up  in  th';  rcccplnciiluiii  -'minis  <.f  the  n,uecn,  mid  it  appears  that  the  nuecn  may 
voluntarily  iiennit  the  contact  of  this  llni.L  with  the  ova  or  withhold  it.      All  fertUisi  ' 
give  rise  to  lemale,  ami  all  unfertilised  ones  to  nude  bees. 


All  fertilised  eggs 


□srac^©!  £3ra^ 


I 


beside*  man,  mammals, 

432.  TESTIS— SEMINAL  FLUID.—!,,  t]„.  testis,  or  male  reproductive  oignii, 
the  seminnl  fluid  which  contains  the  ntnle  element  or  Riieniuituzon  is  formed.  The 
framework  of  the  gland  consists  of  n  thick  strong  white  fibrous  covering,  the 
tunicft  albnginea,  composed  diietly  of  white  iiitr'ilm'itiy  iiluons  tissue.     Externally, 
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thin  layer  is  covered  by  the  visceral  layer  of  tlie  serous  membrane,  or  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  invests  the  testis  and  epididymis.  The  tunica  albuginca  is  pro- 
longed for  some  distance  as  a  vortical  septum  into  the  posterior  ]>art  of  the  testis, 
to  form  the  mediastinum  testis  or  corpus  Highmori  Septa  or  trabecules— more 
or  lew  complete — stretch  from  the  under  surface  of  the  T.  albuginea  towards  the 
mediastinum,  so  that  the  organ  is  subdivided  thereby  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments or  lobules,  with  their  bases  directed  outwards  and  their  apices  towards  the 
mediastinum.       From      these,  T  a]blll!lnca. 

finer  sustentacular  fibres  nam 
into  the  compartments  to  sup- 
port the  structures  lying  in 
these  cc)m]Mirtmcnts.l 

[Arrangement  of  Tubules. — 
Each  compartment  contains 
several  seminal  tubules,  long 
convoluted  tubules  (xhu  i"-  '" 
diam.)  which  rarely  branch 
except  at  their  outer  end  ;  they 
arc  about  2  feet  in  length  and 
exceed  800  in  number.  These 
tubules  run  towards  the  medias- 
tinum, those  in  one  compart- 
ment uniting  at  an  acute  angle 
with  each  other,  to  form  a 
smaller  mint  Iter  of  narrower 
straight  tubules — tubuli  recti 
(fig.  771).  These  straight  tub- 
ules open  into  a  network  of 
tubules  in  the  mediastinum  to 
form  the  rete  testis,  a  dense 
network  of  tubules  of  irregular 
diameter  (fig.  771).  From  this 
network  there  proceed  12  to  15 
wider  ducts,— the  vasa  effe- 
rentia — winch  after  emerging 
from  the  testis  are  at  first 
straight,  but  soon  become  con- 
voluted— and  form  a  series  of 
conical  eminences  —  the  coni 
vasculosi — which  together  form 
the  head  of  the  epididymis. 
These  tubes  gradually  unite 
with  each  other  ami  form  the 
body  and  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  which,  when  nnra-  **  m- 

veiled,  is  a  tulw  alx.ut  20  feet  Tmusww  section  of  tlio  testis  (low 

long    terminating  in    the   vas  power  tihwj. 

deferens  (2  feet  long),  which  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis.] 

[Structure  of  a  Seminal  Tubule. — The  seminal  tubules  consist  of  a  thick  well- 
marked  basement  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  nucleated  cells  arranged  like 
membranes  (fig.  776).  These  tubes  are  lined  by  several  layers  of  more  or  less 
cubical  cells ;  there  is  an  outer  row  of  such  cells  next  the  basement  membrane, 
and  often  -showing  a  dividing  large  nucleus.  Internal  to  these  are  several  layers 
of  inner  large  clear  cells,  with  nuclei  often  dividing,  so  that  they  form  many 
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iliLu^liii'i'  cells  which  lie  internal  to  them  and   next   the  lumen.     From  these 
daughter I'l-lln  are  formi'il  the  ■i|ii,niiiit')/iui,  uml  I  hey  <:-■.>] irft.i ttt to  tin-  spermatoblasts. 


These  several  layer*  of  cells  leave 
in  diameter,  and  lined  liy  a  shigh 
77-2).  The  rete  testis  oonaieta  n 
distinct  membtana  propria,  but  tii 
and  coiii  vasculosi  have  cbflalo 
lined  by  a  layer  of  columnar  cilia 
bases  of   these 


mi  of  nqaai 


The  tubuli  recti  a 
■  flattened  e 


i  p» 


■  granular  cells. 


ad  ao 

\:  1  Im- 
These 

77:!). 


parts  is  a  layer  o 
tubules  form  the  epididymis,  wlio.se  tubules  have  the  same  structure 
In  the  sheep,  pigment  fells  are  often  f-mnd  in  (he  basement  membrane.] 

[The  vas  deferens  is  lined  by  several  layers  of  columnar  epithelium  resting  on 
dense  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  — the  mucosa,  Outside  this  is  the  muscular  coat, 
thick  layer  of  non-striped  muscle,  composed  of  a  thick  inner  circular,  and  tliii 
outer  Itmgiliiitiuat  layer,  a  thin  snb-mueous  rout  coiineeting  the  inttsculi 
wnts  together ;  outside  all  is  tin-  lil.roiis  adventitia. 


!l.| 


Fig.  772.  Fig.  773. 

Fig.   772.— Coll  volute.  1  fjj-iitiii.il  Inhale  uiviiiug  iui.j  :i  lun-uw  stniii(lil    tuliiil.'.       Fig.   773.- 
Tmiiaverso  suction  of  tin;  tubules  of  the  ciiirliilyiiiiw, 

[The  interstitial  tissue  (fig.  771),  supporting  the  seminal  tubules,  fa  laminated 

and  covered  by  endothelial  plates,  with  slils  or  s|iaees  between  Lin1,  lamelhe,  which 
form  the  origin  of  the  lympliatics.  These  lymph-spaces  are  easily  injeeted  by  tile 
]iuncture  method.  In  fact,  if  Berlin  blue  be  forced  into  the  testis,  the  lymphatioa 
of  the  testis  and  spermatic  cord  arc  readily  filled  with  the  injection.  In  some 
animals  (iniiir),  iiiel  I"  ii  !■■—  .■■,!.  nl  i 1,  i|,,g,  there  ;in-  ;il-..  fairly  large  poly- 
hedral interstitial  cells,  often  with  a  large  nucleus  and  sometimes  pigmented. 
They  represent  the  residue  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  (Ki<  in), 
or,  according  to  Waldeyer,  they  are  plasma  cells.      The  blood-vessels  are  immei.ius, 

and  form  ti  dense  plexus  outside  the  basement  membra .f  the  seniitud  tubules.] 

Chemical  Composition. -The  seminal  fluid,  as  discharged  from  the  urethra,  U 

mixed  with   tlie  seereli f  Ihe  glands  of  the  vils  deferens,  Cowpcr's  glands,  and 

those  of  the  prostate,  and  with  the  llnid  of  the  vesieulie  seminales.  Its  reaction 
is  neutral  01  alkaline,  and  it  fntains  83  per  cent,  of  water,  serum -album  in  alkali- 
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albuminate,  nuclein,  lecithin,  cholestcrin,  fats  (protamin  ?),  phosphorised  fat,  salts 
(2  per  cent.),  especially  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  together  with  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  and  chlorides.  The  odorous  body,  whose  nature  is  unknown, 
was  called  "  spermatin"  by  Vauquelin. 

Seminal  fluid. — The  sticky,  whitish-yellow  seminal  fluid,  largely  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
th«  secretions  of  the  al>ove-named  glands,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  hecomes  more  lluid,  and  on 
adding  water  it  hecomes  gelatinous,  and  from  it  separate  whitish  transparent  flakes.  AVhen 
long  expose* I,  it  forms  rhomboidal  crystals, 
which,  according  to  Schreiner,  consist  of  phos- 
phatic  salts  with  an  organic  base  (C*H8N). 
These  crystals  (fig.  774)  arc  said  to  he  derived 
from  the  prostatic  fluid,  and  arc  identical  with 
the  so-called  Charcot's  crystals  (fig.  171,  c, 
and  §  13S).  The  prostatic  fluid  is  thin,  milky, 
amphoteric,  or  of  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  is 
possessed  of  the  seminal  odour.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
crystals  is  obtained  from  the  seminal  fluid.  A 
somewhat  similar  odour  occurs  in  the  albumin 
of  eggs  not  rniite  fresh.  The  non-poisonous 
ptomain,  eadaverin  (pcutamethyldiamin  of 
Lfti/t:nbntmy),  isolated  by  Brieger  from  dead 
bodies,  has  a  similar  odour.  The  secretion 
of  the  vesicube  scminales  of  the  guinea-pig 
contains  much  fibrinogen  (p.  465). 

The  spermatozoa  are  50  /a  long,  and 
consist  of  a  flattened  pear-shaped  head 
(fig.  775,  1  and  2,  A*),  which  is  followed 
by  a  rod-shaped  middle  piece,  m 
{Srhirei(i(jpr-S('.i(h>l\  and  a  long  tail-like 


Fig.  774. 
Crystals  from  spermatic  fluid. 


prolongation  or  cilium,  /.  The  spermatozoon  is  propelled  forwards  by  the  to-and- 
fro  movements  of  the  tail  at  the  rate  of  0*05  to  0*5  mm.  per  second ;  the  move- 
ment is  most  rapid  immediately  after  the  fluid  is  shed,  but  it  gradually  becomes 
feebler. 

Finer  Structure  of  Spermatozoa.— The  observations  of  Jensen  have  shown  that  the  middle 
piece  and  head  are  still  more  complex,  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  human  spermatozoa  and 
those  of  the  bull  {G.  llrtzius).  These  consist  of  a  flattened,  long,  narrow,  transparent,  proto- 
plasmic mass,  with  a  fibre  eomjwsed  of  many  delicate  threads  in  both  margins.  At  the  tip 
of  the  tail  both  fibres  unite  into  one.  The  fibre  of  the  one  margin  is  generally  straight, 
the  other  is  thrown  into  wave-like  folds,  or  winds  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  other  (  W. 
Km  use,  (ribbrs).  (I.  Ketzius  describes  a  special  terminal  filament  (fig.  775,  r).  An  axial  thread 
surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  protoplasm,  traverses  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail  (Eimcr,  v. 
Jiraun).  [Leydig  showed  that  in  the  salamander  there  is  a  delicate  membrane  attached  to  the 
tail,  ami  Oibhes  has  described  a  spiral  thread  attached  to  the  head  (newt)  and  connected  with 
the  middle  piece-  by  a  hyaline  membrane.] 

Motion  of  the  Spermatozoa.— [After  the  discharge  of  the  seminal  fluid,  the  spermatozoa  ex- 
hibit s]>ontaneous  movements  for  many  hours  or  days.]  The  movements  are  due  to  the  lashing 
movements  of  the  tail,  which  moves  in  a  circle  or  rotates  on  its  long  axis,  the  impulse  to  move- 
ment proceeding  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail,  which  seem  to  be  capable 
of  moving  when  they  are  detached  (Eimcr).  These  movements  are  comparable  to  those  that 
occur  in  cilia  (§  292),  and  there  are  transition  forms  between  ciliary  and  amreboid  movements, 
as  in  the  Monera.  Action  of  Reagents  on  Spermatozoa. — Within  the  testis  they  do  not  exhibit 
movement,  as  the  fluid  is  not  sufficiently  dilute  to  permit  them  to  move.  Their  movements  are 
specially  lively  in  the  normal  secretion  of  the  female  sexual  organs  (Bischojfl,  and  they  move 
pretty  freely,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  all  normal  animal  secretions  except  saliva.  Their  move- 
ments are  paralysed  by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  creosote,  gum,  dextrin,  vegetable 
mucin,  syrup  of  grape-sugar,  or  very  alkaline  or  acid  uterine  or  vaginal  mucus  (Donne),  acids 
and  metallic  salts,  and  a  too  high  or  too  low  temperature.  The  narcotics,  as  long  as  they  arc 
chemically  indifferent,  behave  as  indifferent  fluids,  and  so  do  medium  solutions  of  urea,  sugar, 
albumin,  common  salt,  glycerin,  amygdalin,  &c.  ;  but  if  these  be  too  dilute  or  too  concen- 
trated, they  alter  the  amount  of  water  in  the  spermatozoa  ami  paralyse  them.  The  quiescence 
produced  by  water  may  be  set  aside  by  dilute  alkalies  (Virchow),  as  with  cilia  (p.  560).     En- 
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gelmann  finds  that  minute  traces  of  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether  excite  movements.  The  sperma- 
tozoa of  the  frog  may  be  frozen  four  times  in  succession  without  killing  them.  They  bear  a  heat 
of  43° 75  C,  and  they  will  live  for  70  days  when  placed  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  another  frog 
(MaiUegazza). 

Resistance. — Owing  to  the  largo  amounts  of  earthy  salts  which  they  contain,  when  dried 
upon  a  microscopical  slide,  they  still  retain  their  form  ( Valentin).  Their  form  is  not  destroyed 
by  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  boiling  acetic  acid,  or  by  caustic  alkalies ;  solutions  of 
NaCl  and  saltpetre  (10  to  15  per  cent.)  change  them  into  amorphous  masses.  Their  organic 
basis  resembles  the  semi-solid  albumin  of  epithelium. 

Seminal  fluid,  besides  spermatozoa,  also  contains  seminal  cells,  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the 
seminal  passages,  numerous  lecithin  granules,  stratified  amyloid  bodies  (inconstant),  granular 
yellow  pigment,  especially  in  old  age,  leucocytes,  and  sperma  crystals  (Fiirbingcr). 

Development  of  Spermatozoa. — The  walls  of  the  seminal  tubules,  w,  which  are 
made  up  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  are  lined  by  a  nucleated,  protoplasmic  layer  (fig. 


m 


'10 


Fig.  775. 

Spermatozoa.     1,  human  (  x  600),  the  head  seen  from  the  side  f  2,  on  edge  ;  k,  head  ;  m,  middle 

Siece  ;  /,  tail  ;  c,  terminal  filament ;  3,  from  the  mouse  ;  4,  bothriocephalic  latns ;  5, 
eer  ;  6,  mole  ;  7,  green  woodpecker ;  8,  black  swan  ;  9,  from  a  cross  between  a  goldfinch 
(M)  and  a  canary  (F) ;  10,  from  cobitis. 

776,  I,  b,  and  IV,  //),  from  which,  according  to  one  view,  there  project  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  long  (0*053  mm.)  column-like  prolongations  (I,  c,  and  II,  III, 
IV),  which  break  up  at  their  free  end  into  several  round  or  oval  globules  (II) — 
the  spermatoblasts  (v.  Ebnnr) ;  these  consist  of  soft  finely  granular  protoplasm, 
and  usually  have  an  oval  nucleus  in  their  lower  part.  During  development, 
each  lobule  of  the  spermatoblast  elongates  into  a  tail  (IV,  >•),  while  the  deeper 
part  forms  the  head  and  middle  pieces  of  the  future  spermatozoon  (IV,  h).  At 
this  stage  the  spermatoblast  is  like  a  greatly  enlarged,  irregular,  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cell.  "When  development  is  complete,  the  head  and  middle  pieces  are 
detached  (III,  /),  and  ultimately  the  remaining  part  of  the  spermatoblast  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration.  Not  unfrequently  in  spermatozoa  we  may  observe  a 
small  mass  of  protoplasm  adhering  to  the  tail  and  the  middle  piece  (III,  t).  Be- 
tween the  spermatoblasts  are  numerous  round  amoeboid   cells  devoid  of  an  en- 
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velope,  nnil  connected  to  each  otlicr  by  processes.  They  seem  to  secret*1  tiicjlittrl 
|iart  of  the  semen,  and  they  may  therefore  Is;  called  seminal  cells  (I,  n,  II,  III,  IV, 
l>).  A  spermatozoon,  therefore,  in  a  detached  independently  mobile  cilium  of  an 
enlarged  epithelial  cell.  Some  oliscrvers  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  spermatozoa 
are,  in  part  at  least,  formed  within  round  cells,  by  a  process  of  endogenous  de- 
velopment. 

[AH  observers  are  agreed  that  the  appenniiK-u  of  a  seminal  tubule  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  activity  of  the  cells  lining  it,  but  in  the  case  of  a  tubule  with 
developing  spermatozoa,  although  the  appearance  seen  in  transverse  section  of  a 
tubule  is  on  the  whole  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  776,  I,  still  the  view  stated  above 
is  not  the  one  which  litis  the  lnrgest  number  of  supporters.  Other  observers 
interpret  the  appearances  differently.  According  to  the  other  view,  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  gland-cell  lining  the  tubules,  and  certain  of  these  cells  or  spermato- 
gonia—lying  next  the  periphery — by  successive  acts  of  division  give  rise  to  round 
cells  with  dark  nuclei,  i.e.,  to  daughter  cells  or  spermatocytes,  which  arrange 
themselves  radially  towards  the  lumen  of  this  tubule.  They  are  represented  by 
Die    indifferent  cells   lying  lietween  the  so-called  spermatoblasts  in  tig.  776,  I. 


i]ii-<liaj;raiiLmatic  spenimtoKem'sis  :   I,  t run  averse  am-timi  u(  ;i  stiiuiiin!  tubule — a,  membrane  ; 
h,  protoplasmic  inner  lining  ;  c,  s|>ei'i j  1  :■  t  nl  iL-ih!:  ;  s,  seminal  cells.      II,  Unripe  spermatoblast 

/,  1 . in i  1 1  ]  1  ■. I  ['liiviUc  lo!m!cn  ;  p,  seminal  cells.      IV,  spermatoblast,  with  ripe  s|»;inLato<™ 
<!r.  not  yi't  (Muchi-il  ;   tail,  r  ;  ,1,  wall  of  (In:  -semi  mi!  tubuh;  ;  A,  its  pvotoplasn  lie  layer.  '  III, 

■i[n-ni]at(tblnst  witli  a  spermatozoon  free,  f. 


The   li 

lumen  of  the  tills.-,  are  called  BpennatideB, 

tozoa;    in   the    process    the    nucleus   of   enc! 

part  of  tin'  proto|ilasin  become; 


these  spermatocytes,  lying  next  the 
id  these  last  become  the  sperma- 
.11  sjicrmatide  becomes  the  head,  a 
tail  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  largest 
part  of  the  protoplasm  ..f  the  spennatiile  remains,  and  these  residues,  as  it 
were,  come  together  and  form  the  large  branched  structure,  which  on  the, 
previously  stilted  view  were  called  spermatoblasts.  The  young  sjiermatozoa  lie 
embedded  in  the  tops  of  these  masses  of  protoplasm,  thus  an  entirely  different 
explanation  is  given  of  the  appearances  seen  in  a  seminal  tubule]. 

According  til  Hernia  mill  v.  KIjiht,  tin1  .I'lerini'tubliisls  i.ru  I'nnncil  by  tin;  nialescence  (copula- 
tion) of  u  group  of  seminal  cells  with  the  loner  part  of  tile  foot-plate  ami  stalk  of  the  spermato- 
blasts. Each  seminal  cell  forum  from  its  rtmhus  the  head,  ami  from  its  protoplasm  the  tail  ol 
a  spermatozoon.  I'm  the  cmupli'to  formation  of  these  ["arts,  there  must  be  a  coalescence  of  the 
seminal  cells  Willi  the  "perma  to  blasts. 

Shape  of  Spermatozoa,.  —The  sperm atozoa  of  most  animals  are  like  cilia  with  larger  or  smaller 
heads.  The  head  is  elliptical  (mammals),  or  pear-Bhnpcil  (mammals),  or  cylindrical  (birds, 
amphibians,  fish),  or  cork-screw  (singing  hints,  paladins,),  or  merely  like  hairs  (insect* — lig.  775). 
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433.  TEE    OVARY    OVUM— UTERUS.  -[Structure  of  the  Ovary.— The 

tiviiry    consists    of    ;i    'rrniin-.-tivc-tis.-iTi.'    framework,    with    lilmirl-v.-si'ls,     umiv-, 
lymphatics,  11ml  numerous  n  on-s  tripe  il  muscular  fibres.     Tlie  ova  arc  embedded  in 
iry  iscvcred  with  si  layer  of  eohllli 
germ-epithelium.     The  moat  nuper- 
firinl  layer  la  called  thcalbnginea; 
[I  docs  not  rotiiiiin  any  ova.       IV- 
nv  it   is  the  cortical   layer  of 
i-lu-on,  which  contains  the  email- 


this  matrix  (lig.  777).     Tin*  surf I  1  In-  . 

epithelium  (flg.  7T8,  e),  the  remains  of  th« 


ich- 


Mlie 


<.' 


'olliclmui  tint  ovary  of  0  female 
nfant  Each  oviuii  lies  within 
Is  follicle  or  Graafian  vesicle.] 

Structure  of  an  Ovum.— The 
human  ovum  (C.S.  nAw,18ST) 
is  0-18  to  02  nun.  [,!„  in.  |  in 
diameter,  rod  is  a  spherical  cellu- 
lar body  vith  a  thick,  solid,  elastic 
envelope, the  zona  pellucida,  with 
r*iiifttingiitri(B(fig.779),  Thexou 
pellucida  encloses  tl I'll-roii touts  rc[ueseiited  Uv  tin'  protoplasmic,  granular,  con- 
tractile vitellns  or  yelk,  whicli  in  turn  1 bins  (In   ect'cntrictilly  placed  spherical 

nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle  (*Q-8C  i-.—l'<ni,inh,  1825;  CotU,  18.14).  The 
germinal  vesicle  contains  lh>'  nucleolus  or  germinal  spot  (5-7  n — li.  Wwjiwr, 
1835).     The  domical  iompotition  is  givedkin  S  -232. 

[Ovum.  Cell. 

Zona  pellucida  coitcs| 1*  to  the  Cell-wall. 

Viti'llus  „  .,       Cell-contents, 

t  leriuinal  vesicle        „  ..         Nucleus. 

Germinal  spot  .,  ,.       Nucleolus.] 

[This  arrangement  shows  the  coitc- pom  ling  pails  iu  a  cell  and  the  ovum,  ami  in 
fact  the  ovum  represents  a  typical  cell.] 

TIip  una  pellucida  (tigs.  779,  7S0,  V,  Z),  In  which  cells  the  Graafian  follicles  are  often  ad- 
herent, in  a  ciUii.-nlnr  liH-inbiini..-  liirmeil  we.  iiiihniy  I'V  ttie  Mliilc  1  l'jtii<ji:r).  According  to  Van 
Ilecntdeii,  it  is  lined  liy  a  thin  tneiiihrane  next  tin-  vik-Uu-,  ami  In-  regards  the  thin  taeinlirnni' 
111-  tin'  original  i'i'11-nii;iiiliraiiD  of  the  ovum.      The  lin t r-  radiating  -.oiie  in  the  zona  mi?  said  to  be 

due  tn  tha  axateaee  .if  sammo*  ettwh  |  KWtibtr,  «.  Srlilm).    It  is  still  undecided  whether 

there  is  a  sj.ecial  micropyle  or  hole  for  the  eat  ranee  nf  llu-  sue  in  in  t117.ua. 

A  mioropyle  Inn  ln-en  uWrvcd  in  snino  ova  (InilrjtlMirinii.H,  ninny  li.-h'.s,  mussels).  The  ova 
nf  Honiu  animals  iinany  inserts.  .-.;;.,  th«  Ilea)  Invi  jsh.his  canals  in  some  ]uirL  i>{  tlitilr  *onn, 
mill  these  serve-  l»>lli  for  lie  canaini-  u[  thi-  ~|"Tin!it(>/'M.  and  fur  tin-  n--|d  i-it.iry  exchanges  in 
the  ..vuiu. 

The  development  of  the  ova  lakes  place  in  the  following  manner  : — The  surface 
nf  the  ovary  iscuvci-cd  with  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium  — Ihe  so-called  "germ- 
epithelium  "—nud  between  these  cells  lie  somewhat  spherical  "primordial  ova" 
(tig.  780,  I,  a,  a).  The  epithelium  covering  the  surface  dips  iiitu  the  ovary 
at    various  places  to  form  "ovarian  tubes"  (tig.  780).     These  tubes,  from  and 

in  whicli  II vii  are  developed   (  HV'A/c./.c),  become  dcciier  and  deeper,  and   they 

contain,  in  their  interior,  large  single  spherical  cells  with  a  nucleus  and  a  nucleolus, 
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uv.iky 


iiinl  other  smaller 

the  cells  (primordial  ova)  th;it 

tl j.iilii'lliiin  of  the  tube, 

iiml  iiri'  direct  continue 
bkma  "l"  the  cylindrical 
epithelium  on  the  surface 
•  4  tlir  ovary.    Tin'  upper 

.Mniiiilii'-    Of    tin'    lain* 

ln'Cnniii  closed,  while  tin1 

till"'   Itself  1-.  divided    j [it' r 

a  number  of  rounded  oom- 
paxbnenta  —  out  off,  as 
it  «i'n-,  bj  the  ingrowth 
of    tl rarion    stroma 

(I,'",).      l'j»L'llt'l01l|«l]'tl]ll'lll 

■a  rat  "il  usual!]  I'i'ii- 
tains  one,  or  ;ii  uioel  two, 
Ota  (IW  a,  "),  iiml  be- 
comes developed  Into  a 
lii.i.iii.m  follicle.  Tin' 
embryonic  follicle  au- 
Inn,  .ui'l  ilui.l  appears 

within  it;  while  its  lateral   Section  of«n  omi y.   r,  « i - 1- 1 n - e ( ■  i 1 1  ■  *- 1 i t l n i  ;  I,  Urgo-idwd  n>Iii'-l<-s  .- 

sliiiill  ci  ■11-slii-ri  Diir  clinii^i-rl         *J.  -1,  iiiiil.ll.'-si/.w.l.  iiml   ;i,   J,   Buiiillrr  a  in-.  I   killick'S  ;  o,  ovimi 
within  ii  Cranlinu   KiHk-le ;  r,i\    lilooi.l-Yiw.wla  of  tho  »' 


Rft  n-s. 


tin 


follicle 


ining 

jt'lf, 


y,  culls  of  tbc  1  ill'  m  Inn  tl  a  gmiiulosn. 


or  those  of  the  lucmbrana  granulosa.  Tin-  cells  of  the  nicmbniiiu  granulosa  fuiin 
as  elevation  .a  one  [lart — the  discus  proligerus—  1  >y  which  Uw  ovum  is  attached 
tij  tlie  niemliiiiiia  granulosa.  The  follicles  iuv  :it  first  only  0"03  mm.  iu  diameter, 
but  they  become  larger,  especially  at   puberty,     [Tin-  smaller  ovo  an  near,  the 

mfa f  the  ovary,  tin* 

larger  ones  deeper  iu  its 
substance  (fig.  778).] 
When  ii  Graafian  follicle 
with  its  ovum  is  about  to 
ripen  (IV),  it  sinks  or 
passes  downwards  into 
the  substance  of  the  ovary, 
and  enkrgea  at  the  bum 

time  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluid — the  liquor  fol- 
Ucuh'  —  between  tho  tu- 
nica and  membrana  gra- 
nulosa. It  is  covered  By 
a  vjisculnr  outer  mem- 
brane— the  thecafolliculi 
— which  is  lined  by  the 
ejiitheliiini  constituting 
the  membrana  granulosa 
(IV,  </).  When  a  Graa- 
fian follicle  is  about  to 
burst,  it  again  rises  u> 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  attain*  ;i  diameter  of  TO  to  lv>  una.,  and  is  uow  ready 
to  burst  and  diseburge    ite  ovum.     [The   tissue  between    the  enlarged    Graafian 


■  OJS 
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folliele  anil  the  surface  of  the  ovary  gradually  Uvuiiu^  thinner  iiinl  thinner  and  Irs* 
vascular,  anil  nt  lust  gives  way,  wliun  the  ovum  la  diacharged  ami  caught  by  the 

fimbriated  extremity  of   (hi-  Failo]>ian  tube  embracing  tin-  ovary,  si  lliiil  tl vimi 

is  shed  into  the  Fallopian  tube  itself.]  Only  n  small  number  of  the  Graafian 
follicles  undergo  ik'Yclo[iiiio]il  normally,  liy  far  tin1  givnic.-t  number  atrophy  anil 
never  ripen.  (The  study  of  the  development  of  tile  ova  and  ovary  was  advanced 
particularly  hy  Martin  Barry,  l'fluger,  liillroth,  ttchron,  His,  Waldeyer,  Kolliker, 
Koster,  Lindgrcn,  Hebulin,  Fonlis,  Bnlfoui',  and  others.) 


....  is,  acconling  to  him,  formed  only 

germinal  spot,  with  tin-  sun.iun.liiig  im'iiihruiiiiiH  clear  juvt  of  tin'  vittlluit  ■  tig.  780,  III).     The 

remainder  of  the  vitellns  is  develop  «-d  l.y  tli;  luiislormntuni  of  lirniml.i^i  eel  Is,  ivliioli  also  form 


Fig.  780. 
Au  ovnriaii  tube  in  process  or  development  (new-born  girl),     a,  n,  young  ova  between  the 
epithelial  cells  mi   (ho  surface  of  the  ovary  ;   !•,  the  ovarian  tube  with  ova  and  epithelial 
cells  ;  c,  a  small  follicle  cut  olf  ami  cin'lo-dii;;  an  ovum.     II,  Onisn  ovarian  tube  from  a 

bitch.      Ill,    Isolated  primordial   ovum  ihi li).      [V,   Older  f..lliclc  with   two  ova  (»,  o) 

ami  tin'  tunica  granulosa  (17)  or  n  hitch.  V,  Part  of  the  surface  of  a  ripe  ovum  of  a  rabbit 
— -.,  Kona  [iclluriila  ;  <l,  vikdlns  :  -,  adherent  cell.'-  of  tin'  inenil.rnmi  iiiannlosa.  VI,  First 
jiolnr  glohule  formed.      VII,  Formation  of  the  second  polar  globule  (Fot). 


same  type  as 
r  contents  no  to  form  oelh 
ilitMst  with  these,  the  birds,  the  uiouu- 


Holoblaatic  and  Mcvoblnulic  Ova.— The  an 
]ii:iiiiiii:tliiLH  ovn  ;  they  ore  called  holoblastic  0 
which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo 

tremes  alone  ai gst  Ihe  11  aim  ink  {Ciihlir.  II),    tlm  ii-i.t  ik-s  Mini   the.  oilier  thhes  have  mi 

bias  tie  ova  {lki'-htri).  Tin:  In  tier,  in  addition  to  the  white,  or  formative  yelk,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  yelk  of  ilie  liulolilasiii:  eggs,  mid  gives  rise  to  tbo  embryonic  cells,  contains  the 
food-yelk  (yellow  in  birds),  which  during  development  is  a  reserve  store  of  food  for  the  develop- 


Hen's  Egg.— The  1 


lite,  round,  fini'ly  granula 


?ek,  the  cicatricula, 
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blastoderm,  or  tread,  which  in  2-5-3-5  mm.  broad  and  0-28-0-37  thick,  lying  upon 
the  surface  of  the  yellow  yelk,  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  mammalian  ovum, 
and  ia,  therefore,  the  formative  yelk.  In  the  cicatricula  lie  the  germinal  vesicle 
and  spot  (figs.  7tt0,  783).  From  the  tread,  in  which  lie  the  characteristic  white 
yelk  elements,  processes  pass  into  the  yellow  yelk.     A  i«rt  pusses  as  an  excecd- 


Fig.  781.  Fig.  782. 

Scheme  of  a  uieroblastic  egg.  a,  White  ;  b,  yellow  yelk  granules, 

ingly  thin  layer  round  the  yelk,  or  cortical  protoplasm.  [The  cicatricula  in  an 
uniiieubuted  egg  is  always  uppermost  whatever  the  position  of  the  egg,  provided 
the  contents  can  rotate  freely,  anil  this  is  due  to  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of 
that  juirt  of  the  yelk  in  connection  with  the  cicatriculn  (tig.  783).  In  a  fecundated 
egg  the  cicatricula  has  a  white  margin  (the  area  opaca),  surrounding  a  clear 
transparent  area,  the  beginning  of  ... 

the  area  pellucida,  containing  an 
opaque  spot  in  its  centre.     If  an 
egg  be  boiled  very  hard,  and    a 
section  made  of  the  yelk,  it  will 
bo  found  to  consist  of  alternating 
layers  of  white  and  yellow  ye" 
Tim    outermost   layer   is   a'tl 
layer    of    white   yelk,    which 
slightly  thicker  at  the  margin  of 
the  cicutriculn.     Within  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yelk  is  a  flask-shaped 
mass  of  white  yelk,  the  neck  of 
the    Hiisk    being    connected   with 
the    white  yelk    outside.      This 
flask -shaped  mass  does  not  become 

so  hard  on  being  Iwilcd,  and  its  Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  through  an  uiiiucu- 
upper  <?x  I  Minded  end  is  known  as  bated  hen's  egg.  £1,  blastoderm;  OD,  yellow  yelk; 
the  "nucleuB  of  Pander"  (fin  WD>  whito  velk  anu  uucIb"»  of  Pander;  DM, 
7ai\  Ti...  ™~.*™„.=  „f  »t,„„  iY;  vitelline  membrane ;  S  W,  "  white"  j  CA.chabwoe- 
783).  The  great  mass  of  the  yelk  w  ^  Bhcll  mcmbrano  .,XSi  i,eU  .  LB_  au..oha[Uber.  ' 
made  up,  however,  of  yellow  yelk. 

Microscopically,  the  yellow  yelk  consists  or  soft  yellow  spheres,  of  from  23-100  p  in  diameter, 
and  they  are  often  polyhedral  from  mutual  pressure  (fig.  782,  b).  [They  are  very  delicate  and 
lion -n in: lea  ted,  but  filled  with  fine  grannies,  which  are,  jierliaji*,  proteid  in  their  nature,  as 
they  are  insoluble  in  etlier  and  alcohol.  They  are  developed  by  the  proliferation  of  the 
granulosa  crlls  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  also  seem  ultimately  to  form  the  granulo- fibrous 
double  envelni*  or  the  vitelline  membrane  {Bimtr),      The  whole  yelk  of  the  hen's  egg  is 


Fig.  783. 
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regarded  by  some  observers  as  tqulnhnt  t»  the  miuuin.ilian  oTiim  piit»  the  oorpni  latnai 

Microscopically,  (lit:  white  yelk  consists  of  small  vesicles  (5-7 ii  m)  'iintiimng  a  refractive 
substance  and'  larger  spheres  containing  sevi  ml  smaller  sjiIhtuIis  (tig.  7S*J,  a).  Tim  whole 
yelk  is  envclopd  by  tin;  vitelline  membrane,  wliti-li  is  triius|.arenl,  but  possesses  a  line  fibrous 

-tin'  luiv,  and  it  -I-..HI-  t"  In'  allied  t.i  elaslii:  tissue] 

When  tln>  yulk  is  fully  developed  within  the  lirauBan  follicle*  of  tin-  hen's  nvni'ium, 
I'.lli'li'  Pnu-rits.  and  discharges  tin-  yelk,  which  lasses  into  the  oviilnct,  where  in  its  passa, 
rot n tea,   owing  to  the  direction  of  the  fulls  of  tin'  mucous  membrane  of  the  oviduct. 

iii 'linn  glands  nl  tin'  oviduct  secrete  the   albumin,  of  white  of  I  hi'  egg,  which  is  deposited  in 

layers  in1'. nnil  tin-  yell;  in  its  passagi-  alniig-  lie-  ihii  I.  iimi   forms  lit   tin-  anterior  I   postcrioi 

chalazae.  [The  chalaiae  an  two  twisted  colds  i'oin|mseii  of  twisted  layer*  of  the  .niter  ileus.'i- 
part   of  the  albumin.       They  evtend    from    tlie  poles  of    tlie     yelk    not    tjtiite    to  the   uuter 

"     -ienjb»n»  te« 


part  of  tho  albumin  (fig.   783,  Ch).     [The  albumin 


■  he 11  -membra tie,  which  is  mi 
jioseil  of  two  layers— au  out., 
tliiekei  nnil  an  inner  thinner  one 
(lig.  7S3).  Over  the  greater  part 
ol  the  nlhulnlii  these  two  Isyeis 
,ui  united,  but  at  the  liroail  end 
of  the  hen's  egg  they  lend  to 
sejiaLate,  and  air  passing  through 
llii:   porous   shell    He  pirates   them 

Won  and  more  us  the  fluid  of 
the  egg  evaporates.  This  air- 
space is  not  found  in  frcsh-laiil 
egg*.]  The  layers  eoiisis 
spontaneously  coagulated  k_._ 
tin-like  fibres  arranged  in  ■ 
spiral  manlier  around  the  albu- 
ni  in  ■  /.iiiifi-nlliiiii/  lliiiiimtiYiitrit). 
IKxienial  to  this  is  the  teit  or 
shell,  wdijeh  sonaiita  of  in  orguia 
matrix  impregnated  with  !iuie 
HaltB.J  The  shell  consists  of 
albumin  impregnated  with  lime 
milts,  whieh  form  a  very  poruua 
■  mortar.  (The  shell  is  poroua, 
mid  its  inner  layer  is  perforated 
by  vertical  canals,  through  which 
the  respiratory  exchange  of  the 
gases  ean  take  place.]  In  the 
eggs  of  some  birds  lliero  is  id 
outer  structureless,  porous,  slimv. 
ur  fatty  ctiticula.  The  shell 
is  secreted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oviduct.  The  -lull  i. 
partly  used  up  fur  the  develop- 
uietit  of  the  hones  of  tile  chirk 
{/'mil!,  (inure),  although  this 
is  denied  by  Pott  and  Pnym. 
The  pigment  which  often  occurs 
in  many  layers  of  the  surface  of 
the  eggs  nf  some  birds  apjienrs  to 
he  a  derivative  of  h.eni..g]obin 
and  bi  live  i' I  in. 

Chemical  Conipositioti  -  The  yellow  yelk  is  alkaline,  and  oh. Hired  yellow  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  lutein,  which  contains  iron.      It  run  tains  several  proleids  [Including  a  globulin  liody 

called  vitellin  (p.  *65)J,  a  body  resembling  t leiu,  lecithin,  vitellin,  glycerin -phosphoric  acid. 

cholesterin,  oleiii,  palniilin,  dextrose,  [n.ta.sie  <  hloride,  iron,  earthy  phosphates,  lluoric  and 
silicic  acids.  The  presence  ol  ccrebriii,  glycaigcn,  and  starch  is  uncertain.  [Darest*>states  that 
standi  is  present.] 

[Tlie   albumin   at  egg  eon  tains —water,   8b'  per  cent.  ;    protcids,   12;  fat    mid    extractives, 
1'5  ;  saline  matter,    including  sodie  and     puta-sic    el ih. rides,    phosphates,    and    sulphates,  -S 

pw< t-] 

(Tliu  uterus,  a  thick  hollow  mnacuJoi  organ,  is  novated  utamally  by  ■  serous 
coat,  and  linod  internally  by  a  mucous  membrane,  while  lwtwwn  the  two  '     ' 


Surface  section  of  fig.  78*. 


■ 
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thick  muscular  coat,  eompoMd  of  si Uli  muscular   fibres  arranged  in  a  great 

number  of  layers  ami  in  diil'erent  directions.     The  mucous  membrane  of  tbo  body 
of  tin.'  ut.-ius  in  tin-  niiini|.ri'i;iiuli'il  condition  has  no  folds',  while  tlio  museularia 


Left  laoail  li^iiin  11I,  F,iHo|>i;iii  tulie.  ovary,  anil  parovarium 
tube;  r,  am  |  ml  In  ;  y,  riiubriittril  end  of  the  tuW,  v 
t,  ovary  ; /,  ovarian  ligament. 

mucosa;  is  vi'i'y  well  developed,  ami  forms  a  great  part  of  the  uterine  muscular  wall. 
The  mucous  menilnune  is  lined  by  11  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
A  vertical  section  shows  the  mucous  membrane  to  contain  uumerous  tubular 
glands  (tig.  ~M)— the  uterine  glands — which  branch  towards  their  town  cmU 
They  have  %  nicnibrunu 
propria,  and  are  lined 
liv  1  Bugle  layer  of  cili- 
ated epithelium,  ;i  small 
lttmen  being  left  111  the 
centre.  The  utricular 
glands  are  not  formed 
during  intra-uteriue  life 
(Turner),  nor  are  there 
any  glands  in  tiie  human 
uterus  at  birth  [O.  J. 
£n;/rf,i<aim).  There  are 
numerous  slit-like  lyin- 
phatie  spaces  ill  the  mu- 
counmeml.n'atie( /,f.i/i/j/i/), 
which  communicate  with 
well-marked  lymphatic 
vessels  existing  in  this 
ami  the  other  layers  of 
the  organ.  lu  the  cer- 
vix, the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  folded,  representing  in  the  virgin  the  appearance  k 
vita?.  The  external  surface  of  the  vaginal  part  of  the  neek  i 
lied  squamous  epithelium,  like  the  vagina.] 


Transferee  section  of  the  FaII»]iiau  lulu. 
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[The  Fallopian  tubes  are  really  the  ducts  of  the  ovaries  (fig.  786).  They  con- 
sist of  a  serous,  muscular  (an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular)  layer 
of  non-striped  muscle,  and  a  mucous  layer  thrown  into  many  folds  and  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  but  no  glands  (fig.  787).] 

434.  PUBEBTY.— The  term  puberty  is  applied  to  the  period  at  which  a 
human  being  becomes  capable  of  procreating,  which  occurs  from  the  13th  to  15th 
years  in  the  female,  and  the  14th  to  16th  in  the  male.  In  warm  climates,  puberty 
may  occur  in  girls  even  at  8  years  of  age.  Towards  the  40th  to  50th  year,  the 
procreative  faculty  ceases  in  the  female  with  the  cessation  of  the  menses ;  this  con- 
stitutes the  menopause  or  grand  climacteric,  whilst  in  man  the  formation  of 
seminal  fluid  has  been  observed  up  to  old  age.  From  the  period  of  puberty 
onwards,  the  sexual  appetite  occurs,  and  the  ripe  ova  are  discharged  from  the 
ovary.  [But  ova  are  discharged  even  before  puberty  or  menstruation  has  occurred.] 
At  puberty,  the  internal  and  external  generative  organs  and  their  annexes  become 
more  vascular  and  undergo  development ;  the  pelvis  of  the  female  assumes  the 
characteristic  female  sha]>e.  For  the  changes  in  the  mamma?  see  §  330.  At  the 
same  time  hair  is  developed  on  the  pubes  and  axilla,  and  in  the  male  on  the  face, 
while  the  sebaceous  glands  become  larger  and  more  active. 

Other  changes  occur,  especially  in  the  larynx.  In  the  boy  the  larynx  elongates  in  its 
anteroposterior  diameter,  the  thyroid,  or  Adam's  apple,  becomes  more  prominent,  while  the 
vocal  cords  lengthen,  so  that  the  voice  is  hoarse,  or  husky,  or  *'  breaks,"  the  voice  being 
lowered  at  least  an  octave.  In  the  female  the  larnyx  becomes  longer,  while  the  compass  of  the 
voice  is  increased.  The  vital  capacity  (§  108),  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
chest,  undergoes  a  considerable  increase  ;  the  whole  form  and  expression  assume  the  charac- 
teristic sexual  appearance,  while  the  psychical  energies  also  receive  an  impulse. 

435.  MENSTRUATION.— External  Signs.— At  regular  intervals  of  time, 
of  27^-28  days  in  a  mature  female,  there  is  a  rupture  of  one  or  more  ripe 
Graafian  follicles,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
external  genitals.  This  is  known  as  the  process  of  menstruation  (or  menses,  cata- 
menia,  or  periods).  Most  women  menstruate  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon, 
and  only  a  few  at  new  and  full  moon  (StroJd).  In  mammals,  the  analogous  condi- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  the  period  of  heat  [or  the  "  rut "  in  deer].  There  is  a  slightly 
bloody  discharge  from  the  external  genitals  in  earnivora,  the  mare,  and  cow  (Aris- 
totle), while  apes  in  their  wild  condition  have  a  well-marked  menstrual  discharge 
(Neubert).  [Observations  on  cases  where  abdominal  section  has  been  performed 
have  shown  that  the  Graafian  follicles  mature  and  burst  at  any  time  (Lawson  Tait, 
Leopold),] 

The  onset  of  menstruation  is  usually  heralded  by  constitutional  and  local  phenomenon — 
there  is  an  increased  feeling  of  congestion  in  the  internal  generative  organs,  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  tension  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  which  are  sensitive  to  pressure, 
fatigue  in  the  limbs,  alternate  feeling  of  hent  and  cold,  and  even  a  slight  increase  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  (Kcrsch).  There  may  be  retardation  of  the  process  of  digestion  and  varia- 
tions in  the  evacuation  of  the  ftercs  and  urine,  and  in  the  secretion  of  sweat.  The  discharge  is 
slimy  at  first,  and  then  becomes  bloody,  lasting  three  to  four  days  ;  the  blood  is  venous,  and 
shows  little  tendency  to  coagulate,  provided  it  is  mixed  with  much  alkaline  mucus  from  the 
genital  passages  ;  but,  if  the  haemorrhage  be  free,  the  blood  may  be  clotted.  The  quantity  of 
blood  is  100  to  200  grms.  [The  blood  contains  many  white  blood -corpuscles  and  epithelial 
cells.]    After  cessation  of  the  discharge  of  blood  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  mucus  given  off. 

The  characteristic  internal  phenomena  which  accompany  menstruation  are: — 
(1)  The  changes  in  the  uterine  niucous  membrane;  and  (2)  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicle. 

1.  Changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. — The  uterine  mucous  membrane 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  blood.  The  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  congested,  swollen, 
and  folded,  soft,  thick  (3  to  6  mm.)  mucous  membrane  is  shed.  The  orifices  of 
the  numerous  mucous  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  distinct,  the  glands 
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enlarge,  and  the  cells  undergo  fatty  defeneration,  and  so  do  the  tissue  and  the  blood- 
vessels lying  between  the  glands.  The  tissue  contains  more  leucocytes  than 
normal.  "  This  fatty  degeneration  and  the  excretion  of  the  degenerated  tissue  occur, 
however,  only  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucosa,  whose  blood-vessels,  when 
torn  across,  yield  the  blood.  The  "deeper  layers  remain  intact,  and  from  them, 
after  menstruation  is  over,  the  new  mucous 
membrane  is  develojied  (Kunrtrat  awl  G.  J. 
Emjelmann).  [Leopold  denies  the  existence 
of  this  fatty  degeneration.  According  to 
Williams,  the  entire  mucous  membrane  is 
removed  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  it  is 
regenerated  from  the  muscular  coat  (fig. 
789).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix 
remains  free  from  these  changes.] 

2.  Ovulatioa — The  second  important 
internal  phenomenon  is  ovulation,  in  which 
process  the  ovary  becomes  more  vascular — 
the  ripe  follicle  is  turgid  with  fluid,  and 
in  jKirt  projects  above  the  surface  of  the 
ovary.  The  follicle  ultimately  bursts,  its 
membranes  and  the  epithelium  covering 
of  the  ovary  are  torn  or  give  way  under 
the  pressure,  the  bursting  being  accom- 
l>anied  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  amount 
of  blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  congested, 
turgid,  and  erected  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  applied  to  the 
ovary,  so  that  the  discharged  ovum,  with 
its  adherent  granulosa  cells,  and  the  liquor 
folliculi,  are  caught  by  the  funnel-shaped 
extremity  of  the  tube  (fig.  786).  The  ovum, 
when  discharged,  is  carried  towards  the 
uterus  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  (§  433)  of 
the  tube,  and  perhaps  also  partly  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat. 
Ducalliez  and  Kiiss  found  that,  by  fully  injecting  the  blood-vessels,  they  could 
imitate  the  erection  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Rougat  points  out  that  the  non- 
striped  muscle  of  the  broad  ligaments  may  cause  constriction  of  the  vessels, 
and  thus  secure  the  necessary  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

Pfliiger's  Theory  of  Ovulation. — There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  connection  between  ovula- 
tion or  the  discharge  of  an  ovum  and  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
Plliiger  regards  the  bloody  discharge  from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
a.s  a  physiological  pre[»aration  or  *'  freshening  "  of  the  tissue  (in  the  surgical  sense),  by  which  it 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  ovum  when  the  latter  reaches  the  uterus,  so  that  union  can 
take  place  between  the  ovum  and  the  freshly-exposed  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thus  the  ovum  will  receive  nourishment  from  a  new  surface. 

Reichert's  Theory. — This  view  is  opposed  to  that  of  Rcichcrt,  Engelmann,  Williams,  and 
others.  According  to  Reichert's  theory,  before  an  ovum  is  discharged  at  all  there  is  a  sympa- 
thetic change  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  whereby  it  becomes  more  vascular,  mora 
spongy,  and  swollen  up.  The  mucous  membrane  so  altered  is  spoken  of  us  the  membraiia 
decutua  menstrual isf  and  from  its  nature  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive,  retain,  and 
nourish  a  fertilised  ovum  which  may  come  into  contact  with  it.  If  the  ovum,  however,  be  not 
fertilised,  and  escape  from  the  genital  passages,  then  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  degenerates, 
and  blood  is  shed  as  above  described.  According  to  this  view  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  is  a  sign  of  the  n on -occurrence  of  pregnancy  ;  the  mucous  membrane 
degenerates  localise  it  is  not  required  for  this  occasion  ;  the  menstrual  blood  is  an  external  sign 
that  the  ovum  has  not  been  impregnated.     So  that  pregnancy,  i.e.,  the  development  of  the 


Fig. 


Fig.  788.  Fig.  789. 

788. — Diagram  of  the  uterus  just  before 
menstruation.  The  shaded  portiou  repre- 
sents the  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  789. — 
Uterus  when  menstruation  has  just  ceased, 
showing  the  cavity  of  the  body  deprived 
of  mucous  membrane  {J.  lVUlianis). 
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Fig.  790. 
Freali  corpus  luteum. 


embryo  in  utero,  in  to  be  calculated,  not  from  the  last  menstruation,  but  from  some  time 
between  the  last  menstruation  and  the  |>eiiod  which  does  not  occur- 
In  some  cnses  the  ovulation  and  the  formation  of  the  decidua  menstrualia  occnr  sei>arate]y, 
10  that  there  may  be  menstruation  without  ovulation,  and  ovulation  without  menstruation. 

Corpus  Luteum.— When  it  Graafian  follicle  bursts,  it  discharges  its  contents  and 

collapses;  in  the  interior  are  the  remains  of  the  mcinbrana  granulosa  anil  a  small 

effusion  of  blood,  which  soon  coagulates.     The  small  rupture  soon  heals,  after  the 

serum  is  absorbed.    The  vascular  wall 

of   the   follicle   swells   up.      Villous 

mn  ot  *™*y'  prolongations  or  granulations  of  .young 

■riarcTdifouteiF.      connect! ve-tissu i',   rich    in   capillaries 

eii  btiwwo  outer      and  cells,  grow  into  the  interior  of  the 

r  and  tank-,  pnprfai.    f0HJe]e   (fig.    791).       Colourless   bbod- 

ni  and  rhidwncd       corpuscles  also  wander  into   the  in- 

ca  propria.  ^nOT.      M  t,|(,  m||e  y,^  the  ^  o£ 

the  granulosa  proliferate,  and  form 
several  layers  of  cells,  which  ulti- 
mately, after  the  disappearance  of  n 
number  of  blood-vessels,  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  lutein  and  fatty  matter  being  formed,  and  it  is  this  mass  which 
gives  the  corpus  luteum  its  yellow  colour  (fig.  792).  The  capsule  becomes 
more  and  more  fused  with  the  ovarian  stroma.  If  pregnancy  does  not  take 
place  after  the  menstruation,  then  the  fatty  matter  is  rapidly  nltsorbed,  and 
the  effused  blood  is  changed  into  hsmatoidin  (§  20)  and  other  derivatives  of 
haemoglobin,  while  there  is  a  gradual  shrivelling  of  the  whole  mass,  which  is  com- 
plete in  about  four  weeks,  only  a  very  small  remainder  being  left.  Such  a  corpus 
luteum,  i.e.,  one  not  accompanied  by  pregnancy,  is  called  a  false  corpus  luteum. 
If,  however,  pregnancy  occurs,  then  the  corpus  luteum,  instead  of  shrivelling,  grows 
and  beeomes  a  largo  body, 
especially  tit  the  third  and 
fourth  month,  the  walls  are 
thicker,  the  colour  deeper,  so 
that  the  corpus  luteum  at  the 
period  of  delivery  may  be  6 
to  10  nun.  in  diameter,  and 
its  remains  may  be  found  in 
the  ovary  for  a  very  long 
time    thereafter    (fig.    791), 


Fig.  781.  Fig.  792. 

Corpus  luteum  of  cow  ( x  1  j).  Lutein  cells  horn  the  corpus  luteum  of  cow. 

This  form  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  true  corpus  luteum.  [We  cannot  draw  it 
sharp  distinction  between  these  two  forms.]  Only  a  very  small  number  of  the  ova 
in  the  ovary  undergo  development  and  are  discharged ;  by  far  the  greater  number 
degenerate  (Stavjantty). 

486.  PENIS— ERECTION.— Penis.— [Tli e  penis  is  composed  of  the  two  long  cylindrical  cor- 
pora cawernoM,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  lies  between  and  below  them,  and  surrounds 
the  urethra  (fig.  793}  ;  these  are  held  together  by  fibrous  and  muscular  sheaths,  and  are  com- 


uperflc  Isl  lutein. 


Fig.  793. 


liddlo  third  of  the 
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posed  of  erectile  tisane.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  blood  within  the  penis  hi 
chiefly  due  to  C.  Langer's  researches.  The  albuginea  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  consists  of 
tendinous  connective-tissue,  containing  thickly -woven  elastic  tissue  srid  smooth  muscular  fibres, 
which  together  form  a  solid  fibrous  enre-  .,  ( 

lope,  From  which  numerous  interlacing  tra ■  I1-  ', 

Wuln:  pass  into  the  interior,  so  that  the 
corpus  spongiosum  cornea  to  resemble  n 
sponge.   The  aiiHstomosing  spaces  bounded 
by  these  traheciihe  form  a  series  of  inter- 
cominunicating  venous  slices  or  sinn 
filled  with  blood  nml  lined  by  a  layer  ._ 
end ut.lic li um  constituting  erectile   tiaras 
(fig.  794).     The  largest  sinuses  lie  "     " 
lower   and   external   part   of  the 
cavcrnosum,  while  they  are  less  nu 
and  smaller  in  the  upper  part.     The  small 
arteries  arise  from  the  A.  profumla  |>enis, 
which  rims  idling  the  septum,  and  paw  to 
tlie  trubtciihe  after  fallowing  a  very  sinuous 

course.     At  the  outer  part  of  the  corpus   Transverse  section  ac 
spongiosum,   some   of  the  small  arteries       body  of  the  penis,     n,  nerve  ;  a,  arti 
be L 01  ue    directly    continuous    with     the 

larger  venous  sinuses  ;  some  of  tliem,  however,  terminate  in  capillaries  both  i 
Jul  1 1  and  within  the  corpus  sjiongiusiim,  tlio  nipillnrie*  ultimately  terminating  in  the  venous 
sinuses.  The  heliciuo  arteries  of  the  penis  described  by  Job.  Miiller  nre  merely  iiiueli 
twisted  arteries.  The  dwp  via*  of  the  |icuis  arise  by  fine  veiulets  within  tlie  body  of  the 
organ,  wliile  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  cavernous  spaces  pass  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  to 
form  the  iw«  ihrmlia  ptnti  (fig.  783).  As  these  vessels  have  to  traverse  the  meshes  of  the  vas- 
cular network  in  the  cortex  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  network 
is  congested  hy  being  filled  with  blood,  it  must  compress  the  outgoing  venous  trunks.  Tlie 
corpus  caveruosum  urethra  consists  for  tho  nr_*  — '  ■' 
anastomosing  veins,  which  surroum" 

In  the  dog,  all  the  arteries  of 
the  penis  run  at  first  towarda  the 
surface,  where  they  divide  into 
ponicilli.  The  veins  arise  from 
the  capillary  loops  in  the  papilla, 
and  they  empty  their  blood  into 
the  cavernous  spaces.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  blood  passes  to 
the  cavernous  spaces  through  the 
Internal  capillaries  and  veins,  but 
arterial  Mood  never  Hows  directly 
into  these  spaces  {31.  v.  Fir;/). 

Mechanism  of  Erection 
— Erect  inn  is  due  to  the  over- 
filling of  tlie  blood-vessels  of 
tin-  iK-iiiM  with  blood,  wherolry 
tlie  volume  of  the  organ  is 
increased  four  or  five  times, 
while,  ut  the  same  time, 
there  ure  also  a  higher  tem- 
perature, increased  blood- 
pressure  (to  \  of  that  in  the 
carotid — Eekhard),  with  at 
first  a  pulsatile  movement, 
increased  consistence,  and 
erection  of  the  organ. 

Kegner  dc  Grnaf  obtained  complete  e 
vessels  (1868). 

The  preliminary  phenomena  consist  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  arterial 
blood-supply,  the  arteries  being  dilated  and  pulsating  strongly.     The  arteries  are 


elastic  fibr. 


>s  and  smooth  muscle  (f) ;  b,  venous  spaces. 
of  tho  pcttis  by  forcibly  injecting  its  blood. 
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controlled  by  the  nervi  erigentes.  The  nervi  erigentes  [called  by  Goskell  the 
pelvic  splanchnics  (fig.  530)  arise  chiefly  from  the  second  (more  rarely  the  third) 
sacral  nerves  (dog),  and  have  ganglionic  cells  in  their  course  {[xivhi,  Nikoltky). 
Those  nerves  contain  vaso-dilator  fibres,  which  can  be  excited  in  part  reflexly 
from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  penis,  the  transference  centre  being  in  the  centre 
for  erection  in  the  spinal  cord  (§  372,  4).  Sensory  impressions  produced  by 
voluntary  movements  of  the  genital  apparatus  (by  the  ischio-  and  bulbo-caveraosi 
and  crciuaster  muscles)  can  also  discharge  this  reflex  ;  while  the  thought  of  sexual 
impulses,  referable  to  the  penis,  tends  to  induce  erection.  The  nervi  erigentes  also 
supply  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum  {Fetlner). 

The  centre  for  erection  in  the  spinal  cord  {%  362,  2)  is,  however,  controlled 
by  the  dominating  vaso-dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (g  372),  and  the 
two  centres  are  connected  by  fibres 
within  the  cord ;  hence  stimulation 
of  the  upper  |«irt  of  the  cord,  as  by 
asphyxiated  blood  (%  362,  5)  or 
niuscarhi,  may  also  be  followed  by 
erection  (Nikottky).  [The  seminal 
fluid  is  frequently  found  discharged 
in  persons  who  have  been  hanged.] 

The  pgycftical  activity  of  the  cere- 
hmm.  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
genital  vaso-dilator  nerves.  Just  as 
the  psychical  disturbance  which  ac- 
companies anger  or  shaiim  is  followed 
by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  owing  to  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  so  when  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  sexual 
centres  there  is  an  action  upon  the 
nervi  erigentes.  This  action  of  the 
brain  is  more  comprehensible,  since 
we  know  that  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  affected  by  the  cortex 
cerebri  (§  377).  The  fibres  probably 
jiass  from  the  cerebrum  through  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
rojfeiiital  pons ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  these 
parts  be  stimulated,  erection  may 
Xi"  takcphiee  (S  362,  4)  {Kckhard). 
2,  dorsal  vein  of  the  peuis ;  5,  part  of  the  Wlbo-     _  When  the  impulse  to  erection  is 


Fig.  78 

Anterior   wall   of  the   jielvis 
acptuiu  seen  from  the  front.     The  corpus  ™.u- 
liosum  (4)  with  tlie  urethra  (3)  is  cut  across  uelow 
t  from  tho  pelvis.     1.  symphysis  pu 
'  "-'ioIii 


!,  deep  transvereus  periuci  with  its  obtained  by  the  increased  supply  of 
-i  profunda  penis  ;  7,  artery  arterjal  l,],^  Uic/««  completion  of 
the  act  is  brought  about  by  the  acti- 
vity of  the  following  transversely  striped  muscles: — ( 1 )  The  isehio-eavernosu*  arises 
from  the  coccyx,  and  by  its  tendinous  union  surrounds  the  root  of  the  penis  (fig.  203). 
When  it  contracts,  it  comprcsws  the  root  of  the  penis  from  above  and  laterally,  so 
that  the  outflow  of  blond  from  the  penis  is  hindered.  It  has  no  action  on  tlie  dorsal 
vein  of  the  penis,  as  this  vessel  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  anil  is 
therefore  protected  from  compression  by  the  tendon.  (2)  The  deep  trannvei-mts 
perinei  is  perforated  by  the  rente  profunda  penis,  which  come  from  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  so  that  when  it  contracts  it  must  compress  these  veins  between  the 
tense  horizontal  fibres  (fig.  795,  6).  The  deep  veins  of  the  penis  join  the  co 
pudendal  vein  and  the  plexus  Simtorini.     (3)  Lastly,  tho  buHio-cavernomu  i 
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cerned  in  the  hardening  of  the  urethral  corpus  spongiosum,  as  it  compresses  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  (figs.  795,  5,  203).  All  these  muscles  are  partly  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  whereby  the  erection  may  be  increased.  Normally,  however, 
their  contraction  is  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
penis  (§  362,  4). 

The  congestion  of  blood  is  not  complete,  else,  in  pathological  cases,  continuous  erection,  as 
in  satyriasis,  would  give  rise  to  gangrene.  The  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  penis  is 
favoured  hy  the  fuct  that  the  origins  of  the  veins  of  the  penis  lie  in  the  corpus  cavernosum, 
which,  when  it  enlarges,  must  compress  them.  There  are  also  trabecular  smooth  muscular 
fibres,  which  compress  the  large  venous  plexus  of  Santonin. 

That  erection  is  a  complex  motor  act  depending  on  the  nervous  system,  is  proved  by  an 
experiment  of  Hausmanu,  who  found  that  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  penis  prevented  erection 
in  a  stallion.  The  imperfect  erection  which  occurs  in  the  female  is  confined  to  the  corpora 
cavernosa  clitoridis  and  the  bill  hi  vestilmli.  During  erection,  the  passage  from  the  urethra  to 
the  bladder  is  closed,  (tartly  by  the  swelling  of  the  caput  gallinagiuis,  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  sphincter  urethra',  which  is  connected  with  the  deep  trunsversus  periuei. 

437.  EMISSION  AND  EECEPTION  OP  THE  SEMEN.— Tn  connection  with 
the  emission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  we  must  distinguish  two  different  factors — (1) 
its  passage  from  the  testicles  to  the  vcsiculae  seminales  ;  (2)  the  act  of  emission 
itself.  The  former  is  caused  by  the  newly  secreted  fluid  forcing  on  that  in  front 
of  it,  by  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  (which  lines  the  epididymis  to  the 
beginning  of  the  vas  deferens),  and  also  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres  of  the  vas  deferens.  Emission,  however,  requires  strong  peri- 
stiltic  contractions  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  vcsiculte  seminales,  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  emission  centre  in  the  spinal  cord 
(S  362,  5).  As  soon  as  the  seminal  fluid  reaches  the  urethra,  there  is  a  rhythmical 
contraction  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  (produced  by  the  mechanical  dilatation 
of  the  urethra),  whereby  the  fluid  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  urethra.  Both  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculse  do  not  always  eject  their  contents  into  the  urethra  siniul- 
taneously.  "With  moderate  excitement  the  contents  of  only  one  may  be  dis- 
charged. The  ischio-cavernosus  and  deep  transversus  perinei  contract  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bulbo-cavernosus,  although  the  former  have  no  effect  on  the  act  of 
ejaculation.  In  the  female  also,  under  normal  circumstances,  at  the  height  of  the 
sexual  excitement  there  is  a  reflex  movement  corresponding  to  emission.  J  t  con- 
sists of  a  movement  analogous  to  that  in  man.  At  first  there  is  a  reflex  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus,  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  tube 
towards  the  vagina,  and  produced  reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  the  genital  nerves. 

Dembo  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  anterior  upper  wall  of  the  vagina  in 
animals  caused  a  gradual  contraction  of  the  uterus.  By  this  movement,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  vaSa  deferentia  in  man,  a  certain  amount  of  the  mucus  normally 
lining  the  uterus  is  forced  into  the  vagina. 

This  is  followed  by  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  sphincter  cunni  (analogous 
to  the  bulbo-cavernosus),  also  of  the  ischio-cavernosus,  and  deep  transversus  perinei. 
The  uterus  is  erected  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres  and  round 
ligaments,  while  at  the  same  time  it  descends  towards  the  vagina,  its  cavity  is  more 
and  more  diminished,  and  its  mucous  contents  are  forced  out.  When  the  uterus 
relaxes  after  the  stage  of  excitement,  it  aspirates  into  its  cavity  the  seminal  fluid 
injected  into  the  vestibule  (Aristotle,  Bischoff). 

But  the  suction  of  the  greatly  excited  uterus  is  not  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  semen 
(Aristotle).  The  spermatozoa  may  wriggle  by  their  own  movements  from  the  vagina  into  the 
orifice  of  the  litems  (Kristcllcr).  The  cases  of  pregnancy  where  from  some  pathological  causes 
(partial  closure  of  the  vagina  or  vulva)  the  penis  has  not  passed  into  the  vagina  during  coition, 
prove  that  the  spermatozoa  can  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  vagina,  and  pass  into  the 
uterus. 

438.  FEETILISATION  OF  THE  OVUM.— The  ovum  is  fertilised  by  one 
spermatozoon  passing  into  it. 
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Swainmerdam  (t  1685)  proved  that  contact  of  the  semen  with  the  ovum  was  necessary  for 
fertilisation.  Spallanzaui  (1768)  proved  that  the  fertilising  agent  was  the  spermatozoa,  and 
not  the  clear  filtered  fluid  part  of  the  semen,  and  that  the  spermatozoa,  even  after  being 
enormously  diluted,  were  still  capable  of  action.  Martin  Barry  (1850)  was  the  first  to  observe 
the  entrance  of  a  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit.  This  occurs  pretty  rapidly,  by  a 
boring  movement  through  the  vitelline  membrane  {Leuckart).  The  entrance  is  effected  either 
through  the  |>orous  canals  or  the  micropyle  [Keber,  p.  1036). 

The  sticky  surface  of  the  ovum  enables  the  spermatozoon  to  adhere  to  it.  At  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  touches  the  yelk,  there  is  formed  opposite  to  it  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  yelk.  As  soon  as  a  spermatozoon  has  penetrated  into  the  yelk,  the  other  sper- 
matozoa nre  prevented  from  entering  the  ovum,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  membrane  on  the 
surface  of  the  yelk  {Sclcnka).  Thermal  and  chemical  stimuli,  and  mechanical  vibrations  of 
unfertilised  ova  cause  ova  to  lose  their  power  of  preventing  more  than  one  spermatozoa  from 
entering  an  ovum  (Hcrtwig). 

Place  of  Fertilisation. — The  place  where  fertilisation  occurs  is  either  the  ovary, 
as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  abdominal  pregnancy,  or  the  Fallopian  tube,  and 
the  numerous  recesses  in  the  latter  afford  a  good  temporary  nidus  for  the  sperma- 
tozoa. This  view  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancy.  Thus,  the 
spermatozoa  must  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary,  which 
is  probably  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  movements  proper  to  the  spermatozoa  them- 
selves. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tube  are  concerned  in  this  process  ;  certainly  ciliary  movement  is  not  con- 
cerned, as  the  cilia  of  the  Fallopian  tube  act  from  above  downwards.  When  once 
the  ovum  has  passed  unfertilised  into  the  uterus,  it  is  not  fertilised  in  the  uterus. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus  within  2  to  3  weeks  (in  the  bitch, 
8  to  14  days). 

Twins  occur  in  1  in  87  pregnancies,  but  oftener  in  warm  climates ;  triplets, 
1  :  7600  ;  four  at  a  birth,  1  :  330,000.  More  than  six  at  a  time  have  not  been 
observed.     The  average  number  of  pregnancies  in  a  woman  is  4£. 

Superfecundation. — By  this  term  is  understood  the  fertilisation  of  two  ova  at  the  same 
menstruation,  by  two  different  acts  of  coition.  Thus,  a  mare  may  throw  a  foal  and  a  mule, 
after  being  covered  first  by  a  stallion  and  then  by  an  ass.  A  white  aud  black  child  have  been 
born  as  twins  by  a  woman. 

Superfoetation  is  when  a  second  impregnation  takes  place  at  a  later  period  of  pregnancy,  as 
in  the  second  or  third  month.  This,  however,  is  only  possible  in  a  double  litems,  or  when 
menstruation  persists  until  the  time  of  the  second  impregnation.  It  is  said  to  occur  frequently 
in  the  hare. 

Hybrids  are  produced  when  there  is  a  cross  between  different  species  (horse,  ass,  zebra — dog, 
jacknl,  wolf — goat,  ibex — goat,  sheep — species  of  llama — camel,  dromedary — tiger,  lion — species 
of  pheasant — goose,  swan — carp,  crucian — species  of  butterflies).  Most  hybrids  are  sterile, 
especially  as  regards  the  formation  of  properly  formed  spermatozoa  ;  while  the  hybrid  females 
are  for  the  most  part  fertile  with  the  male  of  both  parents,  e.g.,  the  mule  ;  but  the  characters 
of  the  offspring  tend  to  return  to  those  of  the  species  of  the  parents.  Very  few  hybrids  are 
fertile  when  crossed  by  hybrids.  In  many  species  of  frogs  the  absence  of  hybrids  is  accounted 
for  by  the  mechanical  obstacles  to  fertilisation  of  the  ova. 

Tubal  Migration  of  the  Ovum. — Under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  ovum 
discharged  from  a  ruptured  Graafian  follicle  passes  into  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the 
other  side,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  of  an 
abnormal  rudimentary  horn  of  the  uterus,  in  which  case  the  true  corpus  luteum  is 
found  on  the  other  Me  of  the  ovary.  This  is  spoken  of  as  "external  migration" 
(Kussmaul,  Leopold).  This  observation  coincides  with  experiment,  as  granular 
fluids,  e.g.,  China-ink,  when  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pass  into  both 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  are  carried  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  to  the  uterus  (Pinner). 
In  animals,  with  a  double  uterus  with  two  orifices,  the  ova  may  migrate  through 
the  os  of  the  one  into  the  other  uterus,  a  condition  which  is  spoken  of  as  "internal 
migration." 

439.  IMPBEGNATION— CLEAVAGE— LAYEBS    OF    THE    EMBBYO  — 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum. — In  birds  and  mammals,  important  changes  occur  in  the 
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ovum  before  impregnation.  The  germinal  vesicle  comi'8  to  tlie  .surface  and  dis- 
appears from  view,  while  the  germinal  spot  also  disappears.  In  place  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  a  spindle-shaived  body  appears.  The  granular  elements  of  the  proto- 
plasmic, vitollus  arrange  themselves  around  each  of  the  two  [wiles  of  the  spindle, 
in  the  form  of  a  star,  the.  double-star,  or  diaster  of  Fol— nuclear  Spindle  (tigs.  796, 


1  the  living  egg,  into  two  asters ;  F,  formation  of  first  polar  globule,  and 
withdrawal  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  nuclear  ■iiintllc  within  the  ovum  ;  G,  surface  view 
of  living  ovum  with  view  of  lint  iiolar  globule  ;  H,  formation  of  second  polar  globule  ;  1, 
a  later  stage,  showing  the  remaining  internal  part  of  the  spindle  in  the  form  of  two  clear 
reticle*  ;  K,  ovum  with  two  polar  globules  and  radial  strire  around  the  female  pronucleus  ; 
L,  extrusion  of  ]>ol»r  globule.  {Qcdtlai:  A-K,  after  Fol;  L,  after  0.  Hertwig.)  Fig. 
797.  --K.LiK  of  Scorpaena  scrofa.  The  germinal  vesicle  ia  extruding  a  polar  globule,  and 
withdraw ing  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum.     Near  it  is  the  male  pronucleus. 

polar  or  directing  globules  (Fol,  Biitaehli,  0.  Ueii.uwj),  although  the  elimination 
of  small  bodies  from  the  yelk  was  known  to  Dumortier  [1837],  Bischoff,  P.  J.  van 
Bencden,  Fritz  Milller  [  1 848],  Kathke,  and  others.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  stays  within  the  vitellus  and  travels  back  towards  the  centre  of  the 
ovum,  to  form  the  female  pronucleus  (0.  ffertm'g,  Fol,  Sttenka,  B.  van  Beneden). 
[Before,  however,  the  altered  germinal  vesicle 
travels  downwards  again  into  the  sulistanee  of 
the  ovum,  it  divides  again  as  Iwfore,  and  from 
it  is  given  oft'  the  second  polar  globule,  and  then 
the  remainder  of  the  germinal  vesicle  forms  the 
fcmale  pronucleus  (fig.  796).  At  the.  same  time 
tin:  vile-lhis  .shrinks  somewhat  within  the  vitel- 
line membrane.] 

Impregnation. — As  a  rule,  only  one  sperma- 
tozoon penetrates  the  ovum,  and  as  it  does  so, 
it  moves  towards  the  female  pronucleus,  while 
its  head  becomes  surrounded  with  a  star;  it  ; 
then  loses  its  head  and  eilimn,  or  tail,  the 
latter  only  serving  as  a  motor  organ,  while  the 
remaining  middle  pieces  wells  up  to  form  a 
second  new  nucleus,  the  male  pronucleus  (/'«/,  Selenka),  or  sperm  nucleus  (Hert  wUj). 
According  to  Hemming,  it  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  according  to  Rein 
and  F-berth,  it  is  the  head  which  is  so  changed.  Thereafter,  the  male  and  female 
pronucleus  unite,  undergoing  amoeboid  movements  at  the  same  time,  to  form  the 


Fig.  788. 

Egg   of   a    Star-fish    (Aateracanthion) 

with   two   extruded    polar  globules 

Male  and  female  pronuclei l 
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new  nucleus  of  the  fertilised  o 

nucleus  in  a  little  degression  01 

appearance  {Rein).     [The  unit 

elements  forms  the  Jiret  embryonic   tegmentatio 

divides  into  two  cell*,  and  these  ngiriu  into  four,  ft 
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urn.  The  female  pronucleus  receives  the  male  pro- 
its  surface.  Thereafter  the  yelk  assumes  a  radiate 
i  of  the  representatives  of  the  male   and  female 


'  blastoflphere,  which 
■  (fig.  799).] 


Segmentation  of  a  rabbit's  ovum,  n,  two-ce]]ed  stage  ;  b,  four- eel  led  stage  ;  c,  eight-celled 
stage  ;  de,  many  blastomeres  showing  tlio  more  rapid  division  of  the  outer-layer  cells,  and 
the  gradual  enclosure  of  the  ioner-lavor  cells ;  ret,  outer-layer  cells  ;  cnt,  inncr-layor  cells  ; 
pgl,  polar  globules  ;  ;p,  zona  pelluciila. 

In  Echinoderms,  0.  Hertwig  and  Fol  observed  that  several  embryos  were  formed  when,  under 
abnormal  conditions,  several  spermatozoa  penetrated  an  ovum.  The  male  pronuclei,  formed 
from  the  several  3[ie]'mntoioa,  then  fustd  each  with  a  fragment  of  the  female  pronucleus. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  Horn  observed  in  amphibians  abnormal  cleavage,  but  no  further 

Cleavage  of  the  Yelk.— In  an  ovum  so  fertilised  the  yelk  contracts  somewhat 
around  the  newly-formed  nucleus,  so  that  it  liecomcs  slightly  separated  from  the 
vitelline  membrane,  and  for  the  first  time  the  nucleus  and  the  yelk  divides  into 
two  nucleated  spheres.  This  process  is  spoken  of  as  a  complete  cleavage  or  fission 
(fig.  799).  Each  of  these  two  cells  again  divides  into  two,  and  the  process  is 
repeated,  so  that  4,  8, 16,  32,  and  so  on, 
spheres  are  former!  (fig.  800).  This  con- 
stitutes the  cleavage  of  the  yelk,  and 
the  process  goes  on  until  the  whole  yelk 
is  subdivided  into  mumnni*  siu.ill,  nu- 
cleated spheres,  the  "mulberry  mass" 
or  "segmentation  spheres"'  or  "mo- 
rula," or  the  protoplasmic  primordial 
spheres  (20  to  23  p.)  which  are  devoid  of 
an  envelope.  [Each  cell  divides  by  a 
process  of  mitosis.  According  to  Van  Beneden,  the  segmentation  begins  in  1-2 
hours  nfter  the  union  of  the  pronuclei,  and  the  process  is  complete  in  about  75 
hours.  These  primitive  cells,  from  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  future  embryo 
are  formed,  are  called  blastomereB.] 

Variation  of  Line*  of  Cleavage. — According  to  tho  observations  of  PHiiger,  the  ova  of  the 
frog  can  lie  made  tw  undergo  cleavage  in  very  different  directions,  according  to  the  angle 
between  the  azta  of  the  egg  and  the  line  of  gravitation.     This  of  course  we  can  alter  aa  we 
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|.l.'.'isi>.   tiy   (il;l.-iliy  l!if  >'Zx-  iit  any  :ill-l.'  t.i  111.'  li ■  !'  Kl,»vit;i  lion.       H.V  the  n\i*  of  t!]U   OVlltl]    U 

meant  u  line  eoiJiir'.iiri;;  t  lit-  ■  i.-iiUi-  ■.■!  tin-  l.lark  ^uihiiv  and  tin-  niiililk'  '•!  I  lit  white  iwt,  which, 
hi  (lie  fii  tilisod  ovum,  is  always  vtrti™!.  In  Midi  cases  of  abnormal  cleavage  tho  rk-ponition  of 
tlic  organs  lakes  [ilacc  from  oilier  constituents  of  (In1  crr  than  those  from  which  Ihi-v  an-  fi-riin'il 
nailer  normal  conditions.  Under  normal  ciri'musl.oiiTs,  according  lo  Kuux,  tin.-  tii-i  line  of 
cleavage  in  llie  frog  is  in  the  .-.aim'  dinclion  us  tho  eciilral  iieivoiia  system.  The  second  inter- 
sects tho  first  at  it  right  angle,  no  a»  to  divide,  the  maw  nf  ovuin  int..  two  iuirqnnl  jiarts,  the 
larger  of  which  forms  lln-  anterior  |uvrt  of  the  embryo. 


fig.  80!.  —  lihu-todermic  vesicle  of  a  rank 
layer  of  adit  Fig.  802.— ./v,  pvimiti 
vertebra. 

Blastoderm.-  Dining  thia  time  the  ovum  is  r-nlnrging  by  nlworption  of  fluid 
iiit"  it-  interior.  AH  tin-  colls,  from  mutual  pressure  against  ouch  nther,  become 
polyhedral,  and  am  ao  arranged  ac  to  loam  a  cellular  envelope  or  bladder,  the 
blastoderm  at  germi- 
nal membrane,  which 
lies  ob  the  bit 
BDifnee  of  the  vitelline 
membrane  (/J'1  Qraaf, 
r.  Baer.BitdUtf,  (.Wo. 
A  small  part  of  the  cells 
not  need  in  tho  forma- 
tion of  the  lilwUxlm  ill 
is  f i.ii  ml  on  Home  part 
of  Urn  latter.  [In  the 
ovum  of  the  bird;  where 
there  is  only  partial 
segmentation,  the  bha- 
todera  is  a  small  round 
body  resting  on  the  sur- 
boe  of  the  yolk,  under 
tho  vitelline  itiemliraiie, 

so  that  it  does  Uf it  coin-       beginning,  nnd   6,  the   continuation    of   the 
nlotolv     uirnmnd     U,..       ''M-'U.-.m  J-y  irLv^ ii-„  in    ivt, y,..„. 

r    „      •>         ...  eplhlast  ;    li,   liyiMihlii,!   iii  vi-iliciil  m-i  lion. 

yelk,  or  a  hollow  cavity,       s[„... ,,,,,  ,-,,,„;  \]v.  si<ll.  .  ,    ,„,„,,,         „.. 
as    in    mammals.       In 

mammals,  this  cavity  is  called  the  segmentation  cavity.]  The  hollow  sphere, 
composed  of  cells,  is  called  the  blastodermic  vesicle  or  blastula  [Bmbi, 
l!,„-l„,-t)  (liK.  803),  and  in  tho  human  embryo  it  is  formed  at  ll..-  10th  to  ISO) 
day,  in  the  rabbit  at  the  4th,  the  guinea-pig  at  the  3£,  the  cat  "tli,  dog  I  lth, 
fox  14th,  runiiiiantui  at  the  10th  to  12th  day,  and  tho  ileor  at.  tho  (iOlh  day. 
The  blastula  of  luupbjoxua  is  represented  diagrammatical  ]y  in  fig.  803,  1,  as  a 
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single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  a  spherical  cavity.  The  tuastula  undergoes  changes 
whereby  two  cellular  layers  are  formed,  by  the  invagination  of  a  jjart  of  the  surface 
(fig.  803,  2,)  which  goes  on  until  it-touches  the  inner  surface  of  the  part  of  the 
layer  lying  opposite  to  it  (fig.  803,  3,  4).  In  this  stage  it  is  called  gastrula  (HceeJtel), 
the  outer  layer  is  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast,  the  inner  the  endoderm  or  hypoblast, 
the  opening  is  the  blastopore,  and  the  cavity  the  primitive  intestine.  In  verte- 
brates the  blastopore  doses  completely. 

The  formation  of  the  hypoblast  (tig.  803,  6,  h)  is  shown  clearly  by  the  invagina- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  blasto|>ore  in  the  ovum  of  the  lamprey  or  petromyzon, 
and  shown  diagram  raatically  in  fig.  803,  5,  G,  7,  where  one  can  see  how,  from  the 
blastopore  (w)  invagination  takes  place  until  the  epiblast  (e),  and  hypoblast  (7i),  are 
arranged  the  one  over  the  other,  and  below  the  hypoblast  is  the  primitive  intestinal 
cavity. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  first  stages  in  the  embryo  exhibit  similar  appearances  and 
transformation  in  the  vcrtcbrata.  According  to  Van  Iteneden,  the  ovum  after 
complete  segmentation  consists  of  two  layers,  the  epiblast  (fig.  804,  I,  e),  which 
lies  next  the  zona  pellucida,  z,  and  the  hypoblast  (A),  The  blastopore  or  primitive 
mouth  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovum.  When  the  blastoderm  grows  to  2  mm. 
(rabbit),  whereby  the  vitelline  membrane  is  distended  to  a  very  thin  delicate 
membrane,   then  at  one  part  of  it  there  appears  the  germinal  area,  the  area 


Yig.  804. 
I.  Oram  of  rabbit  Z,  zona  pellucida  ;  t,  epiblast ;  h,  hypoblast;  it,  blastopore.  II.  Ovum 
of  ralibil  with  the  clear  embryonal  area  ;  at  u  U  the  first  formation  of  the  primitive  streak. 
III.  Ebr,  Position  or  the  embryo  at  a  slightly  older  stage  ;  pr,  primitive  streak.  IV.  more 
advanced  still  (7th  day).  Above  the  primitive  streak  (pr)  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
neural  groove 

gerniinativa,  or  the  embryonal  shield  (Coite,  Kiilliker).  Minute  investigation 
discovers  at  its  margin  a  small  elongated  spot  (u),  from  which  the  duplication 
of  the  blastoderm  proceeds,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  blastopore.  From  the 
blastopore  the  hypoblast  continues  to  grow  in  the  area  of  the  embryonal  area,  so 
that  the  blastoderm  ultimately  forms  a  completely  closed  sac  with  double  walls. 
The  position  of  the  blastopore  (II,  w)  becomes  later  the  primitive  streak  (III.  pr). 

The  primitive  streak,  like  the  blastopore  in  vertebmta,  is  a  temporary  structure. 

The  embryonal  area  soon  becomes  more  [war-shaped,  and  afterwanls  biscuit- 
shaped.  The  parts  of  the  embryonal  area  adjoining  the  blastoderm  become  more 
transparent,  so  that  there  is  a  clear  area — area  pellucida — in  the  centre,  which  is 
surrounded  by  n  darker  area— area  opaca.  At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
zona  pellucida  develops  numerous  small,  hollow,  structureless  villi,  and  is  ealled 
the  primitive  chorion  (fig.  811, 1  and  vii.). 

In  niesoblaslic  ova,  e.g.,  birds,  there  is  only  partial  cleavage  of  the  yelk.  The 
cells  so  produced  unite  to  form  the  blastoderm,  which  consists  of  two  layers,  the 
epiblast  and  hypoblast  In  the  blastoderm  of  the  fowl  a  structure  corresponding 
to  the  blastopore  has  been  discovered  (fig.  805,  A,  u).  At  first  it  is  short,  but  it 
gradually  elongates,  and  is  continued  or  becomes  the  primitive  streak  (B,C).  In 
birds  also  the  hypoblast  seems  to  he  formed  by  invagination,  and  is  shown  in  fig.  805, 
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E,  which  iv]  resents  a  sagittal  section  of  a  blastoderm.  From  the  blastopore  (u), 
the  hypoblast  (A)  is  pushed  under  tilt'  epiblast,  anil  both  membranes  rest  on  the 
cavity  of  the  primitive  intestinal  canal  (r),  which  is  tilled  with  fluid. 


ft 
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Fig.  805. 
r»t  hour  of  i 
Jin,  position  of  embryo ;  H,  position  from  wliirli  the  hypoblast  becomes  i 
il,  or  where  the  blastopore  hits  a  sickle -shaped  form  (»].  if,  preparation  slightly 
dvutieed  ;  pr,  primitive  streak.  K,  Longitudinal  section  of  a  blastoderm  at  this 
e,  Llajtoporo  ;  t,  epiblast ;  Ji,  hypoblast,  and  below  the  latter  the  primitive  intes- 
('./"".  primitive  streak,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  amnion,  a/.  D,  embryonal 
ilh  the  neural  groove,  if,  formed  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak,  yr  (18  hours).  F, 
istodenn  at  83  hours  ,/n;  primitive  atreak  gradually  disappearing;  iff,  ojiaiiue,  and 
men  ;  hh„  hbH  ,lib,nl  t lie  primary  cerebral  vessels  ]  tut,  protovertebr.t ;  tk,  chorda 


At  the  posterior  part,  or  narrow  end  of  the  embryonic  shield,  the  primitive 
streak  (tig.  Wi,  I,  Pr)  appears  at  first  us  an  elongated  opaque  circular  thickening, 
and  later  as  a  longer  streak  or  groove,  the  primitive  groove.  [The  opaeity  is  duo 
to  the  fart  that  there  are  several  layers  of  cells  in  this  region  (fig.  806).  In  a 
transverse  section  through  the  primitive  streak,  three  layers  of  cells  are  seen.     They 


Transverse  section  of  the  primitive  streak  of  a  fowl's  blastoderm.     rj>,  epiblast  ;  hij,  hypoblast ; 
in,  mesobfast ;  yv,  primitive  groove  ;  tjh,  yolk  of  germinal  wall. 

form  part  of  the  middle  layer  or  mesoblast,  and  arc  originally  derived  from  the 
hypoblast.  These  cells  fuse  with  those  of  the  epiblast.  The  remainder  of  the 
hypoblastic  cells  retain  their  stell;..s  diameter.]     At  the  same  time  a  new  layer  of 
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cells  is  developed  between  tlio  epiblast  uiid  hypoblast,  the  mesoderm  or  meeoblaat 
(fig.  806, 1),  which  soon  extends  over  the  embryonal  urea,  and  into  the  blastoderm. 
[There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast,  but  in  verte- 
brates it  seems  to  lie  originally  developed  from  the  hypoblast.  Fig.  807  shows  a 
portion  of  the  hypoblast  in  its  axial  ]>art,  in  process  of  forming  the  notochord, 
which  is  described  as  niesoblaslia]  Blood-vessels  are  formed  within  the  mesoblast, 
and  are  distributed  over  the  blastoderm  to  form  the  urea  vasculosa. 

Hedullary  Groove. — A  longitudinal  groove,  the  medullary  groove,  is  formed  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonal  shield,  but  it  gradually  extends  posteriorly, 
embracing  the  anterior  part 
of  the  primitive  streak  with 
its  divided  posterior  end, 
while  the  primitive  streak 
itself  gradually  becomes  rela- 
tively and  absolutely  smaller 
and  less  distinct,  until  it  dis- 
appears altogether  (fig.  803, 
-  iv  I,  and  II,  TV). 

Fig.  807.  The  jwsilion  of  the  ein- 

Tiansverae  section  or  an  embryo  newt.  «,  roe-sen  teron  ;  a*,  bryo  is  indicated  by  the 
hy,  axial  hypoblast,  forming  the  notoeliord  ;  be,  curlom  or  central  ]>art  becoming  more 
body-cavity  ;  .7;,  epiblast ;  hij  digestive hvjobUJrt j  so.,,;  transparent,— the  area  pel- 
soiuatii;     inesob  last  ;    np.iii,    Biilaiiclunc    nicsoluaHt  ;     n.i>,    ,      ■  ,'  ,  .    ,    .  ,    , 

iwiinil  jilate.  lucida,— which  is  surrounded 

by  a  more  o|>aque  jart — 
the  area  opaca.  [The  area  opuca  rests  directly  upon  the  white  yelk  in  the  fowl, 
and  it  takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  but  gives  rise  to  structures 
which  fti«  temporary,  and  arc  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo.  The 
embryo  is  formed  in  the  area  pcllueida  alone. "| 

From  the  epiblast  [neuro-epidermal  layer]  are  developed  the  central  nervous 
system  and  epidermal  tissues,  including  the  epithelium  of  the  sense-organs. 

From  the  mesoblast  are  fonned  uio-t  of  the  organs  of  the  body  [including  the 

vascular,  muscular,   and 

skeletal     pvstoms,    and, 

according    to   some,  the 

£H0H*vW0gJMN^*^^^t  ■  tissue.       It 

.-;"'  •  '  also  gives   rise    to    the 

<■•  W    (ffy&  J     ™  *^L     generative     glands    and 

-, ,   t f~"'   ■'      ■     cxireloiy  organs]. 

'.,'""""    -•-Vii';;„£.TT?"*"T--  BHF     Fr""'  t'"'  hyp°DlaBt 

*■'-  ,J      *  «  ■->...■■  'pitAflio  '//iinrfular   layer 

I  fu'liirh  is  the  secretory 

t'i«-  80s.  layer],  arise  the  intestinal 

Vertical  teutiou  of  (oil  of  the  umutubatcJ  blastoderm  of  a  Lcn.   epithelium,   and   that  of 

a,  c|.il.lastL  b,  liyi».Ula*l  j  r.  formative  telb  lv»Uug  ou  wlnw   t||c    .,janife   wl,i<;h    onon 

yelki/arcWeraa.  i||to  Ull.  h.^tino.      The 

jiotochortl  is  also  formed  from  iu  axial  jiortiou.  [The  mouth  and  anus,  being 
formed  by  uu  uipushuig  of  the  epiblast,  arc  lined  by  ipiblust,  and  an-  sometimes 
culled  the  BtomotUeum  and  proctodseum  respectively.] 

[Structure  of  the  Blastoderm  (tig.  808). — Originally  it  is  composed  of  only  two 
layers,  and  in  a  vertical  section  of  it  the  epiblast  consists  of  a  single  row  of 
nucleated  granular  cells,  arranged  side  by  side,  with  their  lung  axes  placed  vertically. 
The  hypoblast  consists  of  larger  cells  than  the  foregoing,  although  they  vary  in 
size.  They  arc  spherical  and  very  granular,  so  that  no  nucleus  is  visible  in  them. 
The  cells  form  a  kind  of  network,  and  occur  in  more  than  one  layer,  especially  at 
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tlii)  periphery.     It  routs  on  white  yolk,  and  under  it  arc  large  spherical  refractive 
cells,  sicken  of  an  formative  cells  (c).] 

The  evils  of  tlie  epiblast,  ami  exjiccuUly  those  of  the  hypoblast,  nourish  themselves  by  the 
direct  absorption  ami  incorporation  of  Clie  constituents  of  the  yelk  into  the  nisei  ves.  The 
■nvcboiii  inert-men  ts  of  these  eells  play  a  part  in  the  process  of  absorption.  The  absorbed 
[■articles  are  changed,  or,  as  it  were,  iligcstcj  within  the  cells,  ami  the  product  used  in  tho 
proeeises  of  growth  and  development  {Kollmauii). 

[Division  of  cells.— Although  it  cell  is  denned  us  a  "  nucleated  mass  of  living 
protoplasm,"  recent  researches  have  shown  that,  from  a  histological  its  well  as  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  a  cell  is  really  a  very  complex  structure.  The  apparently 
homogeneous  cell-substance  is  traversed  by  a  tine  plexus  of  fibrils,  with  a  homo- 
geneous sulistance  in  its  meshes,  while  a  similar  network  of  fibrils  exists  within 
the  nucleus  itself  (rig.  809).] 

(The  nucleus  of  a  typical  resting  cell  is  a  spherical  vesiek,  consisting  of  the 
following  parts : — 

(1)  An  outer  investing  nuclear  membrane. 

(2)  A  plexus  of  fibrils  in  its  substance  or  chromatin  network. 

(3)  Nucleoli 

(4)  A  semi-lii[iiid  substance  in  the  meshes  of  the  network. 

The  plexus  of  librils  has  also  been  called — "the  nuclear  network  of 
librils  •chromatin,"  "nucleoplasm,"  "karyoplasma,"  and  "karyomiton."  The 
network  stains  readily  with  pigments, 
hence  the  name  "chromatin"  given  to 
itby  Klemming  It  seems  to  be  identical 
with  micicin,  and  the  nodal  points  of  the 
network  give  a  dotted  or  granular  appear- 
ance to  the  nucleus,  especially  when  it  is 
examined  with  a  low  power.  h\  the  in<:  j. 
meshes  of  the  network  lie  nucleoli, 
which  seem  to  differ  in  constitution, 
and  perhaps  in  function.  According  to 
Klemming,  there  arc  principal  and 
accessory  nucleoli  in  some  nuclei.  In 
Carnoy's  nomenclature  the  several  parts 
are  spoken  of  as  a  line  reticulum  of 
librils,  enclosing  in  its  meshes  11  fluid — 
the  (iirhr/kma— which  contains  various 
particles  in  suspension.  Under  the  term 
"eliroinatin"  is  included  the  network 
iind  the  nucleoli.  The  nuclear  fluid  or 
matrix  or  substance  lying  in  the  meshes 
of  the  nucleus  has  been  called  "intcr- 
nbrillar  substance "  and  achromatin, 
because  it  does  not  stain  readily  with 
dyes.  Part  of  the  achromatin  forms  the 
"nuclear  spindle"  in  tho  process  of 
mitosis.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
names  "  chromatin  "  and  "  achromatin  "  depend 
chemical  characters  of  these  structures.] 

[Direct  dell-division. — A  cell  may  divide  directly,  as  it  were,  by  simple  cleav- 
age, and  in  the  process  the  nucleus  usually  divides  before  the  cell  protoplasm.  This 
is  the  process  of  amitosis.  The  nucleus  becomes  constricted  in  the  centre,  has  au 
hour-glass  shape,  and  soon  divides  into  two.] 


Fig.  808.— Typical  nucleated  cell  of  the  in. 
testiual  epithelium  of  a  lleah-mnggot.  mt, 
membrane  of  cell ;  ma,  membrane  of  nucleus ; 
jk,  cellular  protoplasm,  with  the  radiating 
i-i-tkiihim,  and  the  ctwkyltyui  enclosed  in  its 
meshes  ;  /in,  plasma  of  nucleus  ;  611,  nuclear 
filament  showing  numerous  twists. 

1  the  histological  and  not  on  the 
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[Indirect  Cell-Division. — Recent  observations*,  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of 
investigators,  conclusively  prove  that  the  process  of  division  in  cells  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one,  the  changes  in  the  nucleus  being  very  remarkable.  The  terms 
karyokinesis,  mitosis,  or  indirect  division  have  been  applied  to  this  process.  Fig. 
810  shows  the  successive  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nucleus.  Suppose  a  nucleus 
to  be  in  the  resting  stage  ;  when  division  is  about  to  take  place,  the  chromatin  or 
intranuclear  network  (A,  B)  passes  into  a  convolution  of  fibrils,  while  the  nuclear 
envelope  becomes  less  distinct,  the  fibrils  at  the  same  time  Incoming  thicker  and 
forming  loops,  which  gradually  arrange  themselves  around  a  centre  (C  and  D)  in  the 
form  of  a  wreath,  rosette,  or  spirem  (C).  Each  loop  then  splits  longitudinally, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  achromatic  spindle  or  nuclear  spindle  appears,  so  that 
the  nucleus  exhibits  two  poles  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  The 
chromatin  threads  pass  towards  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  where  they  are  grouped 
at  its  equator  and  form  the  equatorial  stage  or  monaster  (I)).  The  threads  or 
loops  produced  by  division  of  the  original  loops  now  tend  to  pass  towards  the  two 
poles  of  the  nucleus,  i.e.,  towards  the  two  poles  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  forming 
the  pithode  or  barrel  stage  (E).     This  stage  has  been  called  by  Waldeyer  metai- 


Fig.  810. 


Mitosis.  A,  nuclear  reticulum,  resting  state  ;  B,  preparing  for  division  ;  C,  wreath  stage,  with 
appearance  of  nuclear  spindle  ;  D,  monaster  stage  ;  E,  barrel  stage  with  the  uuclear 
spindle  ;  F,  disaster  stage  ;  G  daughter  wreath  stage  ;  I/,  daughter  cells,  passing  to  rest- 
ing stage. 

kinesis.  The  two  groups  of  loops  then  separate?  still  further,  and  arrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  form  a  diaster,  or  double  star  or  daughter  stars,  the  two  groups 
being  separated  by  a  substance  called  the  equatorial  plate.  Each  of  the  groups  of 
fibrils  becomes  more  elongated,  and  forms  a  nuclear  spindle,  which  indicates  the 
position  of  a  new  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  separates  into  two  parts.  In  each  of 
these  parts  the  chromatin  rearranges  itself  into  an  irregular  coil,  and  the  whole  is 
called  dispirem  (G),  and  when  division  is  complete;,  the  chromatin  filaments  assume 
the  form  seen  in  a  resting  nucleus.  This  whole  complex  process  maybe  accomplished 
in  1  to  4  hours.  The  separate  groups  of  fibrils  again  become  convoluted,  each 
group  gets  a  nuclear  membrane,  while  the  cell  protoplasm  divides,  and  two 
daughter  nuclei  are  obtained  from  the  original  cell.] 

[The  following  scheme  represents  some  of  the  more  important  changes  :  — 


Mother  nucleus. 

1.  Network. 

2.  Convolution. 

3.  Wreath  or  Spirem. 

4.  Aster. 


Daw  jitter  nuclei. 
8.  Network. 
7.  Convolution. 
6.  Dispirem. 
5.  Diaster. 


Equatorial  grouping  of  chromatin  and  nuclear  spindle.] 
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410.  STRTJCTUBES  FORMED  FROM  THE  EPIBLAST.— Laminae  Bonales. 
— The  medullary  groove  upon  the  epiblast  (also  called  outer,  serous,  sensorial, 
corneal,  i>r  iininial  layer)  liecoincs  deeper  (fig.  811,  II).  The  two  longitudinal 
elevations  or  laminae  donates  consist  of  a  thickening  of  the  epiblast,  mid  grow  up 
over  tlie  medullary  groove,  thus  forming  the  neural  groove.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  lamiufe  dorsales  meet  eacli  other  and  coalesce  by  their  free  edges  in  the  middle 


Fig.  811. 

I,  The-  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm  of  a  mammalian  ovum— Z,  zona  pellucid*  ;  E,  epiblast ; 
»n,  mesoblast ;  c,  hypoblast.  II,  Section  of  an  embryo,  with  six  protovcrtcbm'  at  the  1st 
day — It,  medullary  groove  ;  h,  somalopleure  ;  U,  proto vertebra  ;  c,  chorda  dorsidia  ;  9, 
the  lateral  plates  divided  into  two  ;  c,  hypoblast.  Ill,  Section  of  an  embryo  chick  at  the 
2nd  day  in  the  region  behind  the  heart — 11,  medullary  groove;  h,  outer  put  of  somato- 
pteure  ;  11,  protovertebrn  ;  e,  chorda  ;  ir,  Wolffian  duet ;  K,  coAam  ;  x,  inner  part  of 
MiuatDpIeure  ■  «,  inner  [art  Df  spLrachuoplann  ;  A,  amniotic  fold  ;  a,  aorta  ;  ■■,  hypoblast 
IV,  Scheme  of  u  longitudinal  section  of  nn  early  embryo.  V,  Scheme  of  the  formation  of 
the  head-  and  tail-  fol  ila — r,  head-fold  ;  D,  anterior  extremity  ol  the  future,  intestinal  tract; 
S,  tail-fold,  first  rudiment  of  the  cavity  of  tha  rectum.  VI,  Scheme  of  a  longitudinal 
u  through  an  embryo  after  the  formation  of  the  head-  and  tail-folds — A  0,  omphalo- 
'  irie»;   Vo,   omphalomesenteric  veins;   n,   position   of  the  alhtntois;   A, 
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amniotic  fold.  VII,  Scheme  of  n  longitudinal  section  through  a  liumnii  omm — Z,  zona 
jifllii'  i'.l;i ;  S,  »i.-]-(iiis  ciivity  ;  i,  union  of  the  amniotic  folds  ;  A,  cavity  of  the  amnion  ;  o, 
allautois  ;  K,  umbilical  vesicle;  hi,  uiesoblnst ;  ft,  heart;  U,  primitive  intestine.  VIII, 
Schematic  transverse  section  of  the  pregnant  uterus  during  the  formation  of  the  placenta  ; 
U,  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus ;  )>,  uterine  mucmu  membrane,  or  drcidna  vera  ;  b,  maternal 
part  of  the  placenta,  or  deeidun  serotina  ;  r,  llocidun  reflexa  ;  (ft,  chorion  ;  A,  amnion  ;  », 
iiiul'iliciil  ford  ;  n,  allantois,  with  the  ur.ichus  ;  N,  umbilical  vesiclo,  with  I),  the  oniphalo- 
mesenteric  duct ;  1 1,  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  G,  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri.  IX. 
Scheme  of  a  human  embryo,  with  the  visceral  urdie.-i  .-itil!  iicrsisk-nt— A,  amnion  ;  V,  fore- 
brain  ;  31,  mid-brain  ;  H,  bin  J -brain  ;  N,  after-brain  ;  0,  primitive  vertebra;  ;  a,  eye  ; 
jj,  na*al  }>\ta  •  S.  frontal  process  t  ",  internal  nasal  process  ;  ",  external  nasal  procesa  ; 
,-,  -.njKiiui  inaxillary  prurrw  uf  lb.  :-:  lisi  i  ml  arrli  ;  1,  2,  3,  and  i,  the  four  visceral  arches, 
ii  itli   the   visceral  cleft.-,  Ii-inecii  tl    ■■  i-.ulitiiy  vesicle  ;    ft,  heart,  with  e,  primitive 

aurta,  which  divides  into  live  aoilic  au  lies  ;  /,  descending  aorta  ;  am,  o i n pbn I o- mesenteric 
rtery  ;  b,  the  uin|>lial<t-iui-M*iitcru  arteries  ■  -:i  the  umbilical  vesicle  ;  c,  omphalo- mesenteric 


w ' 


;  L,  liver,  with  veil*'  ailvfbrntr*  anil  revcheiites  ;  D,  intestine  ;  i,  inferior 
coccyx  ;  ail,  alhintois,  with  ;,  one  uinhili.  ul  artery,  and  r,  an  umbilical  vein, 
lino  posteriori  v.  Thus,  llic  open  groove  is  gradually  changed  into  a  closed  tube — 
the  medullary  m  Deural  tube  (IV,  Hi  1,  111).  The  cells  next  the  lumen  of  the 
,.,  tube  ultimately  become  the  cili- 

ated epithelium  lining  the  cen- 
tral canal  uf  the  spinal  cord, 
while  the  other  cells  of  the 
nipped-off  portion  of  the  epiblast 
form  the  ganglionic  part  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  its 
processes. 

Primary  Cerebral  Vesicles. 
— [The  laminw  donates  unite 
ni->t  in  Hie  region  of  the  neck 
of  the  embryo,  and  soon  this  is 
followed  by  the  union  of  those 
iivcr  the  future  head.]  The 
medullary  tube  is  not  of  uniform 
diameter,  for  at  the  anterior  end 
it  becomes  dilated  and  mapped 
out  by  constrictions  into  the 
primary  vesicles  of  the  brain, 
which  at  lirst  are  arranged,  one 
behind  the  other,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  each  one  being 
smaller  than  the  one  in  front 
of  it : — the  fore-brain  (repre- 
senting the  structures  from 
which  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  developed) ;  the  mid-brain 
(corpora  (juadrigeinina) ;  the 
lu-  .'■!-■  hind-brain    (cerebellum):     and 

rjo  fowl  of  the  2nd  Jay,    x  SO.     Ao,  mm  opaca  ;   the  after-brain  (medulla  oblon- 
■  pelhidda  ;  //ft,  hmd-brain  ;  Jfft,  mid-brain  ;   „uta\  .    which   is  imuliudly  con- 


tf 


-if. 


t  ft,     fore  brain  ;    pot,     omuhalo-nieaentonc     veins:  '.'.      ' ',  ■   ,       .  ,        '■>  ... 

omt,    point  where  the  closure  of  the  neural  groove  is  tmufld  into  the  spina]  cord  (fig. 

travelling  backwards,  and  to  the  protovertcbue  ;   Vw,  811,  IV  and  V).      Ihe  posterior 

muscle,  plates  ;    l!f,    posterior    part    of   widely-open  part  of  the  medullary   tube  has 

neural   groove  ;    Jttr,   neural    ridge;     vAf,    anterior  a  ,lilatationat  thehimbar  enlarge- 

anm.otlc  fold.  mcnt      ^  ^^  ^  mcdtl]Inry 

groove   remains  open  in  this  situation  to  form  a  lozenge-shaped   dilatation,  the 
sinus  rboniboidnlis. 
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While  the  neural  tube  is  being  formed,  the  primitive  streak  gradually  diminishes, 
find  at  hist  disappears  entirely  (tig.  805,  F). 

Cranial  Flexures. — The  anterior  part  of  the  medullary  tube  curves  on  itself, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  spinal  cord  and  oblongata,  between  the  mid-brain 
and  hind-brain,  and  again  almost  at  right  angles  between  the  fore-brain  and  mid- 
brain. [Thus,  a  displacement  of  the  primary  vesicles  is  produced,  and  the  head  of 
the  future  embryo  is  mapped  ott'.]  At  first  all  the  cerebral  vesicles  arc  devoid  of 
ei  involutions  and  sulci.  On  each  side  of  the  fore-brain  there  grows  out  a  stalked 
hollow  vesicle  (fig.  811,  VI),  the  primary  optic  vesicle.  The  remainder  of  the 
epiblast  forms  the  epidermal  covering  of  the  Ixnly.  At  an  early  period  1 
distinguish  the  stratum  corneuin  and  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin 
from  the  former  are  developed  the  hairs,  nails,  feathers,  &e. 

Partial  Cleavage.— Only  a  partial  cleuvagc  takes  place  in  the  eggs  of  birds  and  iu  nicro- 
blastic  ovn,  i.e.,  only  tlie  whitf  ytti  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  cicatricula  dividca  into  nume- 
rous segmentation  spheres  (Costt,  1848).  The  colla  arrange  themselves  in  two  layers  lying  one 
over  the  oilier.  The  upper  layer  or  epibliut  in  tlie  larger,  and  contains  small  pale  cells ;  the 
lower  layer,  or  hypoblast,  which  at  first  is  not  a  continuous  layer,  ultimately  forms  a  continuous 
layer,  but  its  periphery  is  smaller  than  the  upper  layer,  while  its  cells  are  larger  and  more 

Between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  there  is  formed,  from  the  primitive  streak  as  a  product 
of  cell  proliferation,  the  meaoblaat,  which  is  said  by  Kiilliker  to  be  due  to  the  div'  '  r  '' 
cells  of  the  epiblast.  It  gradually  extends  in  a  peripheral  direction  between  the  . 
lay-el's.  All  the  three  layers  grow  at  their  periphery.  In  the  mesoblast  blood- vessels  1 
velopeil.  All  the  three  layers,  aa  they  grow,  come  ultimately  to  enclose  the  yelk,  so  that  their 
margins  come  together  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  yolk. 

141.  STRUCTURES  FORKED  FROM  THE  HYPOBLAST  ADD  HESOBLAST. 
—The  hypoblast  forms  immediately  under  the  medullary  groove,  a  cylindrical 
cellular  cord,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  notochord,  which  is  thicker  at  the  tail  than 


}283); 


Fig.  813. 
Transverse  section  of  nn  embryo  duck,     am,  amnion  ;  no,  aorta  ;  en,r,  cardinal  vein  ;  eh,  noto. 
chord  ;  hi/,  hypoblast ;  ma,  muscle-plate  ;  so,  soma  topi  cure  :  ap,   splauchnopleuie  ;   ap.c, 
spinal  cord  ;  ap.g,  spinal  ganglion  ;  at,  segmental  tube  1  tcrf,  Wolffian  (segmental)  duct. 

at  the  cephalic  end  (fig.  811,  II,  III,  e).  It  is  present  in  all  vertebra ta,  and  also 
in  the  larval  form  of  the  ascidians,  but  in  the  latter  it  disappears  in  the  adult  form 
Kowaleicufcj/).    In  man  it  is  relatively  small.     It  forms  the  basis  of  the  bodies  of 


lo6o 
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the  PertebrM,  and  around  it,  U  a  central  con-,  the  substance  of  tlie  bodies  uf  the 

vertebra*  is  deposited,  so  that  they  are   strung  on  it,  as  it  were,  like  beads  i>n  it 
string.      After  it  is  formed,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  double  sheath-like  covering 

(Gqgen&aw,  KSUilur). 

The.  hypoblast  does  not  undergo  any  further  change-  at  ibis  time;  it  applies  itself 
In  tin-  inner  layer  of  the  mesobla*!.,  as  ii  singh  hivciof  cells,  to  form  the  splanchnu- 

Pro  to  vertebras. — Tin--  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  on  each  side  of  the  ehoxdi,  arrange 
themselves  into  cubical  masses,  always  disposed  in  ]>airs  behind  eaeh  other,  the 
protovertebrBB  (fig.  Sll.Uandw,  812,  U,  ic).  He  first  pair  correspond  to  the  atlas. 
At  a  later  period  eaeh  pro  te  vertebra  shows  a  marginal  cellular  area  and  a  nuclear 
area  (fig.  811).  Only  part  of  it  goes  to  form  a  future  vertebra.  The  part  of  the 
inesohhist  lying  external  to  the  piotoveiVbr;e,  the  lateral  plates  (lig.  811,  II,  *)> 
splits  into  two  layers,  an  Upper  one  and  a  lower  one,  which,  however,  are  united 
by  a  median  plate  at  the  protovertebne.  The  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
meeobhut  m  called  thcpleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  ccelom  of  HaeckeJ  (lig. 
81 1,  111,  K).  The  upper  layer  of  the  lateral  plate  becomes  united  to  the  epiblast, 
and  fonuB  the  cutaiieo-musenlar  plate  of  Herman  authors,  or  the  soniatopleure 

(fig.    811,    III,    .,.';    lig. 
813,    «j),     while     tin- 
inner  one  unites  « 
the  hypoblast  to  form 

the  intestinal  plate  of 
German  authors,  or  the 

s  planchnopleur  e  (lig. 
811,    III,   y;    lig.   813, 

up).  On  tin1  surface* 
nf  these  plates,  which 

are  directed  Inwards 
each  other,  the  endo- 
thelium lining  the 
phiiro-  peritoneal  cavity 
is  developed,  >  hi  the 
surface  of  the  median 
plate,  directed  towards 

cylindrical  cells,  the  "genu  epithelium"  of  Waldeycr,  remit' 

I'arian  tubes  and  the  ova  (§  438). 

A'  cording  to  Reunite,  tlio  skin,  Lite  uiu.hi-1i.-s  ul  (lie  trunk,  ami  the  Moo<  1  -vessels,  niol  according 
to  Hi*,  ouly  the  niiiM-iiliKiiit-  of  llie  trunk,  are  iln-ivi-il  from  {lie  Miiualii|ileiat'.  liotii  uliaen'e— 
agree  that  the  splutiel eleuie  furnishes  the  liiiiM-uliitiire  "f  [lie  iiik'stiiiul  tmet. 

Parablaatic  and  Archiblastic  Cells.  —  According  to  His,  the  blood-Tease] 
blood,  and  connective-tissue  are  unl  developed  from  true  uiesoblastic  cells,  but  he 
asserts  that  for  this  purpose  certain  cells  it-snider  in  from  the  margins  ,,f  the  blasto- 
derm between  the  epi blast  ami  hypoblast,  these  cells  being  derived  from  outside  the 
position  of  the  embryo,  from  the  elements  of  the  white  yelk.  His  calls  these  struc- 
tures jjarabl'tttir,  in  opposition  to  the  aivhihlaxtii;  which  belong  to  the  three  layers 
of  the  embryo.  Waldeyer  also  adheres  to  the  parablastie  structure  of  blood  and 
connective-tissue,  but  he  assumes  that  the  material  from  which  the  latter  is  formed 
is  continuous  pro  topi  asm,  and  of  equal  value  with   the  elements  of  the  blastoderm. 

[Formation  of  Mesoblast. — According  to  Hertivig  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  the 
chorda  siinl  both  walls  (if  the  cceloni  are  derived  by  protrusion  from  the  hypoblast 
as  is  shown  schematically  in  lig.  814.  In  I  is  the  lieginning  of  the  median  pro- 
trude m  (f"l-  the  clmrd.il)  ;ii ul  tin-  two  Lit  i.-ral  ones  {fur  the  trulls  nf  the  cudolu,  but  still 

com munica ting  freely  with  the  hypoblast,     In   II   the  part  when  the  protrusion 


Fig.  81  J. 

Ibmiiitiiai  uf  the  eWdfl  anil  euloiii  lit 
I'tutu  tlie  hjpolilnat,  after  Hertivig. 


llVil-llliO 


the  eo.'lniu,  some 
which  form  the  o 
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occurs  is  narrowed.  In  III  the  chorda  is  separated  and  appears  in  transverse  sec- 
tion as  a  round  IkhIv.  In  the  same  way  the  walls  of  the  ecelom  have  separated, 
and  show  two  plates  or  layers — the  somatoplcure  and  splanchnopleure,  and 
hetwoen  l)oth  is  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

[The  following  tahle  modified  from  Quain  shows  the  structures  developed  from 
each  of  the  three  blastodermic  layers  (p.  1054): — 

From  the  En  blast. 

TIic  central  nervous  system  (brain  an<l  spinal  cord):  the  peripheral  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  epithelium  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

Tho  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  hairs  and  nails. 

The  epithelium  of  all  the  glauds  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  (mammary,  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands). 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  (except  that  covering  the  tongue  and  the  adjacent  posterior  part 
of  the  Moor  of  the  mouth,  which  is  derived  from  the  hypoblast)  and  that  of  the  glands  opening 
into  it.     The  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages,  of  the  adjacent  upper  part  of  pharynx  and  of  all  the 
cavities  and  glands  opening  into  the  nasal  jossages. 

From  the  Mbsodlart. 

The  urinary  and  generative  organs  (except  the  epithelium,  bladder  and  urethra). 
All  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  of  the  body  (except  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
HWeat-glands. 
The  whole  of  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  system  including  the  serous  membranes  and  spleen. 
The  skeleton  and  all  the  eounective-tissuo  structures  of  the  body. 

From  the  Hypoblast. 

The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  anus  and  that  of 
all  the  glands  which  open  into  this  part  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympauum. 
The  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-sacs  of  the  lungs. 
The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  body. 
The  epithelium  nests  of  the  thymus. 
The  epithelium  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  urethra.] 

442.  FORMATION  OF  EMBRYO,  HEART,  PRIMITIVE  CIRCULATION. 
— Head-  and  Tail-Folds. — Up  to  this  time  the  embryo  lies  with  its  three  layers 
in  the  plane  of  the  layers  themselves.  The  cephalic  end  of  the  future  embryo  is 
first  raised  above  the  level  of  this  plane  (fig.  811,  V).  In  front  of,  and  under  the 
head,  there  is  an  inflection  or  tucking-in  of  the  layers,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the 
head-fold  (V,  r).  [It  gradually  travels  backwards,  so  that  the  embryo  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  its  surroundings.]  The  raised  cephalic  end  is  hollow,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  cavitv 
in  the  head  is  spoken  of  as  the  head-gut  or  fore-gut  (fig.  811,  V,  I)).  The  forma- 
tion of  the  fore-gut,  by  the  elevation  of  the  head  from  the  plane  of  the  three  layers, 
occurs  on  the  second  day  in  the  chick,  and  in  the  dog  on  the  22nd  day.  The  tail- 
fold  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  in  the  chick  on  the  third  day,  and  in  the 
dog  on  the  22nd  day.  The  tail-fold,  8,  also  is  hollow,  and  the  space  within  it  is 
the  hind-gut,  d.  Thus,  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  supported  or  rests  on  a  hollow 
stalk,  which  at  first  is  wide,  and  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  This  duct  or  communication  is  called  the  omphalomesenteric  duct,  or 
the  vitello-intestinal  or  vitelline  duct.  The  saccular  vesicle  attached  to  it  in 
mammals  is  called  the  umbilical  vesicle  (fig.  811,  VII,  N),  while  the  analogous 
much  larger  sac  in  birds,  which  contains  the  yellow  nutritive  yelk,  is  called  the 
yelk-sac.  The  omphalomesenteric  or  vitelline  duct  in  course  of  time  becomes 
narrower,  and  is  ultimately  obliterated  in  the  chick  on  the  fifth  day.  The  point 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  abdominal  wall  is  the  abdominal  umbilicus,  and 
where  it  is  inserted  into  the  primitive  intestine,  the  intestinal  umbilicus. 
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[Sometimes  part  of  the  vitelline  duct  remains  attached  to  the  intestine,  and  may  prove 
dangerous  by  becoming  so  displaced  as  to  constrict  a  loop  of  intestine,  and  thus  cause  strangu- 
lation of  the  gut.] 

Heart. — Before  this  process  of  constriction  is  complete,  some  cells  are  mapped 
off  from  that  part  of  the  splanchnopleure  which  lies  immediately  under  the  head- 
gut;  this  indicates  the  position  of  the  heart,  which  appears  in  the  chick  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day,  as  a  small,  bright  red,  rhythmically  contracting  point,  the  punctum 
saliens,  or  the  oriy/iry  Ktvovfievrj  of  Aristotle.     In  mammals  it  appears  much  later. 

The  heart  (fig.  811,  VI)  begins  first  as  a  mass  of  cells,  some  of  which  in  the 
centre  disappear  to  fonn  a  central  cavity,  so  that  the  whole  looks  like  a  pale  hollow 
bud  (originally  a  pair) of  the  splanchnopleure.  The  central  cavity  soon  dilates;  it 
grows,  and  becomes  suspended  in  the  cceloni  by  a  duplicative  like  a  mesentery 
(meso-cardium),  while  the  space  which  it  occupies  is  spoken  of  as  the  fovea  cardica. 
The  heart  now  assumes  an  elongated  tubular  form,  with  its  aortic  portion 
directed  forwards,  and  its  venous  end  back  ward ;  it  then  undergoes  a  slight  /-shaped 
curve  (fig.  826,  1).  From  the  middle  of  the  2nd  day,  the  heart  begins  to  beat  in 
the  chick,  at  the  rate  of  about  40  beats  per  minute.  [It  is  very  important  to  note 
that  at  first,  although  the  heart  beats  rhythmically,  it  does  not  contain  any  nerve- 
cells.] 

From  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart,  there  proceeds  from  the  bulbus  aorta*,  the 
aorta  which  passes  forward  and  divides  into  two  primitive  aortae,  which  then 
curve  and  pass  backwards  under  the  cerebral  vesicles,  and  run  in  front  of  theproto- 
vertebra?.  Opposite  the  omphalomesenteric  duct,  each  primitive  aorta  in  the 
chick  sends  off  one,  in  mammals  several  (dog,  4  to  5),  omphalomesenteric  arteries 
(fig.  81 1,  YI,  A,  o),  which  spread  out  to  form  a  vascular  network  within  the  inesoblast 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  From  this  network  there  arise  the  omphalomesenteric 
veins,  which  run  backwards  on  the  vitelline  duct,  and  end  by  two  trunks  in  the  venous 
end  of  the  tubular  heart.  In  the  chick,  these  veins  arise  from  the  sinus  terminalis 
of  the  future  vena  terminalis  of  the  area  vasculosa.  Thus,  the  first  or  primitive 
circulation  is  a  closed  system,  and  functionally  it  is  concerned  in  carrying  nutri- 
ment and  oxygen  to  the  embryo.  In  the  bird,  the  latter  is  supplied  through  the 
porous  shell,  and  the  former  is  supplied  up  to  the  end  of  incubation  by  the  yelk. 
In  mammals,  both  are  supplied  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
to  the  ovum.  In  birds,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  yelk-sac, 
the  vascular  area  steadily  diminishes,  until  ultimately,  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of  incubation,  the  shrivelled  yelk-sac  slips  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  mammals, 
the  circulation  on  the  umbilical  vesicle,  i.e.,  through  the  omphalomesenteric  vessels, 
soon  diminishes,  while  the  umbilical  vesicle  itself  shrivels  to  a  small  appendix, 
and  the  second  circulation  is  formed  to  replace  the  omphalomesenteric  system. 
The  first  blood-vessels  are  formed  in  the  chick,  in  the  area  vasculosa,  outside  the 
position  of  the  embryo,  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  day,  before  any  part  of  the 
heart  is  visible.  The  blood-vessels  begin  in  vaso-formative  cells  [constituting  the 
"blood-islands"  of  Pander].  At  first  they  are  solid,  but  they  soon  become  hollow 
(§  7,  A). 

A  narrow-meshed  plexus  of  lymphatics  is  formed  in  the  area  vasculosa  of  the  chick  (His),  and 
it  communicates  with  the  amniotic  cavity  (A.  Budge). 

443.  FORMATION  OF  THE  BODY.— Body-Wall— (1)  The  ccelom,  or  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity,  becomes  larger  and  larger,  while  at  the  same  time  the  difference 
l>etween  the  l>ody-wall  and  the  wall  of  the  intestine  becomes  more  pronounced. 
The  latter  Incomes  more  separated  from  the  protovertebrse,  as  the  middle  plate 
begins  to  be  elongated  to  form  a  mesentery.  The  body-wall,  or  somatopleure, 
composed  of  the  epiblast  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  cleft  mesoblast,  becomes 
thickened  by  the  ingrowth  into  it  of  the  muscular  layer  from  the  muscle-plate,  and 
the  position  of  the  bones  and  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  protovertebrae.     These 
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grow  between  the  epiblast  an<l  the  outer  layer  of  the  mesoblast  (Remak).  [The 
somatopleure,  or  parietal  lamina,  from  each  side  grows  forward  and  towards  the 
middle  line,  whore  they  meet  to  form  the  body-wall,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
splanchnopleure,  or  visceral  lamina,  on  each  side  also  grow  and  meet  in  the  middle 
line,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  enclose  the  intestine.  Thus,  there  is  one  tube 
within  the  other,  and  the  space  between  is  the  pleuro-i>eritoneal  cavity.] 

(2)  Vertebral  Column.— A  dorsally  placed  structure,  called  the  muscle-plate 
(tig.  813,  m*.),  is  differentiated  from  each  of  the  proto vertebrae  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  proto  vertebra,  the  proto  vertebra  proper,  coalesces  with  that  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  both  completely  surround  the  chorda,  to  form  the  membrana  reuniens 
inferior,  in  the  chick  on  the  3rd,  and  in  the  rabbit  on  the  10th  day,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  close  over  the  medullary  tube  dorsally,  in  the  chick  at  the  4th 
day,  to  form  the  membrana  reuniens  superior  (Reichert).  Thus,  there  is  a  union 
of  the  masses  of  the  protovertebra?  \\\  front  of  the  medullary  tube,  which  encloses 
the  chorda,  and  represents  the  basis  of  the  Indies  of  all  the  vertebra1,  whilst  the 
membrana  reuniens  superior,  pushed  between  tin*  muscle-plates  and  the  epiblast  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  medullary  tube  on  the  other,  represents  the  position  of  the 
entire  vertebral  lamina  as  well  as  the  intervertebral  ligaments  between  them.  The 
vertebral  column  at  this  membranous  stage  is  in  the  .same  condition  as  the  vertebral 
coluinu  of  the  cyclostomata  (Fetromyzon). 

Spina  Bifida.  —In  some  rare  cases  the  membrana  reunieii3  superior  is  not  developed,  so  that 
the  medullary  tube  is  covered  only  by  the  epiblast  (epidermis),  either  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  or  at  certain  parts.  This  constitutes  the  condition  of  spina  bifida,  or,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  head,  hemicephalia. 

Lastly,  parts  of  the  soniatopleurcs  also  grow  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  back, 
and  insinuate  themselves  between  the  muscle-plate  and  the  epiblast  ;  thus,  the 
dorsal  skin  is  formed  (Remak). 

In  the  membranous  vertebral  column,  there  are  formed  the  several  cartilaginous 
vertebra?,  the  one  behind  the  other,  in  man  at  the  6th  to  7th  week,  although  at 
first  they  do  not  form  closed  vertebral  arches  ;  the  latter  are  closed  in  man  about 
the  4th  month.  Each  cartilaginous  vertebra,  however,  is  not  formed  from  a  pair 
of  protovertebra?,  i.e.,  the  6th  cervical  vertebra,  from  the  6th  pair  of  protovertebrae, 
but  there  is  a  new  subdivision  of  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  the  lower  half  of 
the  preceding  protovertebra  and  the  upper  half  of  the  succeeding  protovertebra 
uuite  to  form  the  final  vertebra.  While  the  bodies  are  becoming  cartilaginous 
the  chorda  becomes  smaller,  but  it  still  remains  larger  in  the  intervertebral 
discs.  The  body  of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas  unites  with  that  of  the  axis  to  form 
its  odontoid  process,  and  in  addition  it  forms  the  arcus  anterior  atlantis  and  the 
transverse  ligament  (Haste).  The  chorda  can  be  followed  upwards  through  the 
ligamentum  suspensorium  dentis  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  histogenetic  formation  of  cartilage  from  the  indifferent  formative  cells  takes  place  by 
division  and  growth  of  the  cells,  until  they  ultimately  form  clear  nucleated  sacs.  The  cement 
substance  is  probably  formed  by  the  outer  parts  of  the  cells  (parietal  substance)  uniting  and 
secreting  the  intercellular  substance.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  latter  contains  fine 
canals,  which  connect  the  protoplasm  of  the  adjoining  cells. 

Visceral  Clefts  and  Arches. — Each  side  of  the  cervical  region  contains  four 
slit-like  openings — the  visceral  clefts  or  branchial  openings  (liathke) ;  in  the  chick, 
the  upper  three  are  formed  at  the  third,  and  the  fourth  on  the  4th  day.  Above  the 
slits  are  thickenings  of  the  lateral  wall,  which  constitute  the  visceral  or  branchial 
arches  (fig.  819).  The  clefts  are  formed  by  a  perforation  from  the  fore-gut,  but 
this,  ]>erha]\s,  does  not  always  occur  in  the  chick,  mammal,  and  man  (His),  and 
they  are  lined  by  the  cells  of  the  hypoblast.  On  each  side  in  each  visceral  arch, 
i.e.,  above  and  below  each  cleft,  there  runs  an  aortic  arch,  five  on  each  side 
(fig.  811,  IX).     These  aortic  arches  persist  in  fishes.     In  man,  all  the  slits  close, 
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except  the  uppermost  one,  from  which  the  auditory  meatus,  the  tympanic  cavity,  and 
the  Eustachian  tul)e  are  developed.  The  four  visceral  arches  are  for  the  most  part 
made  use  of  later  for  other  formations  (p.  1072). 

Primitive  Mouth  and  Anufl. — Immediately  under  the  fore-brain,  in  the  middle 
line,  is  a  thin  spot,  where  there  is  at  first  a  small  depression,  and  ultimately  a 
rupture,  forming  the  primitive  oral  aperture,  which  represents  both  tins  mouth 
and  the  nose.  Similarly,  there  is  a  depression  at  the  caudal  end,  and  the  depres- 
sion ultimately  deepens,  thus  communicating  with  the  hind-gut  to  form  the  anus. 
When  the  latter  part  of  the  process  is  incomplete,  there  is  atresia  ani,  or  imper- 
forate anus.  Several  processes  are  given  off  from  the  primitive  intestine,  including 
the  hypoblast  and  its  muscular  layers,  to  form  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  pancreas, 
the  caecum  (in  birds),  and  the  allantoic. 

The  extremities  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  body  as  short  unjoin  ted  stumps  or 
projections  at  the  3rd  or  4th  week  in  the  human  embryo. 

444.  AMNION  AND  ALLANTOIC— Amnion.— During  the  elevation  of  the 
embryo  from  its  surroundings,  immediately  in  front  of  the  head  (at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  day  in  the  chick),  there  rises  up  a  fold  consisting  of  the  epiblast  and  the  outer 
layer  of  the  mesoblast,  which  gradually  extends  to  form  a  sort  of  hood  over  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  (fig.  811,  VI,  A).  In  the  same  way,  but  somewhat 
later,  a  fold  rises  at  the  caudal  end,  and  between  both  along  the  lateral  borders 
similar  elevations  occur,  the  lateral  folds  (fig.  811,  III,  A).  All  these  folds  grow 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo  to  meet  over  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  where  they 
unite  at  the  3rd  day,  in  the  chick,  to  form  the  amniotic  sac.  Thus,  a  cavity  which 
becomes  filled  with  fluid — the  amniotic  fluid — is  developed  around  the  embryo 
[so  that  the  embryo  really  floats  in  the  fluid  of  the  amniotic  sac].  In  mammals 
also  the  amnion  is  developed  very  early,  just  as  in  birds  (fig.  811,  VII,  A). 
From  the  middle  of  pregnancy  onwards,  the  amnion  is  applied  directly  to  the 
chorion,  and  united  to  it  by  a  gelatinous  layer  of  tissue,  the  tunica  media  of 
Bischoff. 

Amniotic  Fluid. — The  amnion,  and  the  allantois  as  well,  are  formed  only  in 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  which  have  hence  been  called  amniota,  while  the 
lower  vertebrates,  which  are  devoid  of  an  amnion,  are  called  anamnia. 

Amniotic  fluid.  Composition. — The  amniotic  fluid  is  a  clear,  serous,  alkaline  fluid,  specific 
gravity  1007  to  1011,  containing,  besides  epithelium,  lanugo  hairs,  J  to  2  per  cent,  of  fixed 
solids.  Amongst  the  latter  are  albumin  (fa  to  J  per  cent),  mucin,  globulin,  a  vitellin-like 
body,  some  grape-sugar,  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  very  probably  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urea,  sometimes  lactic  acid  and  kreatinin,  calcic  sulphate  and  phosphate,  and  common 
salt.  About  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  it  amounts  to  about  1-1*5  kilo.  [2*2-3 "3  lbs.],  and  at 
the  end  about  0*5  kilo.  The  amniotic  fluid  is  of  fcetal  origin,  as  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in 
birds,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  transudation  through  the  fcetal  membranes.  In  mammals,  the  urine 
of  the  fietus  forms  part  of  it  during  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  (Qusserow).  In  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  hydramnion,  tho  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  secrete  a 
watery  fluid.  The  fluid  preserves  the  foetus,  and  also  the  vessels  of  the  fcetal  membranes  from 
mechanical  injuries ;  it  permits  the  limbs  to  move  freely,  and  protects  them  from  growing 
together  ;  nnd,  lastly,  it  is  important  for  dilating  the  os  uteri  during  labour.  The  amnion  is 
capable  of  contraction  at  the  7th  day  in  the  chick ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  which  are  develo]>ed  in  the  cutaneous  plate  in  its  mesoblastic  portion,  but  nerves  have 
not  been  found. 

Allantois. — From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  there 
grows  out  a  small  double  projection,  which  becomes  hollowed  out  to  form  a  sac 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  ccelom  or  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  (fig.  811)  ;  it 
constitutes  the  allantois  and  is  formed  in  the  chick  before  the  5th  day,  and  in 
man  during  the  2nd  week.  Being  a  true  projection  from  the  hind  gut,  the 
allantois  has  two  Layers,  one  from  the  hypoblast,  and  the  other  from  the  muscular 
layer,  so  that  it  is  an  offshoot  from  the  splanchnopleure.  From  both  sides,  there 
pass  on  to  the  allantois  the  umbilical  arteries  from  the  hypogastric  arteries,  and 
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they  ramify  on  the  surface  of  the  sac.  The  allantois  grows,  like  a  urinary  bladder 
gradually  being  distended,  in  front  of  the  hind-gut  in  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity 
towards  the  umbilicus  ;  and  lastly,  it  grows  out  of  the  umbilicus,  and  projects 
beyond  it  alongside  the  omphalomesenteric  or  vitelline  duct,  its  vessels  growing 
with  it  (fig.  811,  VII,  a) ;  but,  after  this  stage,  it  behaves  differently  in  birds  and 
mammals. 

In  birds,  after  the  allantois  passes  out  of  the  umbilfcus,  it  undergoes  great  development,  so 
that  within  a  short  time  it  lines  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  as  a  highly  vascular  and 
saccular  membrane.  Its  arteries  are  at  first  branches  of  the  primitive  aorta',  but  with  the 
development  of  the  posterior  extremities  they  appear  as  branches  of  tho  hypogastric  arteries. 
Two  allantoid.'il,  or  umbilical  veins,  proceed  from  the  numerous  capillaries  of  the  allantois. 
They  pass  backward  through  the  umbilicus,  and  at  first  unite  with  the  omphalomesenteric 
veins  to  join  the  venous  end  of  the  heart.  In  birds  this  circulation  on  the  allantois,  or  second 
circulation %  is  respiratory  in  function,  as  its  vessels  serve  for  the  exchange  of  gases  through  the 
porous  shell.  The  circulation  gradually  assumes  the  respiratory  functions  of  tho  umbilical 
vesicle,  as  the  latter  gradually  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  ceases  to  be  a  sufficient 
respiratory  organ.  Towards  the  end  of  tho  period  of  incubation  the  chick  may  breathe  and  cry 
within  the  shell  (Aristotle) — a  proof  that  the  respiratory  function  of  the  allantois  is  partly  taken 
over  by  the  lungs.  The  allantois  is  also  tho  excretory  organ  of  the  urinary  constituents. 
Into  its  cavity  in  mammals  the  ducts  of  the  primitive  kidneys,  or  the  Wolffian  ducts,  open,  but 
in  birds  and  reptiles,  which  possess  a  cloaca,  these  open  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 
The  primitive  kidneys,  or  Wolffian  bodies,  cousist  of  many  glomeruli,  and  empty  their  secre- 
tion through  the  Wolffian  ducts  into  the  allantois  (in  birds  into  the  cloaca),  and  tho  secretion 
passes  through  the  allantois,  per  the  umbilicus,  into  the  peripheral  part  of  the  urinary  sac. 
Hemak  found  ammonium  and  sodium  urate,  allantoin,  gra]>e-sugar,  and  salts  in  the  contents  of 
the  allantois.  From  the  8th  day  onwards,  the  allantois  of  the  chick  is  contractile  (Vulpian), 
owing  to  the  presence  of  smooth  fibres  derived  from  the  splanchnopleure.  Lymphatics  accom- 
pany the  branches  of  the  arteries  (A.  Biulge), 

Allantois  in  Mammals. — In  mammals  and  man,  the  relation  of  the  allantois  is 
somewhat  different.  The  first  part  or  its  origin  forms  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
from  the  vertex  of  the  latter  there  proceeds  through  the  umbilicus  a  tube,  the 
urachus,  which  is  open  at  first  (fig.  811,  VIII,  a).  The  blind  part  of  the  sac  of 
the  allantois  outside  the  abdomen  is  in  some  animals  filled  with  a  fluid  like  urine. 
In  man,  however,  this  sac  disappears  during  the  2nd  month,  so  that  there  remains 
only  the  vessels  which  lie  in  the  muscular  part  of  the  allantois.  In  some  animals, 
however,  the  allantois  grows  larger,  does  not  shrivel,  but  obtains  through  the 
urachus  from  the  bladder  an  alkaline  turbid  fluid,  which  contains  some  albumin, 
sugar,  urea,  and  allantoin.  The  relations  of  the  umbilical  vessels  will  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  foetid  membranes. 

445.  F(ETAL  MEMBRANES,  PLACENTA,  F(ETAL  CIRCULATION.— 
Decidua. — When  a  fecundated  ovum  reaches  tho  uterus,  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
a  special  covering,  which  William  Hunter  (1775)  described  as  the  membrana 
decidua,  because  it  was  shed  at  birth.  We  distinguish  the  decidua  vera  (fig.  811, 
VIII,  p),  which  is  merely  the  thickened,  very  vascular,  softened,  more  spongy,  and 
somewhat  altered  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  [Sometimes  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition, as  in  dysmenorrhoea,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  off  nearly  en  masse  in  a  triangular  form  (fig.  815).  This  serves  to  show 
the  shape  of  the  decidua,  which  is  that  of  the  uterus.]  When  the  ovum  reaches 
the  uterus,  it  is  caught  in  a  crypt  or  fold  of  the  decidua,  and  from  the  latter  there 
grow  up  elevations  around  the  ovum  ;  but  these  elevations  are  thin,  and  soon  meet 
over  the  back  of  the  ovum  to  form  the  decidua  reflexa  (fig.  811,  VIII,  r).  At 
the  2nd  to  3rd  month  there  is  still  a  space  in  the,  uterus  outside  the  reflexa  ;  in 
the  4th  month,  the  whole  cavity  is  tilled  by  the  ovum.  At  one  part  the  ovum  lies 
directly  upon  the  d.  vera  [and  that  part  is  spoken  of  as  the  decidua  serotina],  but 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  is  in  contact  with  the  reflexa. 
In  the  region  of  the  d.  serotina  the  placenta  is  ultimately  formed. 

Structure  of  the  Decidua  Vera.— The  d.  vera  at  the  3rd  month  is  4  to  7  mm.  thick,  ami 
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The  mud,  covered  nt  fir^t  with  small  hollow  villi,  is  surrounded  by  the  dedduk, 

From  the  formation  of  the  amnion  it  follows  flint,  after  it  is  dosed,  a  ci unjiln-tfly 
dosed  sac  passes  away  from  the  embryo  t.«>  lie  next  Ihe  primitive  chorion.  This 
membrane  is  the  "serous  covering"  of  v.  Jiaer  (fig  811,  VII,  *),  or  the  false 

amnion.       It.    becomes    elusely    applied    to    1  )■■■    inner   surface    "f   tin-    ehnrion,    anil 
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From  the  4th  weei  the  bl 1- 

veaaala,  along  with  a  covering 
of  connect  ive-t  issue,  branch 
and  penetrate  into  the  hollow 
cavities  of  the  villi,  and  com* 
j.Ieli'ly  iill  them.  Al  this  time 
the  primitive  chorion  disap- 
pears. Thus  we  have  n  stage 
i  if  general  vasctilarisation  of 
the  chorion.  In  the  place  of 
the  derivative  of  the  I0|U 
pellnciihi  we  have  the  vascular 
villi  of  the  allantoic  which  are 
covered  by  the  epiblaetk  rdls 
derived  from  the  false  amnion.  This  stage  lasts  only  until  the  3rd  month,  when 
the  chorionic  villi  disappear  all  over  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  which  is 
in  eontaet  with  the  dceiilua  reilexa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  villi  of  the  chorion, 
where  thev  lie  in  direct  eontaet  with  the  dceiilua  serntimi,  lieeomc  larger  and  more 
liraueheil.     Tims,  there  is  distinguished  the  chorion  laeve  and  c.  frondosum. 

Tins  i-linrt'Hi  Intvt,  ivhiih  nonsists  •■(  n  coiuient.ive-tksai.'  inalris  covered  rvttiniilly  by  several 
layers  of  cells,  li;i-  ;i  lew  i-nlne-d  villi  at  iviil>-  intci  litis.  Ilctwi'-i-u  I  lie  chorion  mil  tin*  amnion 
is  a  gelatinous  mibslincc  (mcmljraiia  in  tunin.il  ia|  or  iinilev.l'>|nil  con  lice  live -tisane. 

Placenta. — The  large  villi  of  the  ehorion  ■rondoaam  penetrate  into  the  tiastw  of 

the  ilci'idtia  seruliuu  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  [it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  chorionic  villi  entered  the  months  of  the  uterine  glands,  Imf  the  researches 
of  1'hcolani  and  Turner  have  shown  that,  although  the  uterine  glanils  enlarge  during 
the  early  mouths  uf  utero-gesUilinn,  the  villi  do  not  enter  the  glands.  The  villi 
enter  the  crypts  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  glands  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  det'idna  serotina  soon  disappear.]  As  the  villi  grow  into  the  dceiilua 
serotina,  they  push  against  the  walls  of  the  large  hlood -vessels,  which  are  similar 
bo  capillaries  in  structure,  so  that  the  villi  come  to  he  bathed  by  the  bhwrt  of  the 
mother  in  the  uterine  sinuses,  or  they  float  in  the  colossal  decidual  capillaries  (lij 
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811,  VII,  /,).  Tlio  villi  .Li  not  flout  naked  in  the  maternal  U.khI,  hut  they  are 
covered  by  a  layer  of  cell*  derived  from  the  ilwi.lua.  Some  villi,  with  bullwiM 
ends,  iiiiiU;  firmly  with  tin:  tissue  .if  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta  to  form  a 
rirni  IhhuI  of  connection.  [The  placenta  is  formed  by  the  mutual  intergrowth  of 
the  chorionic  villi  and  the  decidua  serotina.]  Tliiw,  it  consists  of  a  foetal  part, 
including  all  the  villi,  and  a 
maternal  or  uterine  part, 
wl.ieh  in  the  very  vascular 
rieci.lna  serotina.  At  the 
time  of  hirth  Ixitli  parts  are 
so  lirinly  united  that  they 
citiiii.it  he  separated.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  placenta 
is  a  large  venous  vessel,  the 
wm/fW  iimim  of  the  pla- 
centa.      [  Kriedlander   found 
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Functions.— The  placenta 
is  the  nutritive,  excretory, 
and  respiratory  organ  of  the 
foetus  (Jj  368);  the  latter 
receives  its  necessary  pabu- 
lum by  endosniosis  from  the 
maternal  Minuses  through  the 
coverings  and  vascular  wall  of  the  villi  in  which  the  fcetal  blood  circulates.  [The 
placenta  also  contains  ylycogen.] 

[Structure.  —  A  piece  of  fresh  placenta  teased  in  normal  saline  solution  shows  the  villi  pro- 
vided with  lateral  offshoots,  nii.l  consisting  of  a  connective -tissue  framework,  containing  a 
capillary  network  with  arteries  and  veins,  while  tlie  villi  tlienisclvea  are  covered  by  a  layer  of 
somewhat  cubical  epithelium  :%  818).] 

Uterine  Milk. — Between  the  villi  of  the  placenta  there  is  a  clear  fluid,  which 
contains  numerous  small,  albuminous  globules,  anil  this  thiM,  which  is  abundant 
in  the  cow,  is  spoken  of  as  the  uterine  milk.  It  seems  to  be  formed  hy  the  breaking 
up  of  the  decidual  cells.  It  has  been  supposed  to  bo  nutritive  in  function.  [The 
maternal  placenta,  therefore,  seems  to  he  a  secreting  structure,  while  the  fcetal  part 
has  an  absorbing  function.  The  uterine  milk  has  been  analysed  by  Gamgee,  who 
found  that  it  contained  fatty,  albuminous,  and  saline  constituents,  while  sugar  and 
casein  were  absent] 

The  invcstigationi!  of  Walter  show  that  af 
morphia,  veratrin,  curare,  an.l  ergolin,  these  9 
many  other  chemical  substances  ]uiss  into  it. 

[Savory  found  that  Htmdmiii  injected  into  a  Actus  in  utero  caused  tetanic  cnnvnlsiniiM  in  the- 
mother  (hitch],  while  syphilis  may  be  communicated  from  the  father  to  the  mother  tb  rough  the 
niedium  of  the  fietus  [Ilulchiiiaon).  A.  Harvey's  record  of  observations  011  the  crossing  of  breeds 
of  animals— chicHy  of  horses  and  allied  species— show  that  materials  call  pass  from  the  fains  to 
the  mother.] 

On  looking  at  a  placenta,  it  is  seen  that  its  villi  are  distributed  on  large  areas  se|uunted  from 
each  other  liy  depressions.      This  complex  arrangement  might  he  tani[«re.l  with  the  cotyledons 


The  position  of  the  placenta  is,  c 


the  ai 


ir  posterior  wall  of  the  ui 


I 
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rarely  ou  tlie  fiuidim  uteri, 

iutrrnnl  orifice  nf  the  ccrvi*,  the  1: 
a  very  ilaugerons  form  of  placental 
*   ':c  jiluee,  so  that  the  mother 


Iiit-fiilly 


t.peuino,  of  Hi,-  Fallopian  till*,  or  over  the 
Hie  condition  of  placenta  prnevitt,  which  i*. 
.  ..■    plucolitu    has    In    In;    ruptured    liefore   birth 
ii  take  place,  so  tlmt  the  mother  often   ili<  -.  In. in  hiriuoiTliaeo.      Tin1  umbilical  cord  may  be 
inKcrted  ill  the  centre  of  the  placenta  ijiim-i-lia  miti-n/i.*),  or   mure   toivnrils  the  margin  (i'm, 
,iiii,-:ii',in!i,  .  Hi-  tin-  '■■ii'l  limy  !>■■  fixed  I"  the  chorion   liu-vc.      Sometimes,   though  rarely,   there 

are  small  subsidiary  placoutic  (,./.   ntrer>;itwrifitrt),    hi  nildiliou  to   the  Urg e.      When   the 

[ilacenU  consists  uf  two  liaKvs,  it  is  cillia!  rlii|.l.x  or  bijiartitc,  a  eomlilion  said  by  Hyitl  to  Ih; 
constant  in  the  apes  of  the  old  world. 

Structure  of  the  Umbilical  Cord.  —  Tin;  umbilical  cord  (48  to  61)  cm.  [20  to  24 
inches]  long,  II  to  19  mm.  thick)  is  coreied  by  b  sheath  from  the  amnion.     The 

hh"»l-vi'Ssr]s  Illilko  tllxillt  forty  Spiral  tlllTlS,  illlli  they    l>i'»ill    tn   lippeJU'   about  tlm 

2nd  mouth.     [The  etiuso  of  the  twisting  is  not  well  uudersl 1,  1  mt  Virehow  baa 

shown  that  Mpfllariea  pass  fi llie  skin  for  n  short  distance  on  the  cord,  and  they 

do  so  iincqiinilv,  tind  it  may  be  that  this  may  niil  in  the  production  of  the  torsion.] 
It  miibiiiL*  twii  .sti'nti^lv  muscular  ;iinl  i-imt ];t''l ile  arteries,  and  '  umbilical  vein. 


Section  or  the  meruit  wall  with  {lie  (ilneentn  adhering  to  it,  from  a  woman  30  weeks  pregtmiit. 
a.  root  and  insertion  nl  the  umbilici]  cuid  ■  h,  aumiofio  covering  of  I  lie  placenta  and  conl  ; 
e,  chorion  ;  dil,  fecial  part  of  the  plneeiita  ;  re,  uterine  mill  ;  If,  complex  of  placental  villi 
forming  the  (.rial  pkreniu  ;  ij;i,  •!•:<  iihui  ;  hi,,  processes  >l  r In-  il.-i' i<l i i;i  pcncl  iiitinj;  into  the 
foetal  placenta  ;  ii,  brandies  of  nn  uleiine  artery  ;  t)i,  nn  artery  entering  the  placenta  ; 
tAMc,  uterine  reins. 

1'lic  two  arteries  anastomose  in  the  nhvttnta  (Hyrtt),     In  additi the  cord  contains 

the  continuation  of  the  itnii'lius,  Llio  hypoplastic  portion  td  the  iHantou  (tig.  fll, 
VIII,  a),  which  remains  until  tho  2ml  month,  but  afterwards  is  much  shrivelled. 

Tl iii|ihiilii-iiti'sr 'nU'ric  duct  of  the  imihilk'iil  vcsicli;  (N)  is  reduced  to  a  llirend- 

like  stalk  (fig,  811,  VIII,  11).  Wharton's  jeUy  surrounds  the  umbilical  blooAl 
vessels.  Wharton's  jelly  is  a  gelatinous-like  connective- tissue,  consisting  of 
branched  corpuscles,  lymphoid  colls,  snme  cnntieetive-tissuc  lihrils,  mid  even  elastic 
fibres.  It  yields  mucin.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  .juice-canals  lined  by  etAty 
thelml  cells,  hut  other  Wood-  and  lymphatic-Tease!*  are  absent.  Nerves  occur 
3-8-11  cm  from  the  umbilicus  (&hoh). 
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Tin'  foetal  circulation,  wliicli  is  established  after  the  development  of  tlio 
allnntois,  has  the  following  course  (fig.  818) : — Tlio  blood  of  the  foetus  jwisscs  from 
the  hypogastric  arteries  through  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  through  the  umbilical 
eonl  to  the  placenta,  where  the  arteries  split  up  into  capillaries.  The  blood  ia 
returned  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein,  although  the  eolour  of  the  blood 
catmot  Iw  distinguished  from  the  venous  or  impure  blood  in  the  umbilical  arteries. 
The  umbilical  vein  (fig.  829,  2,  w)  returns  to  the  umbilicus,  passes  upwards  under 
the  margin  of  the  liver,  (rives  a  branch 
to  the  vena  porta;  (<i),  ami  runs  as  the 
ductus  venosus  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  which  carries  the  blood  into  the 
right  auricle.  Directed  by  the  Eus- 
tacliiim  valve  and  the  tubercle  of  Lower 
(fig.  8:26,  6,  IL),  the  great  mass  of  the 
blood  passes  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale.  From  the  left  auricle  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle,  aorta,  and  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  to  the  umbilical  arteries. 
Tin-  blood  i>f  the  superior  vena  cava  nf 
the  foetus  pusses  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle  (fig-  826,  G,  ('<.), 
From  the  right  ventricle  it  pusses  lul<i 
the  pulmonary  artery  (Kg.  826,  7,;.), 
mid  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  ..f 
llouilli  ill)  into  ih.'  aorta  There  arc, 
tlierefore,  two  streams  of  blood  in  the 
right  auricle  which  cross  each  other, 
the  descending  one  from  the  bead  ' 
through  the  anperinr  vena  cava,  |«ssing 
in  fnmt  of  the  trutisverw  one  froui  Hie 
inferior  vi-na  cava  to  the  fi.rniuen  ovale.] 
I  Inly  a  -mull  amount  of  the  blood  pasae* 
tli rough  the  .is  yet  small  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  urterv  to  tin-  luug» 
(fig.  1*26,  7,  /,  .').  the  course  of  the 
hl..od  makes  it  evident  that  the  head 
ami  upper  limbs  uf  ilui  fu'tua  are 
nourished  by  purer  blood  than  the  remainder  of  the  trunk,  which  is  supplied 
with  blood  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  After  birth, 
the  umbilical  arteries  are  obliteiuted,  mid  become  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  while  their  lower  partsremuinas  the  -:|«;riorvesicalniteries.  The  umbilical 
vein  is  obliterated,  ami  remains  as  the  hgamciiluni  teres,  or  round  ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  so  is  the  ductus  veuosus  Arantii.  Lastly,  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  obliterated,  the  Intter  forming  the  lig.  arteriosus. 

Tlio  condition  of  the  membranes  where  there  are  more  fuitlises  than  one  :— (1)  With  twins 
there  are  two  completely  separated  ova,  with  two  placenta:  anil  two  ilecithue  relleiie.  (2)  Two 
completely  separated  ova  may  have  only  one  reflexa,  whereby  the  placenta*  grow  together,  while 
their  blood- vessel s  remain  distinct.  The  chorion  is  actually  double,  but  cannot  be  separated 
into  two  lamelhe  at  the  point  of  union.  (3)  One  reflexa,  one  chorion,  one  placenta,  two 
mil  hi  I  kul  ['[ii-tls,  anil  two  omnia.  The  vessels  anastomose  in  the  placenta.  In  this  case  there 
is  one  ovum  wilh  a  double  yelk,  or  with  two  germinal  vesicles  in  one  yelk.  (4)  As  in  (3),  but 
only  one  amnion,  caused  by  the  formation  of  two  embryos  in  the  same  blastoderm  of  the  same 
germinal  vesicle. 


Fig.  818. 
ie  of  the  fittal  circulation. 
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Formation  of  the  foetal  membranes. — The  oldest  mammals  have  no  placenta  or  umbilical 
vessels ;  these  are  the  Mammalia  implacentalia,  including  the  monotremata  and  marsupials. 
The  second  group  includes  the  Mammalia  placentalia.  Amongst  these  (a)  the  non-deciauata 
possess  only  chorionic  villi  supplied  by  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  project  into  the  depressions 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  from  which  they  are  pulled  out  at  birth  (PI.  diffusa,  e.g., 
pachydermata,  cetacea,  solidungula,  camelidrc).  In  the  ruminants,  the  villi  arc  arranged  in 
groups  or  cotyledons,  which  grow  into  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  from  which  they  are 
pulled  out  at  birth,  (b)  In  the  deciduata,  there  is  such  a  firm  union  between  the  chorionic 
villi  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  that  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta  comes  away 
with  the  fatal  part  at  birth.  In  this  case  the  placenta  is  either  zonary  (carnivom,  pinnipedia, 
elephant)  or  discoid  (apes,  insectivora,  edeutata,  rodentia). 

446.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT. —Development  daring  the  1st  Month. 
— At  the  12-13th  day  the  ovum  is  saccular  (5*5  mm.  and  3*3  ram.  in  diameter)  ;  there  is  simply 
the  blastodermic  vesicle,  with  the  blastoderm  at  one  part,  consisting  of  two  layers  ;  the  zona 
pellucida  beset  with  small  villi  (Reichert).  At  the  15th-16th  day  the  ovum  (5-6  mm.)  is 
covered  with  simple  cylindrical  villi.  The  zona  pellucida  consists  of  embryonic  connective- 
tissue  covered  with  a  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.  The  primitive  groove  and  the  laminre 
dorsales  appear.  Then  follows  the  stage  when  the  allantois  is  first  formed.  At  the  15th-18th 
day  Coste  investigated  an  ovum.  It  was  13*2  mm.  long,  with  small  branched  villi  ;  the 
embryo  itself  was  2*2  mm.  long,  of  a  curved  form,  and  with  a  moderately  enlarged  cephalic  end. 
The  amnion,  umbilical  vesicle  with  a  wide  vitelline  duct,  and  the  allantois  were  developed,  the 
last  already  united  to  the  false  amnion.  The  S-shaped  heart  lies  in  the  cardiac  cavity,  shows  a 
cavity  and  a  bulbus  aorta?,  but  neither  auricles  nor  ventricles.  The  visceral  arches  and  clefts 
are  indicated,  but  they  are  not  perforated.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  forming  the  first 
circulation  on  the  umbilical  vesicle  are  developed,  the  duct  (vitelline)  is  still  quite  open,  and 
two  primitive  aortoe  run  in  front  of  the  protovertebrae.  The  allantois  attached  to  the  foetal 
membranes  is  provided  with  blood-vessels.  The  two  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  unite  with  the 
two  umbilical  veins,  and  pass  to  the  venous  end  of  the  heart.  The  mouth  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion.    The  limbs  and  sense-organs  absent  ;  the  Wolffian  bodies  probably  present. 

At  the  20th  day  all  the  visceral  arches  are  formed,  and  the  clefts  aro  perforated.  The  mid- 
brain forms  the  highest  part  of  the  brain,  while  the  two  auricles  appear  in  the  heart.  The  con- 
nection with  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  still  moderately  wide.  The  embryo  is  2*6-3 '3-4  mm. 
long,  while  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side  (His).  At  a  slightly  later  period  the  temporal 
and  cervical  flexures  take  place,  and  the  hemispheres  appear  more  prominently  ;  the  vitelline 
duct  is  narrowed,  the  position  of  the  liver  is  indicated,  while  the  limbs  are  still  absent 
{His). 

At  the  21st  day  the  ovum  is  13  mm.  long  and  the  embryo  4-4  *5  mm. ;  the  umbilical  vesicle 
2*2  mm.,  and  the  intestine  almost  closed.  Three  branchial  clefts,  Wolffian  bodies  laid  down, 
and  the  first  ajrpearance  of  the  limbs  ;  three  cerebral  vesicles,  auditory  capsules  present  (It. 
Wagner).  Coste  also  observed,  in  addition,  the  nasal  pits,  eye,  the  opening  for  the  mouth, 
with  the  frontal  and  superior  maxillary  processes,  the  heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two 
auricles. 

End  of  the  1st  Month. — The  embryos  of  25-28  days  are  characterised  by  the  distinctly 
stalked  condition  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  distinct  presence  of  limbs.  Size  of  the  ovum, 
17*5  mm.  ;  embryo,  8-11  mm.  ;  umbilical  vesicle,  4*5  mm.,  with  blood-vessels. 

2nd  Month. — The  embryos  of  28-35  days  are  more  elongated,  and  all  the  branchial  clefts  are 
closed  except  the  first.  The  allantois  has  now  only  three  vessels,  as  the  right  umbilical  veiu 
is  obliterated.  At  the  5th  week  the  nasal  pits  are  united  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth  by 
furrows,  which  close  to  form  canals  at  the  6th  week  (Tohlt).  At  35-42  days  the  embryo  is  1*3- 
l'l  cm.  long,  the  nasal  and  oral  orifices  arc  separated,  the  face  is  flat,  the  limbs  show  three 
divisions,  the  toes  are  not  so  sharply  defined  as  the  fingers.  The  outer  ear  appears  as  a  low  pro- 
jection at  the  7th  week.  The  Wolffian  bodies  are  much  reduced  in  size.  Length  of  body  at  7th 
to  8th  week,  1 '6-2*1  cm. 

End  of  the  2nd  Month. — Ovum,  6 J  cm.  ;  villi,  1*3  mm.  long  ;  the  circulation  on  the 
umbilical  vesicle  has  disappeared  ;  embryo,  26  mm.  long,  and  weighs  4  grams.  Eyelids  and 
nose  present ;  umbilical  cord  8  mm.  long,  abdominal  cavity  closed,  ossification  beginning  in  the 
lower  jaw,  clavicle,  ribs,  bodies  of  the  vertebra  ;  sex  indistinct,  kidneys  laid  down. 

3rd  Month. — Ovum  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg  ;  beginning  of  the  placenta  ;  embryo  7-9  cm., 
weighing  11  grams,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  foetus.  External  ear  well  formed  ;  umbilical 
cord  7  cm.  long.  Beginning  of  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  external  genitals, 
umbilicus  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  linea  alba. 

4th  Month. — Foetus,  17  cm.  long,  weighing  57  grams,  sex  distinct ;  hair  and  nails  beginning 
to  be  formed,  placenta  weighs  80  grams,  umbilical  cord  19  cm.  long,  umbilicus  above  the  lowest 
third  of  the  linea  alba  ;  contractions  or  movements  of  the  limbs  ;  meconium  in  the  intestine  ; 
skin  with  blood-vessels  shining  through  it,  eyelids  closed. 

5th  Month.— Fcetus,  length  of  body,  9*7-14*7  cm.,  total  length  18  to  28  cm.,  weighing  284 
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grams  ;  hair  on  the  head  and  lanugo  distinct ;  skin  still  somewhat  red  and  thin,  and  covered 
with  vernix  caseosa  (§  287,  2),  is  less  transparent ;  weight  of  placcuta,  178  grams  ;  umbilical 
cowl,  31  cm.  long. 

6th  Month.— Fcetus,  length  of  body,  97-147,  total  length,  18-28  cm.,  weighing  638 
grams  ;  lanugo  more  abundant ;  vernix  more  abundant ;  testicles  in  the  abdomen  ;  pupillary 
membrane  and  eyelashes  present  ;  meconium  in  the  large  intestine. 

7th  Month.— Fcetus,  length  of  body,  18-22*8,  total  length,  35-38  cm.,  weighing  1218 
grams,  the  descent  of  the  testicles  begins — one  testicle  in  the  inguinal  cannl — the  eyes  open, 
the  pupillary  membrane  often  absorbed  at  its  centre  in  the  28th  week.  In  the  brain  other 
fissures  are  formed  besides  the  primary  ones.  The  fu>ius  is  capable  of  living  independently. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  month  there  is  a  centre  of  ossification  in  the  os  calcis. 

8th  Month.—  Futus,  length  of  body,  24-27*8,  total  length  42  cm.,  weighing  15  to  2  kilos. 
(33  to  4  4  lbs.),  hair  of  the  head  abundant,  1  3  cm.  long,  nails  with  a  small  margin,  umbilicus 
below  the  middle  of  the  linea  alba,  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum. 

9th  Month.— Fcetus,  length  of  body,  30-37,  total  length,  47-67  cm.,  weighing  2234  grams, 
ami  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  child  at  the  full  period. 

Fcetus  at  the  Full  Period. — Length  of  body,  51  cm.  [20  inches],  weight,  3[  kilos.  [7  lbs. J, 
lanugo  present  only  on  the  shoulders,  skin  white.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  project  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  fin  gel's,  umbilicus  slightly  below  the  middle  of  the  liueaalba.  The  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  4  to  8  mm.  broad. 

Period  of  Gestation  or  Incubation  (Schcnk). 


Days. 

DllVg. 

Coluber, 
lien, 

12 

Rabbit, 
Hare,  . 

J32 

Duck,    . 

Weeks. 

Goose,  . 

29 

Rat,     . 

5 

Stork,   . 

42 

Guinea-pig, . 

7 

Cassowary.    . 
Mouse, 

65 
24 

Cat, 
Marten, 

}• 

Week*. 

Weeks. 

Dog,    . 

•       / 

Sheep, 

21 

Fox,    . 

:  I9 

(ioat,  . 

22 

Foumart. 

Roe,     . 

24 

Badger, 
Wolf,     . 

:  }10 

Bear,  . 
Small  apes,  . 

|39 

Liou,     . 

14 

Deer,  . 

36-40 

rig,     • 

17 

Woman, 

40 

Horse,  Camel,  13  months  ;  Rhinoceros,  18  months  ;  and  Elephant,  24  months. 

Limitation  of  the  supply  of  O  to  eggs,  during  incubation,  leads  to  the  formation  of  dwarf  chicks. 

The  movements  of  the  foetus  can  be  detected  through  the  abdominal  parietes  of  the  mother. 
They  consist  in  extensor  movements  of  the  trunk,  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  toward  the 
end  of  pregnaucy  a  regular  rhythmical  movement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  (Ahlfeld)  which 
lasts  for  some  time.     Besides  these  the  fcetus  makes  movements  of  sucking  aud  swallowing. 

447.  FORMATION  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM.— Vertebral  Column.— The  ossification  of 
the  vertebra  begins  at  the  8th  to  the  9th  week,  and  first  of  all  there  is  a  centre  in  each  verte- 
bral arch,  then  a  centre  is  formed  in  the  body  behind  the  chorda,  which,  however,  is  composed 
of  two  closely  apposed  centres.  At  the  5th  mouth  the  osseous  matter  has  reached  the  surface, 
the  chorda  within  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  compressed  ;  the  three  parts  unite  in  the  1st 
year.  The  atlas  has  one  centre  in  the  anterior  arch  and  two  in  the  posterior  ;  they  uuite  at  the 
3rd  year.  The  epistropheus  has  a  centre  at  the  1st  year.  The  three  points  of  the  sacral  verte- 
bra; unite  or  anchylose  between  the  2nd  and  the  6th  year,  and  all  the  vertebra?  (sacral)  become 
united  to  form  one  body  between  the  18th  and  25th  years.  Each  of  the  four  coccygeal  vertebra 
has  a  centre  from  the  1st  to  10th  year.  The  vertebrae  in  later  years  produce  1  to  2  centres  in 
each  process ;  1  to  2  centres  in  each  transverse  process ;  1  in  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra; ;  and  1  in  each  articular  process  (8  to  15  years).  Of  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  each  forms  an  epiphysial  thin  osseous  plate,  which  may  still 
be  visible  at  the  20th  year.  Groups  of  the  cells  of  the  chorda  are  still  to  be  found  within  the 
intervertebral  discs.  As  long  as  the  coccygeal  vertebra?,  the  odontoid  process,  and  the  base  of 
the  skull  are  cartilaginous,  they  still  contain  the  remains  of  the  chorda  (II.  MilUcr).  The 
coccygeal  vertebne  form  the  tail,  and  they  originally  project  in  man  like  a  tail  (fig.  811,  IX,  T), 
which  is  ultimately  covered  over  by  the  growth  of  the  soft  parts  (His), 

The  ribs  bud  out  from  the  protovertebne,  and  are  represented  on  each  vertebra.  The  thoracic 
ribs  become  cartilaginous  in  the  2nd  month  aud  grow  forwards  into  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
whereby  the  seven  upper  ones  are  united  by  a  median  portion  (Bathke),  which  represents  the 
position  of  one-half  of  the  sternum,  and  when  the  two  halves  meet  in  the  middle  line  the 
sternum  is  formed.  When  this  does  not  occur  we  have  the  condition  of  the  cleft  sternum. 
At  the  6th  mouth  there  is  a  centre  of  ossification  in  the  manubrium,  then  4  to  13  in  pairs  in 
the  body,  and  1  in  the  ensiform  process.  Each  rib  has  a  ceutre  of  ossification  in  its  Dody  at 
the  2nd  month,  and  at  the  8th  to  14th  one  in  the  tubercle  and  another  in  the  head.  These 
anchylose  at  the  14th  to  25th  year.  Sometimes  cervical  ribs  are  present  in  man,  and  they  are 
largely  developed  in  birds. 

The  skull. — The  chorda  extends  forwards  into  the  axial  part  of  the  base  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 
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The  skull  at  tivat  is  membranous,  or  the  primordial  cranium  ;  at  the  2nd  month  the  basal 
portion  become*  cartilaginous,  including  the  occipital  bone,  except  the  upper  half,  the  anterior 
ami  posterior  part  ami  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  petrous  part  and  mastoid  process  of  tlie 
temporal  bone,  the  ethmoid  with  the  nasal  septum,  and  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose.  The 
other  parts  of  the  skull  remain  membranous,  so  that  there  is  a  cartilaginous  anil  membranous 
primordial  cranium. 

I.  The  occipital  bone  lias  a  centre  of  ossification  in  the  basilar  part  at  the  3rd  month,  and 
one  in  the  condyloid  part  aud  another  in  the  fossa  cerebelli,  while  there  are  two  centres  in  the 
membranous  cerebral  fuaste.  The  four  centres  of  the  body  unite  during  iutra-utcriue  life.  Alt 
the  other  parts  unite  at  the  1st  to  2nd  year. 

XT  Tlie  poat-sphenoid.  —  From  the  3rd  month  it  has  two  centres  in  the  sella  turcica,  two  in 
(lie  sulcus  carat li'us,  two  in  both  great  wings,  which  also  form  the  lamina  externa  of  the  ptery- 
goid process,  while  the  no u -cartilaginous  and  previously  formed  inner  lamina  arises  from  tlie 
superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  During  the  first  half  of  fatal  life  these 
centres  unite  as  far  as  the  great  wings  ;  the  dorsum  sella:  and  the  clinoid  process,  as  far  us  the 
synchondrosis  spheno-ocoipitalis,  are  still  cartilaginous,  but  they  ossify  at  the  13th  year. 

in.  The  pie-sphenoid  at  the  8th  mouth  lias  two  centres  in  the  small  wings  and  two  in  the 
body.     At  the  6th  month  they  unite,  but  cartilage  is  still  found  within  them  even  at  the  13th 

IV.  The  ethmoid  has  a  centre  in  the  labyrinth  at  the  5th  month,  then  in  the  first  year  a 
centre  in  the  central  lamina.     They  unite  about  the  5th  or  6th  year. 

V.  Amongst  the  membrane  bones  are  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pterygoid  process  (one  contre), 
the  upper  half  of  the  tabular  plate  of  the  occipital  (two  points),  the  parietal  bone  (one  centre 
111  tlie  (uirietal  eminence),  the  frontal  bono  (one  double  centre  ill  the  frontal  eminence),  three 
small  centres  in  the  nasal  spine,  spina  trochlears  and  zygomatic  process,  nasal  (ouo  centre), 
the  edges  of  the  parietal  bones  (one  centre),  the  tympanic  ring  (one  centre),  the  lachrymal, 
vomer,  ami  intermaxillary  bone. 

The  facial  bones  are  intimately  related  to  llic  transformations  of  the  Liaiiclual  nrelics  and 
branchial  clefts  (fig.  819).     The  median  end  of  the  first  branchial  arch  projects  inwards  from 
i  each  side  to  wauls  the  large  oval  aperture.     It   has  two 

pruccsses,  the  superior  maxillary  proceai  which  mows 
mora  laterally  towards  the  side  of  tlie  month,  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  process,  which  surrounds  the  lower 
inirgiii  of  the  mouth  (tig.  811,  IX).  From  above  down- 
wards there  grows  ns  an  elongation  of  the  basis  crauii 
the  frontal  process  (s),  a  broad  process  with  a  point  (>/) 
at  its  loner  and  outer  angle,  the  inner  nasal  process. 
The  fronts!  and  the  su|ierior  maxillary  processes  :»  unite 
with  uncli  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  projects 
between  the  two  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  is  atiehy- 
losed  with  the  sii]ierior  maxillary  process  the  small  ex- 
ternal nasal  process  (>i),  a  prolongation  of  the  lateral 
part  of  tbo  skull,  and  lying  above  the  superior  maxillary 
process.  Between  the  latter  and  the  outer  nasal  process 
is  a  slit  leading  to  the  eye  («).  Thus  the  mouth  is  cut 
off  from  the  nasal  apertures  which  No  above  it.  But  the 
sejwration  is  continued  also  within  the  mouth ;  the 
Fig.  619.  superior  maxillary  process  produces  the  upper  jaw,  the 

Head  of  embryo  rabbit  of  10  days   twsal  process,  and  the  in  term  axillary  process  [Ootthe)— 
■   <  x  12)      a    eye  •    eit    atrium  or   'he  latter  is  present  in  man,  but  is  united  to  the  upper 
primitive    auricle    of   heart;    b,   >*■     The  intermaxillary  bone,  which  in  many  animals 
aortic   bulb  ;     K',    K",    K'",    tirst    remains    as  a  separate    bone   (os    iucisivum),  carries   the 
(mandibular),      second       (hvoid),    ">™<"  feth    (fig.    822,  A).     At  the  9th  week  the  hard 
third      (1st     branchial)      visceral    l'8,«e  "  cl°9wl>  "-"'i  ™   l!  '«.ta  tlie  septum  of  the  nose, 
arch  ■  m  mouth  ;  s,  superior  and    ue*«iw«ig  vertically  from  the  frontal  process.    Tho  lower 
«,   interior  iiiasilh.rv    process  ;    »,    jaw  is  formed    from   the  inferior  maxillary  process.      At 
I    the  circumference  of  the  oral  aperture  the   lips  and  tho 
alveolar  walls  are  formed.     The  tongue  (fig,   822,  A  :) 
is  formed  behind  the  point  of  the  union  of  the  second 
and  third  branchial  arches  (Ifis)  ;  while,  according  to  Born,  it  is  formed  by  an  intermediate 
part  between  the  inferior  maxillary  processes. 
Arrested  Facial  Development — These  transformations  may  be   interrupted.     (1)   If  the 


separate  from  the  superior  maxillary  proce 
This  separation  may  occur  only  in  tlie  soft 


separated  from  the  nose.    This  separation  may  oi 
(fig.  820) ;  or  it  may  involve  the  hard  palate,  constituting  c 
palate  may  occur  on  both  sides.      In  cleft  palate  the  fissure  in 
teeth.     In  cases  of  cleft  palate  there  are  often  supernumerary  ii 


' 
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(2).  When  tin 
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11  lu'twecn  the  ii 


ml  o 


luial  pi-ocess  nil  the  one  aiilo  mid 
oli1i,|iie  fiu-inl  clutt-    oro-orbitnl  cleft— 
.1;/    y±-2,  \< 

'Li  .   Tin-  'ii, il   i  l-'li      M  i l.i.i -: i.- in  i-   In-   hi. .i-iii 4v   Tm-irr   l.ii.'iiillv  iim!  nuiv  almost   reach 

tlio  ear  (fig.  822,  1!.  m). 

[4),    Extremely  seM'iui  is  there  a  fistula  of  tin.  upper  lip. 

From  the  post.: rioi  put  ..I  the  Iim  linii.i-lii.il  anli  are  Inn 1  1 1 1 r-  mallei!*  ( ossified  nt  the  4th 

tli),  kihI  Meckel*  cartilage  i"lin,  821),  which   proceed*  from  tht-  hit  tor  hchiiid  the  tympanic 


<& 


Fig.  820. 
Fig.  820,— Harelip 


i  tlio  loft  side.      Fig.  SSI,— Iin 


h  ii!  tin-  lower  jaw  of  an  embryo  pig 


liui;  . .-  n  li.ini;  cartilaginous  piuci-— .  i-\l --inline  iihui"  lire  inner  side  uf  tin-  lower  jaw,  almost  to 
its  middle.  It  diKapjiears  after  the  filli  uunit.li  ;  si  ill  in  posterior  part  tonus  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  mamillary  artieulalion.      Near  wlitiu  it  leaven  tht  maHtiiM  is  tin-  processus  Folii 

[IittumAlh-r).     A  ]nirt  of  its  i lian  end  nsnilip-i,  an.  I  unites  with  tie-  lower  jaw.      The  lower  jaw 

is  laid  down  in  memhraiie  from  the  lir.it  branchial  nirh,  while  the  allele  ami  condyle  are  formed 
from  a  cartilaginous  process.      The  uuiuu  of  hoth  Lours  to  torin  Ihe  ehiu  occurs  at  the  first  year. 


fin 


tiiperu 


ji.il.iiin.    |.n.ee,s  i>f   the  nji[«T  jaw,  and   the  lalatiu 
lastly  the  malar  hone. 

The  second  arch  [hiiniil],  arising  from   the   leiupnal    hiine.  and    itinniue   parallel  with   tin! 
first  arch,  gives  rise  to  the  stapes  (although,  a.-cordiny  to  M.ilcusky,  this  is  derived  from  the  lirsl 


:,  toligiie.      11,  Normal  union  of  the  embryonic  parts 
inlerinaxillary  hone ;    N',  "uasnl  orifice  ;  O,  nasal  tear-duct ;  U,   lower  jaw  [in,  abnormal 

dilation  of  the  uiiiutli,ronstitiiiiugiuakrostumia|.    P,  An-, -I  ..I  tie-  il.-i-el.-pr I.  cost  inning 

oro.UBsal  cleft.      D,  Arrest  of  development  slum  iue;  an  '■  obliipio  facial  cleft  "  (Q), 

arch),  the  eminent  in  pyrninidalis.  iviih  the  stapoilhis  muscle,  the  incus,  the  styloid  process  of 

the  temporal  In ,  the  (formerly  eai-tilngiuotist  stylohyoid  ligament,  the  smaller  cnlliU  of  the 

hyoi.l  bone,  and  lastly  the  glosso-pdatine  arch  (Si's). 

The  third  arch   ilii,,v-!i>i,.i-i)  [..nus  the  greater  eornii  and  body  of  the  hyoid  hone  and  the 
p h a ryngo-  palatine  arch  (ffis). 
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The  fourth  arch  gives  rise  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  (His), 

Branchial  Clefts.— The  first  branchial  or  visceral  cleft  is  represented  by  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  all  the  other  clefts  close.  Should  one 
or  other  of  the  clefts  remain  open,  a  condition  that  is  sometimes  hereditary  in  some  families,  a 
cervical  fistula  results,  and  it  may  be  formed  either  from  without  or  within.  Sometimes  only 
a  blind  diverticulum  remains.  Branchiogenic  tumours  and  cysts  depend  upon  the  branchial 
arches  (E.  Volkmann). 

[Relation  of  Branchial  Clefts  to  Nerves. — It  is  important  to  note  that  the  clefts  in  front  of 
the  mouth  (pre-oral),  and  those  behind  it  (post-oral),  have  a  relation  to  certain  nerves.  The 
lachrymal  slit  between  the  frontal  and  nasal  processes  is  supplied  by  the  first  division  of 
the  trigeminus.  The  nasal  slit  between  the  superior  maxillary  process  and  the  nasal  process  is 
supplied  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  nerve.  The  oral  cleft,  between  the  superior  maxillary 
processes  and  the  mandibular  arch,  is  supplied  by  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  trige- 
minus.  The  first  post-oral  or  tyinpauic-Eiistachian  cleft,  between  the  mandibular  arch  (1st) 
and  the  hyoid  arch,  is  supplied  by  the  port io  dura.  The  next  cleft  is  supplied  by  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  succeeding  clefts  by  branches  of  the  vagus."] 

The  thymus  and  thyroid  glands  are  formed  as  paired  diverticula  from  the  epithelium  cover- 
ing the  branchial  arches.  The  epithelium  of  the  last  two  clefts  does  not  disappear  (pig),  but 
proliferates  and  pushes  inwards  cylindrical  processes,  which  develop  into  two  epithelial  vesicles, 
the  paired  commencement  of  the  thyroid  glands.  These  vesicles  have  at  first  a  central  slit, 
which  communicates  with  the  pharynx  (  Wolflcr).  According  to  His,  the  thyroid  gland  appears 
as  an  epithelial  vesicle  in  the  region  of  the  2nd  pair  of  visceral  arches  in  front  of  the  tongue — 
in  man  at  the  4th  week.  Solid  buds,  which  ultimately  become  hollow,  are  given  otf  from  the 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  embryonic  thyroid  gland.  The  two  glands  ultimately  unite  together. 
The  only  epithelial  part  of  the  thymus  which  remains  is  the  so-called  concentric  corpuscles 
(p.  174).  According  to  Born,  this  gland  is  a  diverticulum  from  the  3rd  cleft,  while  His  ascribes 
its  origin  to  the  4th  and  5th  aortic  arches  in  man  at  the  4th  week.  The  carotid  gland  is  of 
epithelial  origin,  being  a  variety  of  the  thyroid  (Sticda). 

The  Extremities. — The  origin  and  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  (§  355)  show 
that  the  upper  extremity  was  originally  placed  much  nearer  to  the  cranium,  while  the  position 
of  the  posterior  extremity  corresponds  to  the  last  lumbar  and  the  3rd  or  4th  sacral  vertebra? 
(His). 

The  clavicle,  according  to  Bruch,  is  not  a  membrane  bone,  but  is  formed  in  cartilage  like 
the  furculum  of  birds  (Gegcnbaur).  At  the  2nd  month  it  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  upjier 
limb  ;  it  is  the  first  bone  to  ossify  at  the  7th  week.  At  puberty  a  sternal  epiphysis  is  formed. 
Epistemal  bones  must  be  referred  to  the  clavicles  (Gbtte).  Ruge  regards  pieces  of  cartilages 
existing  between  the  clavicle  and  the  sternum  as  the  analogues  of  the  epistemum  of  animals. 
The  clavicle  is  absent  in  many  mammals  (carnivora)  ;  it  is  very  largo  in  flying  animals,  and  in 
the  rabbit  is  half  membranous.     The  furculum  of  birds  represents  the  united  clavicles. 

The  scapula  at  first  is  united  with  the  clavicle  (Rathke,  G6tte)t  and  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
month  it  has  a  median  centre  of  ossification,  which  rapidly  extends.  Morphologically,  the 
accessory  centre  in  the  coracoid  process  is  interesting  ;  the  latter  also  forms  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  articular  surface.  In  birds  the  corresponding  structure  forms  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is 
united  with  the  sternum  ;  while  in  man  only  a  membranous  baud  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process  to  the  sternum.  The  long,  basal,  osseous  strip  corresponds  to  the  supra- 
scapular bone  of  many  animals.  The  other  centres  of  ossification  are — one  in  the  lower  angle, 
two  or  three  in  the  acromion,  one  in  the  articular  surface,  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  spine. 
Complete  consolidation  occurs  at  puberty. 

The  humerus  ossifies  at  the  8th  to  the  9th  week  in  its  shaft.  The  other  centres  are — one  in 
the  upper  epiphysis,  and  one  in  the  capitellum  (1st  year) ;  one  in  the  great  tuberosity  and  one 
in  the  small  tuberosity  (2nd  year) ;  two  in  the  condyles  (5th  to  10th  year) ;  one  in  the  trochlea 
(12th  year).     The  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shaft  at  the  16th  to  20th  year. 

The  radius  ossifies  in  the  shaft  at  the  3rd  month.  The  other  centres  are— one  in  the  lower 
epiphysis  (5th  year),  one  in  the  upper  (6th  year),  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  tuberosity,  aud 
one  in  the  styloid  process.     They  unite  at  puberty. 

The  ulna  also  ossifies  in  the  shaft  at  the  3rd  month.  There  is  a  centre  in  the  lower  end 
(6th  year),  two  in  the  olecranon  (11th  to  14th  year),  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  coronoid 
process,  and  one  in  the  styloid  process.     They  consolidate  at  puberty. 

The  carpus  is  arranged  in  mammals  in  two  rows.  The  first  row  contains  three  bones — the 
radial,  intermediate,  and  ulnar  bones.  In  man  these  are  represented  by  the  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar, and  cuneiform  bones  ;  the  pisiform  is  only  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  second  row  really  consists  of  as  many  bones  as  there  are  digits  (e.g., 
salamander).  In  man  the  common  position  of  the  4th  and  5th  fingers  is  represented  by  the 
unciform  bone.  Morphologically,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  au  oe  centrale,  corresponding 
to  the  os  carpale  centrale  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  some  mammals,  is  formed  at  first,  but 
disappears  at  the  3rd  month,  or  unites  with  the  scaphoid.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  is  it 
persistent.     All  the  carpal  bones  are  cartilaginous  at  birth.     They  ossify  as  follows  : — Os  mag- 
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mini,  unciform  (1st  year),  cuneiform  (Midyear),  trapezium  ,  semilunar  (Slli  year),  scaphoid  (6th 
year),  trapezoid  (7th  year),  mi  J  pisiform  (112th  year). 

The  metacarpal  bone*  have  a  centra  in  their  diaphysea  at  (he  end  of  the  3rd  month,  and  Be- 
have the  phalanges.  All  the  phalanges  and  thu  first  hone  of  the  tlminb  hive  their  cartilaginous 
epiphyses  at  [lie  central  eud,  end  the  other  metacarpal  uonea  at  the  peripheral  end,  bo  that 
toe  11  rat  hone  of  the  thumb  is  to  be-  regarded  as  a  phalanx.  The  epiphyses  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  ossify  at  the  2nd,  and  those  of   the  phalanges  at  tha  3rd  year.      They  consolidate  at 

The  innominate  bone,  when  cartilaginous,  consists  of  two  parts— the  pubis  and  the  ischium 
{Iluscnberij).  Ossification  logins  with  three  centra — one  in  the  ilium  (3rd  to  4th  mouth),  one 
in  the  descending  ramus  of  the  ischium 
[4th  to  5<h  month),  one  in  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis  (5th  to  7th  month). 
Hoi  ween  the  6th  to  the  14th  year,  throe 
centres  are  formed  where  the  bodies  of  the 


t  in  the  sii|ierficii 


-One  i 


the. 


Other  a 


infer 


Fig.  B23. 
Centres  of  ossification  of  the  it 


spine,  the  crests  of  the  ilium,  the  tuber- 
osity and  the  spine  of  the  iscliium,  the 
tubrrculuiii  pubis,  cminentia  iliopec tinea, 
and  Hoor  of  the  acetabulum.  At  first  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  tbo 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  unite  at 
the  7th  to  8th  year  ;  the  Y-shaped  suture 
in  the  acetabulum  remains  until  puberty 
(fig.  823). 

The  femur  has  its  middle  centre  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  month.  At  birth,  there  is 
a.  centre  in  the  loner  epiphysis  ;  slightly 
later  in  the  head.  In  addition,  there  is 
one  in  the  great  trochanter  (3rd  to  11th 
year),  one  in  the  lesser  trochanter  (13th 
to  14th  year),  two  in  the  condyles  (4th  to 
8th  year)  ;  all  unite  about  the  time  of 
nnlierty.  The  patella  is  a  sesamoid  hone 
in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris. 
It  is  cartilaginous  at  the  2nd  month,  and 
ossilies  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  year. 

The  tareua  generally  resembles  the  car- 
pus,   'flic  os  calcis  ossilii'sat  the  beginning 

of  the  7th  month,  the  astragalus  at  the.  beginning  of  tho  8th  i 
the  10th,   the  scaphoid  (1st  to  5th  year),  the  I.  and  II.   cun 
cuneiform  (1th  year).      All  accessory  centre  is  formed  in  the  heel  of  tho  calca 
tu  Iftth  ye. ii.  which  consolidates  at  puberty. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  formed  like  the  metacarpals,  only  later. 

[Histogenesis  of  Bone.— The  great  majority  n(  our  hones  ate  laid  down  ii 
preceded  by  a  cartilaginous  stage,  including  the  bones  of  the  limhs,  backbone,  base  of  the  skull, 
sternum,  and  ribs.  These  consist  of  solid  masses  of  hyaline  cartilage,  covered  by  a  membrane, 
which  is  identical  with  anil  ultimately  become*  the  periosteum.  The  formation  of  bone,  when 
preceded  by  cartilage,  is  called  endochondral  bone.  Some  bones,  such  as  tho  tabular  bones  of 
the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  facial  hones,  and  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  ore  not  preceded  by 
cartilage.  In  the  latter  there  is  merely  ■  membrane  present,  while  from  anil  in  it  the  future  bone 
is  formed.  It  becomes  the  future  periosteum  as  well.  Tliis  is  called  the  intra-membranouj 
or  periosteal  mode  of  formation.  ] 

[Endochondral  Formation  of  Bone.— (1)  The  cartilage  has  the  shape  of  the  future  bone  only 
in  miniature,  anil  it  is  covered  with  periosteum.  In  the  cartilage  an  opaque  spot  or  centre  of 
ossifiratiuu  appears,  due  to  tho  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  its  matrix.  The  cartilage  cells 
proliferate  in  this  area,  but  tho  first  bone  is  farmed  under  the  periosteum  in  the  shaft,  so  that 
an  osseous  case  like  a  muff  surrounds  the  cartilage.  This  bone  is  formed  by  the  sub- periosteal 
osteoblast!.  (2)  Blood-vessels,  accompanied  by  osteoblasts  and  connective -tissue,  grow  into  the 
cartilage  from  the  osteogenic  layer  of  the  periosteum  (fierioattttl  jjjwessrj  of  Virchow),  so  that 
the  cartilage  becomes  channelled  and  macular.  As  these  channels  extend  they  open  into  the 
already  enlarged  cartilage  lacuna!,  absorption  of  the  matrix  taking  place,  while  other  parts  of 
the  cartilaginous  matrix  become  calcified.  Thus  a  series  of  cavities,  bounded  by  calcified 
cartilage— the  primary  medullary  cavities— are  formed.     They  contain  the  primary  or  cartilage 


i,  tho  cuboid  at  the  end  of 
ii  (3rd  year),  and  the  III. 
t  the  5tb 


cartilage,  o 


io;6 


tiitmvni  or  hum:. 
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layer  of  the  periosteum,  mil)  of  course  (.lie  ■arliln^i'  cells  thst  have  been  liberated  from  their 
lacuna'.  |3)  Tin1  osteoblasts  iin'  now  in  tin-  interior  of  the  onrl.ihii;e.  where  they  ili^jrfist?  them- 
selves on  the  calcified  curtilage,  and  w'liti'  (ir  f.a  in  annuel  them  in  osseous  matrix,  tliu* 
enclosing  the  calcified  cartilage,  while  the  osteol.bists  themselves  liccmiic  embedded  in  the 
products  of  their  owu  activity  mul  remain  »«  bone -corpuscle  a.      Hone  therefore  is  at  first  spongy 

bone,  mid  ns  the  primary  medullary  spaces  gradually  1 "ino  Idled   up  by  new  osseous  matter 

it  becomes  denser,  while  the  c.ilciti,,!  (-:irrilnj-.>  is  era.hntlk  ah-orls*!.      It  is  to  he  remembered 

lliat,  /Kiri  i*issh  villi  ll io  deposition  nf  tlic  ln-iv  bone,  Innie  1  cartilage  lire  being  absorljcd  by 

the  osteoclasts  (lig   422).] 

Chemical  Compoaition  of  Bone. — Dry  Bone  contains  _!,  of  organic  mailer  or  ossein,   from 
which  gelatin  van    be  extracted    by   prolonged    boiliny  ;  ami    about    J   mineral    matter,   which 
"   neutral   calcic    phosphate,   57    |'cr  ■_■  u  1 1 1 . ;  calcic    carbonate,  7   pel 


Fig.  821. 
Fig.  824.— 1,  Tibia  of  ■  dog.  A  silver  plate  (rf) 
being  killed  after  » 
a  similar  bone,  wh 
tiinis,  and  after  se 
Fig.  82.1.— Ivory  p 
pegs  are  still  tin-  s 
in  the  e ] i i ] p ] i y > t m  an 


Fig.  I 

.s  iiisrrlod  imderlhc  porb>s 


on  the  dog 

weeks  it  was  (out id  embedded  in  the  liuny  shaft  at  d  II.  Ill  shows 
ru  two  plates  of  silver  "arc  placed  under  the  periosteum  at  different 
cral  weeks  the  one,  rf,  was  found  deeper  ill  l!n-  bone  than  the  other. 
jrs(2and  3)  insetted  into  the  shaft  of  a  yi  owing  tibia  of  .i  dog.  The 
me  distance  apart  in  tlic  adult  tibia  (c),  while  the  pegs  1,  J,  inserted 
widely  separated  iu  B  and  C  from  2  and  3. 


t   more  iron,  corresponding    I 


of  chlorine  ;  and  water 
anthill,  cbnlcsterin,  nnd 
its  larger  proportion   of 


phosphate,  1  to  2  per  rent.;  calcic  Hnoride,    1   per  cent.,  with  t 
about  23  per  cent      The  mi 
extractives.     Tbo  r*>j  nunio 

hlrlliojiliil  it'll  (AVi*M). 

[The  medullary  cavity  of  a  long  bono  is  occupied  by  itrltow  marrow,  which  contains  about 
Sfl  per  cout.  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  Mama  in  Ihe  ends  of  long  boon,  in  the  M  bunts  of  the 
skull,  and  iu  some  short  bones.  It  contains  very  little  fut,  aud  is  really  lymphoid  iu  its 
characters,  being,  iu  fact,  a  Wood-formmg  tissue  (a  7,  C).] 

Growth  of  Bones.  —  Long  bones  grow  in  thickness  by  the  deposition  of  new  liono  from  the 
periosteum,  the  osteoblasts  Iks  omiog  cm  I  us  Idol  in  Ihe  osseous  matrix  to  form  the  hmc-atrjmada. 
This  ia  proved  by  inserting  a  silver  plale  under  the  periosteuni  ;  afier  a  time  bone  i-  formed 
between  the  plate  and  the  periosteum,  and  so  the  plate  come-  to  lie  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
(Hi".  824,  rf).  .Some  of  the  libves  of  the  on  ucctivc-lissuc,  which  are  caught  op,  as  it  were,  in 
the  process,  remain  as  Sharpey's  fibres,  w-hieli  are  calcified  fibres  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
bolting  together  the  peripheric  hnnellic.  [Midler  and  Sehafer  have  shown  that  there  arc  also 
fibres  iu  the  peripheric  binnlhe,  comparable  tu  yellow  cla.nl iu  fibres  ;  they  brunch,  stain  deeply 
with  magenta,  nnd  are  best  developed  in  the  bones  of  birds.] 
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[At  tho  same  time  that  bone  is  b»-ing  deposited  on  the  surface,  it  is  being  absorbed  in  the 
marrow  cavity  by  the  action  of  the  osteoclasts,  so  that  a  metallic  ring  placed  round  a  bone  in  a 

Jroung  animal  ultimately  comes  to  lie  in  the  medullary  cavity  (Duhamcl).  The  growth  in 
ength  takes  place  by  the  continual  growth  and  ossification  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage.  The 
cartilage  is  gradually  absorlwd  from  below,  but  it  proliferates  at  the  same  time,  so  that  what  is 
lost  in  one  direction  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  other  (J.  Hunter).] 

[The  growth  in  length  is  shown  by  placing  ivory  pegs  into  a  growing  bone  at  a  measured 
distance  apart  from  each  other,  say  1  and  4  in  the  epiphysis  and  2  and  3  in  the  shaft  (fig.  825). 
The  animals  are  allowed  to  live  for  some  mouths,  and  then  killed,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
distance  between  the  pegs  in  the  shaft  is  unchanged  (fig.  825,  B  and  C),  while  the  distance 
between  tho  pegs  in  the  epiphysis  and  those  in  the  shaft  is  greatly  increased,  showing  that  the 
bone  has  grown  in  length  by  something  intervening  between  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.  This  is 
the  epiphysial  cartilage.] 

When  the  growth  of  bone  is  at  an  end,  the  epiphysis  becomes  united  to  the  diaphysis,  the 
epiphysial  cartilage  itself  becoming  ossified.  It  is  not  definitely  proved  whether  there  is  nn 
interstitial  expansion  or  growth  of  the  true  osseous  substance  itself,  as  maintained  by  Wolff 
(§  244,  9). 

[HowBbip's  LacunJD. — The  osteoclasts  or  myeloplaxes  are  large  multinuclear  giaut-cells, 
which  erode  bone.  They  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers  lying  in  small  depressions  corresponding 
to  them — Howship's  lacuna? — on  the  fang  of  a  tem|)orary  tooth,  when  it  is  lwing  absorbed. 
They  are  readily  seen  in  a  microscopical  section  of  spongy  bones  with  the  soft  parts  preserved.] 

The  form  of  a  bone  is  influenced  by  external  conditions.  The  bones  are  stronger  the  greater 
the  activity  of  the  muscles  acting  on  them.  If  pressure  acting  normally  upon  a  bone  be 
removed,  the  bone  develops  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  becomes  thicker  in  that 
direction.  Bone  develops  more  slowly  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  external  pressure,  and  it  is 
curved  by  unilateral  pressure  (LcssTiaft). 

448.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. —Heart. —[The  heart  appears  as  a 
solid  mass  of  cells  in  the  splauchnopleure,  at  the  front  end  of  the  embryo,  immediately  under 
the  "  fore-gut."  Very  soon  a  cavity  appears  in  this  mass  of  cells  ;  some  of  the  latter  float  free 
in  the  fluid,  while  the  cellular  wall  begins  to  pulsate  rhythmically.  This  hollow  cellular 
structure  elongates  into  a  tube,  which  very  soon  assumes  a  sha|«  somewhat  like  an  S  (fig.  826,  1)] 
and  there  are  indications  of  its  being  subdivided  into  (a)  an  upper  aortic  part  with  the  bulb  us 
arteriosus  ;  (6)  a  middle  or  ventricular  part ;  and  (v),  a  lower  venous  or  auricular  part.  The 
heart  then  curves  ou  itself  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  (2),  so  that  the  venous  end  (A)  comes  to 
lie  above  and  slightly  behind  the  arterial  end.  On  the  right  and  left  side,  respectively,  of  the 
venous  part  is  a  blind  hollow  outgrowth,  which  forms  the  large  auricle  on  each  side  (3,  0,  ox). 
The  flexure  of  the  body  of  the  heart  corresponding  to  the  great  curvature  (2,  V),  is  divided  into 
two  large  compartments  (3),  the  division  being  indicated  by  a  slight  depression  on  the  surface. 
The  large  truncus  venosus  (4,  v),  which  joins  with  the  middle  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
auricular  part,  is  composed  of  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cava1!.  This  common  trunk  is 
absorbed  at  a  later  period  into  the  enlarging  auricle,  and  thus  arise  the  separate  terminations 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  vena?  cava?.  In  man,  the  heart  soon  comes  to  lie  in  a  special  cavity, 
which  in  part  is  bounded  by  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm  (His).  At  the  4th  to  5th  week,  the  heart 
begins  to  be  divided  into  a  ri^htand  a  left  half.  Corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  vertical 
ventricular  furrow,  a  septum  grows  upwards  vertically  in  the  anterior  of  the  heart,  and  divides 
the  ventricular  part  into  a  right  and  left  ventricle  (5,  Ji,  L).  There  is  a  constriction  in  the 
heart,  between  the  auricular  and  ventricular  jwrtions,  forming  the  canalis  auricularis.  It 
contains  a  communication  between  the  auricle  and  both  ventricles,  lying  between  an  anterior 
and  posterior  projecting  lip  of  endothelium,  from  which  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
formed  (F.  Schmidt).  The  ventricular  septum  grows  upwards  towards  the  canalis  auricularis, 
and  is  complete  at  the  8th  week.  Thus,  the  large  undivided  auricle  communicates  with  the 
corresponding  ventricle  by  a  right  and  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  (5).  At  the  same  time 
two  septa  (4,  p  a)  appear  in  the  interior  of  the  truncus  arteriosus  (4,  />),  which  ultimately  meet, 
and  thus  divide  this  tube  into  two  tubes  (5,  ap),  the  latter  forming  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  are  disposed  towards  each  other  like  the  tubes  in  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The 
septum  grows  downwards  until  it  meets  the  ventricular  septum  (5),  so  that  the  right  ventricle 
comes  to  be  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  left  with  the  aorta.  The  division  of 
the  truncus  arteriosus,  however,  takes  piace  only  in  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The  division 
does  not  take  place  above,  so  that  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  unite  in  one  common  trunk 
above.  This  communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  is  the  ductus 
arteriosus  Botalli  (7,  B). 

In  the  auricle  a  septum  grows  from  the  front  and  behind,  ending  internally  with  a  concave 
margin.  The  vena  cava  superior  (6,  Cs)  terminates  to  the  right  of  this  fold,  so  that  its  blood 
will  tend  to  go  towards  the  right  ventricle,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  6,  x.  The  cava 
inferior,  on  the  other  hand  (6,  Ci),  opens  directly  opposite  the  fold.  On  the  left  of  its  orifice 
the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  formed  by  a  fold  growing  towards  the  auricular  fold,  so  that 
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which, 
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i  the  i  Inert  ion  of   the 


vina  cava  to  tin-  left  into  the  left  id*,  ttirnuuli  tii.-  pervious  foramen  Ovale.      Compare  the 

Will  circulation  (J   USl.      After  birth,   the    vnlvo  of  tin-  foramen  ovale  Hone*  that  aperture, 
while  the.  ductus  arteriosus  also  becomes  iuip.nvi.ius,  ko  that  the  Wood  of  tin-  pulmonary  artery 
tlirougl]  tin'  pulmonary  branches  proceeding  to  the  p x [>a nil i i i^r  lungs,     Somc- 
----  pervious,  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms  niter  a  time,  and 


times  the  foramen  ovale 
iiiusli  luting  morbui  ceruleiu. 

Arteriea. —  Willi  tin-  rurinntii.ii]  of  tlie  branchial  sir. 
on  each  side  becomes  increased  from  1  to  ft  (fig.  827), 


rchw 


tl 
a. 


Fig.  82B. 


Development  of  Ibo  henrt.  1,  Early  flpik-;. ranee  of  the  In-iirt— it,  aortie  part,  with  the  bulbus,  h; 
v,  venous  end.  2,  Horse-shoe  slia|ied  curving  of  the  heart— a,  aortic  end,  with  tlie 
bulbus,  h  ;  f,  ventricle.  ;  A,  auricular  ruirt,  3,  Formation  of  tlie  auricular  a]  it  >c  Ullages, 
u,  o„  and  the  external  furrow  in  the  ventricle.  J,  Cemmcucin;:  division  of  the  aorta, 
]i,  into  two  tubes,  o,  5,  View  frnm  behind  of  the  opened  auricle,  v,i;  into  the  /,,  and 
R,  ventricles,  and  between  tlie  two  hitter  the  proj<-.  tinir  vend  iciilitr  septum,  while  the  nortn 
(((]  and  nulmoiurv  artery  (;>)  o]ieu  into  their  n-sp.vtive  ventricles,  fi.  Relation  of  the 
orifices  of  tin'  superior  i<V)  and  inferior  vena  cava  l'V'i  to  the  auricle  (schematic  view  from 
■bore)— r,  direct  ion  of  t  Tit?  bWl  of  the  sii|«'i-ior  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle  ;  y,  that  of 
the  inferior  cava  In  the  left  auricle  ;  IL,  tuliercla  »f  Lower,  7,  Heart  of  the  ripe  fietus— /,', 
right,  L,  left'  ventricle  ;  n,  aorta,  with  the  innominate,  ,;,;  carotid.  <■.  and  left  subelnvian 
artery,  a  ;  B,  dnctns  arteriosus  ;  p,  pulmonary  artery,  with  the  small  branches  /  and  :!,  to 
the  lungs. 

cleft,  in  ■  branchial  arch,  and  Ibcn  nil  reunite  liehiml  in  a  common  descending  trunk  (2,  ml) 
{Jtaihtt).  These  blooi  I- vessels  re  nut  in  only  in  animals  that  breathe  by  gills  (fig.  ]JH).  In  man, 
the  upper  two  arches  disappear  completely  fit).  When  the  trim. -us  arteriosus  divides  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  mid  the  aorta  (),  /',  ,'i,  the  lowest  iireli  on  the  lell  stile,  with  its  origin,  forms 
the  pulmonary  artery  HI,  and  it  springs  from  llic  right  side  of  the  heart.  Of  these  the  left 
lowest  arch  forms  the  ductus  arterioaua  [if II),  and  limn  the  cotnnieneetnout  of  (lie  hitter  proceed 
the  pnlmouary  branches  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery.  Of  the  reiiniiiiiii^  arches  which  are  united 
with  the  anrta,  the  left  middle  one  (/.<-.,  the  fourth  left  i  forms  the  ]Mluanent  aortic  arch  into 
which  the  ductus  arteriosus  o|icns,  while  the  right  one  (fourth  |  finis  I  lie  subclavian  artery;  the 
thin!  nrch  forms  on  each  side  llie  origin  of  tin- carotid*  [<..'<',  ''■■-  The  arteries  of  Ihe  first  and 
second  circulations  have  been  referred  to  already  (5  442),  When  the  umbilical  vesicle,  with 
its  primary  circulation,  diminishes,  only  „n.  mnphalo -mesenteric  artery  is  present,  which  gives 
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a  brand]  to  the  i 
the  artery  to  111 
originally  derived 
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Tig.  827. 
ip  aortic  arehes.  1.  Tlio  first  position  of  the  1,  2,  and  3  arches.  2.  5  aortic  arches  j  (a, 
common  aortic  trunk  ;  ad,  descending  aorta.  3.  Disappea ranee  of  trie  upper  two  nrches  on 
each  side — .S',  subclavian  artery  ;  r>,  vertebral  artery  ;  ns,  axillary  artery.  4.  Transition 
to  the  final  stuge— P,  pulmonary  artery  ;  A,  aorta  ;  ///),  ductus  arteriosus  {Bolnlli) ;  S, 
right  subclavian,  united  with  the  right  common  carotid,  which  divides  into  the  internal 
(Ci)  and  external  carotid  (Ce)  ;  n-r,  axillary  ;  r,  vertebral  artery. 


funned    i 


the  body  of  the  embryo  itself  are  the  two 
,  I,  (•»),  and  a  posterior  (ci),  which  proceed 
lnr|{e  trunk.  Hie  duct  of  Cuvier  (DC),  which 


Veins  of  the  Body.— The  veins  first 
cardinal  vein! ;  on  each  aide  an  anterii 
towards  the  heart  and  unite  on  each  aide 
(•asses  into  the  venous  part  nf  the  heart, 
veins  [lib)  and  the  common  jugular  vci 
(Ji)  jugular  veins.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  frmam-K  niiashmiosing  branch 
{■using  obliijuely  from  the  left  (where 
it  divides)  to  the  right,  which  joins  their 
trunk  lower  down.  In  the  final  arrange- 
ment (II)  this  anastomosis  (A>)  becomes 
very  large  to  form  the  left  innominate 
vein,  while  with  the  growth  of  the  arms 
the  snljclavian  veins  increase  (&+) ;  ami 
lastly,  the  calibre  of  the  jugular  vein 
changes,  the  internal  jugular  (./Y)  hecom- 
ing  very  large,  and  tire  external  jugular 
{/<■)  smaller.  In  some  animals,  e.g., 
the  dog  arid  rabbit,  the  large  embryonic 
size  is  retained.  The  part  of  the  left 
imperii*  cardinal  vein,  from  the  anas- 
tomosis downwards  to  the  left  duct 
of  Cuvier,  disappears. 
cardinal  vein*  divide 
the  hypogastric  (I,  In  i 
(/,/).  The  inferior  en 
small  (I,  Ve),  divides  at  me  entrance  to 
the  pelvis,  ami  on  each  side  goes  into 
the    ]xiint   of  division   of  the  cardinal 

ascending  anastomosis  lielween  the  right 

arrd  left  cardinal  veins.     For  the  final 

lUTaiigi'iiient,   the  cavn  inferior  (II,  Ci)  Fig-  S 

dilates,  nml  with  it  the  hypogastric  and    ]t  First  appearance  of  the  v 

external  ilise  vein  on  each  aide.     The     Their  transformations  to  for 

right  rardinal  vein  remains  very-  smsll 

(Vena  azygoa.  A:),  and  also  the  lower  part  from  the  left  one  to  the  trausv 

latter  itself  also  remains  very  small  ( J- Vim  htiiiuixijgoa,  H;).     On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  part 

above  the  anastomosis  to  the  duct  of  Cuvier  disappears.     Lastly,  the  common  large  venous 

trunk  is  so  absorbed  into  the  wall  of  the  auricle  (  F)  that  both  veme  caviv  have  each  a  separate 

orifice  (p.1068).     The  embryonic  condition  of  the  veins  persists  in  fishes  (fig.  148,  I). 


rid  e^terr'aV  iliac 
'a  at  first  is  very 
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Veins  of  the  First  and  Second  Circulation,  and  Portal  Syatem. — Tlic  twoomphalo-mesoLitcric 
veins  (am,  em,)  open  into  tho  posterior  or  venous  end  of  the  tubular  heart  (fig.  829,  Iff  ).  The 
right  vein,  however,  disappears  very  soon.  As  soon  aa  the  allautois  is  formed,  the  two  umbili- 
cal veins  join  the  triincils  venoaiia  {1,  it,  «,).     At  firat  the  omphalo-meusciiteric  veins  are  larger 


Fig.  829. 
Development  of  the  veins  and  portal  system.     H,  heart  ;  S,  L,  right  and  left  side  of  the  body  ; 
out,  right  omphalomesenteric  vein  ;  bhi„  left ;  it,  right  umbilical  vein  ;  it,  left ;  Ci,  vena 
cava  inferior ;  a,   vens?  advehentea;  r,   venie   rcvehentes ;   D,    intestine;  hi,   mesenteric 
vein ;  4,  I,  splenic  vein  ;  2,  I,  liver. 

than  the  umbilical  veins  ;  at  a  later  period  this  is  reversed,  and  the  right  umbilical  vein  dis- 
appears. As  soon  as  veins  are  formed  within  the  l>ody  proper  of  the  embryo,  the  inferior  cava 
also  opens  into  the  truucua  veuoaus  (2,  67).  Gradually  the  umbilical  vein  (2.  ?(,)  Iiecomes  the 
chief  trunk,  while  the  small  oniphslo- mesenteric  (2,  oh,)  carries  little  blood. 

Portal  System.—  The  umbilical  and  omphalomesenteric  veins  liass  in  part  directly  under  the 
liver  to  reach  the  heart.  They  send  branches— carrying  arterial  blood— to  the  liver,  and  the 
latter  grows  round  these  vessels.  These  branches)  ore  the  venae  advehentea  (2  and  3,  a).  Tho 
blood  circulating  through  the  liver  from  the  vcme  advehentes  is  returned  by  other  veins,  the 
Venn  revehentet  (2  and  3,  r),  which  reunite  at  the  blunt  margin  of  tho  liver  with  the  chief 
trunk  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  umbilical  vein  (3,  Uj)  and  the  omphalo-mcaenterie  vein 
(8,  oin,)  anastomose  in  tho  liver.  When  the  intestine  develops  (3,  l>),  the  mesenteric  vein  (m) 
opens  into  the  oi upb n lo- mesenteric  vein,  and  the  splenic  vein  as  well  (4,  I),  when  the  spleen  U 
formed.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  omphalo- mesenteric  vein  (4,  out.)  disap|iears,  the  vein 
from  the  intestine  now  becomes  the  common  trunk  of  the  previously  united  vessels.  It  unites 
in  the  liver  with  the  umbilical  vein  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta;.  When,  after  birth, 
the  umbilical  vein  disappears  (4,  it,),  the  mesenteric  alone  remains  as  the  portal  vein.  As  the 
ductus  venoeus  is  obliterated,  the  portal  vein  must  scud  its  blood  through  the  liver,  and  thus 
the  portal  circulation  is  completed. 

449.  FORMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. -The  primitive  intestine,  or  gut,  con- 
sists of  a  straight  tube  proceeding  from  the  head  to  tho  tail.  Tho  vitelline  duct  is  inserted 
at  that  point,  which  at  n  later  period  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  At  the  4th 
week  the  tube  makes  a  slight  hem!  toward  the  umbilicus  (tig.  830,  I).  As  already  mentioned, 
the  vitelline  dnct  ja  obliterated,  remaining  only  for  a  time  as  a  thread  attached  to  the  intestine, 
being  still  visible  at  the  3rd  month.  Sometimes  it  remains  as  a  short  blind  tube  communicating 
with  the  intestine.  This  is  the  so-called  "trite  ituVsfiKftl  diverticulum  "  ;  occasionally  a  cord — 
the  obliterated  omphalo- mesenteric  vessels—  pisses  from  it  to  the  umbilicus.  In  very  rare  cases, 
the  duct  may  remain  open  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  forming  a  congenital  fistula  of  the  ileum,  or 
it  may  give  rise  to  cystic  formations  (II.  l!vl/i).  In  a  human  fietus  at  the  4th  week,  His 
distinguished  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  (esophagus,  stomach,  duodenum,  mesenterial 
intestine,  and  the  hitid-gut,  with  the  cloaca.  The  intestine  then  forms  thejfi-s(  coil  (fig.  830,  II) 
by  rotating  on  itself  at  the  intestinal  umbilicus,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
lying  next  tlic  knee-liko  bend  comes  to  lio  altove,  while  the  upper  |»rt  lies  below.  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  loop  there  proceed  the  coils  of  the  mull  intestine  (III,  (),  which  gradually 
grow  longer.  From  the  upper  limb  or  the  loop,  which  also  elongated,  tho  large  intestine  is 
formed  ;  first  the  descending  colon,  then  by  elongation  the  transverse  colon,  and  lastly  the 
ascending  colon. 

Glands. ---By  diverticula,  or  protrusions  from  the  intestine,  the  various  glands  are  formed. 
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TliO  nils  of  tlii?  hypoblast  proliferate  anil  take  part  in  the  process,  no 
cell*  of  the  gland*,  while  the  wesoblastic  |art  or  the  splnrichnoplcnre  forms  tin 
tlie  glands,  giving  them  their  shape.     The  diverticula  arc  an  follow, 
1.  Tlie  Mli*My  gland*,  which  grow  out  from  the  oral  cavity  a 

i     n      m 

4* 


08 1 

form  the  secretory 


Fig.  830. 
Fig.  880.— Develoirtneut  of  til 


on  of  the  vitelline   duct; 

of  the  lungs.      A,  Diverti- 

hy|K>blaatic  layer  ;  111,  stomach  ; 

'ironchi  ;/,  projecting 


e  developed  from  the 


hut  afterwards  become  hollow  and  hrunched.     [The  salivary  ) 
epihlast  lining  the  mouth  (slomodn-uml) 

2.  The  long*,  which  arise  as  two  sepa rate  hollow  buda  (fig.  831,  A,  I),  ami  ultimately  havo 
only  one  common  duct,  are  protrusions  from  the  c esophagus.  The  upper  part  of  the  united 
tracheal  tube  forms  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  and  the  thyroid  J 

cartilage  originate  from  the  part 
winch  forms  the  tongue  (Gang- 
htfiar).  Tile  two  hollow-spheres 
grow  and  ramify  like  branched 
tubular  glanda  with  hollow  pro- 
cesses ( 11,  J).  In  the  first  period 
of  development  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the 
epithelium  of  the  bronchi  ami 
Unit  of  the  primitive  air-vesicles 
(Stirtla).  The  spleen  and 
suprarenal  capsules,  however, 
are  not  developed  in  this  way. 
The  former  arises  in  a  fold  of 
the  mesngastrium  at  the  2nd 
month  [//<»);  the  latter  are 
originally  larger  than  the  kid- 

8.  The  pancreas  arises  in  the 
same  way  as  the  salivary  glands, 
but  ia  nut  visible  at  the  stli 
week  (Hi*). 

4.  Theliverbeginsveryearly, 

._.i . ... .  J: — .itt]nmi 


Fig.  832. 

and  II,  /111,  gastro- hepatic 
ligament  ;  m,  great,  w,  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  ;  a, 
posterior,  ami  f,  anterior  fold  or  plate  or  the  omentum  ;  me, 
mesocolon  ;  r,  colon.  Ill,  L,  liver  ;  (,  small  intestine  ;  b, 
mesentery ;  jj,  pancreas ;  d,  duodenum ;  r,  rectum ;  N,  great 


.    Forini 
with     two     hollow     primitive       ijga 
hepatic    ducts,   which    branch       poa 
and  form  bile-duets.     At  their       met 
periphery    they    penetrate    be- 
t w«  11  the  solid  masses  or  cells 
—the    liver-cells  —  which    are 
derived  from  the  hypoblast.     At  the  2nd  month  the  liver  is  a  large  organ,  and  secretes 
3rd  month  ft  182). 

6.  In  birds  two  small  blind  sacs  arc  formed  from  the  hind-gut. 

6.  The  fatal  respiratory  organ,  the  allsntois,  ia  treated  of  specially  (§  U\). 


!  the 
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Peritoneum  and  Mesentery.— Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  ttelom,  or  body-cavity,  the  surface  of 
the  intestine,  nml  its  mesentery  are  covered  by  a  serous  coat — the  peritoneum.  At  first  the 
simple  intestine  is  contained  in  a  fold,  or  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  ;  on  the  stomach,  which 
is  merely  at  first  a  spindle- shaped  dilatation  of  the  tulie  placed  vertically,  it  is  called  mesogas- 
trium.  Afterwards,  thcstoinsch  turns  oil  its  side,  so  that  the  left  surface  is  directed  forwards 
and  the  right  backwards.  Thus,  tlie  inaeriion  of  the  mesogastriuiu,  which  originally  was 
directed  backwards  (to  the  vertebral  column!,  is  directed  to  the  left;  the  line  of  insertion 
forming  the  region  of  the  great  curvature,  which  becomes  still  more  curved.  From  the  great 
curvature,  the  meaogastrium  becomes  elongated  like  a  pouch  (fig.  832,  I  and  II,  8,  i),  constitut- 
ing the  omental  sac,  which  extends  so  far  downwards  an  to  pass  over  the  transverse  colon  and 
the  loops  of  the  small  intestine  (fig.  832,  III,  .V).  As  the  meaogastrium  originally  consists  of 
two  (dates,  of  course  the  omentum  must  consist  of  four  plates.  At  the  4th  month,  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  omental  sac  unites  with  the  surface  of  the  transverse  colon  (Jvh.  MillUr). 

150.  URINARY  AND  GENERATIVE  ORGANS.— Urinary  apparatus.— The  first  indication 
of  this  apparatus  occurs  ill  the  chick  at  the  2nd  day  and  in  the  rabbit  at  the  9th,  as  the  at  first 
solid  ducts  of  the  primitive  kidneys  or  Wolffian  duct*  (fig.  833,  1,  W],  which  are  formed  from 
some  cells  mapped  olf  from  the  lateral  plate  ubnve  and  to  the  side  of  the  protoveitcbrn;,  and 
extending  from  the  fifth  to  the  last  vertebra.  The  duets  are  solid  at  first,  but  Soon  become 
hollow,  mid  from  their  cavities  there-extend  laterally  a  series  of  small  tubes,  which  in  the  chick 


Fig.  833. 
Development  of  (he  internal  generative  organs.     I.,  Undifferentiated  en 

gland,  lying  on  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  ;  W,  Wolffian  due  ,  , 
urogenital  sinus.  II.,  Transformations  in  the  female— F,  fimbria,  with  the  hydatid,  A1  ;  T, 
Fallopian  tube  ;  U,  uterus  ;  8,  uio-gcuilal  sinus  ;  O,  uvary  ;  P,  parovarium.  III.,  Trans- 
formations in  the  male— H,  testis  ;  E,  epididymis,  with  the  hydatid,  k  ;  «,  vas  slier  rails  ; 
V,  vos  deferens  ;  X,  urogenital  sinus ;  u,  male  uteins.  4,  d,  hind-gut ;  a,  allantois  ; 
if,  nrachns  ;  K,  <loaca.  5,  M,  rectum  ;  vi,  perineum  ;  b,  position  of  the  bladder  ;  S,  uro- 
genital sinus. 

communicate  freely  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  lEStlitxr).  Into  one  end  of  each  of  these  tubes 
grows  a  tuft  of  blood-vessels  forming  n  structure  resembling  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney.  The 
tubes  elongate,  form  convolutions,  and  increase  ill  number.  The  Upper  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct 
is  closed  at  first,  its  liwerend,  which  lies  in  a  projecting  fold — the  plica  urogcniialis  of  Waldeyer 
— in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  opens  into  the  urogenital  shins.  Close  above  the  orifice  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  nppcors  the  ureter  as  the  duct  of  the  kidney.  The  duct  elongates,  and  branches 
at  its  upper  end.  Each  canal  at  its  end  is  like  a  stalked  caoutchouc  sac  (TWO,  and  into  it 
there  grow  the  already  formed  glomeruli.  The  duct  of  the  kidney  opens  independently  iuto  the 
uro-geiiital  sinus,  and  forms  the  ureter.  The  part  where  the  branching  of  the  duet  stops  forms 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  branches  themselves  the  renal  tubules.  Tiddt  found  Malpi- 
ghian  corpuscles  in  the  human  kidney  at  the  2nd  month,  and  Henle'a  loops  at  the  4th.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  at  the  4  th  week  [I£U),  and  is  more  distinct  at  the  2nd 
month,  as  the  dilated  first  part  of  the  allantois  (fig.  833}.  The  upper  part  of  the  allantois 
remains  as  the  obliterated  uncb.ni,  in  the  middle  vesicle  ligament 

Internal  Reproductive  Organs.— In  front  of  and  internal  to  the  Wolffian  bodies  there  arises 
in  tin.-  Ttiesoblast  the  elongated  reproductive  gland,  germ-ridge,  or  mass  of  germ-epithelium 
{tig.  833,  I,  D),  which  in  both  sexes  is  originally  alike  (rig.  834,  K,  BJ,     In  addition,  there  is 
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formed  a  canal  or  duct  parallel  to  the  Wolffian  duct  (\V),  which  alao  opens  into  tlio  uro-genitaI 
sinus  ;  this  isMuller'i  duct  (M).  The  elevation  of  the  future  reproductive  gland  is  covered 
originally  hy  gcim-epit helium  ( lVahinf,).  Tbe  up|wr  end  of  tin:  Miillerian  duet  opens  free 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  loner  ends  of  bulb  ducts  unite  for  a  distance.  Some  of  the 
germinal  cells  covering  the  surface  of  the  future  ovary  enlarge  to  form  ova,  and  sink  into  the 
stroma  to  form  ova  emliedded  in  their  Graafian  follicles  («  433)  (fig.  834).  In  the  female,  the 
Miillerian  ducts  form  the  Fallopian  tube  (II,  T),  and  the  lower  united  ends  the  uterus. 

tu  the  male,  the  germ-epithelium  is  not  so  tall.  According  to  Waldoyer,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  tnlics  in  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  some  of  these  penetrate  the  position  of  the  reproductive 
gland.  These  tubes,  which  an  connected  with  the  Wolffian  ducts,  become  tbe  seminiferous 
tubules  (>.  Il'ittith),  and  the  Wolffian  duct  itself  becomes  the  vas  deferens,  with  the  vesicula? 
■eininaJes.      According    to  some    other   oliservcrs, 

however,    tubes    which    l>ecome    the   seminiferous  PS      £E        FS 

tubulei    are    developed    within    the    reproductive 
glnnd  iiarir,  and  these  tubes  lined  with  (licit 
epithelium  ultimately  form  a  c 
Wolffian  duct*. 

<■  really  the  ducts 


zrz 


of  u, 


Mulleriao  ducta,  which  s 
reproductive  glands,  diss 
pt  tin*  lowest  part,   which 
--■■   da  pr '       ■'■ 


i  the  male 
1  (111,  «)— the  homo. 
The  tipper  tubules  of  the 
Wolffian  body  unite  at  the  3rd  mouth  with  the 
reproductive  gland  (which  has  now  become  the  body 
of  the  testis),  and  become  the  coni  vasculosi  of  the 
epididymis,  which  arc  lined  bv  ciliated  epithelium 
(fc) ;  the  remainder  of  the  Wolffian  body  disappears. 
Some  detached  tubules  form  the  vasa  aberrant  ia  (n) 
of  the  testicle  {KiMl).  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni 
(k),  at  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  Recording  to 
Lilschka  and  others,  is  a  part  of  tbe  epididymis— 
Fleischl  regards  it  as  the  rudiment  of  the  mate 
ovary.  The  organ  of  Giraldes  is  pan  of  the 
Wolffian  hod}-.  Tbe  Wolffian  duct  itself  becomes 
the  vas  deferens  (V)  from  which  the  vesiculie 
seminales  are  developed.  The  two  Wolffian  and  two 
Miillerian  duels,  as  they  enter  tbe  pelvis,  unite  to 
form  a  common  cord— the  genital  cord. 

In  the  female,  the  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
disappear,   all   except  a    few    tubules,    lined   with   Section    of 
"  epithelium,  constituting  the  parovarium, 


•3  ) 


So 

M 

hj,  J 

I 

Fig.  834. 

of  ova, 
in:  Q, 
helium  : 

1    ovary    shown 
and  their  follicle 
follicular  cells 

.  g,   blood-vessel 

"8 

of 

development  0 
Ei,  Ripe  ovuu 
germinal  epithelium  ; 
JC,  germinal  vesicle  1 
germinal  epithelium  ;  /./,  liquor  folli- 
culi ;  Mg,  membrana  granulosa  ;  ifp, 
zona  pellucida;  PS,  ingrowths  from 
germinal  epithelium,  ovarian  tubes,  by 
means  of  which  some  of  the  nests  retain 
their  connection  with  the  epithelium  ; 
S,  cavity  which  appears  within  the 
Graafian  follicle ;  So,  stroma  of  ovary  ; 
Tf;  Theca  folliculi  or  ovi-copsule  ;  U, 
primitive  ova. 


tii  r J ■  ■  -  i-o-f:nii  iif  (iivaliles  in  tbe  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus  [  WnMei/er)  (fig.  833,  1').  The  same  is 
tbe  ease  with  the  Wolffian  ducts.  In  some  animals 
(ruminants,  pig,  eat,  and  fox)  they  remain  iier- 
maiicntlv  as  the  ducts  of  Gaertner. 

The  Miillerian  duet  is  eiiainded  at  its  Upper  end 
to  form  the  fimbria?  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  is 
often  provided  with  a  hydatid  (A1)-  That  part  of 
the  mo- genital  sinus  into  which  the  four  ducts 
open  grows  above  into  a  hollow  sphere,  which 
forms  the  vagina  (Ilathke).  According  to  Thiersch 
and  Leiickart,  however,  the  two  Miillerian  ducts 
unite  at  their  lower  ends  to  form  the  united 
uterus  (I')  and  vagina,  while  their  free  upper  ends  form  the  Fallopian  tubes  (T).  The 
Miillerian  ducts  at  first  open  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  below  the 
Ureters  (uro-geuital  sinus,  S),  while  ultimately  this  part  of  the  bladder  becomes  ao  elongated 
posteriorly  llnit  the  vagina  (the  united  Miillerian  ducts)  ami  the  urethra  are  united  below  and 
deeply  within  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina.  At  the  3rd  to  the  4th  month,  the  litems  and 
vagina  are  not  separate  from  each  other,  but  at  the  5th  to  the  6th  month  the  uterus  is  defined 
from  the  vagina. 

The  testicles  lie  originally  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdominal  cavitv  (fig.  835,  V,  t),  *tid 
tire  carried  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum— the  mesoi-chium  (tn).  From  the  hilum  of  the  testicle 
a  coiil,  the  gnbernacnlnm  testdi,  runs  through  the  inguinal  csnal  into  the  hose  of  the  scrotum. 
At  the  same  time  a  septum-like  process  is  developed  independently  from  the  peritoneum  to  the 
base  of  the  scrotum  (pr).     The  testicle  passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  but 
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the  mediaii ism  and  the-  cause  of  the  descent  are  cot  accurately  ascertained.— [Descent  of  testis, 
8  418.] 

The  ovariee  also  descend  somewhat.  The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  corresponds  to  the 
gubernaculum  testis.  A  process  of  the  peritoneum  passes  in  the  female  into  the  inguinal  canal 
as  Nuek'a  canal.     It  is  rare  to  fiiicl  the  ovaries  descending  into  the  labia  majors. 

[The  origin  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  The  researches  of  Semper  and  Balfour  on  elasm  oh  ranch  fishes 
ahow  that  the  process  is  a  very  complex  one.  There  is  a  moss  of  cells  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  which  is  divided  into  three  [arts,  the  lirst  called  the  pronephros,  or  head-kidney 
of  Balfour  and  Sedgwick,  the  tuiddlo  one,  the  meeonephros  or  Wolffian  body,  and  the  posterior 
one  or  metanephroa,  which  is  formed  after  the  other  two,  gives  origin  to  the  permaueut  kidney 
in  the  amniota.  The  Miillerian  duct  is  connected  with  the  pronephros,  the  Wolf-  '  -l  -:i>- 
the  mesouephros,  and  the  ureter  with  the  metaneplm 

[The  following  table,  modified  from  Quaiu,  shows  the  destiny  of  these  st 


e  pronephros,  the  Wolffian  duct  with 


Mi  u 
Female 
Fallopian  tnbes. 
Hydatid. 

Uterus  and  vagina. 


Parovarium, 

Paroophoron. 

Hound  ligament  of  the  u 


s  Ducts  (Ducts  of  the  Pronephros). 


IKS  (MBSOSBPHEOK). 

Vusa  efferelitia,  Coni  vasenloei. 
Organ  of  Giraldes,  Vasa  aberrant 


Gubernaculum  testis. 


Development  of  the  external  genitals,  /and  II, — Genital  eminence  :  r,  genital  groove  ;  s, 
coccyx;  tr,  cutaneous  elevations.  IV.  —  P,  penis;  H,  raphe  penis;  A',  scrotum.  III.— 
r,  clitoris ;  I,  labia  minora  ;  L,  labia  majors  ;  a,  anus.  V.  and  VT.—  Descent  of  the 
testicle  ;  t,  testis  ;  in,  mesorchium  ;  pv,  processus  vaginalis  of  the  peritoneum  ;  M,  ab- 
dominal wall ;  S,  scrotum. 

anus  and  the  opening  or  the  urachus,  ami  funning  a  cloaca,  (fig.  833,  4,  K).  In  front  of  this  an 
elevation— the  genital  eminence— appears  aliout  the  6th  week,  and  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  a 
large  cutaneous  elevation  (fig,  835,  //,  tc).  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  mouth,  there  is  a  groove  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  genital  eminence,  leading  back  to  the  cloaca,  and  with  distinct  walls  bound- 
ing it  (//,  r).     At  the  middle  of  the  3rd  month,  the  cloacal  opening  is  divided  by  the  growth 
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of  the  perineum,  between  the  urachus  (now  become  the  urinary  bladder)  (fig.  833,  5,  b)  and 
the  rectum  (M). 

In  the  male,  the  genital  eniinonce  enlarges,  its  groove  deepens  from  the  opeuiug  of  the 
bladder  onwards  to  the  apex  of  the  elevation  at  the  10th  week.  The  two  edges  unite  to  enclose 
the  groove,  which  becomes  the  urethra.  When  this  does  not  take  place,  hypospadias  occurs. 
At  the  4th  month  the  glans,  and  at  the  6th  the  prepuce,  are  formed.  The  large  cutaneous 
folds  meet  in  the  middle  line  or  raphe  to  form  the  scrotum. 

In  the  female  the  undifferentiated  condition  remains  to  a  certain  extent  permanent.  The 
small  genital  eminence  remains  as  the  clitoris,  the  margins  of  its  furrow  become  the  nymphje, 
the  cutaneous  elevations  remain  separate  to  form  the  labia  majora.  The  uro-genital  sinus 
remains  short  as  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina,  while  in  man,  by  the  closing  of  the  genital  groove, 
it  has  a  long  additional  tube,  the  urethra.  [The  accompanying  illustrations,  after  Sehroeder, 
show  the  changes  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  in  the  female.  In  the  early  period  (6th 
week),  the  hind-gut  (fig.  836,  R),  allantois  (ALL),  and  the  Miillerian  ducts  (M)  communicate, 


Fig.  836.  Fig.  837.  Fig.  838.  Fig.  839. 

Fig.  836. — R,  rectum  continuous  with  the  allantois  (ALL— Bladder) ;  M,  duct  of  Midler 
(vagina)  ;  A,  depression  of  skin  below  genital  eminence,  growing  inwards  to  form  the 
vulva.  Fig.  837.  —The  depression  has  become  continuous  with  the  rectum  and  allantois 
to  form  the  cloaca  (CL).  Fig.  838. — The  cloaca  is  becoming  divided  into  uro-genital 
sinus  (SU)  and  anus  by  the  downward  growth  of  the  periueal  septum.  The  ducts  of  Midler 
are  united  to  form  the  vagina  (V).     Fig.  839. — Perineum  completely  formed. 

but  not  with  the  exterior.  About  the  10th  week  a  depression  or  inflection  of  the  skin — genital 
cleft — takes  place,  until  it  meets  the  hind-gut  and  allantois,  whereby  the  cloaca  (fig.  837,  CL) 
is  formed.  The  cloaca  is  then  divided  into  an  anterior  part,  the  uro-genital  sinus,  into  which 
the  Miillerian  ducts  open,  and  a  posterior  ]>art,  the  anus.  There  is  a  downward  growth  of  the 
tissue  between  the  hind-gut  and  the  allantois  to  form  the  perineum  (fig.  838).  The  uro-genital 
sinus  then  contracts  at  its  upper  j>art  to  form  the  short  urethra,  its  lower  part  remaining  as  the 
vestibule  (fig.  839,  SV),  while  the  vagina  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  two  Miillerian  ducts.  The  bladder  (B)  is  the  expanded  lower  end  of  the  stalk  of  the 
allantois] 

The  causes  of  the  difference  of  sex  are  by  no  means  well  known.  From  a  statistical  analysis 
of  80,000  cases,  the  influence  of  the  age  of  the  parents  has  been  shown  by  Kofacker  and 
Sadler.  If  the  husband  is  younger  than  the  wife,  there  are  as  many  boys  as  girls  ;  if  both  are 
of  the  same  age,  there  are  1029  boys  to  1000  girls  ;  if  the  husband  is  older,  1057  boys  to  1000 
girls.  In  insects,  food  has  a  most  important  influence.  Pfliiger's  investigations  on  frogs  show 
that  all  external  conditions  during  development  arc  without  effect  on  the  determination  of  the 
sex,  so  that  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  determined  before  impregnation. 

451.  FORMATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— Fore-brain.— At  each  side 
of  the  fore-brain,  or  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  which  is  covered  externally  by  epiblast  and  in- 
ternally by  the  enendyma,  there  grows  out  a  large  stalked  hollow  vesicle,  the  rudiment  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  The  relatively  wide  opening  in  the  stalk,  or  communication,  ulti- 
mately becomes  very  small,  and  is  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  middle  part  between  the  two 
cerebral  vesicles  remains  small  and  is  the  'tween  or  interbrain  with  the  3rd  ventricle  in  its 
interior.  It  elongates  at  the  second  month  towards  the  base  of  the  brain  as  a  funnel-shaped 
projection,  to  form  the  tuber  cinereum  with  the  infundibulum.  The  thalami  optici,  projecting 
and  enlarging  from  the  sides  of  the  3rd  ventricle,  narrow  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  a  semilunar 
slit.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  are  formed,  in  the  2nd  month,  the  corpora  albicantia,  at  the 
3rd  the  chiasma  ;  while  within  the  3rd  ventricle  the  commissures  are  formed.  The  hypo- 
physis, belonging  to  the  mid-brain,  is  a  diverticulum  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  extend- 
ing through  the  base  of  the  skull  towards  the  hollow  iufuudibulum,  which  grows  to  meet  it 
(fig.  631,  T).  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  tendency  to  the  union  of  the  cavity  of  the  fore-gut  with 
the  medullary  tube.  In  the  amphioxus  (Kowalewsky),  goose  (Gasscr),  and  lizard  (Strahl)  the 
medullary  tube  communicated  originally  with  the  hind-gut  by  the  canalis  myeloentericus. 
The  choroid  plexus,  which  grows  into  the  ventricles  of  the  hemispheres  through  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  is  a  vascular  development  of  the  ependyma.    At  the  4th  month,  the  conarinm  (pineal 
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i  tin*  corpora  iiuadrigeiuiun  cover  the  hemisphere*;.     The  carport, 
the  cerebral  fluteial;  ventricle  nl  the  :ind  id. mill,  while  the  c,.rnu 
■ontii.      [The  external  walls  ami  Iluor  of  the  primitively  simple 
:||  thickened,  the  thickenings  in  tin-  Hour  constitute  the  ,-i.ip.jia 
tie   lateral    wntricles.    their    position    being    indicated    on    the 
fsti'inl    I  mirk  wards,    lln-y   l«'omu  con- 
■pora  striata  are  connected  together  bv 
ii'li  hemisphere,  there  grow  into  em-Ii 
IN    tin-  hippocampus    major    or    cornil 
becomes  folded,   remains  thin,  receives  numerous 
blood-vessels  from  the  falx  owhri, 
ami  forms  the  choroid  plexus  (lig. 
810,  y).]     At  the  Srd  month, .the 
Sylvian  fissure  is  binned,  ami   the 
basis  of  the  island  of  Reil.  The  per- 
manent cerebral  convolutions  are 
formed  frgm   the  7th  month  oii- 


gland)  ia  formed,  and  at  this  li 
striata  begin  to  In'  developed 
ammonia  is  formal  at  tlie  4th  mo 
central  hemispheres  Iweonie.  much 
striata,   which  protrude   into  tin 
surface  of  the  brain   by  the  Sylvian  fissure.      As  tl 
netted  with  the  optic  thalami  ('fig,  Kin,  ../,  II, ).     Tim 
the  anterior  commissure.      From   the  inner   wall  o! 
lateral  ventricle  two  projections  ;   the-   upper 
1    (fig.  8*0,  I,),  while  the  '  — 


lids. 

The  mid-brain,  or  middle  cere- 
bral vesicle,  is  gradually  covered 
over  by  the  backward  growth  of 
tin*  hemispheres:  its  cavity  Rums 
the  aqueductof  Sylvius  (fig.  841). 
Depressions  appear  on  [lie  snrt'iicu 
f  the  vesicle  to  divide  it  into  four, 
he  corpora  qundrigemina,  in 
linls  into  two,  the  corpora  bi- 
■eminn  (fig.  811,  l«i),  the  loiigi- 
udinnl  depression  being  formed 
at  the  3rd,  mil  the  transverse  one 
at  the  7th  mouth.  The  cerebral 
peduncle  is  formed  by  «  thicken- 
ing iu  ttie  base  of  this  vesiele. 

In  the  hind-brain  an  found 
tlie  cereliclliir  bemia[ibere8,  which 
grow  backwards  to  meet  in  the 
middle  line.  The  vermis  is 
formed  at  the  7th  mouth.  Tlie 
ahral  cerebellum  covers  in  the  part  of 
es,  with  a  convolution  upon  the  medullary  tube  lying  below 
„  nto  the  latter  ventricle,  I;  it,  which  is  not  closed,  as  far  as 
,  foramen  of  Monro  ;  o,  optic  nerve  ;  p,  pharynx  ;  /)/,  the  calamus.  The  pons  arises  in 
lateral  plexus;  .•,  termination  of  the  uu-diiiii  fissure,  this  lloor  of  the  hind-brain  at  the 
which  fomis  the  roof  of  lbs  third  ventricle  ;  si,  body  of    3rd  mouth. 

the  anterior  sphenoid  ;  si,  corpus  striatum  ;  I,  third  The  spindle  -  shaped  narrow 
ventricle  ;  III,  anterior  deep  pnrtinu  of  tin  optic  thalamus  after-bram  forms  the  medulla 
[Ktlttkorj,  oblongata,  with  the  opening  of  the 

mrdullary  tube  iu  its  upper  part. 
The  following  table,  from  Quoin,  shows  tliu  destiny  of eaeh  ci  nhral  vesicle  : — 

f  1    Proacitctv/   I  (    Lcrebml  hemispheres,  corpora  striata, 

I  ir      i     ""\     '     '       i     corpus    callosum,    fornix,     lateral 

I.  Anterior      Primary  j  (lorc-bram)  j     v.-,n. k-l.-s,  oHaetorj  bulb. 

Vesicle,       ,      .      .  ~<         ™„,„„„„,.„,„  (    Thalnmi  i.pdi.-i,  pineal  gland,  pitui- 

n.  Middle         Primary  f  3.  MtmutptotaH,      .     .     J    <-Wpnr^|i,el,  ,t,  i,mu,t  ernra  cerehn, 
Vesicle,      .     .     -t  (mid-braiti) 

l'  4.  Epencf/ihnfmi,  . 
III.  Posterior    Primary  1  (hind-brain) 

Vesicle,       .      .      .  J  5.  itetauxjihaioH 


Fig.  840. 
ion  of  the  brain  of  an  embryo  sheep  27  en 
long;    *   IU.      !i,  cartilage  of  orliitu-splieiiuid  ;  ■:,  [iciiui 
cnlar    fibres;    eh,    optic    chiasmal   /,    I 
fissure  ;  h,  cerebral  hemispheri 
their  inner  wall,  projecting  ii 


t   of  Sylvi 
I,     (secondarily). 
.  I    Cerebelluin,   pons,  anterior  part  of 

"I       the  fourth  ventricle. 

.  I    Medulla  oblongata,  fourth  ventricle, 

(after-brain)  j      auditory  nerve. 

Spinal  Cord. —Tlie  spinal  cord  ia   developed  from  the  medullary  tube  behind  the  medulla 

oblongata,  first  the  grey  matter  around  the  canal,   while  the  white  matter  is  added  afterwards 

outside  this.      The  ganglionic  cells  increase  by  division  in  nmptiil.i.ius  (Luiniiixly).     At  first  the 

spinal  cord  reaches  to  the  coccyx.     In  the  adult,  the  spinal  cord  reaches  only  to  the  1st  or  2nd 
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NEUROBLASTS  AND  SPONGIOBLASTS. 


sensibility  or  paralysis  of  the  loner  limlis  ill  children.  Tlio  Brut  muscles  «re  formed  iu  the  back 
at  tbi!  '2nd  l  no  lit]]  ;  at  (lie  4th  montli  they 
are  red.  The  spinal  ganglia  are  formed 
from  a  special  strip  of  cpiblastie  cells.  They 
are  seen  at  the  4th  neck,  and  so  are  the 
anterior  spinal  roots  ami  some  of  the  trunks 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  posterior 
roots  are  still  absent.  At  this  period  tbe 
ganglia  of  tlie  6th,  7th,  8tli,  Bth,  and  10th  effA 
nerves  and  part  of  their  origins  are  present, 
while  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  12th  nerves 
and  tbe  syiu]tathetic  are  not  yet  far  dif- 
ferentiated [Hit).  The  motor  spinal 
nerve*  grow  out  from  the  ganglia -cells  of 
the  spinal  ran),  i.e.,  from  neuroblasts 
[His],  ami  penetrate  into  tin-  j«Tipl,. 
parts  of  tin:  body  (Hi").     At  lint  they 

devoid  of  myelin.     The  cells  of  the  spinal       ,„ 

ganglia  arc  the  pari*  from  which  tbe  Ban-       liral  „dunci„ '.  K   barilar  arterj- ;  bg,  corpora 
sory   nerves  are  developed.       1  he  nerve-       btaimna ;  so/,  internal  iwtid  artoryT  eH, 


Fig.  841. 

Diagram  of  an  embryonic  fool's  brain.  «c,  anterior 
commissure  ;  ttur,  anterior  medullary  velum,  and 
below  it  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  ci 


bellum  ;  eh',  cli',  choroid  ph'XU.«es  of  the  third 
iiinl  fourth  ventricles  ;  h,  cerebral  hemispheres  ; 
in./]  liiliiinlitiuluiii  .  It,  lamina  terniinalia  ;  li, 
lateral  ventricle  ;  obi,  medulla  oblongata  ;  olf, 
olfactory  lolie  find  nerve  ;  ope,  optic  commia- 
sure;  pin,  pineal  gland  ;  pit,  pituitary  body  ; 
]■*,  pons  Varolii  ;  r,  flout  of  fourth  ventricle  ;  si, 
corpus  striatum  ;  r*,  third  ventricle  ;  i\  fourth 
ventricle  (tfiiaiM,  after  MihaUovics). 


fibres  grow  into  tbe  spinal  cord,  and  theri 

is  also  a   peripheral    prolongation    towards 

the  skin. 

[Neuroblasts  and  Spongioblasts.   -When 

the  lamina:  dorsales  close  iu  tho  medullary 

canal   (p.   1058]   and   convert    it   into  the 

neural  canal,  they  nip  olf  s  small  pat 

the    epiblast    flout    which    is    ultimately 

formed     the    cercbro  •  spinal    axis. 

tirst  the  tubular  layer  ci.uaisla  of  <_._ 
layer  of  ncuro-cpithelium,  hut  at  a  very  early  stage  two  kinds  of  cells  are  found,  one  the 
"germinal  cells "  and  the  other  the  " spongioblasts "  or  supporting  cells  {Hi*},  The  germinal 
cells  Ho  near  the  central  canal  between  the  inner  ends  of  the  spongioblasts  (fig.  8*2),  where  they 
form  an  interrupted  row.  Each  cell  has  a  clear  protoplasmic  body  and  the  nuclei  show  mitotic 
figures.  The  8|>ongioblasta  are  columnar  palisade -like  cells  with  eradiate  arrangement  and  with 
oval  nuclei  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  central  canal.  The  outer  ends  of  these  cells  give 
olf  processes  which  unite  with  processes  from  similar  spongioblasts,  and  this  forms  tbe  myelo- 
spongiiun.  From  the  germinal  cells  arc  derived  by  mitosis  the  neuroblasts  (tig.  813),  which  are 
pyriforiii-islinped  cells  with  at  first  only  one  process,  the  axis-cylinder  process,  which  gradually 
grows  out  into  tbe  anterior  nerve -root,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  are  processes  of  the 
neuroblasts,  which  become  the  multipoint-  nerve-cells  of  tho  cord.  The  lateral  protoplasmic 
processes  are  developed  after  the  axis  cylinder  process.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  are  not 
devclo|s'<i  from  their  neuroblasts  ;  they  are  outgrowths  of  the  nerve  cells  in  tbe  spinal  ganglia.] 
[Development  Of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  —  One  set  of  observers  (Balfour)  hold 
that  it  isepiblasticin  its  origin,  and  another  set  [Unodi)  regard  it  as  inesoblastic.  Paterson  finds 
that  it  is  of  iiiesohlaatia  origin,  and  thai  it  arises  an  either  side  of  the  body  as  a  solid  uiisegniented 
rod  of  celts  lying  close  to  the  aorta,  ami  at  first  it  has  no  connections  with  the  cord.  It  is 
subsequently  connected  to  the  cord  by  the  ingrowth  into  it  of  the  splanchnic  brunches  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  after  this  connection  is  made  it  assumes  a  segmental  appearance.] 

462.  THE  SENSE  OBGANS.— Eye.— The  primary  optic  vesicle  grows  out  from  the  fore- 
brain  towards  the  outer  covering  of  the  head  or  epiblost,  and  soou  becomes  folded  in  on  itself 
(4th  week),  so  that  tbe  stalked  optic  vesicle  is  shaped  like  an  egg-cup  (fig.  84*,  I).  The  cavity 
in  the  interior  of  this  cup  is  called  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  The  inflected  part  becomes 
tho  retina  (IV,  r),  while  the  posterior  part  becomes  the  choroidal  epithelium  (IV,  p).  The 
stalk  becomes  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  depression  there  is  a  slit— the 
choroidal  fissure — which  permits  some  of  the  monoblast  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  This  slit  forms  tbe  coloboma  (II) ;  it  is  prolonged  backward  on  tlie  stalk,  and  contains 
the  central  artery  of  tlie  ratiua.  The  margins  of  the  coloboma  afterwards  unite  completely 
with  each  other,  but  in  some  rare  conditions  this  doea  not  take  place,  in  which  case  wo  have  to 
deal  with  a  coloboma  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  tbe  bird  the  embryonic 
coloboma  silt  does  not  close  up,  but  a  vascular  process  of  the  mesoblast  dips  into  it,  and  passes 
into  the  eye  to  form  the  pecton  (g  405}.  The  same  is  the  case  in  fishes,  where  there  is  a  large 
vascular  process  of  the  mesa-  and  epiblast,  forming  the  processus  faleiformis  (§  405). 

The  depression  or  inflection  of  tlie  optic  vesicle  is  due  to  the  downgrowth  into  it  of  s 
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thickening  of  the  rpiblast  (I,  L).  It  is  hollow 
spherical  anil  sejiarated  i'l-om  the  cpiblast  to  forir 
blastie.  in  its  origin,  while  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  is  a  cuticulai1  structure  formed  from  tile 
epiblast.  That  part  of  tho  cpiblaat  which 
covers  the  vesicle  in  front  of  the  lens  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  stratified  epithelium  t>f 
the  cornea.  The  layer  of  pigment  of  the 
invA^iiuucil  oplic  vesicle  La  applied  to  the 
ciliary  boily,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  when  the  latter  is  formed.  The  cornea 
is  form,*!  at  tho  6th  week.  The  substance 
of  the  choroid,  sclerotic,  and  cornea  is  formed 
around  the  position  of  the  eye  from  the 
mesoblasl   (in).     The  capsule  of  the  leus 


the  crystalline  lens,  so  that  the  It 


<v 
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Is  ultimately  becomes 


Fig.  812.  Fift  843. 

842.— A  croup  of  spongioblasts,  up;  g,  germinal  cells;  tr,  transition  cells  between  germ-cells 
mid  neuroblasts.  Fig.  Sfi.~  Transverse  section  of  half  of  the  spinal  con!  of  a  trout -embryo  ; 
cc,  central  cuiml  ;  mli,  niembrana  limitans  iu  tenia  ;  ;/,  germinal  cell  ;  up,  spongioblast ;  no, 
neuroblast:  irr,  white  columns. 


membrane  —  the  niembrana  capenlo-pupiUajis.     Afterwards,  the  tens  pass's  m 

/.        n.  iv.  y. 


e  jiosteriorly 


Fig.  844. 
Development  of  the  eye.  I.,  Inflexion  of  the  sac  of  tho  lens  (L)  into  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
(P) — c,  epidermis  ;  in,  inesoblast.  II.,  The  inflexion  seen  from  below — h,  optic  nerve;  e, 
the  outer,  i,  the  inner  layer  of  the  inflected  vesicle  ;  L,  leus.  III.,  Longitudinal  section 
of  II.  IV.,  Further  development — e,  corneal  epithelium;  c,  cornea;  m,  niembrana. 
capsulo-pupillaris  ;  I.,  lena ;  n,  central  artery  of  the  retina  ;  s,  sclerotic  ;  cA,  choroid  ;  p, 
pigment  layer  of  the  retina  ;  r,  retina.     V.,  Persistent  remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane. 

into  the  eye — the  anterior  part  of  the  capsulo- pupillary  membrane,  however,  remains  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye,  while  towards  it  grows  the  margin  of  the  iris  (7th  week),  so  that  the 
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pupil  is  closed  by  this  part  of  the  vascular  capsule,  membrana  papillaris.  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  iris  are  continuous  with  those  of  tho  pupillary  membrane  ;  those  of  the  posterior  capsule 
of  tho  lens  give  off  the  hyaloid  artery,  a  continuation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina ;  its 
veins  pass  into  those  of  the  iris  and  choroid.  Tito  vitreous  humour  at  the  4th  week  is  repre- 
sented by  a  ccilular  mass  between  the  lens  and  the  retina.  The  pupillary  membrane  disap- 
pears at  the  7th  mouth.     It  may  remain  throughout  life  (V). 

Organ  of  Smell. — On  the  under  surface  and  lateral  limit  of  the  fore-bruin,  the  epiblast  forms 
a  groove  or  pit  with  thickened  epithelium,  which  forms  a  depression  towards  the  brain,  but 
always  remains  as  a  pit  or  depression  ;  this  is  the  olfactory  or  nasal  pit,  to  which  the  olfactory 
nerve  afterwards  sends  its  branches.     For  the  formation  of  the  nose,  see  p.  1072, 

Organ  of  Hearing. — On  both  sides  of  the  after-brain  or  posterior  brain  vesicle,  above  the 
first  visceral  or  hyoid  arch,  there  is  a  depression  or  pit  formed  in  the  epiblast,  which  gradually 


Early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  vertebrate  ear.  A-D,  early  stages  in  the  chick  {Beistner), 
E,  transverse  section  through  the  auditory  pit  of  a  50  hours'  chick  {Marshall).  F,  trans- 
versa section  through  the  hind-brain  of  a  faatal  sheep,  acv,  anterior  cardinal  (jufClar} 
vein  ;  ao,  aortic  arch  ;  de,  ductus  cochlearis ;  rn,  recessua  (aqueductus)  vestibuli ; 
v,  vestibulum  ;  rs,  vertical  semicircular  canal  j  viii,  auditory  nerve  ;  iidi,  uotochord. 

extends  deeper  towards  the  brain— this  is  the  labyrinth  pit  or  auditory  sac,  which  soon  becomes 
flask-shaped  (tig.  846,  A,  B). 

[The  stalk,  which  originally  connected  the  cavity  of  the  sac  with  the  surface,  persists  as  the 
aqueductus  vestibuli  ;  ami  its  blind  swollen  distal  extremity  as  the  eaccus  endolymphaticus, 
or  recessua  vestibuli  (Haddon,  rig.  845,  r,  r)].  The  pit  is  ultimately  completely  cut  off  from 
the  epiblast,  just  like  the  lens,  and  is  now  called  the  vesicle  of  the  labyrinth  or  primary 
auditory  vesicle.  Its  related  portion  forms  the  utricle,  from  which,  at  the  2nd  mouth,  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea  arc  devclo]>cd  (fig.  815,  D).  The  union  with  the  brain 
occurs  later,[along  with  the  development  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  first  visceral  cleft  remains 
as  an  irregular  lassage  from  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  outer 
ear  apjieare  at  the  7th  week. 

Organ  of  Taste. — The  gustatory  papillie  are  developed  in  the  later  period  of  intra- uterine  life, 
and  several  days  before  birth  the  tastc-buila  api>ear  {Fr.  Hermann). 

453.  BIRTH. — With  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  the  uterus  becomes  more  dis- 
tended, its  wiills  more  muscular  and  more  vascular,  although  the  uterine  walls  are 
not  thicker  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Toward  the  end  of  gestation  the  cervical 
canal  is  intact  until  labour  begins,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  but  slightly  opened  up  at  its 
upper  part.  After  a  period  of  280  days  of  gestation,  "labour"  begins,  whereby 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  discharged.  The  labour  pains  occur  rhythmically 
and  periodically,  being  se]>arated  from  each  other  by  intervals  free  from  ]jain. 
Kaeh  pain  begins  gradually,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  slowly  declines.  With 
each  pain  the  heat  of  the  uterus  increases  (§  303),  while  the  heart-beat  of  the 
foetus  becomes  slower  and  feebler,  which  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  (§  369,  3). 

[At  the  full  time  the  membranes  and  placenta  line  the  uterus.  The  membranes 
consist,  from  within  outwards,  of  amnion,  chorion,  deeidua  reflexa,  and  decidua 
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vera.  The  f  iindi  of  the  uterine  glands  persist  in  the  deep  part  of  the  decidua  vera, 
and  thus  form  a  spongy  layer,  the  part  above  this  being  the  compact  layer  in  the 
deep  part  of  the  placenta,  e.g.,  near  the  uterine  wall,  we  have  also  the  fundi  of  the 
uterine  gland  persisting  in  the  decidua  serotina.  "When  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes are  expelled  after  birth,  the  line  of  separation  takes  place  in  the  part  of 
the  membranes  and  placenta  where  the  fundi  of  the  glands  persist.  After  labour 
is  completely  finished,  the  uterus  is  lined  by  the  remains  of  the  spongy  layer  of  the 
decidua  vera  and  serotina,  e.g.,  is  lined  by  a  layer  which  contains  the  fundi  of  the 
uterine  glands.  The  new  mucous  membrane  is  regenerated  by  the  growth  of  the 
epithelium  and  connective-tissue  in  this  part.  The  membranes  expelled  are  made 
up  of  amnion,  chorion,  deciduae  reflexa?,  and  the  compact  layer  of  the  decidua  vera.] 
The  uterine  movements  during  labour  proceed  in  a  peristaltic  manner  from  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  the  cervix,  and  occupy  20  to  30  seconds.  In  the  curve  registered 
by  these  movements  there  is  usually  a  more  steep  ascent  than  descent. 

[Power  in  Ordinary  Labour. — Sometimes  the  ovum  is  expelled  whole,  the  membranes  con- 
taining the  liquor  aninii  remaining  unruptured.  Poppel  has  pointed  out  that  the  force  which 
ruptures  the  bag  of  membranes  is  sufficient  to  complete  delivery,  so  that,  as  Matthews  Duncan 
remarks,  the  strength  of  the  membranes  gives  us  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  labour 
in  the  easiest  class  of  natural  labours.  Matthews  Duncan,  from  experiments  on  the  pressure 
required  to  rupture  the  membranes,  concludes  that  the  great  majority  of  labours  are  completed 
by  a  propelling  force  not  exceeding  40  lbs.] 

Polaillou  estimates  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  uterus  upon  the  fcetus  at  each  pain  to  be  154 
kilos.  [338 '8  lbs.],  so  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  uterus  at  each  pain  performs  8820 
kilogram  metres  of  work  (§  301).     [This  estimate  is  certainly  for  too  high.] 

After-Birth. — After  the-  frctus  is  expelled,  the  placenta  remains  behind  ;  but  it  is  soon 
expelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  During  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  to  expel  the 
placenta,  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  tire  placental  blood  is  forced  into  the  child  (§  40).  [It 
is  more  probable  that  the  child  aspirates  the  blood  from  the  fcetus  portion  of  the  placenta. 
This  can  be  seen  in  late  ligature  of  the  cord.  The  child  may  thus  gain  two  ounces  of  blood.] 
After  a  time  the  placenta,  the  membranes,  and  the  decidua — constituting  the  after-birth — are 
expelled. 

[Nerves  of  Uterus. — The  uterus  receives  its  motor  fibres  for  both  coats  from  the  sympathetic 
chain,  chiefly  from  about  the  4th  to  the  6th  lumbar  ganglia.  Most  of  the  fibres  run  to  the 
lower  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  and  are  connected  with  nerve-cells  there  (Langley).] 

Influence  of  Nerves  on  the  Uterus. — 1.  Stimulation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus  causes  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  from  the  last  dorsal,  and  upper 
three  or  four  lumbar  nerves,  run  into  the  sympathetic  and  then  reach  the  hypogastric  plexus 
(Frankcnhduscr).  2.  Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes,  which  are  derived  from  the  sacral 
plexus,  causes  movement  (v.  Basch  and  Hofniann).  3.  Stimulation  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
parts  of  the  cord  causes  powerful  movements  (Spiegelbcrg).  There  is  a  centre  for  the  act  of 
parturition  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  (§  362,  6).  The  uterus,  like  the  intestine,  pro- 
bably contains  indcjiendent  or  parenchymatous  n-crrc-ceiUres  (Korncr),  which  can  be  excited  by 
suspension  of  the  respiration,  and  by  amemia  (by  compressing  the  aorta,  or  rapid  haemorrhage). 
Decrease  of  the  bodily  temperature  diminishes,  while  an  increase  of  the  temperature  increases 
the  movement,  which,  however,  ceases  during  high  fever  (Fromme).  The  experiments  made  by 
Rein  upon  bitches  show  that,  if  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  uterus  be  divided,  practically  all  the 
functions  connected  with  conception,  pregnaucy,  and  parturition  can  take  place,  even  although 
the  uterus  is  separated  from  all  its  cerebro-spinal  connections.  Hence,  we  must  look  to  the 
presence  of  some  automatic  ganglia  in  the  uterus  itself.  According  to  Dembo,  there  is  a 
centre  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  of  the  rabbit.  According  to  Jastrebofl',  the  vagina  of 
the  rabbit  contracts  rhythmically.  Sclerotic  acid  greatly  excites  the  uterine  contractions  (v. 
Swiccicki),  so  does  anremia  (Kroncckcr  and  JastrcboJT).  4.  The  uterus  contracts  reflexly  on 
stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (v.  Basch  and  Hofmann),  the  central  end  of  the 
branchial  plexus  (Schlesinger),  and  the  nipple  {Scanzoni).  5.  The  uterus  is  supplied  by  vaso- 
motor nerves  (hypogastric  plexus),  which  come  from  the  splanchnic  ;  and  also  by  vaso-dilator 
fibres,  the  latter  through  the  nervi  erigentes.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  are  affected  reflexly  by 
stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (v.  Basch  and  If  of  maun). 

[In  the  rabbit  the  vagina  and  uterine  coriiua  exhibit  regular  movements  of  a  "  peristaltic" 
nature.  These  exist  apart  from  any  extraneous  stimulus,  and  are  probably  a  vital  property  of 
the  tissue.  They  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals  a  few  weeks  old,  and  have  been  recorded 
continuously  for  many  hours.  Frequently  they  are  more  vigorous  six  hours  after  than  at  the 
beginning,  showing  that  they  are  not  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  operation  necessary  to  demon- 
strate them. 
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Their  rate  and  extent  vary.  In  young  animals  they  are  frequent  (1  to  4  per  minute)  but 
irregular  in  character.  In  uulliparous  adults  they  are  less  frequent  and  somewhat  more 
regular.  During  pregnancy  they  increase  greatly  in  exteut,  and  their  rate  becomes  1  in  120  to 
ISO  seconds.  These  characters  are  retained  after  pregnancy  for  many  months  at  least.  They 
are  diminished  or  abolished  by  chloroform  narcosis,  are  scarcely  affected  by  ether.  Water  at 
100°  to  120°  F.  produces  a  persistent  contraction  accompanied  by  blanching  of  the  tissue. 
Similar  effects  are  produced  by  dilute  acetic  acid  (Milne  Murray).] 

Lochia. — After  birth  the  whole  mucous  membrane  (decidua)  is  shed ;  its  inner 
surface,  therefore,  represents  a  large  wounded  surface,  on  which  a  new  mucous 
membrane  is  developed.  The  discharge  given  off  after  birth  constitutes  the 
lochia. 

Involution  of  the  Uterus. — After  birth  the  thick  muscular  mass  decreases  in 
size,  some  of  its  fibres  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  Within  the  lumen  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  itself  there  begins  in  the  interna  of  these  vessels  a 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  whereby  within  a  few  months  the 
blood-vessels  so  affected  become  completely  occluded.  The  smooth  muscular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The  relatively 
large  vascular  spaces  in  the  region  of  the  placenta  are  filled  by  blood-clots,  which 
are  ultimately  traversed  by  outgrowths  of  the  connective-tissue  of  the  vascular 
walls. 

Milk-Fever. — After  birth  there  is  a  peculiar  action  on  the  vaso-motor  system, 
constituting  milk-fever,  while  at  the  2nd  to  3rd  day  there  is  a  more  copious  supply 
of  blood  to  the  mammary  gland  for  the  secretion  of  milk  ($  231).  After  birth 
the  pidse  becomes  slow  and  remains  so  in  a  normal  puerperium.  The  so-called 
milk-fever  is  not  found  in  cases  where  strict  cleanliness  is  observed  during  the 
labour  and  puerperium.]  For  the  cause  of  the  first  respiration  in  the  child,  see 
p.  823. 

4M.  COMPARATIVE.—  HISTOBICAL.—  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  man  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  reference  to  the  general  scheme  of  development  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Tho  question  as  to  how  the  numerous  forms  of  animal  life  at  present  existing  on  the  globe  have 
arisen  has  been  answered  in  several  ways.  It  has  been  asserted  that  each  species  has  retained 
its  characters  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  so  that  we  speak  of  the  "constancy  of  species." 
This  view,  developed  by  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  and  others,  is  opposed  by  that  supported 
by  Lamarck,  1809,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Unity  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  view  of  Empedocles,  that  all  species  of  animals  were  derived  by  variations  from  a 
few  fundamental  forms  ;  that  at  first  there  were  only  a  few  lower  forms  from  which  the 
numerous  species  were  developed — a  view  supported  by  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  and  Goethe.  After 
a  long  period  this  view  was  restated  and  elucidated  in  the  most  brilliant  and  most  fruitful 
manner  by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  •'  Origin  of  S|K»cies  "  (1859)  and  other  works.  He  attempted 
to  show  how  modifications  may  be  brought  about  by  uniform  and  varying  conditions  acting  for 
a  long  time.  Amongst  created  beings  each  one  struggles  with  its  neighbour,  so  that  there  is  a 
real  "struggle  for  existence."  Many  qualities,  such  as  vigour,  rapidity,  colour,  reproductive 
activity,  &c,  are  hereditary,  so  that  in  this  way  by  "natural  selection"  there  may  be  a 
gradual  improvement,  and  therewith  a  gradual  change  of  the  species.  In  addition,  organisms 
can,  within  certain  limits,  accommodate  themselves  to  their  surroundings  or  environment.  Thus 
certain  useful  organs  or  parts  may  undergo  development  while  inactive  or  useless  parts  may 
undergo  retrogression,  and  form  "  rudimentary  organs.**  This  process  of  "  natural  selection," 
causing  gradual  changes  in  the  form  of  organisms,  finds  its  counterpart  in  "  artificial  selection  " 
amongst  plants  and  animals.  Breeders  of  animals,  for  example,  by  selecting  the  proper  crosses, 
can  within  a  relatively  short  time  produce  very  material  alterations  in  the  form  and  characters 
of  the  animals  which  they  breed,  the  changes  being  more  pronounced  than  many  of  those 
that  separate  well-defined  species.  But,  just  as  with  artificial  selection,  there  is  sometimes  a 
sudden  "reversion"  to  a  former  type,  so  in  the  development  of  species  by  natural  selection 
there  is  sometimes  a  condition  of  atavism.  Obviously,  a  wide  distribution  of  one  species  in 
different  climates  must  increase  the  liability  to  change,  as  very  different  conditions  of  environ- 
ment come  into  play.  Thus,  the  migration  of  organisms  may  gradually  lead  to  a  change  of 
species. 

Biological  Law. — Without  discussing  the  development  of  different  organisms,  we  may  refer 
to  the  "fumlamcntal  biological  law  "  of  Haeckel,  viz.,  "  that  the  ontogeny  is  a  short  repetition 
of  the  phylogeny,"  [ontogeny  being  the  history  of  the  development  of  single  beings,  or  of  the 
individual  from  the  ovum  onwards,  while  phylogeny  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  a 
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whole  dock  of  organisms,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  the  series  upwards]  (p.  xxvii).  When  applied 
to  man,  this  law  asserts  that  the  individual  stages  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
human  embryo,  e.g.,  its  existence  as  a  unicellular  ovum,  as  a  group  of  cells  after  complete 
cleavage,  as  a  blastodermic  vesicle,  as  an  organism  without  a  body-cavity,  &c.  ;  that  these 
stages  of  development  indicate  or  represent  so  many  animal  forms,  tnrough  which  the  human 
species  in  the  course  of  untold  ages  has  been  gradually  evolved.  The  individual  stages  which 
the  human  race  has  passed  in  this  process  of  evolution  are  rapidly  rehearsed  in  its  embryonic 
development.  This  conception  has  not  passed  without  challenge.  In  any  case,  the  comparison 
of  the  human  development  and  its  individual  organs  with  the  corresponding  perfect  organs  of 
lower  vertebrates  is  of  great  importance.  Thus,  a  mammal  during  the  development  of  its 
organs  is  originally  possessed  of  the  tubular  heart,  the  branchial  clefte,  the  undeveloped  brain, 
the  cartilaginous  chorda  dorsal  is,  and  many  arrangements  of  the  vascular  system,  &c,  which 
are  permanent  throughout  the  life  of  the  lowest  vertebrates.  These  incomplete  stages  are 
perfected  in  the  ascending  classes  of  vertebrates.  Still,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  in  establishing  both  the  evolution  hypothesis  of  Darwin  and  the  biological  law  of 
Haeckel. 

Historical. — Although  the  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  development  has  been  most 
stimulated  in  recent  times,  the  ancient  philosophers  held  distinct  but  very  varied  views  on  the 
question  of  development.  Passing  over  the  views  of  Pythagoras  (550  B.C.)  and  Anaxagoras 
(500  B.C.),  Empedocles  (473  B.c.)  taught  that  the  embryo  was  nourished  through  the 
umbilicus  ;  while  he  named  the  chorion  and  amnion.  Hippocrates  observed  incubated  eggs 
from  day  to  day,  noticed  that  the  allantois  protruded  through  the  umbilicus,  and  observed  that 
the  chick  escaped  from  the  egg  on  the  20th  day.  He  taught  that  a  7  months'  foetus  was  viable, 
and  explained  the  possibility  of  super  fee  tat  ion  from  the  horns  of  the  uterus.  The  writings  of 
Aristotle  (born  384  B.C.)  contain  many  references  to  development,  and  many  of  them  are 
already  referred  to  in  the  text.  He  taught  that  the  embryo  receives  its  vascular  supply 
through  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  that  the  placenta  sucked  the  blood  from  the  vascular  uterus 
like  the  rootlets  of  a  tree  absorbing  moisture.  He  distinguished  the  polycotylcdonary  from  the 
ditTuse  placenta  ;  and  he  referred  5ie  former  to  animals  without  a  complete  row  of  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  In  the  incubated  egg  of  the  chick  he  distinguished  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  which  carried  food  from  the  cavity  of  the  latter  and  also  the  allantois.  He  also 
observed  that  the  head  of  the  chick  lay  on  its  right  leg,  and  that  the  umbilical  sac  was  ulti- 
mately absorbed  into  the  body.  The  formation  of  double  monsters  he  ascribed  to  the  union  of 
two  germs  or  two  embryos  lying  near  each  other.  During  generation  the  female  produces  the 
matter,  the  male  the  principle  which  gives  it  form  and  motion.  There  are  also  numerous 
references  to  reproduction  in  the  lower  animals.  Erasistratus  (304  B.c)  described  the  embryo 
as  arising  by  new  formations  in  the  ovum — Epigenesis, — while  his  contemporary,  Herophilus, 
found  that  the  pregnaut  uterus  was  closed.  He  was  aware  of  the  glandular  nature  of  the 
prostate,  and  named  the  vesiculae  seminalis  and  the  epididymis.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  was 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus 
through  it,  and  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  physiological  relation 
between  the  breast  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  he  described  how  the  uterus  con- 
tracted on  pressure  being  applied  to  it  In  the  Talmud  it  is  stated  that  an  animal  with  its 
uterus  extirpated  may  live,  that  the  pubes  separates  during  birth,  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  case 
of  Caesarian  section,  the  child  being  saved.  Sylvius  described  the  value  of  the  foramen  ovale  ; 
Vesalius  (1540)  the  ovarian  follicles  ;  Eustachius  (t  1570)  the  ductus  arteriosus  (Botalli)  and  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver.  Arantius  investigated  the  duct  which  bears  his 
name,  and  he  asserted  that  the  umbilical  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  the  maternal  vessels 
in  the  placenta.  In  Libavius  (1597)  it  is  stated  that  the  child  may  cry  in  utcro.  Riolan  (1618) 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  corpus  Highmorianum  testis.  Pavius  (1657)  investigated  the 
position  of  the  testes  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  foetus.  Harvey  (1633)  stated  the  funda- 
mental axiom,  *'  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo."  Fabricius  ab  Aquapeudente  (1600)  collected  the  materials 
known  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  chick.  Regner  de  Graaf  described  more  care- 
fully the  follicles  which  bear  his  name,  and  he  found  a  mammalian  ovum  in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
Swammerdain  (t  1685)  discovered  metamorphosis,  and  he  dissected  a  butterfly  from  the 
chrysalis  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  described  the  cleavage  of  the  frog's  egg. 
Malpigbi  (t  1694)  gave  a  good  description  of  the  development  of  the  chick  with  illustrations. 
Hartsoecker  (1730)  asserted  that  the  spermatozoa  pass  into  the  ovum.  The  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  ovum  or  the  sperm  was  the  more 
important  for  the  new  formation  (the  Ovulists  and  Spermatists) ;  and  also  as  to  whether  the 
foetus  was  formed  or  developed  within  the  ovum  (Epigenesis),  or  if  it  merely  increased  in 
growth.  The  question  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been  frequently  investigated  since  the 
time  of  Ncedham  in  1745. 

New  Epoch. — A  new  epoch  began  with  Caspar  Fried.  Wolff  (1759),  who  was  the  first  to 
teach  that  the  embryo  was  formed  from  layers,  and  that  the  tissues  were  composed  of  smaller 
parts  (corresponding  to  the  cells  of  the  present  period).  He  observed  exactly  the  formation  of 
the  intestine.      William  Hunter  (1775)  described  the  membranes    of   the  pregnant  uterus. 
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Soemmering  (1799)  described  the  formation  of  the  external  human  configuration,  and  Oken  and 
Kieser  that  of  the  intestines.  Oken  and  Goethe  taught  that  the  skull  was  composed  of 
vertebra.  Tiedemann  described  the  formation  of  the  brain,  and  Meckel  that  of  monsters. 
The  basis  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  an  animal  from  the  layers  of  the  embryo  was  laid 
by  the  researches  of  Pander  (1817),  Carl  Ernst  v.  Baer  (1828-1834),  Remak,  and  many  other 
observers  ;  and  Schwann  was  the  first  to  trace  the  development  of  all  the  tissues  from  the  ovum. 
[Schleiden  enunciated  the  cell-theory  with  reference  to  the  minute  structure  of  vegetable  tissues, 
while  Schwann  applied  the  theory  to  the  structure  of  animal  tissues.  Amongst  those  whose 
names  are  most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of  this  theory  are  Martin  Barry, 
von  Mohl,  Ley  dig,  Remak,  Goodsir,  Virchow,  Bealo,  MaxSchultze,  Briicke,  and  a  host  of  recent 
oliservors.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  METRICAL  WITH  THE  COMMON  MEASURES. 

By  Dr  Warren  De  La  Rue. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Millimetre  .... 
Centimetre  .... 
Decimetre   .... 

Metre 

Decametre  .... 
Hectometre  .... 
Kilometre  .... 
Myriometre  .... 

1  Inch =2  -539954  Centimetres. 


In  English  Inches. 


In  English  Feet 
=  12  Inches. 


In  English  Yards 
=3  Feet. 


0-08987 

0*89871 

3-98708 

3937079 

393-70790 

3937*07900 

89370-79000 

393707-90000 


0*0032809 

0*0328090 

0*3280899 

3*2808992 

32*8089920 

328*0899200 

3280*8992000 

32808*9920000 


0*0010936 

0*0109368 

0*1093683 

10936381 

10-9363310 

109*3633100 

1093-6331000 

10936-3310000 


1  Foot=  3  0479449  Itecimetres. 


I 


1  Yard =0*91438348  Metre. 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


In  Cubic  Inches. 


Millilitre  or  cubic  centimetre 
Centilitre  or  10  cubic  centimetre** 
Decilitre  or  100  cubic  centimetres 
Litre  or  cubic  decimetre 
Decalitre  or  centistere 
Hectolitre  or  decistere 
Kilolitre  or  stere,  or  cubic  meti  r 
Myriolitie  or  decastcre 


0*061027 

0*610271 

6*102705 

61*027052 

610-270515 

6102*705152 

61027-051519 

610270*515194 


In  Cubic  Feet =1,728 
Cubic  Inches. 

0*0000353 
0*0003532 
0-0035317 
0-0353166 
0-3531658 
3-5316581 
353165807 
353*1658074 


In  Pints =34 -65923 
Cubic  IncheH. 


0*001761 

0017608 

0*176077 

1*760773 

17*607734 

176*077341 

1760*773414 

17*507  -734140 


1  Cubic  Inch 

=  16*3861759  Cubic  Centimetres.           ! 

1  Cubic  Foot- 28-3153119  Cubic  Decimetres. 

The  usit  of  volume  Is  1  Cubic  Centimetre. 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 

i 

:     In  English  Grains. 

1 

In  Troy  Ounces.       '    In 
=  480  Grains. 

Avoinlupois  Lbs. 
=7,000  Grains. 

Milligramme 

.  |                0  015432            '                 0-000082            j 

00000022 

Centigramme 

•                 •                 * 

. 

0154323 

0 -0003*2 

0*0000220 

Decigramme 

•                        •                        4 

1-543235 

0003215            1 

00002205 

Gramme 

•                         •                         < 

15432349                            0032151 

0-0022046 

Decagramme 

m                        , 

154-323488            !                 0*321507            j 

0-0220462 

Hectogramme 

«                         , 

1543*231880            !                 3*215073            I 

0  2204621 

Kilogramme 

•                        • 

15482-348800            1               32150727 

2*2046213 

Myrlogramme 

• 

154323-488000                         321*507267 

i 

22  0462126 

The  UNIT  OF   MA.' 

***  in  the  m 

etiical  system  is  1  Gramme,  which  is  the  mass  or  weight  of  1  Cubic  Centimetre 

(1  c.c.)  of  water  at  4 

1°  C,  i.e.,  al 

t  its  temperature  of  maximum  density. 

CORRE 

SPONDINC 

1  DEGREES  IN  THE  FAHRENHEIT  AND  CENTIGRADE  SCALES. 

Fahr.         Cent. 

Fnhr.      < 

:ent.       Fahr.        Cent.       !     Cent.        Fahr.       Cent.      Fahr. 

Cent.        Fahr. 

500s     260  0 

140'  ... 

60s  *0 

40*  ...     44       ,    100°  ...212a'0 '    60°    .1400 

20n   ..  68°0 

450'  ...  232*2 

135°  ... 

57= -2 

35*  ...       r-7                   98°  ...  208*4          58s  ...  136e*4 

18°  ...     64a  4 

400°  ...  204°4 

130'  ... 

54'*4         32'  ...       0°0          !         96°  ...  204°*8          56"  ...  132  '8 

16°  ...     60" *8 

350°  ...  176c*7 

125s  ... 

516*7 

30°  ...—  1  -1                   94°  ...  201' 2  |       54c  ...  129  *2 

14'  ...    57*'2 

300°  ...  148-9 

120°  ... 

48° -9 

25*  ...—  .V9          1         92*  ...  197°*6  1       52'  ...  125*6 

12*  ...     53c*6 

212°  ...100°  0 

115*  ... 

46* -1 

20°  ...—  6° -7 

90°  ...194°0  .    50*  ...1220 

10°  ...  50°  0 

210°  ...     98-9 

HO1  ... 

48'*3 

15'  ...—  9-4 

88s  ...  1903"4         48"  ...  118 '4 

b'  ...     46a*4 

204°  ...     96°  1 

105°  ... 

40' *5 

10'  ...— 12'*2 

86°  ...  186°'8  '       46°  ...  114*8 

6*  ...     42*°8 

200J   ..  93'  3 

100  ...  * 

\T% 

5°  ...— 15°0 

841  ...  1839*2         44°  ...  lll°-2 

4'  ...     39°"> 

195*  ...     90* *5 

95'  ... 

H5°*0 

0°  ...-IT  8 

82°  ...  179°*6  ,       42'  ...  107°6 

2'  ...     35°-6 

190*  ...     87*-8 

90°  ... 

32*  *2 

-  5'  ...-20 -5       i       80"   ..176°0 !    40°  ...104-0 

0'  ...  320 

185°  ...     85'*0 

85°  ... 

29' -4 

—10"  ...— 28,*8         I1        7S°  ...  172'*4         38°  ...  100°-4 

-  2°  ...     280,4 

ISO'  ...     82"*2 

80°  ... 

26° -7 

—15°  ...— 26'1                   76*  ...  168°-8         36*  ...     96°-8 

—  4'  ...    24'8 

175°  ...     79°*4 

19       ... 

23" -9 

—20'  ...— 28  -9                  74'  ...  165'*2  '      34'  ...    ».T*2 

—  0*  ...     21'2 

170^  ...     76"  7 

70°  ... 

2l°l 

—25'  ...— 31°-7          '         72*  ...  161°6         32°  ...     89c6 

—  8'  ...     17'-6 

165"  ...     73°*9 

6«>     ... 

18'*3 

—30"  ...—34-4 

70°  ...158°0      30°  »  860 

68'  ...  154**4          2s°  ...     82**4 

-10° ...  14°0 

160'  ...     71'1 

60'  ... 

15'*5 

—35"  ...—37-2 

—12*  ...     10°-4 

155°  ...     68° -3 

*L"»° 

12' *8 

—40'  ...-40 -0 

66°  ...  150^*8          26'  ...     78-8 

—14°  ...       6"*8 

150'  ...     65-5 

50°  ...  ] 

O'O 

—45°  ...— 42°-8 

64°  ...  147'*2         24-  ...    75  *2 

—16°  ...       3*-2 

145'  ...     62  *8 

45"  ... 

7'2 

—50' ...-45  6 

62'  ...  143**6         22'  ...     71*6 

—18'  ...  — 08,4 

1 

-20°  ...-4°  0 

To 
To 

turn  C°  into  F\  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32*. 
turn  F°  into  C%  deduct  82,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

INDEX. 
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»» 


Abdominal  muscles  in  respira- 
tion, 202,  203. 
Alxlominal  reflex,  789. 
Abdueens,  734. 
Aberration,  chromatic,  934. 
,,  spherical,  934. 

A  biogenesis,  1028. 
Absolute  blindness,  870. 
Alworption  by  fluids,  45. 
by  solids,  45. 
influence  of  nervous 

system,  370. 
organs  of,  353. 
Absorption  of — 
carbohydrates,  364. 
colouring  matter,  367. 
digested  food,  361. 
effusions,  388. 
fats,  367. 
fat  soaps,  366. 
fatty  acids,  369. 
forces  of,  361. 
grape-sugar,  364,  365. 
inorganic  sulwtanees,  363. 
nutrient  enemata,  370. 
oxygen  by  blood,  2*20. 
particles,  367. 
Iieptones,  365. 
solutions,  363. 
sugars,  364. 

unchanged  proteids,  366. 
Absorption  jaundice,  333. 

,,  sj>ectra,  24. 

Accelerans  nerve,  827. 

,,  in  frog,  830. 

Accommodation  of  eye,  926. 

,,  defective,  932. 

, ,  force  of,  932. 

for       tempera- 
ture, 411. 
line  of,  929. 
nerves  of,  927. 
phosphene,  942. 
range  of,  930. 
range  to   force 

of,  933. 
spot,  941. 
,,  time  for,  929. 

Accord,  995. 
Acetic  acid,  473. 
Aceton,  505,  517. 
Acetylene,  29. 
Achromatic,  1055. 
Achromatopsy,  957. 
Achroodextrin,  255. 
Acid-albumin,  465.  i 

Acid-luematiu,  30. 
Acids,  free,  461. 
Acoustic — 

formula,  739. 


ji 


»> 


ft 


>f 


t* 
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Acoustic,  hyperalgia,  739. 
„        nerve,  738. 
„        tetanus,  679. 
Acquired  movements,  868,  877. 
Acrylic  acid  series,  473. 
!  Action  currents,  683,  695. 
„      from  heart,  687. 
,,     of  muscle  ami  nerve,  686. 
Active  insufficiency,  624. 
Acute  decubitus,  715. 
Adamkiowicz's  reaction,  463. 
Addison's  disease,  176,  715. 
Adelomorphous  cells,  285. 
Adenin,  4/7. 
Adenoid  tissue,  379. 
Adequate  stimuli,  904. 
Adipocere,  451. 
Adipose  tissue,  449. 
Ad  ven  tit  ia,  107. 
^gophony,  208. 
Afro  nes,  341. 
<<Eroplethysmograph,  194. 
^Esthesiometer,  1018. 
,-Esthesodic  substance,  793. 
Afferent  nerves,  716. 
After-birth,  1090. 
After-images,  959. 
After- pressure,  1022. 
After-sensation,  905. 
After-taste,  1011. 
Ageusia,  1012. 
Agn filiated  glands,  359. 
Agoraphobia,  741. 
Agrammatism,  880. 
Agraphia,  880. 
Ague,  172. 
Air,  atmospheric,  214. 

,,    collection  of,  212. 

j,    composition  of,  215. 

„   expired,  212,  215. 

;,    impurities  in,  230. 
Air-cells  of  lung,  184. 
Air-sacs,  236. 
Air-vesicles,  exchange  of  gases 

in,  219. 
Albumin  in  urine,  509. 
„        tests  for,  510. 
Albuminates,  465. 
Albumini meter,  511. 
Albuminoids,  468. 
Albumin  of  egg,  44,  464. 
Albuminous  bodies,  461. 
Albumins,  464. 
Albuminuria,  509. 
Albumoses,  294.  295. 

„         on  mood,  36. 
Alcohol,  436,  437. 

action  of,  in  digestion, 

348. 
on  temperature,  416. 
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Alcoholic  drinks,  436. 
Alcohols,  474. 
Alcool  au  tiers,  10. 
Aleurone  grains,  467. 
Alexia,  882. 

Alimentary  principles,  237. 
Alkali-albumin,  465. 
Alkali-hffimatin,  30. 
Alkaline  fermentation,  508. 
Alkaloids,  436. 
Allantoic,  477,  501. 
Allantois,  1064. 
Allochiria,  1024. 
Allorhythmia,  124. 
Alloxan,  498. 
Almcn's  test,  513. 
Alteration  theory,  694. 
Alternate  hemiplegia,  806. 

„        paralysis,  806,  892. 
Alternation  of  generations,  1029. 
Alveoli  of  lung,  184. 
Alvergniat's  gas-pump,  46. 
Amaurosis,  721. 
Amblyopia,  721. 
American  crow-bar  case,  843. 
Amides,  477. 
Ainido-acids,  477. 
Amido-acetic  acid,  323,  477. 
Amido-caproic  acid,  306. 
Amimia,  880. 
Amines,  476. 
Aniitosis,  1055. 
Ammonia  derivatives,  476. 
Ammonia>mia,  535. 
Amnesia,  880. 
Amnesic  aphasia,  880. 
Amnion,  1064. 
Amniota,  1064. 
Amniotic  fluid,  1064. 

,,        sac,  1064. 
Amoeboid  movements,  16,  17. 
Ampere,  669. 
Ampere's  rule,  671. 
Amphiarthroses,  621. 
Ampho-|>eptone,  294. 
Amphoric  sounds,  207. 
Ampulla*  of  semicircular  canals, 

992. 
Amygdalin,  389. 
Amyloid  substance,  467. 
Amylopsin,  304. 
Amylum,  476. 
Anabiosis,  1028. 
Anacrotism,  126. 
Anaemia,  56,  57. 

,,        metabolism  in,  57. 
Anayobes,  341. 
Anaesthesia  dolorosa,  1025. 
Anaesthetic  leprosy,  715. 
Anesthetics,  1025. 
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Anabolic  nerves,  716. 

Anabolism,  418. 

Anakusis,  739. 

Analgesia,  795. 

Analgia,  1026. 

Anamnia,  1064. 

Anapnograph,  194. 

Anarthria,  880. 

Anasarca,  389. 

Andral  and  Gavarret's  appara- 
tus, 212. 

Anelectrotonus,  696. 

Aneurism,  131, 132. 

Angiography  116. 

Angiometer,  125. 

Angioneuroses,  838. 

Angle  of  convergence,  972. 

Angular  gyrus,  871. 

Anidrosis,  556. 

Animals,  characters  of,  xxxiv. 

Animal — 

heat,  392. 
magnetism,  848. 
,,        starch,  317. 

Anions,  672. 

Anisotropous  substance,  565. 

Ankle  clonus,  790. 

Anode,  672. 

Anosmia,  718. 

Antagonistic  muscles,  624. 

Anthracometer,  211. 

Anthracosis,  188. 

Anti-albumin,  296. 

Antiar,  98. 

Anti-emetics,  276. 

Antihydrotics,  554. 

Antipeptone,  294,  466,  467. 

Antiperistalsis,  277. 

Anti-pyretics,  414. 

Anti-sialics,  251. 

Aortic  valves,  62. 

,,  insufficiency  of, 

127. 

Aperistalsis,  280. 

Apex-beat,  69. 

Apex-preparation,  95. 

Aphakia,  916. 

Aphasia,  880,  881. 

Aphonia,  645. 

Apnoea,  814,  816. 

Appreciable  distance,  smallest, 
1020. 

Appunn's  apparatus,  998. 

Apselaphasia,  1025. 

Aphthongia,  646. 

Aqueous  humour,  918. 

Arachnoid  mater,  898. 

Archiblastic  cells,  1060. 

Area  opaca,  1052. 
„    pellucida,  1039,  1052. 
„    vasculosa,  1062. 

Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  937. 

Arhythmia  cordis,  6o. 

Aristotle's  experiment,  1020. 

Aromatic  acids,  474. 

„        ethereal    compounds, 

506. 
,,       oxyacids,  477. 

Arrector  pili  muscle,  548. 

Arrest  of  neart's  action,  144. 

Arterial  blood,  53. 

Arterial  tension,  121. 

Arteries,  106. 


Arteries,  blood-pressure  in,  139. 
,,      central,  854. 
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development  of,  1078. 
division  of,  112. 
emptiness  of,  831. 
ligature  of,  112. 
physical  properties   of, 

111. 
rhythmical    contraction 

of,  835. 
sounds  in,  158. 
structure  of,  106. 
,,      termination    in    veins, 
156. 
Arteriogram,  116. 
Arthroidal  joints,  621. 
Articular  cartilage,  620. 
Articulation     nerve-corpuscles, 
1015. 
,,        positions,  645. 
Artificial    cold-blooded    condi- 
tion, 416. 
Artificial  eye,  925,  946. 
„      digestion,  349. 

gastric  digestion,  297. 
gastric  juice,  294. 
Catalepsy,  848. 
respiration,  229. 
Marshall  Hall's  me- 
thod, 229. 
Sylvester's   method, 
229. 
selection,  1091. 
,,      vowels,  998. 
Ascites,  389. 
Aspartic  acid,  477. 
Asphyxia,  226,  228,  817. 

artificial     respiration 

in,  229. 
recovery   from,     228, 

229. 
spasm,  841. 
Aspirates,  644. 
Aspiration  of  heart,  146. 
„  thoracic,  146. 

,,  ventricles,  67. 

Assimilation,  418. 
Associated  movement,  967. 
Astatic  needles,  671. 
Asteatosis,  557. 
Asthma  nervosum,  749. 

„       dyspepticum,  750. 
Astigmatism,  935. 

,,  correction  of,  935. 

„  test  for,  935. 

Atavism,  1091. 
Ataxaphasia,  880. 
Ataxia,  755,  868,  878. 
Ataxic  aphasia,  880. 

„     tabes  dorsalis,  795. 
Atelectasis,  209. 
Atmospheric  pressure,  234. 

,,  diminution  of,  234. 

r  increase  of,  235. 

Atresia  ani,  1064. 
Atrophy,  626. 

,,      of  the  face,  733. 
Atropin,  589. 

„      on  eye,  938. 
,,      on  salivary  glands,  248. 
„      on        smooth    muscle, 
589. 
Attention,  time  for,  847. 
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Audibility  of  notes,  996. 

Audible  tones,  996. 

Auditory  after-sensations,  1003. 

area,  872,  883. 

aune,  872. 

centre,  872. 

delusions,  739. 

hairs,  992. 

meatus,  980. 

nerve,  978. 

ossicles,  983. . 

paths,  872. 

perceptions,  994, 1002. 
limits  of,  995. 
variations  of,  996. 
,.      vesicle,  1089. 
Auerbach's  plexus,  274,  280. 
Augmentor  nerves,  830. 
Auricles  of  heart,  58,  61,  65-67. 
, ,     development  of,  1077. 
Auriculo-ventricular  valves,  62. 
Auscultation  of  heart,  87. 

„  of  lungs,  204-208 

Automatic  excitement,  763. 
Autonomy,  848. 
Auxoeardia,  100. 
Avidity,  292. 
Axis  of  vision,  948. 

Bacillus,  57,  340,  347. 

acidi  lactici,  341. 
anthracis,  57. 
butyricus,  341. 
subtilis,  343. 
synxanthus,  429. 
tubercle   and  others, 
231. 

Bacteria,  57,  344. 
Bacterium,  57,  340. 
aceti,  842. 
coli,  347. 
fcetidum,  557. 
lactis,  347. 
Ball  and  socket  joints,  621. 
Banting  cure,  452. 
Bawesthesiometer,  1021. 
Basal  ganglia,  885. 
Basedow 's  disease,  175,  838. 
Bases,  461. 

Basilar  membrane,  993. 
Bass-deafness,  996. 
Batteries,  galvanic,  668. 
,,       bichromate,  674. 
Bunsen's,  673. 
Daniell's,  673. 
Grennet's,  674. 
Grove's,  672. 
Leclanche's,  674. 
N6e-D6rffel,  674. 
Smee's,  674. 
„       storage,  674. 
Beats,  1002. 

„     isolated,  1002. 
„    successive,  1002. 
Bed-sores,  715. 
Beef-tea,  432. 
Beer,  43a 
Bell's  law,  753. 
,,    deductions  from,  754. 
,,    paralysis,  737. 
Benzoic  acid,  500,  501. 
Bert's  exjieriment,  706. 
Bidder's  ganglion,  90. 
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Bilateral  movements,  866. 
Bile,  325. 

,,    acids,  325. 

,,    cholesterin  in,  328. 

„    constituent*  of,  325-329. 

,,     crystallised,  326. 

,,     ducts,  315. 

,,         „      ligature  of,  317. 

,,     effects  of  drugs  ou,  333. 

,,    electrolysis  of,  328. 

,,     excretion  of,  331. 

.,     lute  of,  336. 

,,    functions  of,  334. 

, ,    poses  of,  329. 

,,     in  urine,  514. 

,,    of  invertebrates,  328. 

„    passage  of  drugs  into,  332. 

„     pigments,  327. 

„     Platner's,  326. 

,t     pressure,  332. 

,,    reaksorption  of,  332. 

,,     secretion  of,  329. 

„    secretory  pressure  of,  382. 

„    specific  constituents,  330. 

,,     spectrum  of,  327. 

,,    substances    passing    into, 
332. 

,.    test  for,  326,  327. 
Bilnarzia,  57. 
Biliary  fistula,  331. 
Bilicyanin,  327. 
Bilifuscin,  327. 
Bilious  vomit,  335. 
Biliprasiu,  327. 
Bilirubin,  31,  327. 
Biliverdin,  327. 
Binocular  vision,  967. 
Biological  law,  1091. 
Biology,  xxvii. 
Biot's  respiration,  198. 
Birth,  10*9. 
Biuret  reaction,  463. 
Blastoderm,  1039, 1051. 

,,  structure  of,  1054. 

Blastodermic  vesicle,  1051. 
Bias  tome  res,  1050. 
Blastopore,  1052. 
Blastosphere,  1050. 
Blastula,  1051. 
Blepharospasm,  738. 
Blind  si>ot,  946. 
Blood,  1. 

,,       abnormal  conditions,  54. 
action  of  reagents,  9. 
analysis,  33. 
arterial,  53. 
carbon  dioxide  in,  52. 
change      by   respiration, 

„       circulation  of,  103. 

„       clot,  35. 

,,       coagulated,  20. 

„       coagulation,  34. 

„       colour,  1. 

„       colouring  matter,  21. 

„       composition  of,  33. 

current,  133. 

defibrinated,  35. 

distribution  of,  162. 
,,       electrical    condition  of, 

711. 
„       elementary  granules,  20. 
,,       extractives,  45. 
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Blood,  fats  in,  45. 

fibrin  in,  20,  34,  56. 

gases  in,  45. 
,,     glands,  166. 
,,      heterogeneous,  165. 
„      in  urine,  512. 
„      islands,  11,  1062. 
„      lake-coloured,  9. 
,,      loss  of,  56. 
„      microscopic  examination, 

3. 
,,      nitrogen  in,  52. 
„      odour,  2. 
„     of  hepatic  vein,  53. 
,,      of  renal  vein,  53. 
„      of  splenic  vein,  53. 

organisms  in,  57. 


„      oxygen  in,  50. 
„      ozone  in,  51. 
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„      plasma,  3,  33. 
,,      portal  veiu,  53. 
„      pressure,  136. 
„      proteids  of,  43. 
,,      quantity,  54,  56. 
,,      reaction,  1. 
„      salts  of,  45. 
„      serum,  35,  44. 
,,      solvents,  10. 
,,      specific  gravity,  2. 
„      sugar  in,  45. 
,,      taste,  2. 
,,      temperature,  3. 
„      tests,  30. 

,,      transfusion  of,  54,  164. 
,,      transparent,  9. 
„      velocity  of,  152. 
,,      venous,  53. 
„      water  in,  45. 
Blood-channels,      intercellular, 

110. 
Blood-corpuscles — 

abnormal  forms,  21. 

action  of  reagents  on,  6, 
7,  8,  16. 

amoeboid      movements, 
16. 
„        amphibian,  10. 
,,        animal,  10. 
„        carbon  dioxide  in,  52. 
„        chemical     composition, 

21-33. 
„        circulation,  155,  156. 
,,        colour,  4,  6. 
,,        colourless,  15-18. 
,,        composition,  33. 

conservation  of,  8. 

constituents  of,  32. 

counting,  4. 

crenation,  6. 

decay,  14. 

diapedesis,  18,  157. 

effects  of  reagents,  6, 16. 

elliptical,  11. 

form,  3,  7. 

Gower's  method,  5. 

histology  of,  6. 

human,  red,  3. 
„        white,  15,  33. 
„        intracellular  origin,  12. 
„        invertebrate,  10. 
,,        isotonic  point,  8. 
,,        microscopic      examina- 
tion, 3,  6. 
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Blood-corpuscles— nucleated,  20. 
number,  4,  20. 
of  newt,  16. 
origin,  11,  12.  13. 
oxygen  in,  50. 
parasites  of.  21. 
pathological  changes,  20. 
proteids  of,  32. 
red,  3. 

rouleaux  of,  6. 
size,  3,  20. 
solvents,  10. 
staining  reagents,  8. 
stroma,  6,  9,  32. 
transfusion  of,  54,  164. 
transparency,  4. 
vertebrate,  10. 
weight,  4. 
,,        white,  15. 
Blood-current,  133, 150. 

in  capillaries,  135,  156. 
in  small  vessels,  155. 
in  veins,  158. 
velocity  of,  150, 152. 
Blood-gases,  45-53. 

estimation    of   O,  CO*, 

and  N,  49-53. 
extraction,  46. 
gas-pumps  for,  46-49. 
quantity,  54. 
Blood-glands,  166. 
Blood-islands,  11,  1062. 
Blood-plasma,  3,  33,  34. 
Blood-plates,  19. 
Blood-pressure,  136. 
arterial  139. 
capillary,  145. 
depressor  nerve,  141. 
effect  of  vagus,  144. 
estimation  of,  136. 
how  influenced,  140. 
in    pulmonary    artery, 

148. 
in  veins,  146. 
relation    to    pulse-rate, 

145. 
respiratory  undulations, 

141, 163. 
tracing,  136. 
Traube-Hering     curves, 

143. 
variations    in    animals, 
144. 
Blood-vessels,  106. 

cohesion  of,  112. 
drugs  on,  110. 
elasticity  of,  111. 
lymphatics,  110. 
„        pathology  of.  111. 
„       properties  of,  110,  111. 
„        structure  of,  106. 
Blue  pus,  556. 

„    sweat,  556. 
Body,  vibrations  of,  132. 
Body-wall,  formation  of,  1062. 
Bone,  617. 
„    chemical   composition  of, 

617, 1076. 
„    callus  of,  457. 
„    effect  of  madder  on,  457. 
„    formation  of,  1075. 
,,    fracture  of,  457. 
„    growth  of,  1076. 
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Bone,  red  marrow,  13. 
„    structure  of,  617. 
Boues,  mechanism  of,  617. 
Bbttger's  test,  257. 
Boutons  terminals,  1016. 
Bowman's  tubes,  908. 

,,         glands,  1004. 
Box  pulse-measurer,  113. 
Boyle's  law,  45. 
Bradyphasia,  880. 
Brain,  797. 

arteries  of,  900-902. 
blood-vessels  of,  900-902. 
„    development  of,  1085. 
„    general  scheme  of,  797. 
,,    impulses,  course  of,  778. 
„     in  invertebrate,  903. 
membranes  of,  898. 
motor  areas  or  regions  of. 

857. 
„     movements  of,  899. 
of  dog,  860. 
pressure  on,  902. 
protective    api>aratus    of, 

898. 
psychical     functions     of, 

842. 
pulse  in,  132. 
pyramidal  tracts  of,  778, 

782. 
schema  of,  797. 
topography  of,  884. 
weight  of,  797,  846. 
Branchial  arches,  1063. 

„        clefts,  1063,  1074. 
Brandv,  438. 
Bread,*  434. 

Break  induction  shock,  678. 
Brenner's  formula,  739. 
Broca's  convolution,  879. 
Bromidrosis,  557. 
Bronchi,  contraction  of,  189. 
„        structure  of,  182. 
„        terminal,  183. 
Bronchial  arteries,  187. 
Bronchial  breathing,  207. 

,,        fremitus,  208. 
Bronchiole,  182-185. 
Bronchophony,  208. 
Bronchus  extra-pulmonary,  182. 
„       intra-pulmonarv,  182. 
„      small,  183. 
Bronzed  skin,  176,  715. 
Brownian  movement,  253. 
Bruit,  158,  159. 

,,      de  (liable,  159. 
Bruuner's  glands,  337,  358. 
Buchanan's  experiments,  38. 
Budding,  1028. 
Duffy  coat,  35. 
Bulb,  806. 

Bulbar  paralysis,  813. 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  1077. 
Butter,  425. 
Butyric  acid,  342,  473. 

Cachexia  struma  privn,  174. 
Caffein,  436. 

Calabar  bean  on  eye,  721. 
Calcium  phosphate,  460. 
Calculi,  biliary,  327,  328,  350. 

salivary,  252. 

urinary,  521. 
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Callus,  457. 
Calorie,  401. 
Calorimeter,  392. 
Calorimetry.  401. 
Canal  of  cochlea,  990. 
hyaloid,  917. 
Nuck,  1084. 
of  spinal  cord,  764. 
of  Stilling,  917. 
Petit,  916. 
Schlemm,  909. 
semicircular,  990. 
Canal  is  auricularis,  1077. 
„       cochlearis,  990. 
„       reuniens,  990. 
Cane  sugar,  475. 
Capillaries,  108, 110. 

,,         action  of  silver  ni- 
trate on,  108. 
, ,         arrangement  of,  155. 
.,  blood  -  current   in, 

155. 
circulation,  156. 
contractility  of,  110, 

111. 
current  in,  135. 
,,  development  of,  12. 

flow  in,  105. 
,,  form    and   arrange- 

ment of,  155. 
functions,  112. 
pressure  in,  145. 
stigmata  of,  108. 
,,  velocity  of  blood  in, 

153. 
Capillary  blood-pressure,  145. 

„        electrometer,  683. 
Capsule,  external,  888. 
Glisson's,  311. 
internal,  886,  888. 
of  Tenon,  918. 
Carbohydrates,  475. 

absorption      of, 

364. 
fermentation  of, 
341. 

Carbolic  acid  urine,  503. 
Carbon  dioxide,  conditions  af- 
fecting, 217,  218,  219. 
elimination  of,  by  blood, 

221. 
estimation  of,  49,  211. 
excretion  of,  217. 
in  air,  214,  230,  231. 
in  blood,  52. 
in  expired  air,  215. 
where  formed,  223. 
Carlnmic  oxide-haemoglobin,  28. 
„        oxide,  29. 
„        poisoning  by,  29. 
Cardiac  contraction,  99. 
cycle,  65. 
dulness,  88. 
ganglia,  89. 
nypertrophy,  68. 
impulse,  69. 

cause  of,  71 
pathological, 
80. 
movements,  65-80. 
murmurs,  86. 
nerves,  89. 
nutritive  fluids,  92. 
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Cardiac  plexiu,  89. 
poisons,  98. 
revolution,  65. 
sounds,  78. 
Cardinal  points,  923. 
Cardiogram,  70. 
Cardiograph,  70. 
Cardio-inhibitory  centre,  824. 

„      nerves,  824. 
Cardio-pneuinatic      movement, 

100. 
Caricin,  307. 
Carnin,  431. 
Carotid  gland,  177. 
Cartilage,  469. 

„  articular,  620. 

„  formation  of,  1063. 

Casein,  426,  465. 
Caseinogen,  426,  465. 
Caseoses,  294. 
Catacrotic  pulse,  116. 
Cataphoric  action,  676. 
Cataract,  916. 
Cathartics,  283. 
Cathelectrotonus,  696. 
Catheterising  the  lungs,  219. 
Cathode,  672. 
Caudate  nucleus,  885. 
Cavernous  spaces,  109. 
Cell-albumin,  464. 
Cells,  1055. 

„      division  of,  1055,  1056. 
Cellulose,  476. 

„        digestion  of,  342. 
Cement,  260. 

action  of  silver  nitrate 

on,  108. 
substance,  108. 
Central  arteries,  855. 
Centre,  763. 

accelerans,  827. 

ano-spinal,  791. 

auditory,  872. 

cardio-inhibitory,  824. 

cilio-spinal,  791,  813. 

closure  of  eyelids,  812. 

coughing,  812. 

dilator   of    pupil,    791, 
812. 

ejaculation,  792. 

erection,  792. 

eyelids,  812. 

for  coughing,  812. 

for  defecation,  791. 

for     mastication      and 
sucking,  812. 

for  saliva,  812. 

gustatory,  873,  883. 

heat-regulating,  841. 

micturition,  791. 

olfactory,  873,  883. 

parturition,  792. 

respiratory,  814. 

secretion  of  saliva,  812. 

sensory,  870. 

sneezing,  812. 

spasm,  841. 

speech,  879. 

subordinate  spinal,  835. 

sucking,  812. 

swallowing,  813. 

sweat,  792,  842. 

vaso-dilator,  839. 
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Centre,  vasomotor,  spinal,  79*2, 
830. 
vesico-spinal,  791. 
visual,  870. 
,v       vomiting,  813. 
Centre*  of  gravity,  627. 
Centrifugal  nerves,  714. 
Centripetal  nerves,  716. 
Ceutro-acinar  cells,  30*1 
Ceutrum  ovale,  798. 
Cereals,  433. 
Cerelwllar  ataxy,  897. 
CereWllum,  895. 
action  of  electricity  on,  898. 
connections  of,  801. 
function  of,  896. 
pathology  of,  898. 
removal  of,  897. 
structure  of,  894. 
Cerebral  arteries,  854. 
epilepsy,  862. 
fissures,  dog,  860. 
ins})iratory  centre,  815. 
motor  centres,  849. 
sensory  centres,  869. 
vesicles,  1058. 
Cerebrin,  471,  656. 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  899. 
Cerebrum,  798. 

blood-vessels  of,  853. 
commissural      fibres 

of,  856. 
convolutions  of,  855. 
dog's,  859. 
effects  of  stimulation 

of,  875. 
epilepsy  of,  862. 
excision  of   centres, 

867. 
Flourens*      doctrine, 

843. 
functions  of,  842. 
Goltz's  theory  of,  874. 
gyri  of,  846. 
imperfect      develop- 
ment of,  843. 
lobes  of,  855. 
motor  areas  of,  857, 

875. 
movements  of,  900. 
nerve-tibres  in,  853. 
protective  apparatus, 

898. 
removal  of,  843. 
sensory  centres,  869, 

882. 
structure  of,  849. 
sulci  of,  846. 
thermal    centres    of, 
873,  882. 
„         topography  of,  875. 
Cerumen,  551. 
Ceruminous  glands,  550. 
Cervical  sympathetic,  section  of, 
727. 
„     stimulation  of,  727. 
Chalaza*,  1040. 
Charcots  crystals,  233. 

„        disease,  715. 
Cheese,  430. 
Chemical  affinity,  xxxii. 

„        constituents  of  body, 
459. 
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Chess-ljoard  phenomenon,  973. 
Chest,  dimensions  of,  203. 
Cheyne-Stokes'       phenomenon, 

197. 
Chios  ma,  718. 
Chitin,  471. 
Chloral,  833. 
Chloropliaue,  916. 
Chlorosis,  20. 
Chocolate,  436. 
Chola-mia,  332. 
Cholalic  acid,  326. 
Cholasuia,  554. 
Cholestenemia,  334. 
Cholesteriu,  328. 
Cholotelin,  327. 
Cholin,  657. 
Cholohiematin,  328. 
Choloidinic  acid,  326. 
Choluria,  514. 
Choudrin,  469. 
CHiondrogen,  469. 
Chorda  dorsal  is,  1059. 
Chorda  saliva,  247. 
Chorda  tynmaui,  247,  735,  839. 
Chorda*  tenaiueie,  67. 
Chorion,  1052. 

frondosum,  1066. 
laeve,  1066. 
„        primitive,  1052. 
Choroid,  909. 

„         vessels  of,  910. 
Choroidal  fissure,  1087. 
Christisou's  formula,  488. 
Chromatic  alierration,  934. 
Chromatin,  1055. 
Chromatophores,  558. 
Chroinatopsia,  721. 
Chromidroses,  556. 
Chromophanes,  472,  915. 
Chronograph,  597. 
Chronology  of  human  develop- 
ment, 1070. 
Chyle,  371,  382. 
„     movement  of,  386. 
,,      quantity  of,  384. 
vessels.  370. 
Chvlous  urine,  520. 
ChVme,  294. 
Cicatrieula,  1038. 
Cilia,  559. 

,,    conditions  for  movement, 

560. 
„    effect  of  reagents  on,  560. 
,,     functions  of,  501. 
Ciliary  ganglion,  725. 
,,      motion,  559. 
,,  „     force  of,  561. 

„      muscle,  909. 
„      nerves,  725. 
Ciliated  epithelium,  559. 
Cilio-spinal  ceutre,  791. 
Circle  of  sensation,  1021. 

„    of  Willis,  901. 
Circulating  albumin,  446. 
Circulation,  blood,  58. 

capillary,  153. 
duration  of,  154. 
first,  1062. 
fatal,  1069. 
l>ortal,  58. 
pulmonary,  58. 
schemata  of,  135. 
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Circulation,  second,  1062. 

„        systemic,  58. 
Circumpolarisation,  257. 
Circumvallate  papilla;,  1010. 
I  Clang,  994. 

J  Clarke's  column,  769,  779. 
Clasmatocytes,  375. 
Clasiiiatocytosis,  375. 
Claustrum,  888. 
Cleavage  of  yelk,  1050. 
„        liues  of,  1050. 
„        partial,  1059. 
Cleft  sternum,  77. 

„     palate,  1071,  1072. 
Clerk-Maxwell's       experiment. 

942. 
Climacteric,  1042. 
Clitoris,  1085. 

Closing,  continued  contraction, 
701. 
„      shock,  678. 
Clothing,  409. 
'  Coagulable  fluids,  38. 
;  Coagulated  proteids,  467. 
■  Coagulation  experiments,  41. 
,  Coagulation  of  blood,  34. 

accelerated,  37. 
amount  of  salts,  41. 
Briicke's       experi- 
ments, 39. 
Buchanan's  re- 

searches, 39. 
delayed,  36. 
effect  of  albumoses, 

36. 
llewson's      exi>eri- 
ments,  38. 
1  phenomena  of,  36. 

ramditv  of,  37. 
Sen  mutt's      experi- 
ments, 39. 
theories  of,  39,  41. 
„  time  for,  36. 

Coca,  436. 
Cocaine,  938. 

Coccygeal  gland,  177,  557. 
Cochlea,  990,  992. 

,,       resolution  by,  1000. 
Oelom,  1062. 
Ccenurus  cerebralis,  1030. 
Coffee,  436. 
Cog-wheel  sound,  208. 
Cold-blooded  animals,  395. 
Cold  on  tho  bodv,  415. 

„    uses  of,  41?. 
Cold-spots,  1022. 
Collagen,  469. 
Colloids,  362. 
Coloboma,  1087. 
Colostrum,  428. 
Colour  associations,  1003. 
Colour-blindness,  957. 
acquired.  958. 
testing,  958. 
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j  Colour  sensation,  952,  953. 
1        ,,      Hering's  theory,  956. 
„     Young-  Helmholtz 
theory,  955. 
Coloured  shadows,  961. 
Colouring  matters,  471. 
Colourless  corpuscles,  15-18. 
Colour  top,  959. 
„     vision,  955. 
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Colour  vision,  theories  of,  955. 
Colours,    complementary,  953, 
954. 
contrast,  953. 
geometrical  cone,  954. 
methods  of    mixing, 

953. 
mixed,  953. 
perception  of,  952. 
saturated,  954. 
simple,  953. 
Columella,  1004. 
Columns  of  the  cord,  765. 
Coma,  diabetic,  321 
Comedo,  557. 
Common  sensation,  1025. 
Commutator,  703. 
Comparative — 
absorption,  390. 
circulation,  177. 
digestion,  350. 
hearing,  1004. 
kidney  and  urine,  542. 
metabolism,  477. 
motor  apparatus,  630. 
nerve  centres,  903. 
nerves  and  electro-physiology, 

711. 
peripheral  nerves,  762. 
reproduction    and     develop- 
ment, 1091. 
respiration,  225,  235. 
skin,  557. 
smell,  1008. 
taste,  1012. 
temperature,  417. 
vision,  976. 
voice  and  speech,  646. 
Compensation    of    a    current, 

683. 
Complemental  air,  191. 

,,  space,  205. 

Complementary    colours,     953, 

954. 
Compound  eye,  976. 
Compressed  air,  129. 
Conarium,  1085. 
Concretions,  347. 
Condensed  milk,  429. 
Condiments,  438. 
Conducting  path  in  spinal  cord, 

777,  794. 
,,    nutritive  centres 
of,  78a 
Conduction   in   animal  tissues, 

669. 
Conductivity,  704. 
Conglutin,  467. 
Congo  red,  288. 
Conjugate  deviation,  722,  877, 

879. 
Conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  504. 
Conjugation,  1028. 
Connective-tissue,  372. 

chemistry  of,  469. 
spaces,  3/2. 
structure  of,  373. 
Consonance,  1001. 
Consonants,  642,  644. 
Constant  current,  action  of,  598. 

„    in  therapeutics,  706. 
Constant  batteries,  672. 
Bunsen's,  673. 
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Constant  batteries — 
Daniell's,  673. 
Grennet,  674. 
Grove's.  672. 
Leclancne's,  674. 
Smee's,  674. 
Constipation,  350. 
Contraction,  cardiac,  99. 
fibrillar,  690. 
initial,  603. 
muscular,  594  (see 

Myogram). 
remainder,  596. 
rhythmical,  588. 
secondary,  688. 
without      metals, 
685. 

Contracture,  877. 
Contrast,  960. 

„       colours,  953. 
Converging  lenses,  920. 
Cornea,  906. 
Cornu  ammonis,  851. 
Corona  radiata,  890. 
Coronary  arteries,  64. 

„      effects  of   ligature  of, 

64. 
„      plexus,  89. 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  892. 
Corpulence,  452. 
Corpus  callosum,  885. 
luteum,  1044. 
spongiosum,  1045. 
„      striatum,  885. 
Corresponding  j>oints,  967. 
Cortical  blindness,  870. 
Corti's  organ.  990,  992. 

„     rods,  992. 
Cotyledons  of  placenta,  1070. 
Coughing,  210,  743. 

„        centre  for,  812. 
Cracked  pot  sound,  206. 
Cramp.  1027. 
Cranial  flexures,  1059. 

,,      nerves,  717. 
Cranioscopy,  843. 
Crassamentum,  35. 
Creamometer,  428. 
Cremasteric  reflex,  789. 
Crepitation,  208. 
Crista  acustica,  992. 
Croaking  experiment,  786. 
Crop,  351. 
Crossed  heads,  817. 
Crossed  reflexes,  785. 
Crura  cerebri,  890. 
Crusta,  890. 

,,     petrosa,  260. 
„      phlogistica,  35. 
Crying,  211. 
Crystalliu,  465,  916. 
Crystalline  lens,  916. 

development         of, 

1088. 
spheres,  976. 
Crystallised  bile,  326. 
Crystalloids,  36l 
Cubic  space,  231. 
Curare,  action  of,  586,  587,  589, 
833. 
„      on    motor   nerves,  586, 
589. 
Current,  velocity  of,  103. 
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Cutaneous  respiration,  222, 551. 

sensibility,  1018. 

trophic      affections, 
715. 

Cuticular  membrane,  262. 
Cyanogen,  29. 
Cyanuric  acid,  477. 
Cylindrical  lenses,  934. 
Cynuric  acid,  501. 
Cyrtometer,  204. 
Cysticercus,  1030. 
Cystin,  477,  517. 
Cytozoon,  8. 

Dally  gains,  418. 
„    losses,  418. 

, ,    quantity  of  gases  respired, 
216. 
Daltonism,  957. 
Damping  apparatus,  982. 
Darby's  fluid  meat,  297. 
Death  of  a  nerve,  668. 
Debove's  membrane,  182. 
Decidua  reflexa,  1065. 
,,       serotina,  1065. 
„       vera,  1065. 
Decubitus  acutus,  894. 
Decussation  of  pyramids,  808. 
Deep  reflexes,  789. 
Defalcation,  278. 

,,        centre  for,  791. 
Detibrinated  blood,  35. 
Degeneration,   fatty,  321,  452, 
666. 
in     spinal    cord. 

777. 
traumatic,  666. 
Deglutition,  266. 

action      on      other 

centres,  271. 
apnoea,  816. 
Krouecker's  experi- 
ments on,  268. 
nerves  of,  270. 
nervous  mechanism, 

270. 
stages  of,  267. 
time  relations,  270. 
Deiter's  cells,  773. 
Delomorphous  cells,  286. 
Demarcation     currents,       683, 

695. 
Demilunes,  243. 
Demodex  folliculorum,  551. 
Denis's  plasmine,  39. 
Dentine,  260. 
Dentition,  263. 
Depressor  fibres,  834. 

„        nerve,  746,  834. 
Derived  albumins,  465. 
Deutero-albumose,  466. 
Dextrin,  476. 
Dextrose,  475. 
Diabetes  insipidus,  514. 

„       mellitus,  55,  322,  514. 
Diabetic  coma,  324. 
Dialysis,  362. 
Diapedesis,  18,  157. 
Diaplianometer,  428. 
Diaphoretics,  554. 
Diaphragm,  action  of,  199. 

„  movements  of,  194. 

Diarrhoea,  350. 
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Diastatic  action,  254,  256  904, 

339,  471. 
Diastole,  65. 
Diazo-reaction,  517. 
Dichroism,  22. 
Dicrotic  pulse,  122. 
„       wave,  119. 
Diet,  440. 
,,    adequate,  443. 
„    conditions  for,  441. 
„     effect  of  age  on,  444. 
,,    effect  of  work  on,  444. 
„     fat,  448. 
„     flesh,  447. 
„     flesh  and  fat,  448. 
,,    mixed,  448. 
„    of  carbohydrates,  448. 
,,     quality  of,  440. 
?,    quantity,  440. 
Dietaries,  444. 
Difference  theory,  694. 
Differential  rheotome,  690. 

„  tones,  1002. 

Diffraction  spectrum,  592. 
Diffusion,  361. 

circles,  926. 
of  gases,  46. 
in  lungs,  219. 
Digestion,  237. 

artificial,  349. 
comparative,  350. 
during  fever,  349. 
historical,  351. 
,,        in  plants,  351. 
Digestive  apparatus,  259. 
Dilatation  of  pupil,  centre  for, 

791,  812. 
Dilator  pupilhe  muscle,  936. 
Dilemma,  847. 
Diopter,  934. 
Dioptric,  934. 

,,        observations,  919. 
Diphthougia,  646. 
Diphthongs,  644. 
Diplacusis,  996. 
Diplopia,  967. 
Direct  cell-division,  1055. 

cerel>ellar  tract,  779,  782. 
vision,  948. 
Directing  globules,  1049. 
Direction  of  sound  perception, 

1003. 
Discharging  forces,  585. 
Disc  tactil,  1015. 
Discus  proligerus,  1037. 
Disdiaclasts.  575. 
Displacement    of    the    phases, 

Dissociation,  222. 
Dissonance,  1002. 
Distance,  estimation  of,  973. 

false  estimate  of,  973. 

smallest    appreciable, 
1020. 
Diuretics,  524. 
Division  of  animals,  1028. 

.,        cells,  1055,  1061. 
Double    conduction    in    nerve, 
704. 

contact,  feeling  of,  101 8. 

images,  neglect  of,  969. 

vision,  967. 
Dreams,  847. 
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Drepanidium,  8. 
Dromograph,  151. 
Dropsy,  389. 
Drowning,  229. 
Duct  of  Olivier,  1079. 

„      Gaertuer,  1083. 
Ductus  arteriosus,  1069. 

,,      cochlear  is,  990. 

„      venosus  1069,  1080. 
Dura  mater,  898. 
Dust  particles,  230. 
Dys-alhnmose,  295. 
Dyschromatopsy,  957. 
Dyslysiu,  326. 
Dysperistalsis,  281 . 
Dyspnoea,  196,  226,  816. 
„         causes  of,  817. 

Ear,  978. 
„    action  of  drugs  on,  1003. 
„    conduction  to,  979,  989. 
„    development  of,  1089. 
„    external,  980. 
„    external  meatus,  980. 
„    fatigue  of,  1003. 
„    fineness  of,  996. 
„    fluids  of,  994. 
„    in  animals,  1004. 
„    labyrinth  of,  990. 
„    manometer,  989. 
„    muscles  of,  980. 
„    ossicles  of,  983. 
„    speculum,  981,  982. 
„    tyintMUiic  membrane,  981. 
Earthy  phosphates,  506. 
Ebner's  glands,  238. 
Ecceutric  hypertrophy,  68. 
Echo  speech,  849. 
Ectoderm,  1052. 
Ectopia  cordis,  73,  77. 
Efferent  nerves,  714. 
Effusions,  388,  389. 
Egg  albumin,  44,  464. 
Eggs,  430. 

Ehrlich's  reaction,  517. 
Ejaculation,  centre  for,  792. 
Elastic  after-effect,  609. 
,,      fibres,  375. 
,,      pulse  elevations,  122. 
„     tension  of  lungs,  148, 191. 
,,     tubes,  106. 
,,      tubes,  flow  in,  105, 154. 
Elasticity  of  blood-vessels,  111. 
lens,  927. 
muscle,  608. 
uses  of,  611. 
Elastin,  379. 
Electrical  charge  of  body,  711. 
currents  of  eye,  690. 
,,     glands,  686. 
heart,  687. 
membranes, 
691. 
,,     muscle,  683. 
„     nerve,  683, 705. 
„     skin,  686. 
fishes,  711. 
history,  713. 
nerves,  716. 
organs,  711,  713. 
phenomena  in  plants, 
696. 
„       stimulation  of  eye,942. 
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!  Electrical  variation  during  cere- 
bral action,  869. 
Electricity,  theraiwutical  uses, 
,      706. 
Electrodes,  non-polarisable,  675. 

,,        other  forms,  706. 
Electrolysis,  672. 

„  of  animal  tissues, 

463. 
Electrometer,  683. 
,  Electro-motive  force,  668. 
Electro-physiology,  668. 
Electro-thera]>eiitics,  706. 
Electro-tonic  alteration  of  excita- 
bility, 696. 

„  currents,  691. 

,,  phenomena  in  con- 

duction, 693. 
Electrotonus,  691. 

,,  in  inhibitory 

nerves,  698. 
„  in    motor   nerves, 

697. 
,,  iu  muscle,  699. 

,,  in  sensory  nerves, 

698. 
„  muscle   -    current 

during,  693. 
Eleidin,  544. 
Elementary  granules  of  blood, 

20. 
EmlK>lism,  38. 
Embrace  experiment,  786. 
Embryo,  formation  of,  1061. 
Emetics,  276. 
,  Emmetropic  eye,  930. 
1  Emotions,  expression  of,  646. 
Emptiness  of  arteries,  831. 
Emulsificatiou,  307. 
Emulsin,  389. 
Emulsion,  307. 
1  Emydin,  467. 
Enamel,  260,  261. 
Enamel-organ,  263. 
Eiichylema,  1055. 
End-bulbs,  1015, 
,,    organs,  904. 
,,    plate,  568. 
Endocardial  pressure,  68,  77. 
Endocardium,  62. 
Endochondral  bone,  1075. 
I  Eudoderm,  1052. 
Endolymph,  990,  994. 
Endomysium,  562. 
Endoueurium,  654. 
Endosmometer,  361. 
EndosmosLs,  361. 
Endosmotic  equivalent,  362. 
Enemata,  370. 
Energy,  conservation  of,  xxxiii. 

„       ]>otential,  xxxiii. 
Engelmaun's  experiment,  701. 
Entoptical  phenomena,  940. 
I         „         pulse,  131, 941. 
Entotic  perceptions,  1003. 
I  Enuresis  nocturua,  542. 

Enzyme,  254. 
1  Eparterial  bronchi,  182. 

Ependyma,  773. 
t  Epiblast,  1052,  1054. 
Epi blast  structures  formed  from, 
1057,  1061. 
;  Epicardium,  59. 
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Epidermal  appendages,  455. 
Epididymis,  1031. 
Epidural  space,  899. 
Epigenesis,  1092. 
Epiglottis,  268. 

„        injury  to,  268. 
Epilepsy,  841. 
Epileptic  zone,  841. 
Epineurium,  654. 
Epiphysial  cartilage,  1077. 

,,         eye,  977. 
Epiphysis  cerebri,  894. 
Epithelium,  ciliated,  557. 
Eponvchium,  547. 
Equator,  692. 
Equilibration,  739. 
Equilibrium,  795. 
Erectile  hairs,  549. 

,,      tissue,  1045. 
Erection,  centre  for,  792. 

„        mechanism  of,  1045. 
„        of  penis,  1044, 
Erect  vision,  925. 
Ergograph,  616. 
Ergostat,  608. 
Errhines,  211. 
Erythroblasts,  13. 
Erythrochloropy,  957. 
Erythro-dextrin,  255. 

,,      granulose,  476. 
Esbach's  method,  511. 
Eserine,  938. 
Ether,  xxviii. 
Eudiometer,  49. 
Eucaliu,  476. 
Euperistalsis,  280. 
Eupncea,  816. 
Eustachian  catheter,  988. 
„         tube,  987. 
,,         valve,  1078. 
Excised  eye,  939. 
Excitabilftv,    action    of  drugs, 
on,  793. 
,,  of  muscle,  585. 

Excitable  points  of  a  nerve,  667. 
Excito-inotor  nerves,  716. 
Excretin,  344. 

Excretion  of  fwcal  matter,  277. 
Excretory  organs,  479. 
Exophthalmos,  760,  839. 
Expectorants,  232. 
Experimentum  mirabile,  849. 
Expiration,  190,  195. 

forced,  199. 
mechanism  of,  202. 
ordinary,  202. 
Expiratory  muscles,  199. 
Explosives,  644. 
Extensor  tetanus,  784. 
External  capsule,  888. 

genitals,    development 

of,  1084. 
secondary     resistance, 
676. 

Extra-current,  677. 
Extrapolar  region,  697. 
Extremities,     development    of, 

1064. 
Exudatiou,  390. 
Eye,  906-977. 
,,    accommodation  of,  926. 
„    artificial,  925,  945. 
,,    astigmatism,  934. 
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Eye,  chromatic   aberration   of 
934. 
,,    compound,  976. 
*  „    development  of,  1087. 
„    effect  of  electrical  currents, 

942. 
„    emmetropic,  931. 
,,    entoptical  phenomena,  940. 
,,    epiphysial,  977. 
„    excised,  639. 
,,    fundus  of,  944. 
,,    hypermetropic,  931. 
„    illumination  of,  942. 
,,    movements  of,  962. 
„    muscles  of,  965. 
„    myopic,  931. 
„    pineal,  977. 
„    presbyopic,  932. 
,,    protective  organs  of,  974. 
,,    refractive  power  of,  930. 
,,    structure  of,  906. 
Eyeball,  axes  of,  962,  963. 

movements  of,  962. 
muscles  of,  965. 
planes  of,  963. 
positions  of,  963. 
protective  apparatus, 

974. 
protrusion  of,  962. 
retraction  of,  962. 
simultaneous      move- 
ments of,  967. 
Eye-currents,  690. 
Eyelids,  974. 
Eyes  in  lower  animals,  976. 

Facial  bones,  development  of, 
1072. 
„        development,  arrested, 

1072. 
„        nerve,  734. 
Faecal  matter,  345. 

„        ,,        excretion  of,  277. 
Fasces,  345. 
Fainting,  69. 
Fallopian  tubes,  1042. 
Fall-rheotome,  695. 
Falsetto  voice,  641. 
Faradic  current,  678. 

„      electricity,  678. 
Faradisation  in  paralysis,  708. 

in  therapeutics,  707. 
Far  point,  930,  932. 
Fascia  lymphatics  of,  387. 
Fatigue  of  muscle,  598,  613. 

,,      stuffs,  654. 
Fat-cells,  450. 
Fats,  473. 

,,      absorption  of,  867. 
fate  of,  368. 
fermentation  of,  342. 
metabolism  of,  448. 
origin  of,  449. 
Fat-soaps,  absorption  of,  366. 
Fat-splitting  ferment,  307. 
Fatty  acids,  369,  472. 
,,    degeneration,  321,  452. 
„    infiltration,  321. 
Febrifuges,  414. 
Fechner's  law,  905. 
Fehling's  solution,  257,  516. 
Female  pronucleus,  1049. 
Fermentation,  437. 
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Fermentation  in  intestine,  340. 

,,  test,  257. 

Ferments,  470-472. 

fate  of,  340. 
organic,  471. 
organised,  471. 
,,         unorganised,  471. 
Fertilisation  of  ovum,  1047. 
Fever,  413. 

,,     after  transfusion,  164. 
Fibres  of  Tomes,  260. 
Fibrillar  contraction,  590,  591. 

,,  ,,        of  heart,  97. 

Fibrin,  20,  34,  467. 
,,      formation  of,  43. 
„     properties,  35. 
Fibrin-factors,  40. 

,,      sources  of,  42. 
Fibrin-ferment,  39,  40. 
Fibrinogen,  39,  465. 
Fibrinoplastin,  39. 
Fibroin,  468. 
Field  of  vision,  925. 

„  contest  of,  972. 

Filaria  sanguinis,  520. 
Filiform  papilla?,  1009. 
Fillet,  890. 
Filtration,  362. 

First  respiration,  discharge  of, 
823. 
„     effects     of,    on     thorax, 
210. 
Fish  extract,  432. 
Fission,  1028. 
Fistula,  biliary,  331. 
gastric,  293. 
intestinal,  337. 
pancreatic,  303. 
pyloric,  291. 
Thirv's,  337. 
Vella's,  338. 
Flame  spectra,  25. 
Flavour,  441,  1008,  1011. 
Fleischl's  haemometer,  23. 
Flesh,  430. 
Flight,  632. 
Floor-space,  231. 
Flourens'  doctrine,  843. 
Fluid  vein,  159. 
Fluids,  flow  of,  in  tubes,  103. 
„         introduction  of,  259. 
Fluorescence,  953. 

,,  in  eyeball,  925. 

Fluorescin,  918. 
Focal  distance,  920. 
„     line,  929. 
„     point,  920. 
Fuetal  circulation,  1069. 
,,      membranes,  1064. 
,,         .,    formation  of,  1070. 
Fcetus,  10/0. 

, ,       movements  of,  107 1 . 
Follicles,  solitary,  35o.  _ 
Foutana  s  markings,  657. 
Fontanel  le,  pulse  in,  131. 
Fontanelles,  132. 
Foods,  introduction  of,  259. 
isodynamic,  392. 
plastic,  440. 
quantity,  442-444. 
respiratory,  440. 
utilisation  of,  435. 
vegetable,  433. 
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Food-stuffs,  237. 

,,  amount  of,  442. 

Foramen  ovale  1069, 1078. 
„        of  Mageudie,  899. 
Force  of  accommodation,  932. 
Forced  movement*,  893. 
Forces,  xxix. 
Fore-gut,  1061. 
Format io  reticularis,  810. 
Fonnative  cells,  1055. 
Fovea  cardica,  1062. 

„     centralis,  914,  947. 
Fnu:tional  heat  coagulation,  44. 
Fraunhofer's  line,  2ft. 
Free  acid,  formation  of,  292. 

,.    acids,  461. 
Fremitus,  208. 
Friction  wunds,  86. 
Frog  current,  686. 

„    heart  manometer,  94. 
Frommann's  lines,  651,  653. 
Frost,  action  of,  415. 
Fruits,  435. 

Functional  substitution,  843. 
Fundamental  note,  982. 
,,  tone,  997. 

Fundus  glands,  285. 
Fungi,  340. 
Fungiform  papilla?,  1009. 

CiaertBer,  ducts  of,  1083. 
Galactorrhea,  424. 
Galactose,  475. 
Gall-bladder,  310. 
Gallop,  631. 
Gall-stones,  350. 
Galton's  whistle,  996. 
Galvanic  batter v,  668. 
„       excitability  709. 
,,        jtolarisation,  672. 
Galvano-cauter}\  711. 
Galvanometer,  671. 

„  reflecting,  675. 

„  thermo-electric, 

397. 
Galvauo-puneture,  711. 

,,        tonus,  661. 
Gamgee's  method,  40. 
Ganglionic  arteries,  855. 
Gaugrene,  716. 
Gargling,  211. 
Gaseous  exchanges,  217. 
Gases,  absorption  of,  45. 
,,     diffusion  of,  46. 
,,     dissociation  of,  222. 
„     extraction  of,  46. 
,,      in  blood,  45. 

„    in  arterial  blood,50. 
„    in  body,  460. 
„    estimation,  46,  49. 
„    ozone,  51. 
,,  „     total  gaaeN  50. 

„      in  lymph,  224. 
,,     in  stomach,  300. 
,,      indifferent,  230. 
,,      iiTespirablc,  230. 
,,      narcotic,  230. 
,,     ]K)isouou8, 230. 
respired,  191. 
Gaskell's  clamp,  93. 
Gas-pumps,  47,  48,  49. 

,,  Alvergniat's,  48. 

„  Pfluger's,  46. 
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:  Gasserian  ganglion,  724. 
Gas-sphygmoscope,  117. 
Gastric  digestion,  294. 
artificial,  297 
comparative,  300. 
conditions        affecting, 

297. 
fistula,  293. 
tathological  variation*, 

348. 
products  of,  295. 
i  Gastric  juice,  287. 

action  of  drugs  on,  293. 
action  on  foods,  298. 
milk,  298. 
proteids,  294. 
tissues,     299, 
294. 
actions  of,  294. 
methods   of  obtaining, 

293. 
secretion  of,  289,  292. 
Gastrula,  1052. 
Gaule's  experiment,  8. 
Gelatin,  468. 

Gelatin  peptone,  299,  469. 
Gelatin  v.  albumin,  447. 
Gemmation,  1028, 
Genital  cleft,  1085. 
„      cord,  1083. 
„      corpuscles,  1015. 
,,      ennuence,  1084. 
Geuu  valgum,  625. 
„    varum,  625. 
Geometrical  colour-cone,  954. 
Germ  cell,  1028. 
Germ-epithelium,  1063, 1060. 
Germinal  area,  1052. 

„       membrane,  1051. 
Germinating  cells,  377. 
Germs  iu  air,  231. 
Gestation,  period  of,  1071. 
Giddiness,  /40. 
Gills,  236. 
Giuglvmus,  620. 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  1083. 
Girdle  sensation,  796. 
Gizzard,  273. 
Glance,  972. 

Glands,  albuminous,  237. 
Blandin's  238. 
Bowman's  1004. 
Brunner's  287, 337,  358. 
buccal,  237,  238. 
cardiac,  285. 
carotid,  90,  177. 
„       ceruminous,  550,  552. 
„       changes  in,  244. 
,,        classification  of,  240. 
„       cocevgeal,  177,  557. 
1        „       development  of,  1080. 
Elmer's,  238. 
fundus,  285. 

fastric,  284. 
iarderian,  977. 
lachrymal,  975. 
Lieberkiihn's,  337,  357. 
lingual,  238. 
lymph,  377. 
mammary,  422. 
Meibomian,  552,  974. 
mixed,  238,  1004. 
I       „       Moll's,  550. 
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Glands,  mouth,  237. 

luuco-salivary,  238. 
mucous,  238. 
Nairn's,  238. 
parotid,  249. 
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peptic,  285. 
Peyer's, 


_      „  . ,  359. 
pyloric,  286. 
retro-lingual,  243. 
salivary,  237,  241. 
seltaceous,  550. 
secretory,  240. 
serous,  237. 
solitary,  361. 
sub-lingual,  249. 
submaxillary,  241, 246. 
sweat,  550. 
tongue,  238. 
uterine,  1041. 
Weber's,  238. 
Glandular  nerves,  249. 
Glaucoma,  728. 
Glia  cells,  772,  776. 
Gliadiu,  467. 
Glissou's  capsule,  311. 
Globin,  465. 
Globulins,  464,  465. 
Globuloses,  294. 
Globus  ixillidus,  888. 
Glomerulus  481. 
Glossopharyngeal    nerve,   741. 
Glossoplcgia,  751. 
Glossy  skin,  715. 
Glottis,  635. 
Glucose,  322,  475,  514. 

„      tests  for,  256,  515. 
Glucoses,  475. 
Glucosides,  471. 
Glutamic  acid,  477. 
Gluteal  reflex,  789. 
Gluten,  467. 
Glycerine,  473. 

„  method,  256. 

Glycerin  -  phosphoric        acid, 
s      474.  v5-  il-li 

Glycerophosphate    of    neurin, 

32. 
Glycin,  477. 
Glycoeholic  acid,  325. 
Glycogen,  317,  476. 

effects  of  food,  308. 
of  muscle,  321. 
preparation,  318. 
quantity,  319. 
Glycogenic  function,  319. 
Glycogeuy,  319. 
Glycurouic  acid,  476. 
Glycolic  acid,  474. 
Glycosuria,  322,  614. 
Gmelin-Heiutz*  reaction,  327. 
Gmeliu's  test,  327. 
j  Goblet  cells,  355. 
I  Goitre,  174. 
'  Golgi's  method,  853. 
Goll's  column,  177. 
Goltz's  balancing  experiments, 
844. 
croaking      experiment, 

786. 
embrace 
786. 
cesophagus  experiments, 
2/2. 
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Goltz's  view  of  cerebral  action, 

874. 
Gorham's     pupil     photometer, 

989. 
Gout,  56. 

Gower's  tract,  782. 
Graafian  follicle,  1037. 
Gracilis  experiment,  705. 
Grandry's  corpuscle*,  1015. 
Granules,  elementary,  20. 
Granulose,  255. 
Grai>e-sugar,  322,  475,  514. 

,,         absorption  of,  353, 
365. 
estimation  of,  257. 
injected  into  blood, 

324. 
in  urine,  514. 
tests  for,  256,  515. 
volumetric    analy- 
sis, 516. 
Gravitation,  xxix. 
Great  auricular  nei*ve,  835. 
Green-blindness,  957. 
Green  vegetables,  435. 
Grove's  cell,  672. 
Growth,  459. 
Guanidin.  599. 
Guanin,  477,  562. 
Guarana,  436. 
Guberuaculum  testis,  1083. 
Gudden's  method,  777. 
Gum,  476. 
Gustatory  cells,  1011. 

*  centre,  873,  883. 
fibres,  735. 
region,  1009. 
sensations,  1011. 

,,         subjective, 
1012. 
Gymnastics,  625. 
Gvmuotus,  711. 
Gyri,  798. 

Hay*M  reaction,  326. 
Haemacytometer,  5. 
Hamiadynamometer,  136. 
Hsematachometer,  151. 
Hiematin,  29. 

acid,  30. 
alkali,  30. 
,,       iron  free,  30. 
Hamiatoblasts,  19. 
H&matohidrosis,  556. 
Haematoidin,  31. 
Hematoma  aurium,  716. 
Haematoporphyrin,  30. 
Hematuria,  512. 
Haemautography,  117. 
Haemin  and  its  tests.  30. 
Haemochromogen,  30. 
Hajmocyanin,  11,  44. 
Haemocytolysis,  7. 
Hwuiocytotrypsis,  7. 
Ha?modromometer,  150. 
Haemodynamometer,  136. 
Ha>moglobin,  6,  21,  472. 

amount  of,  24. 

analysis,  21. 

animal,  24. 

carbonic  oxide,  28. 

colourless  proteid, 
29,  32. 
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Haemoglobin,  ooiiijxxsition,  21. 
compounds  of,  25, 

29. 
crystals,  21. 
decomposition    of, 

29. 
estimation  of,  22. 
nitrates  on,  28. 
nitric  oxide,  29. 
oxvgen  coniiwund, 

25. 
pathological,  24. 
preparation,  22. 
proteids  of,  29,  32. 
reduced,  26. 
spectrum,  26. 
Haemoglobinometer.  23. 
Haeraoglobiuuria,  165,  512. 
Haemometer,  23. 
Haemophilia,  37. 
Haemorrhage,  56,  57. 

,,  death  by,  56. 

„  effect  on,  831. 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  37. 
Hai dinger's  brushes,  942. 
Hair,  547. 
„    cells,  993. 
,,    development  of,  549. 
,,    follicles,  547. 
„  ,,        nerves  in,  1016. 

Halisterisis,  625. 
Hall's,     Marshall,    respiratorv 

method,  229. 
Hallucinations,  visual,  721. 
Hammarsten  on  blood-coagula- 
tion, 41. 
Harderiau  gland,  977. 
Hare-lip,  1072. 
Harmony,  1002. 
Harrison's  groove,  196. 
HassaU's  corpuscles,  173. 
Hawking,  211. 
Hayeni's  fluid,  8. 
Hay's  test,  268. 
Head-fold,  1061. 
Head-gut,  1061. 
Hearing,  978. 
Heart,  59. 

„      accelerated  action,  77. 
„      acids  on,  96. 
,,     action  of  fluids  on,  94. 
„     action  of  gases,  87. 
„      action  of  poisons  on,  96, 
98,  99. 
amphibian,  177. 
apex,  95. 
apex-beat,  69. 
.,      arrangement    of    fibres, 

59. 
„      aspiration  of,  146. 
,,     auricle  fibres,  59. 
„      auricular  systole,  66. 
automatic  centres,  90. 

,,        regulation,  63. 
bird's,  178. 
,,      blood-vessels  of,  63,  64. 
changes  in  shape,  74. 
chemical  stimuli  on,  98. 
chordae  tendinea*,  67. 
contraction,   nature    of, 

99. 
defective  sounds,  83. 
development  of,  1077. 
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Heart,  diastole,  65. 

direct  stimulation  of,  96. 
drugs  on,  96. 
effect  of  cutting,  92. 
,,       ligature,  92. 
electrical  stimuli  on,  97, 

98. 
endocardium,  62. 
examination  of,  87.  . 
fibrillar  contraction,  97. 
fish,  177. 
fluids  on,  94. 
formation  of,  1062. 
frog's,  59,  89. 
ganglia  of,  89. 
gases  on,  98. 
heat  and  cold  ou,  96. 
hypertrophy  of,  68. 
impulse   and  cause,  69, 

innervation  of,  89. 
iii  invertebrata,  178. 
intracardiac  ganglia,  89. 
limits  of,  87. 
mammalian,  178. 
manometer,  94. 
movements  of,  65. 

„         persistence 
of,  86. 
murmurs,  86. 
muscular  fibres,  59. 
myocardium,  62. 
nerves,  89. 
nutritive  fluids,  92. 
palpitation  of,  69. 
pathological      impulses, 

80. 
pause  of,  65,  &7. 
pericardium,  62. 
physical  examination  of, 

poisons  on,  98. 

position  of  valves,  84. 

Purkinje's  fibres,  63. 

refractory  period,  91. 

regulation  of,  63. 

reptilian,  178. 

respiratory  pressure  on, 
101. 

section  of,  93. 

sounds  of,  82. 

Stannius's     experiment, 
92. 

staircase  beats  of,  94,  98, 
602. 

systole,  65. 

time  for  movements  of, 
76. 

valves  of,  62. 

ventricular  aspiration,  67. 
,,         fibres,  61. 

veratrin  on,  96. 

weight,  63. 

work  of,  154. 
Heat,  xx xi,  392. 
, ,    balance  of,  409. 
,,    calorimeter,  401. 
,,    capacity,  401 
„    centres,  406. 
,,    conductivity,  402. 
,,    dyspnoea,  197,  818. 
„    employment  of,  414. 
,,    estimation  of,  401. 
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Heat,  excretion  of,  407. 

„    formation  in  muscle,  611. 

.,    income  and  expenditure 
409. 

,,    in  inflamed  parts.  417. 

„    in  muscle,  611. 

„    latent,  392. 

,,    production,  394,  410,  874. 

,,    regulating  centre,  841. 
regulation  of  loss,  407. 
,,         of  production, 
406. 
relation  to  work,  410. 

, ,    sources  of,  392,  394. 

,,    s|K?cific,  401. 

,,    stiffening,  583. 

,,    storage  of,  412. 

,,    units,  xxxii,  393,  401. 

,,    variations  in  production, 
410. 
Helicotrema,  990. 
Heller's  test,  257,  510. 

,,       Mood -test,  513. 
Helmholtz's  modilication,  678. 
Hemeralopia,  721. 
Heinialbunrin,  296. 
Hemialbumose,  294,  295,  466. 
Ilemiantesthesia,  883. 
Heinianopia,  719. 
Hemianopsia,  720. 
Hemierania,  838. 
Heiniopia,  720. 
Hemij>eptone,  294,  466,  467. 
Hemiplegia,  876. 
Hemisystole,  82. 
Henle's  loop,  481. 

,,       sheath,  654. 
Hen's  egg,  1039. 
Hensen's    experiments   on   the 

cochlea,  1001. 
Hepatic  zones,  313. 
Hepatogenic  icterus,  333. 
Herbst's  corpuscles,  1016. 
Hering's  theory  of  colour,  956. 
Hermann's    theory    of    tissue 

currents,  694. 
Hermaphroditism,  1028. 
Heri>e8,  733. 
Hetero-albumose,  295,  466. 

,,     -xanthin,  499. 
Heterologous  stimuli,  904. 
Hewson's  experiments,  38. 
Hiccough,  211. 
HipjKK'an.pus,  851. 
Hippuric  acid,  500. 

„    formation  of,  500, 
530. 
Hippus,  722. 
Histo-hiematin,  176. 
Historical — 

absorption,  391. 

circulation,  179. 

digestion,  351. 

hearing,  1004. 

kidney  and  urine,  543. 

metabolism,  477. 

nerves  and  electro-physiology, 
713. 

nerve-centres,  903. 

]>eripheral  nerves,  762. 

reproduction     and     develop- 
ment, 1028. 

respiration,  236. 


Historical — 

skin,  558. 

smell,  1009. 

taste,  1012. 

tem]>erature,  417. 

vision,  977. 

voice  and  speech,  647. 
Hoarseness,  646. 
Holoblastic  ova,  1038. 
Homoiothenual  animals,  895. 
Homologous  stimuli,  904. 
Hooke's  law,  608. 
Horopter,  968. 
Hot-stK>ts,  1022. 
Howsnip's  lacuna3, 1077. 
Humour,  amieous,  918. 
Hunger,  44:». 
Hyalin,  471. 
Hyaloid  canal,  917. 
Hvlwrnation,  197,  416. 
Hybrids,  1048. 
Hydatids,  1030. 
Hydremia,  56. 
Hvdramnioi),  1064. 
Hvdrobilirubin,  328. 
Hydrocele,  389. 
Hydrocephalus,  389. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  287. 

„  tests  for,  288. 

,,  where  formed,  291. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  29. 
Hydrolytic  ferments,  470. 
Hydronephrosis,  542. 
Hydroparacumaric  acid,  477. 
Hydroquinon,  503. 
Hydrostatic  test,  190. 
Hydrothorax,  389. 
Hydroxy-touzol,  503. 
Hyo-cholalic  acid,  326. 
Hypakusis,  739. 
Hypalgia,  1026. 
Hyi>arterial  bronchi,  182. 
Hyperesthesia,  794. 

„  optica,  721. 

Hvperakusis,  739. 
Hyperalgia,  1026. 
Hyperdicrotism,  123. 
Hypergeusia,  1012. 
Hyj>erglobulie,  55. 
Hyperidrosis,  556. 
Hyperkinesia,  794. 
Hypennetropia,  931. 
Hypernu'a,  227. 
Hyperoptic,  931. 
Hyperosmia,  718. 
Hyperpselaphesia,  1024. 
Hypertrophy  of  heart,  68. 

,,  of  muscle,  626. 

Hypnotics,  848. 
Hypnotism,  848. 
Hypoblast,  1052. 

„         structures     formed 
from,  1059,  1061. 
Hypogeusia,  1012. 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  751. 
Hypophvsis  cerebri,   177,  894, 

1085.  * 
Hypopselaphesia,  1025. 
Hyposmia,  718. 
Hypospadias,  1085. 
Hypoxanthin,  477. 

Ichthldla,  467. 


Ichthulin,  467. 

Icterus  neonatorum,  333. 

Identical  joints,  967. 

Idio-muscular  contraction,  690. 

Ileo-colic  valve,  277. 

Ileus,  277. 

Illumination  of  eye,  942. 

Illusion,  905. 

Illusions  of  motion,  959. 

Images,  formation  of,  920. 

Imbibition  currents,  696. 

Impeded  diastole,  69. 

Impregnation,  1049. 

Impulse,  cardiac,  69,  71. 

Impulses  in    brain,    course  of, 

801. 
Impurities  in  air,  230. 
Inanition,  445. 
Incisures,  652. 
Income,  442. 

Inco-ordinated  movements,  755. 
Indican,  502. 
Indifferent  point,  696. 
Indigo,  502. 
„      blue,  502. 
,,      carmine  test,  515. 
Indigogen,  502. 
Indirect  cell-division,  1056. 

,,      vision,  948. 
Indol,  306,  343,  477. 
Induced  currents,  677,  678. 
Induction,  677. 
Inductorium,  679. 
Inferior  maxillary  nerve,  729. 
Inflammation,  157. 
Inhibition,  nature  of,  788. 
,,  of  reflexes,  787. 

Inhibitory  action  of  brain,  875. 

centres,  787. 

nerves,  716,  758. 

for  heart,  824. 

for  intestine,  282. 
,,  for  respiration,  821. 

Iuion,  885. 

Initial  contraction,  603. 
Inorganic  constituents  of  body, 

459. 
Innsinic  acid,  477. 
Inosit,  476. 

Insectivorous  plants,  351. 
Inspiration,  190,  195. 

centre  for,  815. 

forced,  198. 

muscles  of,  198. 
,,  ordinary,  198. 

Insufficiency   of   aortic  valves, 

127. 
Intelligence,  degree  of,  846. 
Intensity  of  a  tone,  994. 

,,        perception  of,  996. 
Intercellular       blood-channels, 

110. 
Interceutral  nerves,  717. 
Intercostal  muscles,  201. 
Interference,  1001. 
Interglobular  spaces,  260. 
Interlobular  veiu,  312. 
Intermedio-lateral  tract,  769. 
Internal  capsule,  886,  888. 
„      polarisation,  676. 

reproductive        organs, 

1082. 
respiration,  180,  223. 
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Intestinal  fistula,  337. 
,,        gases,  340. 
„       juice,  337,  338. 
„  „     actions  of,  339. 

,,  „     nerves  on,  339. 

„        movements,  276. 

,,    conditions  influ- 
encing, 279. 
influence         of 
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drugs,  282. 
influence         of 
nerves,  282. 
„  „    paresis,  281. 

Intestine,  27(5. 

„        artificial    circulation, 

282. 
„       comparative  length  of, 

development  of,  1080. 
fermentation         pro- 
cesses in,  340. 
„        fungi  of,  341. 
„        large,  345,  361. 
length  of,  336. 
micro-organisms     in, 

344. 
reaction  of,  344. 
,,        small,  353. 
Intracardiac  nerves,  89. 

„  pressure,  97. 

Intralabyrintliine  pressure,  994. 
Intralobular  vien,  312. 
Intranuclear  network,  1056. 
Intraocular  pressure,  918,  938. 

„         tension,  728. 
Intrathoracic  pressure,  209. 
Intravascular  n  Hemorrhage,  837. 
Inulin,  476. 
Inunction.  557. 
Invert  sugar,  475. 
Inverted  image,  919. 
Invertin,  339,  342. 
Ions,  672. 
Iris,  910. 
„   action  of  poisons  on,  938. 
„   blood-vessels  of,  910. 
„   functions  of,  936. 
„  movements  of,  936. 
„   muscles  of,  936. 
„   nerves  of,  936. 
Iron  free  hrematin,  30. 
Irradiation,  960. 

„  of  pain,  1025. 

Ischuria,  542. 
Island  of  Reil,  855. 
Isodynamic  foods,  392. 
Isolated  beats,  1002. 
Isometrical  muscular  acts,  603. 
Isotropous,  565. 

JacksonlMM  epilepsy,  879. 
Jacobson's  organ,  1005. 
Jaeger's  types,  932. 
Jaundice,  332. 
Jaw-jerk,  790. 
Joints,  620. 

arthrodial,  621. 

ball  and  socket,  621. 

ginglymus,  620. 

mechanism  of,  620. 

rigid,  621. 

screw-hinge,  621. 

spiral,  621. 


Jugular  vein  pulse,  161. 
Juice  canals,  372. 

Kuryoltlneslft,  1056. 
Karyomiton,  1055. 
Karyomitosis,  1056. 
Karyoplasma,  1055. 
Katabolic  metabolism,  418. 

„        nerves,  716. 
Katalepsy,  848. 
Rations,  672. 
Keratin,  468. 
Keratitis,  737. 
Keys,  681. 
„     capillary  contact,  682. 
„      friction,  681. 
,.     plug,  681. 
Kidney,  488. 

„       blood-vessels    of,     485, 

530. 
,,       chemistry  of,  530. 
,,       conditions        affecting, 

531. 
„       extirpation  of,  528. 
„       perfusion  of  blood,  534. 
„       reabsorption  in,  527. 
„       secretion  by,  522. 
,,       structure  of,  488. 
,,       vaso-motor  nerves,  534. 
,,       volume  of,  532. 
Kinesodic  sulwtance,  793. 
Kinetic  energy,  392. 
„       theorv,  740. 
Klang,  994. 
Knee-jerk,  790. 
,,    phenomenon,  790. 
„    reflex,  790. 
Kcenig's     manometric     flames, 

1000. 
Koumiss,  429. 
Krause's  end-bulbs,  1015. 
Kreatin,  477. 
Kreatinin,  477,  498. 

„         properties,  499. 
,,         quantity,  499. 
,;         test,  499. 
Kreatinin-zinc-chloride,  499. 
Kresol,  477. 

Kryptophanic  acid,  504. 
Kiihne's  artificial  eye,  925. 
„       experiments,  685. 

gracilis       experiment, 

705. 
pancreas  powder,  307. 
8artorius     experiment, 
705. 
Kymograph,  136. 

Fick's,  138. 
Hering's,  138. 
Ludwig's,  136. 
Kyphosis,  625. 
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Labials,  645. 
Labour,  power  of,  1090. 
Labyrinth  of  ear,  739,  990. 

,,       during  hearing,  1000. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  975. 

,.        glands,  976. 
Lact-albunun,  425,  464. 
Lacteals,  356,  371. 
Lactic  acid,  474. 

ferment,  299. 

test  for,  288. 
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Lactometer,  428. 
Lactoprotein,  426. 
Lactoscope,  428. 
Lactose,  475. 
LfBvulose,  475. 
Lagophthalmus,  737. 
Lambert's  method.  954. 
Laminae  dorsales,  1057. 
Lamina  spiralis,  990. 
Language,  880. 
Lanoline,  551. 
Lanugo,  547,  550. 
Lapping,  259. 
Lardacein,  467. 
Large  intestine,  345. 

„  absorption     in, 

<54o. 
Laryngoscope,  637. 
Larynx,  633. 

arrangement  of,  633. 
cartilages  of,  633. 
during        respiration, 

640. 
experiments  on,  640. 
illumination  of,  637. 
motor    representation, 

865. 
mucous  membrane  of, 

637. 
muscles  of,  635. 
nerves  of,  637. 
picture  of,  639.  | 
sound     produced    in, 
640. 

,,        vocal  cords,  634. 
Latent  heat,  392. 

„      period,  594. 
Lateral  plates,  1060. 
Laughing,  211. 

Law  of  conservation  of  energy, 
xxxiii. 
,,    contraction,  700. 
„    isolated  conduction,  705. 
„    peripheral        perception, 

1017. 
„    specific  energy,  904. 
Leaping,  630. 
Least     perceptible     difference, 

1026. 
Lecithin,  656. 
Leech  extract,  38. 
Legumin,  434,  467. 
Leguminous  seeds,  434. 
Lens,  chemistry  of,  916. 
„    crystalline,  916. 
„    development  of,  1088. 
„    of  eyeball,  916. 
,,    shadows,  940. 
Lenticular  nucleus,  885. 
Leptothrix  epidermalis,  556. 

,,         buccalis,  253. 
Leucic  acid,  474. 
Leucin,  306,  477,  518. 
Leucoblasts,  13. 
Leucocytes,  372,  380. 

,,  formation  of,  381. 

Leucoderma,  715. 
Leucomaines,  297. 
Leukaemia,  21. 
Levers,  623. 
Lichenin,  476. 
Lie  ben's  test,  505. 
Lieberkuhn's  glands,  337. 
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Lieberktihu's  jelly,  465. 
Liehermami**  reaction,  463. 
Liebig's  extract,  43*2. 
Life,  xxxvl 
Limbic  lobe,  873. 
Limb  plexuses,  756. 
Limiual  intensity,  904. 
Line  of  accommodation,  929. 
Lines  of  separation,  967. 
Ling's  system,  625. 
Lingual  nerve,  730. 
Lipiemia,  57. 
Lipochromes,  472. 
Liquor  sanguinis,  3,  33. 
Lissauer's  zone,  783. 
listing's  reduced  eye,  924. 

„        law,  964. 
Liver,  309. 
,,      action  of  drugs,  315. 
,,      bile-ducts,  315. 
change  in  cells,  313. 
chemical        composition, 
317. 
,,      cirrhosis  of,  317. 
,,      development  of,  1081. 
„      diastatic  ferment  of,  321. 
.,      excision  of,  317. 
,,      fat  in,  321. 

fatty  degeneration  of,  321. 
functions  of,  324. 
glycogen  in,  317. 
glycogenic  function,  319. 
.,      influence  on  metabolism, 

331. 
,,      invert  ferment  in,  321. 
pathology  of,  317. 
portal  veiu,  311. 
,,      pulse  iu,  161. 
.,      regeneration  of,  317. 
„      structure  of,  309. 
Ix)bes  of  brain,  855. 
Locality,  sense  of,  1018. 

,,         illusions  of,  1020. 
Local  sign,  1020. 
Lochia,  1090. 
Locomotor  ataxia,  795. 
Long  sight,  931. 
Lordosis,  625. 
Loss  by  skin,  222. 

,,    of  weight,  446. 
Lowe's  ring,  942. 
Ludwig's     diaphragm     experi- 
ment, 3S7. 
Lungs,  180. 
,,       air-cells  of,  184. 

anatomical  limits,  204. 
atelectatic  condition,  209. 
auscultation  of,  196. 
before  birth,  209. 
blood-vessels,  185. 
chemistry  of,  190. 
colour,  190. 
contraction  of,  189. 
development  of,  1081. 
elastic  tension  of,  191. 
examination  of,  195. 
excision  of,  190. 
limits  of,  204. 
lymphatics  of,  187. 
nerves  of,  189. 
percussion  of,  196,  204, 
206. 
„       physical  properties,  190. 


Lungs,  pleura  of,  186. 
,,       structure  of,  180. 
,,       tonus,  190. 
Lunule,  546. 
Lutein,  472,  1044. 
Luxus  consumption,  439. 
Lymph,  381. 

,,       chemistry  of,  381. 
,,       follicles,  377. 
,,       glands,  377. 
„       gases  of,  224,  38a 
„       heart*,  388. 
„       movement  of,  386. 
,,       of  serous  cavities,  383. 
„       origin  of,  385. 
„       quantity  of,  384. 
,,       spaces,  372. 
Lymphatics,  370. 

,,  of  eye,  917. 

„  origin  of,  372,  376. 

,.  structure  of,  377. 

Lympn-corpuscles,  381 . 

origiu  and  decay  of,  385, 
'686. 
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Mneroryteii,  20. 

Macropia,  722. 

Macula  lutea,  914. 

Macular  aeustic*e,  992. 

Madder,  feeding  with,  457. 

Magnetisation  of  iron,  678. 

Magneto-induction,  679,  681. 

Major  chord,  995. 

Make  induction  shock,  678. 

Makrostomia,  1073. 

Malapterurus,  712. 

Malt,  438. 

Maltose,  255,  475. 

Mammalia  implacentalia,  1070. 

„         placentalia,  1070. 
Mammary  glands,  422. 

changes  in  cells,  423. 
development  of,  422. 
structure  of,  424. 
Manometer,  136. 

for  ear,  989. 
frog,  94. 

maximum,  68,  79. 
,,  minimum,  69,  79. 

Manometric  flames,  1000. 
Marey's  sphygmograph,112. 

,,      tambour,  77. 
Margarin,  546. 
Marginal  convolution,  855. 
Mariotte's  experiment,  946. 

„         law,  45. 
Marrow  of  bone,  14. 
Massage,  625. 
Mastication,  259. 

,,  muscles  of,  259. 

,,  nerves  of,  260. 

Mate,  436. 
Matter,  xxviii. 
Maturation  of  ovum,  1048. 
Meat  soup,  432. 
Meckel's  cartilage,  1073. 

„        gauglion,  729. 
Meconium,  336. 
Medulla  oblongata,  806. 
functions  of,  811. 
grey  matter  of,  808. 
reflex  centres  in,  812. 
structure  of,  808. 
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Medullary  groove,  1054. 

tube,  1058. 
Meibomian  glands,  974. 
Meiocardia,  100. 
Meissuer's    plextis,    273,    280, 
361. 
,,  touch     corpuscles, 

1013. 
Melamemia,  21. 
Melauiu,  472. 
Mellitaemia,  55. 
Mellituria,  56. 

Membrana    capsulo  •  pu  pillar  is, 
1088. 
decidua,  1065. 
flaccida,  981. 
reticularis,  993. 
reuniens,  1063. 
secundaria,  989. 
tectoria,  993. 
„  tympani,  981. 

Membrane  bones,  1072. 
Membranes  of  brain,  898. 
Meniere's  disease,  741. 
Menopause,  1042. 
Menstruation,  1042. 
Mcrurial  manometer,  137. 
Merkel's  cells,  1016. 

,,        corpuscles,  1015. 
Meroblastic  ova,  1038. 
Mesentery,      development      of, 

1082. 
Mesoblast,  1054, 1061. 
Mesoderm,  1054. 
Mesonenhros,  1084. 
Metabolism,  418. 

during     inanition, 

446. 
equilibrium  of,  438. 
in  anaemia,  57. 
influence  of   work 

on,  444. 
of  tissues,  453. 
on  flesh  diet,  447. 
peptones,  448. 

firoteuls,  447. 
„  ,    029. 

Metakresol,  503. 
Metakinesis,  1056. 
Metallic  taste,  1012. 

„       tinkling,  207. 
Metalloscopy,  1026. 
Metamorphosis,  1028. 
Metanephros,  1084. 
Metastatic  thermometer,  396. 
Meteorism,  282. 
Methremoglobiu,  27. 
Method  of  equivalents,  1018. 
Methylamine,  477. 
Methylene-blue,  656. 
Methyl-violet  test,  288. 
Meynert's   projecting    systems, 
798. 
„  theory,  846. 

Microcephalia,  343. 
Micrococcus,  57. 

,,  urea?,  508. 

Microcytea,  20. 
Micropyle,  1036. 
Micro-organisms  in  air,  231. 
Microscope,  155. 
Micro-spectroscope,  24. 
Micturition,  539,  542. 
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Micturition,  centre  for,  791. 
Migration  of  ovum,  1048. 
Milk,  423,  424. 

,,     acids  on,  299. 

„     action  of  drugs  ou,  429. 

„     coagulation  of,  426. 

,,     colostrum,  42o. 

„     composition  of,  427. 

„     curdling     ferment,    289, 
292,  298. 

,,     digestion  of,  298. 

„      fever,  424, 1091. 

,,     globules  of,  425. 

„     now  formed,  429. 

,,     peptonized,  309. 

„     plasma,  42f>. 

„     preparations  of,  429. 

„     proteids  of,  426. 

„     rennin  on,  299. 

„     substitutes  for,  428. 

,,     sugar,  475. 

,,     tests  for,  428. 
Millon's  reagent,  463. 
Mimetic  spavin,  738. 
Mimicrv,  646. 
Minor  chord,  995. 
Mitosis,  14,  1056. 
Mitral  insufficiency,  81. 

;,      stenosis,  81. 
Mixed  colours,  953. 

„      glands,  238. 
Modiolus,  990. 

Molecular  liasis  of  chyle,  382. 
Molecules,  xxviii. 
Molisch's  test,  257. 
Monochromatic  aberration,  934. 
Monoplegia,  878. 
Monospasm,  879. 
Monotonia,  645. 
Moore  and  Heller's  test,  257. 
Morbus  ceruleus,  1078. 
Moreau's  experiment,  339. 
Mormyrus,  /ll. 
Morphology*  xxviii. 
Morula,  1050. 
Motion,  illusions  of,  959. 
Motor  areas  of  cerebrum,  857. 
,,      removal  of,  867. 
centres,   dog,    857,    859, 

861. 
excision  of,  867. 

„      ganglionic  cells,  769. 

„      in  man,  866. 

,,      in  monkey,  862. 

„      nerves,  714. 

„      paths,  801. 

„      |>oints    on    the    surface, 
707,  709. 
Month,  237. 

„      glands  of,  237. 
Mouvements  de  manege,  893. 
Movements  of  the  eve,  962. 
acquired,  867. 
forced,  892. 
inco-ordiuate<l,  755. 
Mucedin,  467. 
Mucigen,  355. 
Mucin,  468. 
Mucous  glands.  238. 
Mucous    membrane     currents, 

169. 
Mucous  tissue,  917. 
Mucus,  232,  512. 
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Mucus,  effect  of  drugs  on,  232. 
..      formation  of,  232,  325. 
Mulberry  mass,  1050. 
Mulder   and    Neubauer's   test, 

257. 
Miiller's  ducts,  1083. 

experiment,  101. 
fibres,  912. 
.,        valves,  212. 
Multiplicator,  671. 
Murexide  test,  498. 
Murmurs,  cardiac,  86. 
„        venous,  159. 
Muscat  volitantes,  940. 
Muscarin,  827. 

„        on  heart,  96,  99. 
Muscle,  562. 

,,      action  of  acids,  584. 
,,      action    of    stimuli   on, 

588. 
,,      action      of     successive 

stimuli,  600. 
, ,      action  of  veratrin,  599. 
,,        water,  583. 
active  changes  in,  590. 
arrangement  of,  622. 
atrophic      proliferation 
of,  626. 
,,      atvophy  of,  626. 
,.       blood-vessels  of,  568. 
,,      cardiac,  59,  571. 
,,      changes      during     con- 
traction, 5f»0. 
,,       chemical     composition, 
575. 
contraction,  simple,  594. 
curare  on,  586. 
current,  675. 
curve  of,  592. 
degenerations  of,  626. 
„      development  of,  571. 
„      effect  of  acids  on,  584. 
,,      effect  of  cold  ou,  585. 
„      effect  of  distilled  water 

on,  583. 
,,      effect   of    exercise   ou, 

625. 
„      effect  of  heat  on,  583: 
,,      elasticity  of,  608. 
,,      electric  currents  of,  683. 
„      excitability  of,  585. 
,,      extractives  of,  677,  580. 
„      fatigue  of,  598,  613. 
ferments,  577. 
tibrillie,  564. 
formation    of   heat    in, 
611. 
„      gases  in,  579. 
,,      glycogen  in,  579,  582. 
,,      heart,  571. 
,,      hypertrophy  of,  626. 
involuutary,  562. 
lymphatics  of,  568. 
metabolism  in,  578. 
myosin  of,  576. 
nerves  of,  568. 
,,      nutrition  of,  626. 
„      of  heart,  59,  571. 
,,      perimysium  of,  562. 
„      physical   properties  of, 

,,      plasma  of,  576. 
„      plate,  1063. 
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Muscle,  polarised  light  on,  575. 
yress,  688. 

rurkinje's  fibres.  571. 
reaction,  575,  57o. 
recovery  of,  615. 
red  and  pale,  571. 
relation  to  tendons,  567". 
rhythmical  contraction, 

588. 
rigor  mortis  of,  581. 
rods,  565. 

sensibility,  570,  610. 
sensory  nerves,  570. 
serum  of,  576. 
smooth,  571. 
sound  of,  612. 
spectrum  of,  571. 
spindles,  573. 
staircase  of,  602. 
stimuli  of,  588. 
structure  of,  562. 
tetanus,  601. 
tonicity  of,  611,  792. 
uses  of*  622. 
volume  of,  590. 
voluntary,  562. 
work  of,  606. 
Muscle-albumin,  464. 
Muscle-current — 

arrangement  for, 

675. 
theories,  694. 
Muscles,  diaphragm,  199. 
intercostal,  201. 
of  eyeball,  965. 
of  respiration,  198. 
Muscular  contraction  (see  Myo- 
gram), 592. 
action   of    successive 

stimuli,  600. 
methods,  592. 
rapidity  of,  600. 
rapidity  of  transmis- 
sion, 604. 
Muscular  energy,  581. 
exercise,  218. 
sense,  1026. 

„      illusions       of, 
1027. 
tissue,  562. 
work,  606. 

laws  of,  606. 
relation  to  urea, 
580. 

Musical  notes,  995. 
„       effect  of,  1002. 
„       vibration  curve  of,  998. 
Mutes,  644. 
Mydriasis,  722. 
Mydriatics,  938. 
Myelin  forms,  651. 
Myelospongium,  1087. 
Myo-cardiograph,  70. 
Myocardium,  59. 
Myogram,  592,  594. 

effect     of     constant 

current  on,  598. 
effect  of  fatigue  on, 

598. 
effect  of  j>oison8  on, 

599. 
effect  of  veratrin  on, 
599. 
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Myogram,  effect  of  weights  on, 
598. 
method  of  studying, 

59*2. 
stages  of,  594. 
Myographs,  59*2. 

„  analysis  of,  594. 

Myohaematin,  572. 
Myopia,  931. 

Myoryctes  Weismanui,  575. 
Myosin,  576. 

„        ferment,  576. 
Myoeinogen,  465. 
Myosis,  7*2*2. 
Myotics,  938. 
Myxedema,  175,  715. 

Sal  I  a,  546. 
Narcotics,  1025. 
Nasal  breathing,  210. 

„      timbre,  642. 
Nasmyth's  membrane,  262. 
Native  albumins,  464. 
Natural  selection,  1091. 
Near  point,  930. 
Neefs  hammer,  680. 
Negative  accommodation,  926. 
after-images,  959. 
pressure,  363. 
variation,  686. 

in  cord,  689. 
in      nerve, 

689. 
velocity  of, 
690. 

Nephrozymose,  501. 
Nerve-cells,  648. 

bipolar,  654. 
multi]>olar,  654. 
of  cerebrum,  849. 
Purkinje's,  894. 
size  of,  772. 
unipolar,  655. 
witii  capsules,  655. 
with  spiral  fibres,  656. 
Nerve-centres,  geueral  functions, 

763. 
Nerve-current,  683. 

„     arrangement  for,  675. 
Nerve-fibres,  648. 

„    action  of  nitrate  of  silver 

on,  653. 
.,    axis  cylinders  of,  650. 
..    chemical   composition  of, 

656. 
,,    classification  of,  714. 
constant  current  in,  661. 
death  of,  668. 
degeneration  of,  665. 
development  of,  654. 
division  of,  654. 
effect     of      a     constant 

current  on,  661. 
electrical  current  of,  683. 

„        stimuli,  661. 
excitability  of,  658, 
fatigue  of,  663. 
Frommann's  lines,  651. 
incisures  of,  652. 
mechanical  properties  of, 

657. 
ruedullated,  648, 650. 
metatxriism  of,  658. 
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Nerve-fibres,  myelin  of,  651. 
neurilemma,  651. 
neuro-keratin  sheath,  652. 
non-medullated,  648. 
nutrition  of,  663. 
Kanvier's  nodes,  652. 
reaction  of,  657. 
recovery  of,  664. 
regeneration  of,  666. 
Remak's,  648. 
rigor,  657. 
sheaths  of,  654. 
size  of,  653,  772. 
stimuli  of,  658. 
structure  of,  648. 
suture  of,  666. 
terminations  of,  1013. 
to  glands,  246. 
transplantation  of,  666. 
traumatic 
of,  666. 
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Xervus  accelerant  827. 

accessories,  750. 

acusticus,  738. 

depressor,  746. 

facialis,  734. 

glosso-pharymjeus,  741. 

ny]>oglossus,  /51. 

oculomotor  ins,  721. 

olfactorius,  717. 

opticus,  718. 

sympathicus,  756. 

trigeminus,  723. 

trochlearis,  722. 

vagus,  742. 
Neubauer's  test,  257. 
Neumanns  corpuscles,  20. 
Neuralgia,  733,  1026. 
Neural  groove,  1057. 
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tube,  1058. 
degeneration  ;  Neurasthenia  gastrica,  348. 
1  Neuroblasts,  1087. 


trophic  centres  for,  667.        Neuro-emthelium,  913. 
uuequal    excitability    of.     Neuroglia,  772. 

■  Neuro-keratin,  656. 
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662. 
union  of,  666. 

unil>olar  stimulation,  663. 
Nerve-impulse,  rate  of,  702. 

method     of     measuring, 

703. 
modifying        conditions, 
702.* 

Nerve-motion,  660. 
Nerve-muscle  prejxaration,  685. 
Nerves,  714. 

afferent,  716. 

anabolic,  716. 

centrifugal,  714. 

centriiK.'tal,  716. 

classification  of,  714. 

cranial,  717. 

development  of,  1087. 

double    conduction    in, 
704. 

efferent,  714. 

electrical,  716. 

excito-motor,  716. 

inhibitory,  716. 

intereeiitrul,  717. 

isolated         conduction, 
705. 

katabolic,  716. 

motor,  714. 

peripheral,  714. 

reflex,  716. 

secretory,  714. 

sensory,  716. 

special  sense,  716. 

spinal,  751. 

thermic,  716. 

trophic,  714. 

uniou  of,  666. 

vaso-dilator,  839. 

vaso-motor,  830-833. 

visceral,  716. 
Nerve-stretching,  659. 
Nervi  erigentes,  839,  1046. 

,,     nervoruni,  654. 
Nervous  impulse,  702. 

transmission  of,  702. 

velocity  of,  704. 
Nervous  system — 

,,       formation  of,  1085. 
Nervus  abducens,  734. 
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sheath,  652. 
Neuro-muscular  cells,  588. 
Neutral  fats,  473. 
New-lwni    child,    digestion    of, 
293. 
pulse,  123. 
size,  459. 
temperature,  403. 
urine  of,  488. 
weight,  459. 
Nicotin  on  sub-maxillary  gang- 
lion, 732. 
Nictitating  membrane,  977. 
Nitrites,  28. 

,,        on  pulse,  121. 
Nitrogen  estimation,  49. 
in  air,  214. 


in  blood,  53. 


given  off,  439. 
N<eud  vital,  814. 
Noises,  994. 
Non-polarisable  electrodes,  672, 

675. 
Nose,  development  of,  1089. 

,,      structure,  1004. 
Notoehord,  1059. 
Nuclear  spindle,  1049,  1055. 
Nuclein,  468. 
Nucleo-albumins,  470. 
Nucleo-plasm,  1055. 
Nucleus,  structure  of,  1055. 

„        of  Pander,  1039. 
Number-forms,  1003. 
Nussbaum's  experiments,  527. 
Nutrient  enemata,  370. 
Nyctalopia,  721. 
Nystagmus,  893. 

Oatmeal,  434. 
Oblique  illumination,  946. 
Octave,  995. 
Ocular  muscles,  965. 
Oculomotorius,  721. 
Odontoblasts,  260. 
(Edema,  389. 

cachectic,  390. 

pulmonary,  210. 
(Esophagus,  272.  * 
Ohm's  law,  669. 
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Oleic  acid,  473,  474. 
Olfactory  bulb,  1005. 
„        cells,  1005. 
,,        centre,  872. 
„        nerve,  717. 
path,  873. 
sensations,  1007. 
„        tract,  1006. 
Oligemia,  56. 
Oligocythemia.  56. 
Olivary  body,  806,  807. 
Omphalomesenteric  duct,  1061. 
„  „       vessels,  1062. 

Oncograph,  171. 
Oncometer,  171. 

„  for  kidneys,  532. 

Onomatopoesy,  646. 
Ontogeny,  1091. 
Opening  shock,  678. 
Ophthalmia  neuro  -  paralytica, 
728. 
„         intermittens,  728. 
„         sympathetic,  728. 
Ophthalmic  nerve,  724. 
Ophthalmometer,  925. 
Ophthalmoscope,  942. 
Ophthalmotrope,  966. 
Opisthotonus,  784. 
Optic  chiasma,  718. 
„     nerve,  718,  941. 
„      radiation,  718,  890. 
„     thalamus,  886. 
„      tract,  718. 
„      vesicle,  1059. 
Optical  cardinal  points,  921. 
Optogram,  952. 
Optometer,  932. 
Ordinates,  138. 
Organic  acids,  472. 

albumin,  446. 
compounds,  461. 
reflexes,  789. 
Organisms  iu  blood,  57. 
Organ  of  Jacobson,  1005. 
Ortho-kresol,  503. 
Orthopnoea,  197. 
Orthoscope,  946. 
Osmasome,  432. 
Ossein,  469. 
Osseous  system,   formation    of, 

1071. 
Osteoblasts,  1075. 
Osteoclasts,  1076,  1077. 
Osteomalacia,  625. 
Otic  ganglion,  731. 
Otoliths,  992,  994. 
Outlying  cells  of  cords,  770. 
Ova  holoblastic,  1038. 
,,    meroblastic,  1038. 
,,   primordial,  1037. 
Ovarian  tubes,  1036. 
Ovaries,  formation  of,  1084. 
Ovary,  1036. 
Overcrowding,  231. 
Over-maximal  stimulation,  661. 
Ovulation,  1043. 

,,         theories  of,  1043. 
Ovum,  1036. 
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development  of,  1036. 

discharge  of,  1043. 
„      fertilisation  of,  1047. 
,,      impregnation  of,  1048. 
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maturation  of,  1048. 


Ovum,  structure  of,  1036. 

„     tubal  migration  of,  1048. 
Oxalic  acid,  474,  500. 

„  series,  474. 

Oxaluria,  500. 
Oxaluric  aciiL  500. 
Oxidation  in  blood,  224. 
,,  tissues,  223. 

Oxy-acids,  504. 
Oxyakoia,  738. 
Oxygen  in  blood,  50. 

,,      estimation  of,  49,  212. 

,,      forms  of,  51. 
Oxyhemoglobin,  25,  50. 
Ozone  in  blood,  51. 

Pacchionian  bodies,  899. 
Pacini's  corpuscles,  1014. 

„      fluid,  8. 
Pain,  1025. 
,,    irradiation  of,  1025. 
„    spots,  1017. 
Painful  impressions  conduction 

of,  795. 
Palmitic  acid,  473. 
Palpitation,  69. 
Pancreas,  301. 

action  of,  304. 

,,      on  fat,  307. 
artificial     digestion, 

306. 
changes  in  cells,  302. 
chemistry  of,  303. 
comparative,  304. 
development         of, 

1081. 
diastatic  action,  304. 
effect  of  nerves  and 

drugs  on,  309. 
excision  of,  309. 
extracts  of,  308. 
fistula  of,  303. 
juice  of,  303. 
milk -curdling      fer- 
ment, 308. 
paralytic    secretion, 

309. 
powder,  307. 
proteolytic     action, 

305. 
putrefactive     phen- 
omena, 306. 
salt,  308. 
secretion  of,  308. 
structure  of,  301. 
Panophthalmia,  727. 
Pansphygmograph,  70,  116. 
Papain,  307. 

Papilla  foliata,  1011, 1013. 
Papillae  of  tongue,  1009. 
Papillary  muscles,  70. 
Parablastic  cells,  1060. 
Paradoxical  contraction,  692. 
Paraglobulin,  40,  43,  465. 
Paranaemoglobin,  27. 
Parakresol,  503. 
Paralgia,  1026. 

Paralytic    secretion    of    saliva, 
249. 
,,         pancreatic  juice,  309. 
Paramylum,  476. 
Para-oxyphenylacetic  acid,  477. 
Para-peptone,  294. 
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Para-peptones,  295. 
Parajmasia,  880. 
Paraxanthin,  477. 
Parelectronomy,  694. 
Paridrosis,  556. 
Paroophoron,  1084. 
Parotid  gland,  249. 
Parovarium,  1083. 
Parthenogenesis,  1030. 
Partial  cleavage  of  yelk,  1059. 

,,     pressure,  46. 

,,      reflexes,  783. 
Particles,  xxviii. 

,,        absorption  of,  367. 
Parturition,  centre  for,  792. 
Passive  insufficiency,  6124. 
Patellar  reflex,  790. 
Pavy's  test,  257. 
Pecten,  977,  1087. 
Pectoral  fremitus,  208. 
Pedunculi  cerebri,  890. 
Penis,  1044. 

,,      erection  of,  1044. 
Pepsin,  287,  294. 

,,      where  formed,  290. 
Pepsinogen,  290. 
Peptic  glands,  280. 

,,     changes  iu,  289. 
Peptic  products,  absorption  of, 

Peptogeuic  substances,  293. 
Peptone,  295,  296,  467. 

-forming  ferment,  290. 
injection  of,  36,  866. 
metabolism  of,  448. 
tests  for,  296. 
Peptones,  absorption  of,  365. 

,,        on  blood,  36. 
Peptonised  foods,  309. 
„         gruel,  309. 
„         milk,  309. 
Peptonising  powders,  309. 
Peptonuria,  oil. 
Percussion-hammer,  204. 
Percussion  of  heart,  87. 
lungs,  204. 
sounds,  206. 
wave,  11&. 
Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot, 

716. 
Pericardium,  62. 

„  fluid  of,  62. 

Perilymph,  990,  994. 
Perimeters,  949. 
Perimetric  chart,  950. 
Perimetry,  949. 
Perimysium,  59,  562. 
Perineurium,  654. 
Periodontal  membrane,  262. 
Periosteum,  619. 
Peripheral  end-organ,  714. 
Peristalsis,  276. 
Peristaltic  movements.  267. 

action  of  Wood  on, 

281. 
action  of  nerves  on, 
282. 
Peritoneum,    development     of, 

1082. 
Perivascular  spaces,  376. 
Pernicious  amentia,  20. 
Pes  cerebri,  890. 
Pettenkofer's  test,  326. 
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Pettenkofer's  apparatus,  214. 
Peyer's  glands,  359. 

,,       patches,  359. 
Pfliiger's  gas-puiup,  46. 
„       law,  696,  699. 
,,       law  of  reflexes,  785. 
Phagocytes,  18. 
Phako8coi>e,  928. 
Phanakistosco|)e,  959. 
Pliaryngeal  plexus,  743. 
Pharynx,  266. 

Phases,  displacement  of.  998. 
Phenol,  344,  475,  477,  503. 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid,  503. 
Phenyl-hvdrazin  test,  257,  515. 
Phlebogram,  160. 
Phloridzin-glycosuria,  323. 
Phloro-gluein-vanillin,  288. 
Phonation,  &S6. 
Phonograph,  1000. 
Phonometry,  206. 
Phosphenes,  941. 
Phosphoric  acid,  505. 
Photo-hieinatachonieter,  152. 
Photophobia,  738. 
Photopsia,  721. 
Phrenic  nerve,  200. 
Phreuograph,  194. 
Phrenological  doctrine,  843. 
Phylogeny,  1091. 
Physostiguiin,  938. 
Phytalbmuose,  467. 
Phytomycetes,  519. 
Pia  mater,  764. 
Picric  acid  test,  510,  515. 
Picro-sacchari meter,  516. 
Pigment  cells,  559,  561. 
Piuces  myographiques,  604. 
Pineal  eye,  977. 

„      gland,  894. 
Piotrowski's  reaction,  463. 
Pitch,  994,  995. 
Pituitary  body,  177,894. 
Placenta,  1065,  1066. 

„        i>nevia,  1068. 
Placental  bruit,  159. 
Planes  of  separation,  963. 
Plantar  reflex,  789. 
Plants,  characters  of,  xxxv. 
,,      digestion  by,  351. 
,,      electrical    currents    in, 
696. 
Plasma  cells,  375. 

fibrin,  43. 

invertebrate,  44. 

of  blood,  3,  33. 

oflvmph,  381. 

of  milk,  425. 

of  muscle,  576. 

proteids  of,  43. 
Plasmine,  39. 
Planner's  bile,  326. 
Plethora,  55. 
Plethysmography,  162. 
Pleura,  186. 

,,      absorption  by,  189. 
Pleural  friction,  208. 
Pleuro-peritoueal  cavity,  1060. 
Pleximeter,  204. 
Plexus  myentericus,  279. 
Plexuses,  752. 

„       limb,  752. 
Pneumatic  cabinet,  129. 
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Pneumatogram,  196. 
Pneumatometer,  209. 
Pneumograph,  194. 

,,  cardiac,  100. 

Pneumonia  after  section  of  vagi, 

749. 
Pneumothorax,  191. 
Poikilothermal  animals,  395. 
Points  douloureux,  1026. 
Poiseuille's  space,  156. 
Poisons  on  heart,  98. 
Polar  globules,  1049. 
Polarisation,  galvanic,  672. 
internal,  676. 
of  electrodes,  672. 
of  nerve,  693. 
Polarising  after-currents,  692. 
Politzer's  ear- bag,  988. 
Polyoemia,  54. 

apocoptica,  54. 
aquosa,  55. 
hyperalhuminosa,  55. 
polycythaemiea,  55. 
serosa,  55. 
Polygraphs,  70. 
Polyopia  mouocularis,  936. 
Pons  Varolii,  891. 
Porret's  phenomenon,  575. 
Portal  canals,  311. 

circulation,  58. 
system,  development  of, 

1080. 
vein  in  liver,  311. 
,,    ligature  of,  147. 
,,         ,,    touusof,  838. 
Positive  accommodation,  926. 

,,       after-images,  959. 
Posterior  longitudinal    bundle, 

890. 
Potash  salts  460. 
Potassium  chloride,  460. 

,,         sulphocyanide,  504. 
Potatoes,  434. 
Precordial  pulsation,  69. 
Presbyopia,  932. 
Preserved  vegetables,  435. 
Pressor  fibres,  833. 
Pressure,  arterial,  139. 

atmospheric,  254. 
intra  -    labyrinthine, 

994. 
of  blood,  136. 
phosphenes,  941. 
points,  1017,  1021. 
respiratory,  208. 
sensation     of,     1017, 

1025. 
sense,  1021. 
Presystolic  sound,  85. 
Prickle  cells,  544. 
Primary  cerebral  vesicles,  1058. 
Primitive  anus,  1064. 
aortte,  1062. 
chorion,  1052,  1066. 
circulation,  1062. 
groove,  1053. 
kidneys,  1082. 
mouth,  1064. 
„        streak,  1053. 
Primordial  cranium,  1072. 

„         ova,  1036. 
Principal  focus,  920. 
Proctodeum,  1054. 
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Proglottides,  1029. 

Progressive    muscular  atrophy, 

Projection  systems,  798. 
Pronephros,  1084. 
Pronucleus,  male,  1049. 

„  female,  1049. 

Propepsin,  290. 
Propeptone,  294. 
Prostatic  fluid,  1033. 
Protagon,  471,  656. 
lVotective  apjviratus  of  brain, 

898 
Proteids,  461. 

animal,  464. 
coagulated,  467. 
coagulation  of,  464. 
constitution  of,  462. 
electrolysis  of,  463. 
fermentation  of,  343. 
gastric    digestion    of, 

294. 
metaliolism  of,  447. 
pancreatic     digestion 

of,  506. 
poisonous,  468. 
reaetious  of,  462,  463. 
tests  for,  463. 
vegetable,  467. 
Proteolytic  ferments,  470. 
Proteoses,  294,  466. 
Protista?,  xxvii,  xxxvi. 
Proto-albumose,  295,  466. 
Protovertebne,  1060. 
Pseudo-hypertrophic   paralysis, 

715. 
Pseudo-motor  action,  736.  # 
Pseudoscope,  972.  * 
Pseudo-stomata,  185. 
Psychical  activities,  842. 

,,        blindness. 
Psychical  deafness,  870. 

„        processes,  time  of,  847. 
Psycho-physical  law,  904. 
Ptomaines,  297. 
Ptosis,  721. 
Ptyalin,  255. 
Ptyalism,  253,  255. 
Puberty,  1042. 
Puerile  breathing,  207. 
Pulmonary  artery,  185. 

nerve     plex- 
uses, 189. 
pressure     in, 
148. 
nervous  system   on, 

149. 
veins,  186. 
vessels,  185. 
(edema,  210. 
Pulmonic  circulation,  58. 

capacity  of,  136. 
Pulp  of  tooth,  262. 

,,      of  spleeu,  167. 
Pulsatile  phenomena,  131. 
Pulse,  112. 
,,     anacrotic,  126. 
brain,  132. 
capillary,  135. 
,,      catacrotic,  116. 
,,      characters  of,  123. 
,,      conditions  affecting,  123. 
„     curve,  116. 
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Pulse,  dicrotic,  122. 

dicrotic  wave,  119. 
eutoptical,  131. 
hard,  121. 
hyperdicrotic,  123. 
,,      in  animals,  124. 
in  iugular  vein,  160. 
in  liver,  160. 
„     influence  of  pressure  on, 

129. 
„     influence   of   respiration 

on,  127. 
,,     instruments   for   investi- 
gating, 113. 
methods  of  investigating, 

112. 
monocrotic,  123. 
Miiller's  experiment  on, 

128. 
of      various       arteries, 

125. 
paradoxical,  129. 
pathological,  132. 
rate,  124,  145. 
,,      recurrent,  126. 
retiual,  160. 
soft,  121. 

sphygmograni,  116,  117. 
,,     tracing,  117. 
,,      tricotism,  125. 
,,      trigeminal,  124. 
, ,      Valsalva's  experiment  on, 

128. 
,,     variations  in,  124. 
,,      venous,  160. 
,,     waves,  130. 
,  „      velocity  of,  130. 

Pulses,  434. 
Pulsus  alternans,  124. 
bigemiuus,  124. 
caprizans,  123. 
dicrotus,  119. 
,,     intercurrens,  124. 
,,     myurus,  124. 
,,     paradoxus,  129. 
quadrigeminus,  124. 
trigeminus,  124. 
Pumping  mechanisms,  387. 
Punctum  proximum,  930 
,,        re  mo  turn,  930. 
Pupil,  929. 

„     action  of  drugs  on,  938. 
,,     Argyll  Robertson,  937. 
,,      functions  of,  936. 
movements  of,  937. 
photometer,  939. 
size  of,  939. 
Pupilometer,  939. 
Purgatives,  283. 
Purkinje,  cells  of,  895. 
fibres  of,  63. 
figure,  941. 
Sanson's  images,  927. 
Pus-corpuscles,  157. 
Putrefaction,  pancreatic,  300. 
Putrefactive  processes,  345. 
Pyloric  glands  280. 

changes  in,  289. 
fistula,  291. 
Pyramidal  cells,  851. 

paths,     degeneration 

of,  877. 
tracts,  778,  782. 


Pyramidal  tracts,  degeneration 

of,  877. 
Pyrocatechin,  475,  477,  503. 
Pyuria,  518. 

Quality  of  a  tone,  994,  997. 
,,       perception  of,  997. 
Quantity  of  blood,  54. 
*  of  food,  440. 
of  gases,  216. 
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Kadlntlom  from  skin,  407. 
Raia  batis,  713. 
Rales,  208. 

„      moist,  208. 
Ramus  communicins,  757. 
Range  of  accommodation,  933. 
Ranvier's  nodes,  652. 
Raynaud's  disease,  716. 
Reaction  impulse,  72. 

,,       of   degeneration,  665, 

709,  710. 
,,       time,  847. 
Recoil  wave,  119. 
Rectum,  282. 
Recurrent  pulse,  126. 

„         sensibility,  753. 
Red  marrow,  13. 
Red-blindness,  957. 
Reduced  alkali-hwmatiu,  30. 
,,        eye  of  Listing,  924. 
,,        haemoglobin,  26. 
Reducing  agents,  51. 
Reductions  in  intestine,  344. 
Reflex  action,  783. 
,,      influence   of    drugs    on, 

787. 
„      inhibition  of,  787. 
,,      in  mammals,  786. 
,,      movements,  788. 
„      Pfluger's  law  of,  785. 
„      theory  of,  788. 
,,      nerves,  716. 
,,      spasms,  783. 
,,      tactile,  795. 
,,      time,  786. 
,,      tonus,  792. 
Reflexes,  co-ordinated,  785. 
,,       crossed,  785. 
,,        deep,  790. 
,,       organic,  789,  791. 
„       spinal,  783,  789. 
,,       sui>erhcial,  789. 
„       tendon,  790. 
,,       varieties  of,  784. 
Refracted  ray,  921. 
Refraction,  anomalies  of,  930. 
Refractive  indices,  921. 
Regeneration  of  tissue*,  455. 

,,  of  nerve,  666. 

Regio  olfactoria,  1004. 

,,     respiratoria,  1004. 
Regnault  and  Reiset's  api>aratus, 

213. 
Regulation  of  respiration,  823. 
Reissner's  membrane,  990. 
Relative   proportions    of    diet, 

441. 
Remak's  ganglion,  90. 
Renal  plexus,  531. 
Rennet,  289,  292,  298,  426. 
Rennin,  289,  292,  298. 
Reproduction,  forms  of,  1028. 
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Reproductive   organs,  develop- 

ment  of,  1082. 
Requisites  in  a  proper  diet,  440. 
Reserve  air,  191. 

„      pleural  space,  205. 
Residual  air,  191. 
Resistance  in  tubes,  103,  104. 
Resonants,  644. 
Resonators,  632,  997. 
Resorcin,  503. 
i  Respiration,  180. 

alKlominal      type, 

195. 
amphoric,  207. 
apparatus,  212. 
appendix  to,  210. 
artificial,  229. 
Biot's  198. 
bronchial,  207. 
centre  for,  814. 
chemistry  of,  211. 
Ohevne  -   Stokes', 

197. 
cog-wheel,  208. 
comparative,    216, 

225. 
costal,  195. 
cutaneous,  222, 551. 
diaphragmatic 

type,  195. 
effect  of  first,  210. 
,,     of,  on  blood, 
220. 
expiration.  1 90, 199. 
first,  823. 
forced,  195,  208. 
gases,  191,  216. 
in  a  closed  space, 

226. 
in  animals,  193. 
in    limited    space, 

226. 
inspiration,190,198. 
internal,  223. 
mechanism  of,  191. 
modified  acts,  210. 
muscles  of,  198. 
nasal,  210. 
number  of,  192. 
of  foreign  gases,230. 
pathological,  207. 
periodic,  197. 
pressure      during, 

208. 
quotient,  215.  225. 
sounds  of,  206. 
time  occupied  by, 

194. 
type  of,  195. 
vesicular,  206. 
Respiratory  apparatus,  180.   u 
action  of  blood,  815. 
,,     of  drugs  on, 
824. 
Andral  and  Gavar- 

ret,  212. 
centre,  814. 
effect  of  muscular 

work,  816. 
effect  of  nerves,  818. 
,,    of   section  of 
vagi,  814, 818. 
excitants,  218. 
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•Respiratory  apparatus,  mechan- 
ism of,  190. 
v.  Petteukofer,  214. 
.,  position,  814. 

pressure  on  heart, 

101,  128. 
quotient,  215,  225. 
Regnault  and  Rei- 

set,  213. 
Seliarling,  213. 
.,  undulations,  l4l. 

Restiform  l>o<ly,  807. 
Resuscitation,  229. 
Rete  mirahile,  59. 
Retina,  912. 

action  of  light  on,  937. 
activity  in  vision,  946. 
blood-vessels  of,  914. 
capillaries,     movements 

in,  941. 
chemistry  of,  915. 
epithelium  of,  914. 
formation  of  image  on, 

924. 
rods  ami  cones  of,  914, 

947. 
stimulation  of,  951,  958. 
structure  of,  912. 
visual  purple  of,  915. 
,,       currents,  620. 
Retinal  image,  formation,  of,  924. 
,,        pulse,  161. 
,,       size  of,  924. 
Retinoscopy.  945. 
Retro-lingual  gland,  248. 
Reversion,  1091. 
Rheocord,  670. 
Rheometer,  150. 
Rheophores,  706. 
Rheoseopie  limb,  685. 
Rheostat,  670. 
Rheotome,  690,  691. 
Rhinoscopy,  640. 
Rhodophane,  916. 
Rhodopsin,  915. 
Rhonchi,  20S. 
Ribs,  elevation,  201. 
Rickets,  625. 
Rigid  tubes,  106. 
Rigor  mortis,  581,  584. 
Ritter's  law  of  contraction,  699. 
,,      opening    tetanus,    699, 
702. 
Ritter-Valli  law,  667. 
Rods  and  cones,  914,  947. 
,,      movements  of,  952. 
Rods  of  Corti,  992. 
Rosenthal's  modification,  587. 
Rotatory  disc  for  colours,  954. 
Rudimentary  organs,  1091. 
Rumination,  351. 
Running,  630. 

garrharlnieter,  2r»7. 
Saccharomycetes,  437. 
Saccharose,  475. 
Saccule,  990. 

Saccus  endolymphatieus,  991. 
Saftcauaichen,  187. 
Saline  cathartics,  282. 
Saliva,  action  of  nerves  on,  247. 
,,     action  of  drugs  on,  248, 
251. 
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Saliva,  action  on  starch,  254. 
actio  us  of,  254. 
chorda,  247. 
composition  of.  252. 
efTect  of  tea,  254. 
functions  of,  254. 
mixed,  253. 
of  infants,  254. 
organisms  in,  253. 
paralytic  secretion,  249. 
parotid,  252. 
pathological,  251,  348. 
ptyalin,  252.  254. 
reflex  secretion  of,  250. 
secretion  of,  246. 
sublingual,  253. 
submaxillary,  252. 
sympathetic,  247. 
theory  of  secretion,  251. 
I  Salivary  calculi,  252. 
,,        corpuscles,  253. 
glands,  241. 

atropin  on,  248. 
development     of, 

1081. 
extirpation       of, 

251. 
histological 
changes  in,  244. 
,,  ,,    nerves  of,  245. 

Suited  plasma,  34. 
Salts,  460. 

absorption  of,  363. 
in  l>ody,  460. 
,,    injected  into  blood,  54. 
Sansou-Purkinje's  images,  927. 
Santonin,  958. 
Sapidity,  441. 
Saponification,  307. 
Sarcina  ventriculi,  349. 
Sarcoglia,  569. 
Sarcolactic  acid,  474. 
Sarcolemma,  563. 
Sarcolytes,  173,  571. 
Sarcoplasts,  173,  571. 
Sarcous  elements,  563. 
Sarkin,  477. 
Sarkosin,  477. 
Saviotti's  canals,  303. 
Scala  tvmpani,  990. 
„    vestibuli,  990. 
Scharling's  api»aratus,  212. 
Scheiner's  experiment,  930. 
Schemata  of  circulation,  135. 
SchitTs  test,  498. 
Schizomycetes,  57. 
Schmidt  s  researches  on  blood, 39. 
Schreger's  lines,  261. 
Schwann's  sheath,  651. 
Sclerotic,  909. 
Scolex,  1030. 
Scoliosis,  625. 
Scotoma,  951. 
Screw-hinge  joint,  621. 
Scrotum,  formation  of,  1085. 
Scurvy,  56. 
Scyllit,  476. 
Sebaceous  glands,  550. 

,,        secretion,  552. 
Seborrha?a,  557. 
Secondary  circulation,  1062. 
contraction,  688. 
from  a  nerve,  692. 
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Secondary,  decomi»ositions,  672. 
degeneration,  777. 
optic  vesicle,  1087. 
tetanus,  689. 
Secretion  current,  691. 
,,       glands,  240. 
Secretory  nerves,  714. 

,,        pressure,  248. 
Sectional  area,  151. 
Segmentation  spheres,  5,  1090. 
Self-stimulation  of  muscle,  685. 
Semen,  composition  of,  1033. 
,,      emission  of,  1047. 
,,      reception  of,  1047. 
Semicircular  canals,  739,  992. 
,,  effects    of    section 

of,  741. 
kinetic        theory, 

740. 
statical        theory, 
740. 
Sensation,  904. 
Sense  organs,  904. 

,,     development  of,  1087. 
Sensory  cerebral  centres,  869. 
,,       cross  way,  804. 
, ,       decussation  in  cord,  806. 
,,       paths  to  brain,  803. 
?,        sensations,  1017. 
Serin,  477. 
Serosity,  383. 
Serous  cavities,  377. 
„      glands,  237. 
Serum,  extraction  of,  45. 
,,      fats  of,  45. 
,,      of  blood,  35. 
,,      poisonous,  45. 
,,      proteids  of,  44. 
Serum-albumin,  44,  464. 
Serum-casein,  43. 
Serum-globulin,  39,  43,  465. 
Setschenow's  inhibitory  centre, 

787. 
Sex,  cause  of  difference  of,  1085. 
Sexual  reproduction,  1028. 
Shadows,  lens,  940. 

,,        coloured,  961. 
Sharpey's  fibres,  1076. 
Short-sightedness,  931. 
Shunt,  676. 
Sialogogues,  251. 
Siegle's  speculum,  981. 
SigW,  211. 
Silver  lines,  108. 

,,      nitrate,  108. 
Simple  colours,  953. 
Simultaneous  contrast,  961. 
Sinuses,  109. 
Sitting,  627. 
Size,  459. 
,,    estimation  of,  972. 
,,    increase  in,  458. 
,,     false  estimate  of,  972. 
Skate,  713. 

Skatol,  306,  344,  477,  504. 
Skin,  543. 
,,    absorption  by,  557. 
,,    chorium  of,  545. 
,,    comparative,  557. 
,,     currents  of,  686. 
,,    epidermis,  543. 
,,    functions  of,  551. 

galvanic  conduction  of,557. 
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8k in,  glands  of,  550. 
,,    historical,  558. 
loss  by,  222. 
pigments,  554. 
protective  covering,  551. 
,,    respiration  by,  551. 
,,    structure  of,  543. 
„     varnishing  the,  552. 
Skull,  formation  of,  1071. 
Sleep  847,  848. 
Small  intestine,  358. 

alworption    by, 
361. 
blood-vessels  of, 

360. 
structure       of, 
354. 
Smegma,  552. 
Smell,  sense  of,  1004. 
Smooth  muscle,  571. 
Sneezing,  211. 
Snellen's  types,  932. 
Sniffing,  1007. 
Snoring,  211. 

Soaps  injected  into  blood,  366. 
Sodium  chloride,  460. 
carbonate,  460. 
phosphate,  460. 
salts,  460. 
Solar  plexus,  761. 
Solitary  follicles,  358. 
Soluble  albumin,  464. 
Somatopleure,  1060. 
Somnambulism,  846. 
Sorbin,  476. 
Sound,  979. 

,,      cardiac,  77. 
,,      conduction  to  ear,  989. 
,,      direction  of,  1003. 
,,      distance  of,  1003. 
,,      perception  of,  1002. 
„      reflection  of,  979. 
Sounds,  cardiac,  82. 
„      causes,  83. 

cracked  pot,  206. 
respiratory,  207. 
tympanitic,  206. 
variations,  84. 
vesicular,  206. 
Soup,  432. 
Spasm  ceutre,  841. 
Spasmus  uictitans,  738. 
S]>eech,  comparative,  646. 

,,      historical,  647. 
Specific  energy,  951. 

,,      heat,  401. 
Spectacles,  933,  977. 
Spectra,  absorption,  24. 

,,        flame,  25. 
S{)ectroscope,  24. 
SiHjctrum  mucro-lacrimale,  940. 
of  bile,  327. 
of  blood,  25. 
of  muscle,  571. 
Sj>eculum  for  ear,  981. 
Speech,  642. 

centre  for,  877. 
conditions  for,  878. 
motor  tract  for,  878. 
pathological  variations, 
645. 

Stwrmatiu,  1033. 
Spermatozoa,  1033. 
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Spermatoblasts,  1034. 
Spermatogonia,  1035. 
Sperm-cells,  1028. 
Sphenopalatine  ganglion,  729. 
Spherical  al>erration,  934. 
Sphincters,  622. 
Sphincter  ani,  277. 
„        pupillte,  910. 
,,        urethra,  538. 
Sphygmogram,  116. 
Sphygmograph,  113. 

Dudgeon's,  114. 
Lud  wig's,  115. 
Marey's,  113. 
Sphygmomanometer,  139. 
Sphygmometer,  113. 
Sphygmoscope,  117. 
Sphygmotonometer,  111. 
Spina  bifida,  899,  1063. 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  750. 

action     of     blood     and 

drugs  on,  793. 
ascending  tracts,  781. 
,,     anterior   root    of   spinal 

nerve,  771. 
,,     blood-vessels  of,  773. 
„     Cayal  on,  774. 
,,     central  ependyma,  773. 
„     ceutrcs  in,  791. 
,,     column  of  Clarke,   768, 

769,  779. 
,,     conducting  paths  in,  777, 

780,  794. 
,,     conducting    system     of, 
777. 
Spinal  cord,  764. 

degenerations  in,  777, 780. 
development  of,  1086. 
,,  of      tracts, 

783. 
direct    cerebellar    tract, 
779,  782. 
,,     excitability  of,  792. 
,,     functions  ot\  777. 
,,     ganglion,  751,  752. 
,,     gelatinous    substance    of 

Rolando,  773. 
,,     Golgi  on,  774. 
„     Gower's  tract,  782. 
,,     grey  matter  of,  770. 
,,     in  termed  io-lateral    tract, 

769. 
,,     Lissauer's  zone,  783. 
,,     membranes  of,  764. 
motor-cells,  769. 
nerve- cells  of,  768. 
nerve-roots,  functions  of. 
753,  755. 
,,     nerves,  751. 

neuroglia  of,  772. 
outlying  cells  of,  770. 
posterior  root  of  spinal 

nerve,  771. 
pyramidal  tracts  of,  778. 
reflexes,  783. 
regeneration  of,  842. 
secondary     degeneration 

of,  780. 
segment  of,  784,  805. 
sensor v    decussation    in, 

806.* 
structure  of,  764. 
time  of  development,  783. 
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Spinal  cord,  transverse  section  of, 
796. 
„     trophic  centres  in,  780. 
unuateral  section  of,  797. 
vaso-motor  centres  in,  837. 
WoroschilotTs     observa- 
tions, 767. 
Spinal  ganglia,  development  of, 

1087. 
Spinal  nerves,  751. 
„      anterior   roots    of,    751, 

755. 
„      experiments  on,  665. 
„      posterior  roots   of,   751, 
756. 
Spiral  joints,  621. 
Spirillum,  57. 
Spirochseta,  57,  340. 
Spirometer,  192. 
Splanchnic  area,  837. 

,,         nerve,  282. 
Splauchnopleure,  1060. 
Spleen,  167. 

action  of  drugs  on,  172. 
chemical     composition, 

169. 
contraction  of,  170. 
extirpation  of,  169. 
functions  of,  169. 
influence  of  nerves  on, 

172. 
oncograph,  171. 
regeneration  of,  169. 
structure,  166. 
tumours  of,  172. 
Splenic  reagents,  170. 
Spongin,  4o8. 
Spongioblasts,  1087. 
Spontaneous  generation,  1028. 
Spores,  341. 

Spring  kymograph,  138. 
,,      myograph,  593. 
Springing,  630. 
Sputum,  232. 

«,,      abnormal,  233. 
„      normal,  232. 
Squinting,  722. 
Staircase,  602. 

„        pulsations,  94,  98. 
Stammering,  646. 
Standing,  626. 
Stannius's  experiment,  92. 
Stapedius,  986. 
Starch,  476. 

„     and  saliva,  254. 
Starvation,  445. 
Stasis,  157. 

Statical  theory  of  Goltz,  740. 
Stationary  waves,  980. 
Steapsin,  307. 
Stenopaic  spectacles,  934. 
Stenosal  murmur,  159. 
Stenosis,  81. 

Stenson's  experiment,  583. 
Stercobiliu,  346. 
Stercoriu,  346. 
Stereoscope,  971. 
Stereoscopic  vision,  969. 
Sternutatories,  211. 
Stethographs,  194. 
Stethosco]>e,  206. 
Stigmata,  108. 
Stilling,  canal  of,  917. 
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Stimuli,  585,  588,  589. 
„      adequate,  904. 
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heterologous  904. 
homologous,  904. 
,,      muscular,  588. 
Stoftwechsel,  xxxvi. 
Stomach,  273. 

action  of  drug*,  293. 
cancer  of,  349. 
catarrh  of,  349. 
changes     in    glands, 

2b9. 
exclusion  of,  298. 
formation  of  acid,  291. 
formation  of  pepsin, 

290. 
gases  in,  300. 
glands  ot,  286. 
movements  of,  273. 
nerves  of,  273. 
non-digestion  of,  300. 
structure  of,  284. 
Stomata,  108,  377. 
BtoinoduMim,  1054. 
Storage  albumin,  439,  440. 
Strabismus,  894. 
Strangury.  542. 
Strassburg's  test,  514. 
Striae  medullares,  887. 
Strobic  dis«:s,  959. 
Strotnwcopic  discs,  959. 
Stroma- fibrin,  43. 
Stroma  of  blood-corpuscles,  82. 
Strom  uhr,  150. 
Struggle  of  fields  of  vision,.  972. 

,,       for  existence,  1091. 
Struma,  839. 
Strychnin,  action  of,  784. 
Stuttering,  646. 
Subarachnoid  *i>ace,  898. 
fluid,  899. 
Sulicutaneous  injection,  389. 
Sulnlural  space,  898. 
Subjective  auditory  perceptions 
1003/ 
,,         sensations,  905. 
Sublingual  gland,  249. 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  246,  732. 
atropiu  on,  248. 
nicotin  on,  703. 
gland,  241. 
saliva,  246. 
Sul>stautia  gelatinosa,  767. 
Successive  beats,  1002. 
,,         contrast,  962. 
,,         light-induction,  962. 
Succinic  acid,  504. 
Succus  entericus,  333. 

,,     action  of  drugs  on,  339. 
Succussion,  208. 
Suction,  259. 
Sudoritics,  554. 
Sugars,  256,  475. 

absorption  of,  364. 
estimation  of,  257,  516. 
injected  into  blood,  365. 
in  urine,  514. 
tests  for,  256,  515. 
Sulphindigotate  of  soda,  525. 
Summation  of  stimuli,  602,  785. 
Summational  tones,  1002. 
Superfecuudatiou,  1048. 
Sujierticial  reflexes,  789. 
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Superfietatiou,  104a 
8uj>erior  cardiac  nerve,  834. 

,.       maxillary  nerve,  728. 
Supplemental  air,  191. 
Supra-renal  capsules,  176. 
Surditas  verbalis,  883. 
Sutures,  622. 
Swallowing  fluids,  825. 
Sweat,  553. 

,,     chemical      composition, 

553. 
,,      conditions     influencing 

secretion,  554. 
„      excretion  of  sulxstances 

by,  553. 
,,      glands,  550. 
,,      influence     of      nerves, 

554. 
, ,      insensible,  553. 
,,      nerves,  555. 
„      pathological    variations 
of,  556. 
Sweat  centre,  842. 

,,  spinal,  842. 

Swimming,  631. 
Sylvesters  respiration  method, 

229. 
Sympathetic  ganglion,  756,  758. 
nerve,  756. 
,,      alxlominal, 

761. 
„    cervical,  759. 
,,    fundus      of, 

759. 
,,    nicotin     on, 

761. 
„    section     of, 

760. 
„    thoracic, 
761. 
nervous      system, 
development  of, 
1087. 
,,  ophthalmia,  728. 

Symphyses,  621. 
Synchondroses,  621. 
SyucojH?,  69. 
Syndesmoses,  621. 
Synergetic  muscles,  624. 
Synovia,  620. 
Synovial  membrane,  620 
Syrinx,  646. 
Syntonin,  294,  465. 
Systemic  circulation,  58. 

„       capacity  of,  136. 
Systole,  cardiac,  65,  75. 

Tabes,  795. 

Taches  ccrebrales,  838. 

Tactile  areas,  883. 

,,      corpuscles    of    Merkel, 
1015. 

„      reflexes,  795. 

,,      sensations,  1015. 

,,         ,,    conduction  of,  794. 
Taenia,  1029. 
Tail-fold,  1061. 
Talipes  calcaneus,  625. 

„      equinus,  625. 

,,      varus,  625. 
Tambour,  Marey's,  78,  116. 
Tanret's  reagent,  510. 
Taiwtuni,  914,  946. 
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Tape-worms,  1029. 
Tapping  experiment,  825. 
Taste,  centre  for,  873,  883. 

,,     organ  of,  1009. 

,,      sense  of,  1009. 

„      testing,  1012. 
Taste-bulbs,  1010. 
Taurin,  477. 
Taurocholic  acid,  325. 
Tea,  436. 

„    effect  of,  256. 
Tears,  975,  976. 
Teeth,  260. 

„      chemistry  of,  263. 
development  of,  263. 
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drugs  on,  264. 
,,      eruption  of,  264. 
,,      sensibility  of,  260. 
„      structure  of,  260,  261. 
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Tegmeutum,  890. 
Teichmauu's  crystals,  30. 
Telestereoscope,  971. 
Telolemma,  569. 
Temperature  of  animals,  398. 
accommodation 

for,  411. 
artificial     increase 

of,  414. 
blood,  399. 
conditions     affect- 
ing, 399. 
estimation  of,  396. 
febrile,  413. 
how       influenced, 

399. 
increase  of,  414. 
lowering  of,  416. 
post-mortem,  415. 
regulation  of,  405. 
skin,  399. 
spots,  1022. 
topography  of,  398. 
variations  of,  403. 
Temperature-sense,  1017,  1022. 
,,  illusions  of, 

1024. 
Teudou,  566. 

nerves  of,  574,  1016. 
reactions,  790. 
reflexes,  789. 
,,       structure  of,  573. 
Tensor  choroidea;,  929. 

„     tympani,  985. 
Terminal  arteries,  155. 
Terminations  of  sensory  nerves 

at  the  periphery,  1013. 
Testicle,  descent  of,  1083. 
Testis,  1030. 
Tetanomotor,  659. 
Tetanus,  601,  662. 

,,       number     of     stimuli. 
602. 
Tetrouerythriu,  44,  472. 
Theobromiu,  436. 
Thermal  centres,  873,  882. 
,,        conductivity,  402. 
,,        nerves,  716. 
Thermo-electric  methods,  397. 

,,  needles,  398. 

Therniogenesis,  394. 
Thermolysis,  407. 
Thermometers,  396. 

clinical,  396. 
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Thermometers,     maximal,    and 

minimal,  396. 
„  metastatic,  396. 

„  outflow,  397. 

Thirst,  440. 
Thiry's  fistula,  337. 
Thonisen's  disease,  600. 
Thoracometer,  204. 
Thrombosis,  38. 
Thrombus,  38.  * 
Thymus  gland,  172. 

,,      development     of,    174, 
1074. 
Thyroid  gland,  174.  • 

„      development  of,  1074. 
„      excision  of,  174. 
Tidal  air,  191.     . 
„    wave,  118. 
Timbre,  642,  994. 
Time  "in   psychical    processes, 

847. 
Time-sense,  996. 
Hunitus,  739. 

aurium,  74X,  1003. 
Tissue  formers,  440. 

metabolism  of,  453. 
regeneration  of,  455. 
transplantiou  of,  458. 
Tissues,  reduction  by,  224. 
Titration  for  sugar,  257. 
Tizzonfs  reaction,  321. 
Tobin's  tubes,  232. 
Tomes,  fibres  of,  260. 
Toue-inductorium,  603. 
Tones,  994. 
Tone-sense,  996. 
Tongue,  264. 

glands  of,  238. 
movements  of,  265. 
nerves  of,  265. 
papilla;  of,  1009. 
structure  of,  1009. 
„       taste-bulbs  of,  1010.     % 
Tonicity  of  muscle,  611. 
Tonometer,  95. 
Tonsils,  239. 
Touus,  792. 
Tooth,  260. 

Topography,  cerebral,  875,  884. 
Toricellis  theorem,  103. 
Torpedo,  711. 

Torticollis  paralyticus,  751. 
Touch  corpuscles,  1013. 

,,      sense  of,  1013. 
Toynbee's  membrana  tynipani, 

983. 
Trachea,  180. 
Trachea?.  236. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  54,  164. 

,,  of  other  fluids,  166. 

Transition  resistance,  672. 
Transitional  epithelium,  537. 
Transplantiou  of  tissues,  458. 
,,  of     nerve-fibres, 

666. 
Transudations,  390. 
Trapezius,  spasm  of,  750. 
Traube-Hering  curves,  143. 
Traumatic       degeneration       of 
nerves,  666. 
„        pneumonia,  747. 
Tread,  1039. 
Treppe,  602. 
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Trichina,  1029. 
Trigeminus,  723. 

ganglia  of,  724-729, 

731,  782. 
inferior    maxillary 

branch,  729. 
neuralgia  of,  733. 
ophthalmic  branch, 

724. 
paralysis  of,  733. 
pathological,  733. 
section  of,  727,  730. 

733. 
superior   maxillary 

branch,  728. 
trophic      functions 
of,  727. 
Trimethvlamine,  477. 
Triple  phosphate,  508. 
Trismus,  733. 
Trochlearis,  722. 
Trommer's  test,  256. 
Tropjeolin,  288. 
.Trophic  affections,  714. 
centres,  667. 
fibres,  667. 
nerves,  714 
Trophoneuroses,  715. 
i  Trotting,  631. 
Truncus  arteriosus,  1077. 
Trypsin,  305. 
Trypsinogen,  305. 
Tryptone,  305. 

Tubal  migration  of  ovum,  1048. 
Tul>e  casts,  519. 
Tubes,  capillary,  105. 
division  of,  105. 
elastic,  105,  106. 
movements  of  fluids  in, 

105. 
rigid,  106. 
Tubular  breathing,  207. 
Tumultus  sermonis,  880. 
Tunicin,  476. 
Tuning-fork,  990. 
Turacin,  472. 
Turck's  method,  788. 
Twins,  I04a 
Twitch,  594. 
Tympanic  membrane,  981. 

„         artificial,  983. 
Tympanitic  sound,  206. 
Tympanum,  987. 
Tyrosin,  306,  477,  518. 

I  leer  of  foot,  perforating,  716. 
Umbilical  arteries,  1064. 
cord,  1068. 
veins,  1065. 
,,        vesicle,  1061. 
Unchanged  p  rote  ids,  366. 
Unison  of  motor  and  sensory 

nerves,  706. 
Unipolar  induction,  679. 

„       stimulation,  663. 
Upper  tones,  997. 
Urachus,  1064,  1082. 
Uremia,  535. 
Urates,  496,  497. 
Urea,  490. 
„    antecedents  of,  492,  529. 
,,    compounds  of,  493. 
,,    decomposition  of,  490. 
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Urea,  Excreted  during  starving, 
446. 
ferment,  508. 
fonnation  of,  492,  528. 
muscular  exercise,  491. 
nitrate  of,  493. 
occurrence  of,  492. 
toxalate  of,  493. 
'pathological,  491. 
phosphate  of,  493. 
preparation  of,  493. 
properties  of,  490. 
i      ,,    qualitative  estimation  of. 
493. 
quantitative  estimation  of, 
493. 

„    quantity  of,  491. 
„    relation   of,  to  muscular 
work,  491. 
Ureameter,  494. 
Ureter,  ligature  of,  527. 
pressure  in,  524. 
structure  and  functions 
of,  536. 
Uric  acid,  477,  495. 
„    diathesis,  536. 
„   estimation  of,  498. 
,,    formation  of,  497,  529. 
,,    occurrence,  495. 
ii   properties  of,  495. 

qualitative         estimation, 

498. 
quantitative  estimation  of, 
498. 

,,    quantity,  496. 
,,   solubility,  495. 
,,    tests  for,  49& 
Urinary  bladder,  538. 

development      of, 

1082. 
fonnation  of,  1064. 
calculi,  521. 
closure  of,  538. 
constituents,  formation 

of,  528. 
deposits,  518. 
organs,  479. 
pressure  in,  542. 
Urine,  487. 

absorption  of,  541. 
accumulation  of,  539. 
aceton  in,  517. 
acid  fermentation,  507. 
acidity,  490. 
albumin  in,  509. 
alkaline      fermentation, 

508.     ' 
alkaloids  in,  535. 
amount   of   solids,   488, 

489. 
aromatic   ethereal    com- 
pounds, 506. 
bile  in,  514. 
blood  in,  512. 
calculi,  521. 
changes  of,  in  bladder, 

541. 
characters  of,  487. 
chlorides  in,  505. 
colour?  488. 
colouring     matters     of, 

502. 
comparative,  542. 
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Uriiio,  consistence,  489. 
,,     cystin  in,  517. 
,,     <U*|x>sit*  in,  518. 
,,     dextrin  in.  51 7. 

effect  i  if   blood-pressure 
on,  523. 

egg-albumin  in,  Ml. 

electrical    condition   of, 
711. 
,,     excretion  of  pigments  by, 

526. 
,,     fermentations  of,  607. 
,,      ferment'*  in,  504. 
,,      fluorescence,  489. 
,t      fungi  in,  ."»li>. 
,,      ga.^cs  iii,  f»<>7. 
.,      ha-moglobiu  in,  512. 

hciui-allMUiiose,  f>ll. 

hippuric  and  in,  500. 

historical.  543. 

incontinence  of,  542. 

influence   of   nerves  on. 
531. 

inorganic     constituents, 
505. 

iwMt  in,  517. 

krentinin  in,  498. 

leiicin  in,  518. 

milk-sugar  in,  517. 

movement  of,  537. 

mucin  in,  512. 

mucus  in,  489,  512. 

nitrogen  in,  494. 

clour,  4S9. 

organic.  l>odies  in,  490. 

organisms  in,  518. 

oxalic  acid  in,  500. 
, ,      passage  of,  539. 
.,     passage     of    substances 

into,  530. 
,,     peptone  in,  510. 
.,      phenol  in,  503. 
.,     phosphoric  acid  in,  505. 
,,      physical    characters    of, 
487. 

pigments  of,  502. 

propeptone  in,  511. 

proteid.s  in,  511. 

quantity,  487. 

reaction,  490. 
,,      reducing  substances  in, 
504. 

retentiou  of,  542. 

sarkin  in,  499. 

secretion  of,  522. 

serum-globulin  in,  511. 

silicic  acid  in,  507. 

sodium  chloride  in,  507. 

soli* Is  of,  488. 

specific  gravity,  488. 

spontaneous  changes  in, 
507. 
.,      sugar  in,  514. 

sulphuric  acid  in,  506. 
..      taste  of,  489. 

test  for  albumin  in,  510. 
.,      tube  casts  in,  519. 

tyrosin  in,  518. 
.,      urates,  495. 
,,      urea  in,  490. 
.,      uric  acid  in,  495. 
.,      Xiinthin  in,  499. 
Urinometer,  488. 
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Trobilin,  80. 
I'rochrome,  502. 
I -roery thrin,  502. 
Uro-genital  sinus,  1085. 
Uromelanin,  502. 
Urorubilin,  502,  530. 
I'rostealith,  521. 
rterine  milk,  1067. 
Uterus,  1010. 

changes  in,  10(2. 

development  of,  1083. 

involution  of,  1091. 

nerve>  of,  1090. 
Utilisation  of  food,  435. 
Ttriele,  990. 
Uvea,  909. 

Vagi  to  heart,  89. 
Vago-sympathetie  nerve,  760. 
Vagotomy,  &18. 
Vagus,  742. 

,,      action  on  intestines,  748. 
,,      branches  of,  702,  703. 
, ,      cardiac  1  >rauches,  746. 
,,      depressor  nerve  of,  141. 
746. 
effect  on  larynx,  743. 
,,      effects  of  sectiou,  747. 
,.      on  heart,  144. 
pathological,  749. 
pneu  mouia  after  section, 
747. 
.,      pulmonary       branches, 

747. 
,,      reHcx  effects  of,  748. 
,,      stimulation  of,  826. 
,,      unequal   excitability  of 
its  branches,  749. 
Valleix's     points     douloureux, 

1026. 
Valsalva's  exj>eriment,  101, 128, 

987. 
Valve,  ileo-colic,  277. 

,,      pyloric,  273. 
Valves  of  heart,  62.  • 

,,      disease  of,  81. 
injury  to,  69.     ■ 
of  veins,  109. 
,,     sounds  of,  160. 
Valvulw  conniventes,  354. 
Varicose  iibres,  650. 
,,        veins,  147. 
Varnishing  the  skin,  417. 
Vas  deferens,  1032. 
Vasa  vasorum,  110. 
Vascular  system,   development 

of,  1077. 
Vaso-dilator  centre,  839. 

„  nerves,  758,  839. 

Vaso-formative  cells,  12. 
Vaso-inhibitory  nerves.  839. 
Vaso-motor  centre,  830. 

,,  destruction  of,  831. 

effect    of     hemor- 
rhage, 831. 
,,      on  heart,  836. 
position  of,  831. 
spinal,  837. 
stimulation  of,  831, 

833. 
nerves,  830. 

course      of, 
832. 
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Vater's  corpuscles,  1014. 
Vegetable  albumin,  467. 
casein,  467. 
foodsj  433. 
proteids,  467. 
Vegetables  preserved,  435. 
Veins,  109. 

.,      blood  How  in,  158. 
,.       cardinal,  1079; 

development  of,  1079. 
ligature  of,  147. 
movement  of  blood  in, 

158. 
murmurs  in,  159. 
pressure  in,  146. 
pulse  in,  160,  161. 
,,      structure  of,  109. 
,,      tonus  of,  832. 
valves  in,  109. 
valvular  sounds  in,  160. 
varicose,  147. 
velocity   of    blood    in» 
158. 

Vella's  fistula,  338. 
Velocity  of  blood-stream,  134. 
Vena  azygos,  1079. 
Veuie  advehentes,  1080. 
,,     revehentes,  1080. 
Venous  blood,  53. 
Ventilation,  231,  232. 
Ventricles,  61,  76. 

aspiration  of,  67. 
brain,  898. 
capacity  of,  135, 154. 
Iibres  of,  61. 
impulse  of,  71. 
negative  pressure  in, 

68. 
systole  of,  65,  75. 
Veratrin,  599. 

,,        on  heart,  96. 
„        on  muscle,  599. 
Vernix  caseosa,  552. 
Vertebra?,  mobility  of,  627. 
Vertebral  column,  formation  of, 

1063,  1071. 
Vertigo,  aural  and  others,  741. 

,,       ophthalmic,  741. 
Vestibular  sacs,  992. 
Vibrations  of  body,  132. 
Vibratives,  644. 
Vibrio,  57. 
Villus,  354. 

,,     intestinal,  354. 
absorption  by,  367. 
chorionic.  1066. 
contractility  of,  357. 
„     placental,  1066. 
Violet-blindness,  957. 
Visceral  arches,  1063. 

„       clefts,  1063. 
Viscero-motor  nerves,  758. 
Vision,  binocular,  967. 

,,     stereoscopic,  969. 
Visual  angle,  924. 

apparatus,  906. 
area,  870,  882. 
paths,  871. 
purple,  472,  915,  952. 
Vital  capacity,  192. 
Vitellin,  465. 

Vitelline  duct,  1061,  1080. 
:  Vitellus,  1036. 
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Vitreous  humour,  917. 
Vocal  cords,  632. 

conditions      influencing 

the,  636,  640. 
resonance,  208. 
Voice,  632. 

falsetto,  641. 
in  animals,  646. 
pathological      variations 

of,  645. 
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Xanthoproteic  reaction,  463. 
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Yawning,  211. 
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,,    cleavage  of,  1050. 
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